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PREFACE. 


The system of transliteration used is the same as in former 
volumes and need not be given here. With the exception of the 
alphabetical list of villages, towns and local sub-divisions in the 
Himalaya of the North-Western Provinces, this volume concludes 
all that I have undertaken to prepare. Since April, 1876, I have 
not been in charge of the North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, and 
what 1 have done has been accomplished in the few hours of lei- 
sure that I could secure for the task and without assistance of any 
kind. The present volume was prepared for printing during my 
absence on furlough in 1882-83, and had the disadvantage of being 
carried through the press in India whilst I was far away from any 
references. Still, it is hoped that its contents will be found sug- 
gestive to many, of the lines that they should take up, not only for 
the higher aim of aiding in the great work of diffusing a know- 
ledge of India and its peoples, but for the personal aim of follow- 
ing out some study which may give to the student a fresh interest 
in life and help to dissipate the 11 general dissatisfaction ” which an 
eternal round of hearing petty cases and going through drills and 
parades, added to climatic influences, is certain to effect. The mate- 
rials lie around in abundance whichever way one’s tastes may lie, 
# and it has been my principal object in all that has been written, to 
suggest to the rising generation of officials what they can do, and 
help them on the wtfy. 

The chapter on Zoology is local as far as the Insect®, but for 
that division my work reviews the major portion of what has been 
written regarding the insects of India, excluding British Burmah. 
It is an attempt for the first time in any European language to 
take stock, as a whole, of the species that have been described as 
occurring in India, and is necessarily full of omissions; for it is not 
in the power of any one to examine thoroughly the vast literature 
on the subject. Such as they are, these lists are offered as an aid 
to the student of our Indian fauna, and have been made more use- 
ful by a short introduction to eaoh order and a referenoe to works 
where the subject will be found explained and illustrated more 
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fully. A work of this kind is necessary to induce those with time 
and tastes for investigating our exceedingly rich fauna to proceed 
with their work, and it is hoped that the publication of these lists 
will induce many to take to the study of some particular branch of 
natural history the materials for which have been indicated by me. 
I am indebted to Mr. Greig, Conservator of Forests, North-West- 
ern Provinces, for his interesting notes on the mammalia ; to Major 
G. F. L. Marshall for the list of birds, and to Mr. Theobald for 
aid in compiling the list of reptiles and land and fresh-water shells. 
The authorities consulted in the remaining orders are fully noticed 
by mo in the * References ’ at foot of each, and the whole repre- 
sents the outcome of notes made during the last twenty years. The 
history of the Khasiyas of Kumaon and its rulers up to the pub- 
lication of this volume has no existence, and what I now give may be 
fairly taken as an example of what can bo done by piecing toge- 
ther facts gathered here and there from writers in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. Pursuing the Khasiyas or Kkasas wherever they have 
been named by these writers, and all allusions to the Himalaya of 
the North-Western Provinces and the sacred world-famed shrines 
of Badarinath and Kedarnath, we have a fairly-connected history 
of the people and the country from the very earliest times. The 
local inscriptions and the records of the neighbouring country of 
Nep&l fill up many a gap and confirm or explain tradition. For 
tradition, I have had the valuable notes of the late Rudradatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, the results of whose inquiries 
were transmitted to me by Sir John Strachoy. I also examined the 
records of all suits for revenue-free grants of land, chiefly decided 
by Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner of Kumaon, and from them 
obtained copies of the grants made by the earlier rulers, which afford 
a fair senes from the fifteenth century onwards, and confirm in a 
great measure or correct the data arrived at from traditional sources. 
They also explain in many instances the reasons for the grants, 
and thus afford valuable materials for history, and with the local 
genealogies give a fairly exhaustive and accurate list of the rulers. 

The travels of Hwen Thsang have been examined and confirmed, 
and the sites of Brahmapura and the Amazonian kingdom of the 
* Queens of the East,’ the Stri Rdjya of the Puranas, have been 
ascertained. Tradition connected Kumaon with the celebrated 
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Vikram&ditya, but I have shown that the popular story of that R&ja 
and his era cannot be accepted ; that the Saka era was really estab- 
lished in 79 A.D., to mark the consecration of the Buddhist Saka 
king Kanishka: but the Vikram&ditya era was not used until the 
eighth century, though dating from 56 B. C., and was the invention 
of the anti-Buddhist faction. Neither of these eras is connected 
with the local history of Kumaon. 

Another important bye-examination is the question of the 
connection between the Khasas and Katyuri rulers in Kumaon 
and the Kho people and Kator rulers in Kashkara at the western 
end of the Himalaya beyond Kashmir. This connection was 
suggested by the late Sir H. M. Elliot, and I have examined it so 
far as my materials allowed, and have afforded the inquirer, by 
references, means for judging for himself of the correctness or 
otherwise of the conclusions at which I have arrived (p. 438). One 
outcome of this digression is the conviction that the time has 
passed for attributing to the small Aryan immigration to which we 
owe the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are assumed to be 
of Aryan blood, and even for holding that all so-called Rajputs are 
of Aryan descent. What Aryans were, and how to tribes of com- 
mon origin the name has been denied, has been noticed ; and it 
would not be difficult to show that some of our oldest Rajpdt 
tribes are of Baktrian, Parthian or Skythian origin. Indeed, no 
result of my researches is of more importance than this, that the 
Aryans of the Vedas were soon absorbed by the indigenous popu- 
lations and the never-ceasing waves of immigrants, and have left 
behind them a language and a literature as their most lasting 
remains. The Khasiyas of Kumaon have as much right to be 
palled an Aryan raoe in its widest sense as many others with a 
more established name, but the fact that they have not yet come 
up to their plains brethren in caste and religious observances still 
excludes them from the ranks of the twice-born. A close observer 
can still see amongst them the working of those laws whioh have in 
the course of centuries transmuted many a similarly-situated tribe 
into good Hindds. A prosperous Kumdoni Dom stonemason can 
command a wife from the lower Rajpdt Khasiyas, and a successful 
Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure plains 
pedigree. Year by year the Brdhmanising influence proceeds, and 
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people are becoming more orthodox in their religious observances 
and the fanes of iho dii minores are becoming somewhat neglected . 
No more powerful influence in this direction exists than the teach* 
ings of our educational department, strange as it may seem ; but 
with education comes a fitness for higher employment/ and with us 
in Kumaon, higher emoluments means respectability, and this in 
turn ensures orthodoxy. The few prayers of the hard-worked cul* 
tivator are improved into the lengthened ostentatious services of 
the well-paid leisure-loving clerk or contractor. 

The chapters on religion 1 open up a new survey of the subject.. 
We commence with religion as it is, and work upwards. We 
have before us a census of nearly one thousand temples, and the 
analysis of the forms worshipped in them gives us an accurate 
grasp of the existing phenomena. This accomplished, the historic 
method is adopted and the history of each form, or rather class of 
forms, is traced with the result that we find that Buddhism, 
though nominally dead, yet lives and is still the faith of the masses ; 
for the existing ceremonies and services can he traced hack as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to Sivaism. This explains the 
apparent disappearance of Buddhism in the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and answers the query which has often arisen in tho 
mmd of the thoughtful observer,— how did Buddhism disappear • 
what were the influences at work which led to the downfall of a 
re lgion which for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts and held 
the affections of a great section of the Indian people ? The answer 
is clwirly, that Buddhism Jias been absorbed by Sivaism and that 

“* * *W"» ^ polrd.moni.tic 
cults of the aboriginal tribes as to preserve little of their original 

structure. This mingling of the pre-Brabmanical, Buddhistic and 
mmistic conceptions has given ns the existing Hinduism of tho 
masses, and has had even a considerable influence in moulding the 
tenets of the more esoteric schools. 

Our examination of the religious festivals observed in ICumaon 

gu ed by tho so ar calendar and the Saka year, and where 

iald according to ft. lani-olar rear. by „„ „ f „ 

man.«,l origin. Tha, ar. tfca fetivai, at ft, t.o harwt, . 
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those in honor of the NAgas at the Jeth Dasahra and Nag-p*m- 
ch ami, the great Salva Sakta services of the first nine nights of 
Chiiit and Asoj, and the festivals in honor of the rural deities, 
Ghantakarn, Goril, Cliaumu, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of 
almost all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male buffaloes 
are also offered, and in former times human sacrifices were not 
uncommon at the temples of the dark half of the consort of Siva, 
All these facts mark the non- Brahman ical origin of the more popular 
festivals of the mass of the people. An examination of the mn- 
dhya or daily prayers and of the services given in the Dasakar- 
mddi paddhati or 4 manual of the ten rites, (fee./ also shows that the 
eolid portion of the ritual is borrowed from tho Tantras, the 
acknowledged fifth Veda of both Saiva and Bauddha in the tenth 
century. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their daily 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations 
were, and what the curious movements of the hands within the 
prayer-bag ( gaumttkk ) and muttered words intended. I am not 
aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained, and now record the 
prdndydm and its prefaces after a lengthened practice of them 
myself. The other portions of the ritual have never been given in 
such detail, and without them tho services cannot be either correctly 
appreciated or properly understood. Nearly all these ceremonies 
possess more or less ornate rituals which are full of those mystical 
formulae, dharani mantras , vtjas and mddras which appear to 
have been the fashion all over the world when tho Tantras were 
written — for India has its dark middle ages quite as much as Eu- 
rope. In nothing is the kinship of race more distinctly shown 
than in -the history of thought in India and in Europe ; almost every 
theory advanced by Greek and Boman thinkers has its parallel in 
India ; and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs to bo studied in any 
considerable Indian town, we can find curious and startling 
analogies with the broad beliefs of the inhabitants of our European 
cities* Let this real union help us in our efforts to know each 
other, and to this end I offer this portion of my last contribution 
to our knowledge of the North-Western Provinces. 

Calcutta ; 

20 th March, 1884 * 


E. T. ATKINSON. 
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Zoology (Vertebrata). 

CONTENTS. 
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The fauna of Kumaun is as varied as its flora, but up to the 
present, with the exception of the mammalia, birds, fishos, and 
butterflies, it has not received the attention to which its interesting 
character and position entitle it. The materials for the two follow- 
ing chapters were collected with a view to give an account of the 
fauna of the North-Western Provinces, and the portion comprising 
the mammals and birds of the plains has already appeared in the 
third volume of the Gazetteer. We shall here confine ourselves to 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes of the hills. For the 
remaining orders it has not been possible {except in the case of but- 
terflies) to separate the species common to the hills and plains from 
those only found in the hills and those only found in the plains, or 
indeed, to distinguish clearly between the species proper to upper 
India and those found in other parts of India. This difficulty 
arises chiefly from the careless notation of. locality adopted by the 
cider writers on natural history, who were the first to describe many 
species, and whose names therefore stand to the present day and 
cannot be ignored. The word ‘ India’ or ‘ Indes-orientales’ attach- 
ed as the locality to the descriptions of species, up to very recent 
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times, comprises widely different places. From indications it would 
appear to include in some instances the Phillipine islands, tlie 
islands of the Malay archipelago and other countries which the 
writer placed without specification in his ideal Indian region. In 
the same manner the words ‘ North-India’ and ‘ Nortli-BengaP 
sometimes mean Asam and sometimes the North-Western Provin- 
ces and the Panjab, so that to rediscover these species and assign 
them to their proper localities remains one of the objects which the 
present generation of observers should place before themselves. 
In the words of Wallace 1 : — “It is admitted that a knowledge of 
the exact area occupied by a species or a group is a real portion of 
its natural history, of as much importance as its habits, its struc- 
ture or its affinities ; and that wo can never arrive at any trustworthy 
conclusions as to how the present state of the organic world was 
brought about, until we have ascertained with some accuracy the ge- 
neral laws of the distribution of living things over the earth’s surface.” 
Mr. W. Plan ford has divided India into a series of provinces which 
would suit our purpose with the addition of the precise locality. 
They are (1) the Punjab province or sub-region, including the Panjab, 
Sind, Kachh and western Unjputuna : (2) the Indian province, 
including the rest of the Peninsula and northern Ceylon, except the 
Malabar and Eastern-Bengal province : (3) the Malabar province, 
comprising the low country oil the west coast of India from Cape 
Comorin to a little north of Bombay and tin* range of hills along 
the same coast as far north possibly as the Tapti river and also the 
hill tracts of southern Ceylon : (4) the Asam (Eastern-Bengal) 
province, limited by a line drawn northwards from the head of the 
bay of Bengal. The Indian province is further divided into sub- 
provinces : — (1) the Gangetic sub-province or Hindustan extend- 
ing south as far as the Narmada, and in its eastern portion compris- 
ing only the valley of the Son and that of the Ganges as far as 
Benares : (2) the Deccan sub-province stretching from the Nar- 
mada to the Krishna ; bounded on the east by a lino drawn north 
and south a little east of Nagpur, and on the west by a line drawn 
a little east of the crest of the Western Ghats or Sahy&dri range : 
(3) the Bengal sub-province, bounded on the west by the preceding 
and extending as far south as the Godavari : (4) the Madras sub- 

1 Island life, p. 13. 
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province includes the remainder of southern India and the plains of 
northern Ceylon. An insect caught at Allahabad should be labelled 
“ Hind. (Ail’d.) by which the province and precise locality is 
at onco distinguished. Wo need hardly remark that the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals is ono of the most interesting 
branches of natural history and one that leads indirectly to results 
bearing on the most important biological questions of the day. 

In the following pages, with the exception of the birds and 
butterflies, the lists do not pretend to be exhaustive or to be in all 
cases quite up to the most recent and approved systematic arrange- 
ment. With the small leisure and the smaller materials for refer- 
ence at my command it would be hopeless to attempt completeness. 
The lists of the Arachnida and Insccta are compiled from my note- 
books and include the jottings-down of many years. Where the 
word 4 India 5 has been given as the locality from which a recorded 
species was received, no mention of the locality is given in the lists • 
but where any part of India is distinctly indicated, it is noted in 
brackets . 1 Many of these localities may have been given in error, 
but for this the list is not responsible. The references at the foot of 
each section include the authorities from which many of the names 
of Indian species have been taken, and a short notice under each 
order will give a very general idea of the animals belonging to it and 
the sources of my information. It is with much reluctance that 
these imperfect notes are submitted in their present form, but the 
knowledge that opportunity for revision and completion will probably 
never occur and that they are the only ones of their kind yet available 
has wrung an unwilling consent to their publication, in the hope that 

1 The following abbreviations have been used : — 

Ab. * lor Asam, including Siihat, Kachar, Sikkim, Nag a hills. 

Ben. ,» Bengal : evidently used in a broad sense. 

Bom. „ Bombay : includes the presidency. 

Cal. 9I Calcutta. 

Cen. In „ Central India : used loosely. 

Deo. Deccan, especially Pima. 

Him. „ Him&laya. 

In. „ Alt India : used where the insect is rocorded from Mad., Bom , B i» 

Mad. „ Madras : includes Carnatic, Coromandel coast. 

Mai. ,, Malabar. 

Mus. „ Mussooree. 

Nep. „ Nep&l. 

N. I. „ North India : either Hindustan or As&ra. 

N. B. „ North Bengal : chiefly N.-W, Provinces and Ondh. 

Nil „ Nilgiris, in Madras. 

Panj. „ l’anjib. 
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they may induce others with more time and better materials to 
give us a complete history of the lesser forms of animal life in India. 

MAMMALIA, 

So much has been written about the mammals of India that in 
^ ^ the present list of the principal species that 

are found in Kumauu, a referer.ee to Jerdon 
or some other authority is alone made, which with the notes on the 
papers of Hodgson and others at the end of the section will suffi- 
ciently indicate the sources of more precise information. For the 
local notes on the Mammalia I am indebted to Mr. G. Greig, Conser- 
vator of Forests, who has kindly placed the results of some fifteen 
years 9 observation of the wild animals of these hills in my hands* 

SimiaDjE — M onkeys. 

Fresbytis schistaceous, Hodgson — Himalayan Langoor — Gani- 
langur . Jerdon, 6 : Hodgson, J. A. 8. 13en., IX., 1211. 

Large herds of this handsome monkey are commonly to be met 
with throughout the wooded portions of the hills, from the dense 
jungles of the submontane tract up to the oak and fir forests at 
12,000 teet above the level of the sea. The langur feeds on wild- 
fruits and flowers and on the buds and young leaves of many trees 
and plants, but acorns form its chief food from August to Febru- 
ary, and during those months it is found in all the great oak forests. 
Potatoes, when procurable, are greedily eaten, but it seldom attacks 
other cultivated crops. It may, however, occasionally be seen steal- 
ing into a garden to feed on the buds and tender leaves of the rose. 
The langur is very common about Naini Tal and Mussooree and in 
the mixed forests of the Bhabar, where it often falls a prey to the 
stealthy leopard that lies in wait for it at the foot of a tree. It is 
probable that the species which frequents the forests of the sub- 
montane tract in the cold season migrates to the outer ran go in 
summer, but it does not go far into the interior, and the species that 
is found to the north of the outer range of hills appears to be per- 
manently resident there and is found there at all seasons of the 
year. It is a curious fact that the deer known as sumbcir, cMtal, and 
gural are frequently seen near a herd of lany&rs. The two former 
may keep near the monkeys for the sake of the fruit that is shaken 
from the trees, hut tho gural cannot have such an object in view as 
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it does not eat fruit. He may, however, desire the society of the 
langurs for protection, since there is no animal more quick of 
hearing. Tko langur is frequently the first to give notice of the 
approach of a leopard or tiger. In evidence of the friendly feeling 
that exists between these monkeys and the deer tribe it may bo 
worth recording that a herd of cldtal has been seen feeding under 
a tree, whilst the langtirs, hanging from the branches, playfully 
touched the backs of the deer with their fore-hands. Langtirs are 
easily tamed and differ from the Bengal monkey in not being mis- 
chievous or vicious. One had the run of a vegetable garden and 
used to feed on the peas without doing any further damage, finish- 
ing one pod before taking another. He was very amiable and in- 
dolent, resting on a branch all day after his meals until he got 
hungry again. He was never angry with anyone or anything and 
never appeared to imagine that dogs or men could attempt to do 
him any harm. The Him&layan langtir is easily distinguished from 
the Bengal langtir (P. Entellus) by its hands being concolorous with 
its body and by its loud grunting note of alarm, whilst the hands of 
the latter are jet black and its voice is more of a deep bass mourn- 
ful bellow. 

InuilS Rhesus, Desm. ; I. erythreeus , Schr. ; Pithex oinops , 
Hodgson — The Bengal monkey — Bandar . Jerdon, 11 : Hodgson, 
J. A. S. Ben., IX., 1211. 

This is the common red-faced and red-callositied monkey found 
all over these provinces and extending in the Himalaya up to 7,000 
feet. It feeds on many sorts of grain, fruits, flowers, buds and 
leaves and even insects, such as locusts and grasshoppers. The 
herds generally establish themselves on a steep bank in a mango- 
grove near a village or in forest or precipitous ground near out- 
lying cultivation, whence they emerge when unobserved and do 
immense damage to cultivated crops. They are mischievous, 
treacherous and dirty in their habits and do not form desirable 
pets. 

Inuua Pelops, Horsfield — Hill monkey. Jerdon, 11. 

Major Hutton obtained this monkey from the interior of the 
Mussooree hills, where it replaces L Rhesus at high elevations, 
but the difference between the two species is not well established. 
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Chiroptera. 

Pteropus medius, Tom. : P. Edwardm , Geoff. : leucocephahts , 
Hodgs. : asmmcnsis, M’Call. — Flying-fox — Chany idavi . Jen! on, 
18 : Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., IV., 700 : Tickell, Gal. J. N. H., 111., 
29 : Dobson, 18. 

This species is common throughout the Tanii and feeds on fruits, 
wild and cultivated. 

Cynopterus marginatus, Geoff. ; Pteropus pi/rirorus, Hodgs. — • 
Small fox-hat — Chhoti chavyulari. Jordon, 20 : Hodgson, J. A. S., 
Ben., IV., 700 : Dobson, 24. 

Common throughout all India, feeding on fruits, wild and cul- 
tivated. 

Rhinolophus luctus, Tern. — Large leaf-hat. Jerdon, 23 : Hodg- 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XII., 414 : (R. perniger ?), Dobson, 39. 
Procured from Mussooree, Nepal, Darjiling. 

Rhinolophus mitratus, Blyth — Mitred leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24 : 
Blyth, J. A. S., Ben., XIII., 483 : Dobson, 42. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus ferrum-equinus, Schreb.;^y«/w5, Hodgs. — Dark- 
brown leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24 : Hodgson, /.<?., IV., 699 : Dobson, 53. 
Procured from Mussooree and Central Nepal. 

Rhinolophus Pearsonii, llorsf. — Pearson’s leaf-bat. Jerdon, 

25 : Dobson, 43. 

Common about Mussooree, procured at Darjiling. 

Rhinolophus affinis, Horsf. ; Itouxii, Tem.— Allied leaf-bat. 
Jerdon, 25 : Dobson, 47. 

Procured at Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus garoensis, Dobson. Mon., 48. 

Procured at Mussooree. 

Rhinolophus macrotis, Hodgs. Large-eared leaf-bat. Jerdon, 

26 : Hodgson, l.c., XIII., 485 : Hobson, 45. 

Procured from NepAl and Mussooree, but rare. 

Phyllorhina anniger, Hodgson — Large liorse-shoe bat. Jerdon, 

27 : Hodgson, l.c ., IV., 699 : Hobson, 64. 

Procured from Mussooree, Nepal, Harjiling. 
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Phyllorhina diadema, Gooff. \ IL nobilis , Cantor. Dobson, 61. 

Procured from Dehra Dun. 

Phyllorhina speoris, Schneider. — Indian horse-shoe bat. Jer- 
don, 27 : Dobson, 67. 

Procured in Dehra Dun and near Puna. 

Phyllorhina bicolor, Torn. Dobson, 70. 

Procured in Dehra Dun. 

Phyllorhina fulva, Gray. Dobson, 72. 

Procured at Hardvvar. 

Megaderma Lyra, Geoff. ; M. carnatica , Ell. ; M. schistacea } 
Hodgs. — Large-eared vampire bat. Jerdon, 22 : Hodgson, J. A. S., 
Ben., XVI., 889 : Blyth, Ibid., XI., 225 : Dobson, 78. 

Not uncommon in the submontane tract. Blyth has shown 
that this species sucks the blood from other bats. Attaching itself 
firmly behind the ear it sucks the blood during flight and when its 
victim falls exhausted, devours it. 

Plecotns auritus, Linn. ; P. hovnochrous and dar}ilinyensis f 
Hodgs. — Long-eared bat. Jerdon, 47 ; Hodgson, Lc. } XVI., 894 : 
Dobson, 84. 

Same as the European species ; found throughout the hills, 
Simla, Mussooree. 

Vesperugo noctula, Schrob. 5 Vespertilio labiata, Hodgson. 
Jerdon, 36 ; Hodgson, l.c- f IV., 700 : Dobson, 89. 

Procured from the central region of Nepal. 

Vesperugo serotinus, Schreb.; Vespertilio noctula , Geoff.— Silky 
bat. Jerdon, 34 : Dobson, 109. 

Procured beyond Mussooree, rare. 

Vesperugo Leisleri, Kuhl — Hairy-armed bat. Jerdon, 34: 
Dobson, 91, 

Common in the valleys beyond Mussooree. 

Scotophilus Temminckii, Horsf. ; V. castaneus, Gray— Com- 
mon yellow bat. Jerdon, 38 : Dobson, 120 : J. A. S., Ben., XX., 157. 

Found all over India and reported from Dehra Ddn and the 
Tar&i. ... 
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Vespertilio mystacinus, Leis. Dobson, 133. 

Found throughout the Himalaya. 

Vespertilio murinuB, Schreb. Dobson, 137. 

Found throughout the north-west Himalaya. 

Vespertilio murinoides, Dobson. Mon., 138 : J. A. S., Ben., 
XLIL, ii., 205 : Jerdon, 46. 

Found in Chamba and Mussooree. 

Vespertilio nipalensis, Dobson. Mon., 141. 

Procured from Nep&l. 

Harpiocephalus griseus, Hutton. Dobson, 154, 

Found in Mussooree. 

Harpiocephalus leucogaster, Edw. Dobson, 157. 

Found in the north-west Himalaya and Tibet. 

Murina formosa, Hodgs.; Nycticejus TickeUii } Blytli — Beautiful 
bat. Jerdon, 42 ; Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., IV, 700. 

This beautiful yellow bat has been procured from Sikkim. 
Nepal, and the Himalaya, also from Central India. 

Talpid^e. 

Talpa micrura, Hodgs . ; T.cryptura, Blyth — Short-tailed mole. 
Jerdon, 51 ; Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., X , 910 ; XIX., 217. 

Procured from Darjiling, Nepal, and Kuraaun. 

Talpa macrura, Hodgs. — Long-tailed mole* Jerdon, 51 ; Hodg- 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XXVII., 176, 

Procured from Sikkim, doubtful in Kumaun. 

SORICIDiE. 

Pachyura indica, Ani. ; Sorex cGerulescens, Shaw — Musk-shrew, 
musk-rat — Chachur*dar . Jerdon, 53. 

Common throughout the hills and plains, procured at Naini T&I, 
Almora and Mussooree, possibly imported in baggage. 

Sorex Tytleri, Blyth — Dchra shrew. Jerdon, 56. 

Procured from Dehra Dun. 

Sorex Boccatus, Hodgs. — Hairy-footed shrew. Jerdon, 57 : 
Hodgson, Ann. Mag., N. H., XV., 270. 

Procured from Sikkim, Darjiling, NepfLl, and Mussooree. 
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Crocidura pygmoeoides, And. ; Sorex micronyx , Blyth — Small- 
cltiwod pigmy shrew. Jcnloiij 58 j Blyfcli, J. A, Ben., XXIV ,| 
33 : Anderson, lbicL, XLVI., ii., 279. 

Procured from Kumauu and Mussooree. 

Erinaceus Grayii, And. ; E. col laris. Gray — North Indian 
hedge-hog. Jerdon, 02. 

Doubtfully in Debra Diin : for synonymy of the Indian hedge- 
hogs see Anderson in J. A. S., Ben., XL VII., ii., 195. 

Ursid^;. 

Ursus Isabellinus, Horsf. — Brown bear — Ldl-bhdlu , bhura. 
-Jerdon, 69. 

This is the red, gray, or silver or snow bear of sportsmen. It 
fa found in Darina and Byans, but, strange to say, it has not been 
distinctly noticed between the Pindar and Trijogi-Narayan on the 
ridge separating the Mundakiui from the Bliilang. To the west it 
occurs throughout native Garhwal and Bisahr to Kashmir and also 
across the passes in Tibet. As a rule it seeks tho upper ranges, 
living along or above the upper limit of forest far away from the 
haunts of man and feeds on roots, weeds, grasses and even insects, 
lizards and snakes. It trusts almost entirely to its sense of smell 
to detect the presence of an enemy, and with a favourable wind will 
distinguish a man fully a quarter of a mile off. Its powers of sight 
are, however, so weak that it is one of the easiest of the larger 
animals to stalk and shoot. In one case, the wind being favourable, 
a sportsman was able to creep up to within fifteen feet of a brown 
bear that was feeding on a slope without alarming it. In some 
places this bear visits the maize plantations and the orchards, and 
in many places solitary males take to sheep-stealing and commit 
great havoc amongst the mountain flocks. Owing to tho formation 
of its claws, it is a bad climber and seldom mounts a tree. As a 
rule, the brown hear is a timid animal and disinclined to fight, but 
instances arc not wanting in which it has shown considerable. deter- 
mination and courage. It hybernates from December to March, 
retiring to a hollow in the rocks or under the roots of a large tree. 
The fat that lias accumulated in the summer is all absorbed during 
the long sleep, and in April the bear awakes thin and ragged, the 
stomach quite empty and the fur full of scurf. The brown bear 

2 
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pairs about August, and the young ones, generally two, are pro- 
duced in April or May. It is very partial to raw flesli and readily 
eats one of its own kind when the skin has been removed, as well as 
the carrion of cows that have died irom disease or accident. See 
note on Horsfield’s description in Cal. J. N. II., III., 268. 

Ursus tibetanus, Cuv. : torquatus , Sehinz. — Himalayan black 
bear — IxieJth, bhdln. Jcrdon, 70. 

This bear is very commonly met with all through the hills from 
the Tons to the Sdrda and from the upper limits of vegetation down 
to as low as 8,000 feet. It has been procured at Gorighnt on the 
Ganges about eight miles above Hard war, but is, however, seldom 
seen in the lower hills except during winter. It climbs trees far 
better than the brown bear and frequently mounts them to plunder 
the combs of the honey-bee. The black bear is very destructive 
to such crops as maize, mandua , buckwheat and gourds. It is also 
exceedingly fond of fruit, such as apricots, peaches, apples and wal- 
nuts, and occasionally grazes on green wheat and barley when they 
are young and succulent and before the ear has formed. At times, 
when cultivated fodder is not procurable, it feeds on acorns, the 
young shoots of the nhutdl (hill bambu) and other jungle fruits, 
roots and grasses. Both the black and the brown bear devout 
beetles, grasshoppers and locusts and eat flesh both fresh and putrid. 
Occasionally one takes to killing and eating sheep, but an old resi- 
dent well acquainted with these hills declares that in his experience 
he h as only known of one case in which a black bear bad become 
a confirmed sheep-stealer. This was a very large old male covered 
with scars and hearing the marks of three bullet wounds. He cared 
neither tor men nor dogs and died fighting bravely to the last. 
The black hears of the upper ranges hybernate, but those of the 
lower hills do not. They show more fight than the brown bear and 
many villagers are mauled by them every year. As a rule, the 
black bear will never touch a man if the man shows a bold front, 
but if he is come upon suddenly and at close quarters and the man 
turns to run, the courage of the bear rises to the occasion and he 
follows the man and claws him on the head and face. 

The hear usually charges on all fours at a gallop like a great 
dog i with its mouth open and emitting a loud angry grunt at almost 
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©very stride. Those that live in the upper ranges produce their 
cubs, usually two at a time, in April-May, but those frequenting 
the lower ranges are not so regular in their habits. All make tlieir 
dens in naturally-formed caves, and to these the female retires 
during the period of gestation and old and young seek a refuge in 
them when pursued. The black bear has almost if not quite as 
inferior a sense of sight as the brown bear and an equally keen 
sense of smell. It is more intelligent and can easily be tamed, but, 
strange to say, if noosed by the foot in a trap and unable to break 
away by force, it never attempts to sever the rope or sapling to 
which the gin is attached and remains a prisoner until it dies or is 
killed. This fact is vouched for by a well-known sportsman. 
Black bears are sometimes killed by tigers, and specimens have been 
procured which boro unmistukcably the marks of a tiger’s claws 
and teeth. It is doubtful whether A Hums fulgens , Ouv., the red 
cat bear, the wdh of Nepal and bhauna richh of the west, occurs in 
these provinces. It has been procured in Nepal and may be easily 
recognised from the deep ochreous red colour of the head, and its 
face, chin and ears within being white. It is reported as having been 
found to the west and east of our limits and may possibly occur with- 
in them. See Jerdon, 74 : Hodgson in J. A. S., Ben., VI., 560. 

Ursus labiatus, Blain ; Bradypus nr sinus, Shaw ; Melursus 
lybicus, Meyer — Sloth bear — Jdbar . Jerdon, 72. 

This bear hardly bears out its English appellation, for it can run 
fairly fast and is not of slothful habits. It is found all through 
the 8(il forests of the lower hills and in the Tardi, where it is 
frequently met with in swampy ground and marshes and is much 
feared by elephants. Its principal food is ants, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, fruits, roots, and honey, and it probably also consumes 
frogs, fish and fiesh when it can lay hold of them. Its powers of 
suction and propelling wind from its mouth are remarkable. With 
its powerful claws it scrapes a large hole at the base of a white-ant’s 
nest, then blows away the dust and sucks out the larva. It is 
especially fond of the fruit of the ma/iua , jdman , and D. Mela noxy Ion. 
The young are produced at various times, but usually about Decem- 
ber to January, and in March they are able to accompany their 
mother in her travels* They are easily tamed and beoome quite 
tractable. See Tickell’s paper, Cal, J. N. H., X, 199* - - 
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Melidid.e. 

Mellivora indica, Skw ; [frfiita.rus inanntu Ilodgs. — Indian 
badger — Bijit. Jerdon, 78 : Hodgson, As. Ives., XIX., GO ; J. A, S., 
Ben., V., 671. 

This species is not uncommon in ti n submontane tract and 
lower outer hills. Specimens 1* >v e been procured at RAmnagar 
and in the Patli Dun. It feeds on rats, nice, birds, frogs and insects, 
and is often very destructive- to poultry It probably also feeds 
on honey when procurable. 

MUSTELIO/E. 

Martes flavigula, Bodd. ; ITardwiekei , Ilorsf. — Black-capped 
marten — Chilrola , titarola. Jerdon, 82. 

This very common animal is very destructive to game in Ku- 
maun and occurs almost from the southern boundary up to the 
limits of vegetation. It is on the move all hours of the day and 
generally hunts in pairs, though as many as ten have been seen 
hunting together at the same time. It. is a very fair runner on the 
ground and as active as a squirrel in trees and is perhaps the boldest 
of all the minor carnivora. Some dogs chased a pair and caught 
one whilst the other took refuge in a tree ; although the owner of 
the dogs was standing by onconraging them to kill the one that had 
been caught., the other came down from the tree and vigorously 
attacking the dogs perished in defence of its companion. Natives 
say that martens kill small deer and they aro certainly very destruc- 
tive to poultry. They travel great distances and are constantly 
changing their ground, so that it is difficult to meet with them. 

Mustela sub-hemachalana, Hodgs. ; M. humeral is, Blyth— Hima- 
layan weasel. Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., VI., 563. 

This small animal frequents the walls of terraces and houses 
that have been built of dry masonry, but is nowhere common. 

Mustela Kathiah, Hodgs. — Yellow-bellied weasel — Kdthiya - 
nyttia. Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., IV., 702. 

Said to occur in eastern Kumaun. 

Mustela Erminra— Stoat, ermine. 

Specimens have been procured from Jnmurtr and Bisahr and it 
is common in Lahiil, Spiti, and Tibet. Jerdon, 84. 
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Lutra Nair, Cuv. ; tarayensis, Hodgs.j chinensis , indica , Gray — ■ 
Common Indian otter — Ud } ud-billao^pan-ud • J erdon, 86 : Hodgson, 
J. A. S., Ben., VIIL, 319. 

This otter is found throughout the Tarai and in all the larger 
streams along the foot of the hills, ascending the rivers to thirty miles 
and perhaps more. It is difficult to determine where it gives place 
to the hill otter. It usually hunts in parties of five or six, though as 
many as twelvo have been seen together in the Ramganga in the 
Patli Dun and twenty in the Suswa in Dehra Dun. The skin must 
bo i plucked’ before becoming the beautiful otter fur so popular for 
the trimming of ladies’ dresses. It is better to pluck the skin 
before it is taken off, an operation which can usually bo done by 
relays of men in about six hours, as the long hairs come out very 
easily, leaving the under fur exposed. The fur of the Indian otter 
is very good, though somew hat inferior in texture to that of the 
European species. It is in great request with the Tibetans and 
Bhotiyas, who use it as ear lappets for their caps. 

Lutra vulgaris, Erx.; L.monticola , Hodgs. — Hill otter. Jerdon, 
88 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., VIII., 319. 

It is not clear whether this otter occurs in the Kumaun Hima- 
laya. It is the common otter of Europe, and, so far as is known, is 
restricted to the interior of the Himalaya. 

Aonyx leptonyx, Hors. ; indigitata , dkimenshy Hodg. ;2TorAjteldii 9 
Gray — Clawless otter. Jerdon, 89 : Hodgson., I . c., 7111., 319. 

This small otter is of an earthy brown or chestnut-brown above 
and has been procured in the Sarda at Barmdeo, above the junction 
of the Alaknanda and Pindar near Karnprayag, in the Nandakini 
above Nandpray&g and in the Bhilang The claws are very minute, 
and hence its English name. Otters are easily tamed and become 
very much attached to their owners. 

Felim:. 

Fells Tigris, Linn.— 1 Tiger— Sher, ahu, bdgh . Jerdon, 92. 

The tiger is found from the Tardi up to 10-11,000 feet and is 
believed occasionally to cross the passes into Tibet. Those which 
are found on the outer ranges doubtless migrate to the Bh&bar and 
Tardi, but those found in the interior never leave the hills. They 
are quite different in appearance, being more bulky, with longer and 
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more furry liair and shorter and thicker tails. Twenty years ago tigers 
were very numerous in the Bhabar, the Tarai and the hills, but owing 
to the extension of cultivation, the increase of population and the 
greater use of arms of precision, tlieir numbers have considerably 
diminished. The hill tiger is a quarrelsome animal and often 
attacks one of its own species that trespasses on its domain. In 
1870 a dead tiger was brought into camp that had apparently been 
killed by another tiger, and about three years ago an officer found 
a very old male tiger in the Jatinsar hills that had been killed and 
partially eaten by another tiger. The tiger does not confine itself 
to animals killed by it in the chase. It has been known to eat the 
putrid carcase of a buffalo that had died by accident, and in the 
hills the common bait for the dead-fall trap is a dead sheep or goat. 
The pairing time is from December to January, when the m lies 
may be heard 'making their peculiar sighing-bellowing noise to 
attract the females. The females appear to breed every second or 
third year, producing, generally in the cold weather, from two to 
five and sometimes six cubs at a birth. It is very rarely, however, 
that more than three survive, and generally there are only two and 
often only one. The largest skins have been procured from the 
Bhagirathi valley and one over U'U' 7 from the nose to the tip of 
the tail in daunsar. Several over ten feet have been obtained ill tho 
Tarai. Tigers always kill large animals, such as a full-grown buffalo 
or bullock, by seizing the throat from below; but with smaller animals, 
such as sheep, deer and man, they usually grip from above and break 
the nock. It will be useful here to summarise the information that 
wc possess regarding the statistics of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals. These, though now some sixty per cent, less than 
they were thirty years ago, are still sufficiently numerous to place 
the hill-districts of these provinces at the head of tho list both for 
deaths of human beings from tigers, leopards and bears and for the 
numbers of these animals destroyed in order to claim the rewards. 
In the earlier years of British rule Katyiir and Gangoli were 
almost deserted on account of the presence of numerous man-* 
eating” tigers. As late as 1848, Mr. Batten, writing of Gangoli, 
describes Pattis Bel, Atliagaon and Kamsyar as excessively jungly 
and harassed by tigers 4 In some of the tracts near the rivers 
notorious ‘ man-eaters’ are hardly ever absent and at times tho 
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loss of human life is considerable.’ In the Bhabar, as at present, 
tigers were numerous. Pargana Cliandpur and the Patli Dun in 
Garhwal 1 as well as the whole of the Tarai district long held an 
unenviable notoriety as w ell for the insalubrity of their climate as 
for the number of tigers that they harboured. In the twenty years 
between January, and January, 1880, the records of the 

Kumaun district show that (392 persons were killed by wild-beasts 
or snakes, without reckoning those where the cause of death was 
not ascertained or not reported, which may safely be estimated at 
one-fourth more. Fifty human lives are thus lost every year in 
the Kumaun district alone. During the same period, in the same 
district, 624 tigers, 2,718 leopards, 4,6(36 bears and 27 wild-dogs 
were destroyed and rewards were paid for their capture amounting 
to Rs. 30,812. This return does not give the entire number of 
these wild animals killed, as in many cases the reward is not claimed 
or the skin gets spoiled before it can he taken in or the animal 
perishes in some place where it is not possible to follow it and obtain 
evidence of its death. From a return of inquests held in Grarhwal 
between 1850 and 1863, the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals was recorded at 276 during that period, and Rs. 13,784 
wore paid as rewards for the destruction of 91 tigers, 1,300 leopards 
and 2,602 bears. Taking the decade 1870-79, the returns show 
that 211 persons (123 males) were killed by wild animals and 
Its. 9,317 were paid as rewards for destroying 62 tigers, 905 leo- 
pards and 1,740 bears. A similar series of returns for the Tarai 
district show that between 1867 and 1869 the mortality from the 
attacks of wild animals amounted to 54. Between 1871 and 1879, 
the deaths of 289 persons (157 males) wore recorded and Rs, 357 
were disbursed in rewards for the destruction of 43 tigers, 43 leo- 
pards and 4 bears. In many cases, however, the reward was not 
claimed, and the returns must be considered as only approximate. 
The statistics of the Dehra Diin district for the years 1875-79 
show the deaths from the attacks of wild animals to be 34, the 
majority of which were caused by wild elephants. During the same 

1 Mr. Traill writes thus of N&gpur in Garhwal (36th June, 1818) : — “ While 
the rest of Kumaun everywhere exhibits an astonishing increase of cultivation, 
this pargana remains a solitary instance of non-improvement ; the causes of this 
are to be found in the ravages annually committed thereon by tigers, a circum- 
stance which, while it prompts the desertion of existing villages, prevents the 
occupation of new. The tigers in this province are formidable rather from the 
nature of the country than from their numbeis.” 
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five years Bs.' 647 were disbursed on account of the destruction 
of 30 tigers, 53 leopards, 25 bears and 4 wolves. In the appendix 
will be found a detailed account of the number of persons killed and 
animals destroyed in each district for five years. This return is 
avowedly imperfect, as it only includes the deaths reported to the autho- 
rities and the animals killed for which rewards have been claimed. 

Felis pardus, Linn.; leopardits y Schreb. — Pard, panther, leopard 
— — Golddr, baghera , lakar-bdgha . Jerdon, 97. 

It is still a matter of discussion whether there are two distinct 
species of leopards, for it is difficult to believe that the insignificant 
cat-like, round-headed little animal of from 5 '-6' in length is the 
same as the powerful, handsome panther measuring 7^ '-8' and 
almost as bulky as a small tigress. A specimen 7 '9* long took 
the united efforts of three strong men to place it on an elephant. 
In the hills, at least, the larger variety does not appear to be slighter 
in build than the smaller, still there is some ground for tlio state- 
ment that the larger variety is the more slender even there. 
A specimen procured in the Piitli Dun appeared to be a very 
different form from that observed in the western Himalaya. It 
was taller than the ordinary leopard, very slightly built, had a 
rather long head and was very savage. It is, however, very 
uncommon. The ordinary leopard, both the la|go and the small 
variety, is very common all over the hills and in parts very destruc- 
tive. The natives kill a great number in dead-fall traps baited 
with a dead sheep, goat or dog In western Garhwal they use a 
trap that catches the leopard alive and which is much better in 
every way, as there is no fear of killing dogs in it, and a live bait is 
used which is quite safe, from the leopard. This trap consists of 
a narrow passage built with big stones with a rough frame-work of 
wood at the entrance, in which is fitted a sliding bar to serve as a 
door. At the other end of the trap is a small space for the kid or 
puppy ; and this is partitioned off by a stone slab with holes bored in 
it. The sliding bar is raised and then the trap is set in exactly tho 
same manner as the dead-fall trap. The leopard creeps in to attack 
the bait, the door frills down behind him, and he is at once secured 
in such a cramped position that he is unable to exert his strength in 
trying to get free and remains there until the trapper kills him. The 
leopard is particularly fond of dogs and has been known to carry 
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them off in broad daylight from houses in Naini Til and Almora 
and in the evening from the public roads in presence of the 
owners. 

Felis Uncia, Sch. ; umdoides , Hodg. ; Irbis, Ehr. — Ounce, snow- 
leopard — Barhal-kai . Jerdon, 101. 

The snow-leopard is nowhere common to the south of the snowy 
range, but there are generally one or two on all hills where the blue 
sheep ( Ovis Nahura) are found. As a rule they do not frequent 
the wooded parts of the hills, though a female and two cubs were 
procured in the forest near Jhala in the Bhigirathi valley. The 
ounce feeds on the blue-sheep, musk-deer and other animals found 
near its haunts, and it will kill domestic sheep and goats if it finds 
the opportunity for catching a stray one. It is a very timid animal 
and in these hills does not appear to carry off dogs. The fur is of 
a pale-yellowish ground with dark gray marks all over the body 
except on the stomach which is pure white. The skin is rare and 
valuable. 

Felis viverrina, Benn. ; viverriceps , Ilodgs. ; celidogaster, 
Tem. ; himalayana , Jerd. — Large tiger-cat — Jangli-billi . Jerdon, 
103. 

A fine specidj^n of this powerful cat was procured at the foot 
of the hills in western Garhwal, but it is very rare. 

Felis bengalensis, Desm. ; nipalensis and pardichrouSy Hodgs.— 
Leopard cat — Baghera-billi . Jerdon, 105. 

This very handsome cat is found all over these hills at eleva- 
tions 6-11,000 feet up to the limits of forest. It does not appear 
to frequent the lower ranges or the jungles of the submontane 
tract. Its principal food is rats and mice, but it is also very destruc- 
tive to young birds of all kinds, particularly to young pheasants. 
It is a good climber and always seeks a tree when pursued by dogs. 
The markings seem to vary with the locality and its altitude and 
differ much in specimens from the same district. It is doubtful 
whether F. aurata , Tem. {F. moormensis , Hodgs.), the bay cat 
(Jerdon, 107), occurs west of the Kdli. 

Felis -Chaus, Guld. $. affinis, Gray j Lynchus erythrotis, Hodgs. ; 
Chaus lybicu8 } Gray — Common jungle-cat — Ban-bUli — Jerdon, 111, 

3 
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and Blythes note on wild types of the domestic cat. J. A. S., Ben., 
XXV., 439. 

This cat is very common in the forests of the submontane tract 
and in the hills of the lower rango lip to 6,000 feet. It lives iu 
grass or high crops, such as sugarcane, maize, and the millets, and 
feeds on rats, mice, birds, and leverets. It produces its young 
above ground in thick cover and does not frequent caves or holes. 
It breeds twice a year, producing two or three young at a birth. 
A kitten of this species grew’ up to be a very tame and affectionate 
pet. When first secured it was kept alive by forcing goat’s milk 
do>vn its throat with a spoon and afterw ards a few bits of cooked 
meat w f ere placed on a saucer with the milk, and it would then take 
a bit of the meat in its mouth and suck the milk through the meat. 
It never attempted to lap like the young of the domestic cat. There 
is a black species unnoticed by Jerdon, not uncommon in the forests 
of the submontane tract below Garhwal. At a distance of 15-20 
paces it looks quite black, but on closer inspection its colour is black- 
ish brown with indistinct dark spots, the tips of the hairs being 
black. It is about the size of the common jungle cat and a true 
Felix in regard to its rounded head, short and strong jaws, cutting 
teeth, powerful limbs, and retracted claws. Mr. Greig has seen 
four specimens and is in possession of the skins of two. 

Felis Caracal, Sch.; Caracal melanotis , Gray — Red lynx — - 
Siydh-yhosk . Jerdon, 113 : Blyth, J. A. S., Ben,, XI., 740. 

The red lynx has been found in the Debra Dun and probably 
exists in the forests below r the Garhwal and Kumaun hills, which 
are of a character similar to those of the Dehra Dun and are only 
separated from them by the Ganges. 

VlVERRID.®. 

Hycena striata, Zim. — Hyaena — Bhagidr , lakar-bagh . Jerdon, 
118. 

The hyaena is common in the submontane tract, but it seldom 
enters these hills. Below the hills it frequents broken, raviny 
ground where there is plenty of cover, sometimes in forest and 
sometimes in thorny jungle, and sandy watercourses where there 
is plenty of long grass. It is a skulking cowardly animal and 
never shows fight, even when wounded, if it has strength left to 
crawl away. It is said to be very partial to donkeys and dogs and 
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will kill domestic sheep and goats if it comes across stray ones; but 
its principal food is carrion and old bones. It is almost quite noc- 
turnal in its habits, leaving its lair at dusk and returning before 
break of day. In the Panj&b, it is found in the hills at Sabathu, 
Dagsh&i, and Kasauli. 

Viverra Zibetha, Linn. ; V. orientalis , melanurns and civettoides , 
Hodgs — Large civet-cat. 

This civet yields the drug of that name and is said to occur in 
the Tarai and hills. See Hodgson’s description, Cal. J. N. H., II., 
47, 61 ; Jerdon, 120. 

Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin ; F. indica , Geoff. ; F. pallida , 
Gray ; F. ltasse, Horsf. — Lesser civet-cat. Jerdon, 122. 

This civet-cat is very common in the scrub jungle all along the 
submontane tract, but it seldom enters the hills. It is generally 
found in the thorny thickets of the jujube ( her ) or in grass jungle 
or sandy ground where rats aro numerous. It has an exceedingly 
strong scent, and dogs are very fond of hunting it. The civet, 
though occasionally extracted, is of little value. 

Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgson (Cal. J. N. H., II., 57, and 
Jerdon, 124), the tiger spotted civet, does not appear to occur in 
Kumaun, though found in Nep&l, where it is said to be common. 

P aradoxurus Bondar, Gray ; P. hirsutus , Hodg. — Tar&i tree- 
cat Jerdon, 128, Hodgson, As. Res., XIX., 72. 

This tree or bear-cat is said to be found throughout the Tar&i 
below the hills extending into Bengal and Behar. There are two 
other allied species, apparently undescribed, which have been pro- 
cured by Mr. Greig. Of one he has seen five specimens and de- 
scribes it as about 40 inches long, the tail being about half that length, 
and very broad at the base : colour, a fine, bright dark grey through- 
out, with the exception of the feet and ears, which are black. This 
species is generally found in pairs. It climbs trees well and seems 
extremely fond of apples and other fruit. It has been procured at 
Binsar and in Naini T&l and as far west as Kulu. In shape it 
resembles an otter : hence its vernacular name ban-4d (forest-otter) 
in Kulu and khar-tid (grass-otter) in Kumaun. Of the second 
species Mr. Greig procured a single specimen of a female at Kami 
T&l which was of a much duller gray ; its tail was* shorter and at 
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the base not more than half the breadth of the tail of the former, 
and it had altogether a different appearance. 

Pagnma laniger, Gray, the Martes laniger of Hodgson, found 
in Tibet and the adjoining snowy region of the Himalaya and pro- 
cured in Nep&l; may occur in Kumaun. Jerdon, 129. 

Herpestes malaccensis, Cuy. ; IINyula> Hodgs. — Bengal mun- 

goose — Nytila. Jerdon, 134 

This little animal is found in the submontane tract and Dehra 
Dun and is replaced in the hills by the next. 

Herpestes nipalensis, Gray ; II. auro-punctatus, Hodgs. — Gold- 
spotted mungoose. Jerdon, 13d. 

This species is found all over the lower Himalaya from Sikkim 
to Kashmir and also ill the submontane tract. 

Canidte. 

Canis pallipes, Sykes— Wolf — Bheriya . Jerdon, 139. 

The wolf is found throughout the submontane tract and in the 
Dehra Dun, where a reward is given for its destruction. It does 
not seem to enter the hills. 

Canis aureus, Linn. — Jackal — Gidhar , shiy&L Jerdon, 142. 

Jackals are nowhere more common than in the Tarai and the 
scrub jungle along the foot of the hills. They ascend the valleys 
communicating with the plains, but are seldom found above 6-7,000 
feet. Their ordinary food is carrion, but they kill a great many 
young deer and often catch pea-fowl and are very fond of maize. 
They are very persistent in following a wounded deer, but they 
rarely venture near it until it is so exhausted as to be obliged to lie 
down. One seen pursuing a wounded doe antelope was observed to 
bring her to bay several times, but it never dared to touch her until 
she fell exhausted by the loss of blood from her wounds. On 
another occasion two jackals were pursuing a ravine deer, but they 
never attempted to fix it until it had fallen. Two hounds were, on 
another occasion, worrying a jackal when suddenly another came 
up and joined them in tearing the animal to pieces. The dogs did 
not seem to notice the stranger and he did not appear to be afraid of 
them. It was not until the master of the dogs showed himself that 
the jackal left off his task and slunk away, whilst the dogs showed 
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no desire to follow him. Jackals frequently go mad and are then 
more dangerous than mad dogs, as they attack all living beings that 
they meet. Their fur if taken in December-February and properly 
cured makes excellent carriage rugs. It is very difficult to capture 
them as they will not enter any description of box trap no matter 
how skilfully baited, and they are not often caught in dead-fall traps. 
The gin-trap when skilfully used is alone successful. 

Ouon rutilans, Tern.; C . primosvus 9 Hodgs. ; C. dukhunensisy 
Sykes — Wild-dog — Bhaunsa; hdsi (Tibet). Jerdon, 145. 

The wild-dog is found in all parts of the hills between the Tons 
and the Sarda, and, whether they have increased in numbers or not 
of late, are now included in the list of animals for whose destruc- 
tion the State pays a reward. They live chiefly on deer and their 
favourite prey is the sdmbhar , which is more easily run down than 
other deer. They kill a good number of cattle where deer are 
scarce and appear to hunt by scent just like a pack of hounds. 
They have very powerful jaws, and when they bring an animal to 
bay, they continue to spring at its hind quarters and stomach, taking 
out a mouthful at each bite, until the beast drops from exhaustion, 
when they go in and soon leave nothing but the bones. A dozen 
of them have been known to eat up a full-grown sdmbhar in little 
more than five minutes. In the valley of the Bhagirathi they are 
sometimes found close to the snows, hunting the blue-sheep (i barhal ). 
The wild-dog is of a bright rusty-red colour with black tips to his 
ears and tail, height about 19 inches, length of body 35 inches and 
of tail 16 inches. Mr. Greig notes the existence of another wild 
dog in Kashmir which has apparently not been noticed by Jerdon. 
He describes it as not so large a,s the bhaunsa and of exactly the same 
colour as a jackal. As many as twenty hunt together in a pack, 
uttering a snarling, cackling noise when disturbed. They prey on 
the ibex and musk-deer and do not disdain to eat carrion, having 
been seen to feed on the carcase of a bear from which the skin had 
been taken the previous day. Mr. Wilson has noticed that during 
the breeding season the wild-dog will drive its prey towards its lair 
before closing in and killing it, evidently in order to save itself the 
trouble of conveying the carcase to its young. Bee Hudson's paper 
in Cal. J. N. H., II., 205, and Campbell’s note on the osteology of 
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the Canidae in Ibid, 209. Kinloch gives a photograph of a head, 

p. 17. 

Vulpes bengalensis, Shaw.; Cuonchrysnrus , zantJiurus, and rufes - 
certs , Gray ; C. Kokree, Svkes — Indian fox -Lomri. Jerdon, 149; 
Blyth’s note, J. A. S., Ben., XXIII., 279. 

This pretty little animal is only found occasionally in the Tar&i 
and low country at the foot of the hills. It docs not appear to enter 
the hills, where it is replaced by the following. It is easily tamed 
if taken young and makes a faithful, affectionate pet. 

Vulpes montanuSj Pearson ; V. himalaicus, Ogilvy — Hill fox — 
Kuniya shiya l (Knmann) ; icctmu (Nepal) ; loh (Kashmir). Jerdon, 
152. 

This handsome fox is found all over the hills from the Tons to 
the Sarda, 4-12,000 feet. Its principal food is rats and offal, but it 
will take poultry when it has the opportunity, and doubtless con- 
stantly kills young pheasants and partridges. It is a very poor run- 
ner on level ground, and even on open hill sides an ordinary half- 
bred greyhound can easily catch it. It carries a very fine fur and 
its skin is in great demand for making rugs. 

DeLPHINIPjE. 

Platanista gangetica, Lebeck — Gangetic porpoise— Sits. Jer- • 
don, 158. 

This porpoise is said to have been captured at Hardwar. 

Sciukid^:. 

Sciurus palmarum, Gmelin; S. penicillatus , Leach — Common 
striped squirrel — Galheri . Jerdon, 170. 

This little squirrel is found throughout the submontane tract 
and Duns, ascending the lower valleys to a short distance. 

Pteromys petaurista, Pallas : P. Oral, Tickell— Brown flying 
sqnirrcl —Kartuwa-Jdural. Jerdon, 174} Tickell, Cal., J. N. H., 
II., t. 11. * * 

This curious squirrel is common in all large forests in the hills 
above 5,000 feet. It feeds on walnuts, hazel-nuts, acorns, and the 
bark and tender shoots of many trees. It is quite nocturnal in its 
habits, lmng in hollow trees .during the day and coming out to feed 
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at dusk, A bonfire in the forest will bring numbers to the neigh- 
bouring trees at dusk. Its fur is very good, but the skin is so very 
fine that it is difficult to cure it without tearing it. It travels about 
the forest by climbing to a top of a tree and then sailing off down- 
wards in a diagonal direction to another some thirty or forty yards 
off. It rarely descends to the ground. It is very timid and can 
easily be tamed. 

Fteromys inornatus, Geoff*. — White-bellied flying squirrel. Jer- 
don, 176. 

This squirrel occurs in situations similar to the preceding, 6-10,000 
feet, and has frequently been procured near Landour and in Kumaun. 

Arctomys hemachalanus, Hodg. j A. Bolac, Sch. ; A.tibetanus , 
Hodg*. — Tibetan marmot. Jerdon, 181. 

This marmot is found all along the perpetual snow line in places 
which are suitable for its burrows. Mr. Groig notes that he has 
seen marmots in such places that would answer to the description 
of either Jerdon’s Tibetan marmot or his red marmot, sitting side 
by side and sometimes a black one along with them, so that it is 
probable Blandford has been right in uniting them. They live at 
an elevation 12-16,000 feet and emerge from their burrows in May, 
when the snow melts. Their food consists of roots and vegetables, 
but it is not known for certain whether they hybernate during the 
winter or store up a sufficient supply of food to last them for the 
six months during which they are snowed up. For synonymy 
see J. A. 8. Ben., XII., 410, and XLIV., ii., 122, containing Blan- 
ford’s review of the genus. 

Murids. 

MttS Blythianus, And. Nesokia indica , Blyth— Indian molenat* 
Jerdon,. 187 ; Anderson in J. A. S., Ben., XLVII., ii., 227. 

This burrowing rodent has been procured in Dehra Dtin, where 
it does considerable damage in the plantations. 

Mas Hardwickii, Gray — Short-tailed mole-rat. Jerdon, 190 5 
An derson, J. A. 8., Ben., XLYII., ii., 221. 

Occurs doubtfully in the Dtin, ascending the lower hills. 

Mus decnmanus, Pallas — M, norveyicus, Buffbn. Brown-rat. 
Jerdon, 195. 

Common everywhere in the hi|j^ and plains. 
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Mub plurimammis, Hodg.- — Nep&l-rat. Jordon, 196 : Hodgson, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 1. c. 

This species occurs in the Tarai and adjacent plains. 

Mus brunneus, Hodg., M. nemoralis, Blyth.- -Tree-rat. Jordon, 
198, Hodgson ; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., XV., 1st Ser., 266. 

This rat occurs commonly in houses and near cultivation. 

Mus niviventer, Hodg. — White-bellied houso rat. Jerdon, 200 ; 
Hodgson, l. c. 

Specimens of this rat have been procured from Mussooreo and 
Naini Tal. 

MuS oleraceus, Sykes ; M.dumeticola and povemts, Hodgs. — Long- 
tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 202. 

This pretty small mouse is commonly found in the thatch and 
amongst the beams of houses from the lull southwards. 

Mus homourus, Hodg. — Hill mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

This is the common mouse of hill stations from the Panjab to 
Darjiling. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth — Large-footed mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyth — Long-haired mouse. Jerdon, 205. 

Specimens of this mouse have been procured from Dehra 
Dun. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Blyth— Himalayan spiny field-mouse. Jer- 
don, 209. 

This species occurs at high elevations throughout the hills. 
Procured from Darjiling and Kunaor. 

Rhizornys Badius, Hodgson. — Bay bambu rat. Jerdon, 214. 

This rat is said to have been procured in the upper Pattis of 
Kumaon. See Hodgson’s description, Cal. J. N. H., II., 60. 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray. — Him&layan vole. Jerdon, 216. 

This vole has been procured at high elevations in Western Garh- 
wfil and froni Chini in Kun&or. 
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Hystricidje. 

Hystrix Leucura^ Sykes ; //. cristata indica , Gray ; JET. zeylanensis, 
Blytk — Indian porcupine — Sahi. Jerdon, 218. 

The porcupine commonly occurs throughout the submontane 
tract and iu tho hills up to 8,000 feet. In the level country at the 
foot of the hills it make its own burrows, and when beating with 
elephants through long grass, tho presence of these burrows is felt 
when the elephant sinks into one up to his chest and gives itself 
and its rider a troublesome shake. In tho hills the porcupine makes 
its homo in natural caves and crevices in the rocks. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and a great pest to potato-growers, gardcnors, and cul- 
tivators generally. The best way to kill it is to find its cave and 
suffocate it by burning wetted straw in tho entrance. It may also 
be taken in the ordinary dead-fall trap ( jiioild ) baited with mango- 
stones, potatoes or beet-root and the like. If caught in the gin trap, 
it generally bites off the trapped leg and escapes. It has the power 
of throwing its quills with great force, but is not able to direct 
them. In one case a porcupine pursued by terriers raised his quills 
and expelled a dozen or more with such force that two of them were 
picked out of a tree close by at more than three feet from the 
ground. These had pierced through the bark and were tightly 
fixed in the wood. They frequently injure dogs severely, but the 
wounds usually heal without fostering. Natives are very fond of 
porcupine’s flesh and young ones make excellent curries, and baked 
in a paste of flour they are very delicately flavoured. For Euro- 
pean tastes, however, the adult animal is somewhat rank and 
coarsely flavoured. 

Leporid^c. * 

Lepus ruflc&udatus, Geoff ; L indicus and macrotus, tlodg.— 
Common Indian hare — Kharghosli. Jerdon, 224 : Hodgson, J. A. 
S., Ben., IX., 1,183 ; XVI., 572. 

•The hare occurs throughout the submontane tract and outer 
ranges up to 7,000 feet and has been procured on Badkot above 
8,000 feet. It is doubtful whether L . hi8pidus s Pearson, the hispid 
hare of the sdl forests of the Gorakpur submontane tract, extend* 
as far westwards as Kumaon : see Hodgson, l. e. 5 
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Lagomys Roylei, Ogilvy ; L. nipalensis , Hodg. ; L. Hodgsoni, 
Blytli. — Himalayan mouse-hare — Kang-duni (Kunaor). Jordon, 
226 s Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben , X., 854. 

An ordinary observer would not take this tailless rat-like animal 
for a hare. In appearance it is like a guinea-pig, but much smaller 
and is very common on all the upper hills at tlie edge of the forest 
at 9-16,000 feet. 

Elepfantjd^. 

Elephas indicus, Ouv. — Indian elephant — Hatha. Jerdon, 229. 

At the present time there are about 150 wild elephants in the 
tract between the Sarda and the Ganges, and about 50 in the Dun 
aud Siwalik tract between the Ganges and the Jumna. They do 
much damage to tho cultivation on the border of the forest, and tho 
number of young trees and bambus destroyed by them is very 
great. In former years, elephants were caught inpits (< ogi ), but 
these caused such loss of cattle that the practice was prohibited in 
1817. Subsequently it was ordered that all pits should be destroy- 
ed and that any elephants found in them should bo confiscated and 
sold on behalf of Government, and any person, in future, digging 
pits for tho purpose of catching elephants should not only be fined, 
but also bo held liable for any loss that ensued. 1 Tho annual cess 
levied on the capturoof elephants never exceeded one thousand rupees 
in any year, whilst the grazing dues in the tract between the Bam- 
ganga and the Sarda exceeded thirty thousand rupees. The rela- 
tive value of the two sources of revenue, therefore, offered no in- 
ducement to continue permission for the establishment of elephant 
pits, and the difficulty found in procuring redress for losses caused 
by cattle falling into the pits led to the strict enforcement of the 
rule forbidding their excavation. Looked on in another point of 
view, the pit system of catching elephants was highly uneconomi- 
cal, as fully three-fourths of the animals captured were either fatally 
or seriously injured. Accordingly, in 1824, several elephants 
found in pits were seized and sold, and the proceeds were credited 
to Government. In 1827, the restriction was removed, and rules 
were framed for tlie digging of pits and the collection of dues on 

1 To Board, dated 7-12-18. From Mr. Shore, dated 14-3-87. 

»» ditto, 30-5-21. „ Government, „ 19-4-27. 

» ditto, 21-3-27. „ ditto, „ 21-3-27, 

„ ditto, 22-5-27. 
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the capture of elephants, which subsequently received the sanction 
of Government. But little advantage, however, accrued from this 
permission to either the persons engaged in catching the elephants 
or to Government After the mutiny, for some time, a regular 
kheddah was established at the foot of the hills for the purpose of 
catching elephants for the public service, but was soon abandoned^ 
By a recent Act of the Legislative Council no one is allowed to* 
kill or capture an elephant without special permission of the local 
authorities. In 1873, the Maharaja of Balrampur captured thirty 
head, and in 1879 he secured twenty-eight head. The plan of 
driving the herds into fenced enclosures is not practised here, where 
the system is either to run tho wild elephants down in the open 
and lasso them, or to surround them in a gorge by placing fifty or 
sixty tame elephants in a narrow place where the hills on either 
side are precipitous and then drive down towards them the wild 
herd. The men engaged in driving are armed with guns or they 
beat drums and cymbals and blow horns and keep up a perpetual 
din. So soon as the wild herd approaches near enough, the tamo 
elephants are rushed at them, and if tho ground bo favourable and 
the kheddah be well managed very few, except the largo males, 
escape* The tame elephants have a rope securely fastened around 
their necks, to which is attached a second rope ending in a running 
noose. Five or six of them surround and hustle the wild animal 
until tho phanefo (noose-men) are able to attach at least two of the 
nooses, when the remainder retire whilst the wild elephant com- 
mences tho series of struggles that ends in its complete submission. 
The running noose i& then loosened and so tied that it cannot slip 
and strangle the captive. It is only where there is not much scrub 
or jungle that the attempt to run down wild elephants in the open 
ever succeeds. In favourable places the wild animal is captured 
after a fair chase of about a mile. 1 

{Solitary old males are sometimes met with, and are very dan- 
gerous to those who have to frequent the haunts affected by them. 

1 An account of elephant shooting and elephant catching in Delira Dtin will 
be found in Dunlop's ‘Hunting in the Himalaya,’ London, 1860. Frqm the 
same work the following vocabulary of the mahauts or elephant-drivers is 
taken: — Mail ’ (pronounced, ‘ mile,’) ‘get up’ or ‘goon;*": 1 baiih, 9 ‘git 
down:’ ‘ dut 9 ‘stop:’ i dut-dut 9 ’ ‘go backwards:’ ‘ dug,’ ‘step over:’ ‘ lamba 
duy t * * take a long step :’** turath :’ * break :* ‘ 6sri ’ * let go r or ‘ stop feeding 
*chai ‘turn 9 and • chai-dut, 3 ‘turn round.’ These phrases are in common 
use by elephant -drivers all over the North-Western Provinces. 
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In the Dtin, where they appear to be more nnmcrons, the pathways 
made by them may bo easily recognized, being on plain land about 
four feet wide and on hilly ground about half that width, well- 
marked, and bearing the signs of having been formed by some 
animal of great weight. 

Suidje. 

Sas indicus, Sch. — S. Scropka , Linn. ; S. vittatus , Schl. — 
Wild pig — Si iwar, janaur. Jordon, 241. 

The wild pig occurs in numbers throughout the tract between 
the Tons and the S&rda from the plains up to 10,000 feet. In the 
lower hills they are to be found in every place where there is good 
cover, and in the upper hills in the oak forests especially. They 
feed on acorns, wild fruits, and roots, but also do much damage to 
sugarcane, maize, and rice, when opportunity occurs. Occasionally 
they eat carrion. An old wild boar is the most fearless of all wild 
animals. No leopard dare attack him, and he has been known to 
beat off a tiger; whilst men, and elephants even, are often attacked 
by him without having given any provocation. As a rule, the largest 
boars are found far up in the oak forests. See Hodgson in J. A. S., 
Ben., XVI., 423. 

Porculia salvania, Ilodgs.— Pigmy hog. Jerdon, 244 : Hodg- 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XVI., 573. 

This miniature pig is of a blackish brown colour and seldom 
weighs more than ten pounds. It occurs in the Tarai and is 
greatly prized by the Bhuksas and Tharus, but is nowhere very 
common. 

Cervinau. 

Rucervus Duvaucelii, Cuv.: elaphoides and Bahraiya, Hodgs.; 
turyceros, K. M. — Swamp deer— Gond* Jerdon, 254. 

The swamp deer was formerly very plentiful all through the 
Tar&i, but the clearances of the last quarter of a century bavo re- 
duced its numbers considerably. It is now seldom found west of 
the Dhabka river except in the eastern Dun of Debra, and even be- 
tween that river and the S&rda is nowhere common. It chiefly 
affects swampy ground well covered with reeds and tall grass, 
hence the ordinary name ; but it is also found at certain seasons in 
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dry tracts where there are patches of long grass along the edge of 
the 8(Sl forests. The stags shed their horns in March, and few aro 
seen with them after the 1st of April. The horns are particularly 
handsome, carrying from ten to fifteen or more points. See Hodg- 
son’s note, J. A. S. Ben. V., 240. 

Rusa Aristotelis, Cuv. : hippelaphus, equinus , Leschenaultii , Cuv.: 
Jarai and heterocercus , Hodgs.: Saumur, Ogilby — Sambhar, s&m- 
bar — Jarau . Jordon, 256 : Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., I., 66, 115. 

The sdmbhar still exists in nearly all the great forests from the 
plains up to 10,000 feet, but in very small numbers compared with 
twenty years ago. It is the finest of the deer tribe, and is much 
prized by sportsmen for its magnificent horns and the difficulty in 
obtaining them. Those that permanently frequent the upper hills 
possess more massive horns and thicker and longer hair, and are 
more robust in build than those found in the lower hills and the 
Tarai. In the rains they descend from tho lower hills and return 
when the grass dries up ill April. Very few remain permanently 
in the Tarai. Natives run down a large number every year with 
dogs, and when snow is on the ground the deer aro soon caught, but 
at other times they generally run a mile or two before being brought 
to bay. When hard pressed, the sambhar always runs down the 
hill and makes for water : the dogs then surround it and keep it at 
hay until the hunters arrive. Tho sambhar affords good sport to a 
hunter on foot, as it has very keen powers of sight, scent, and smell ; 
but to the hunter mounted on an elephant it falls an easy prey, 
being so accustomed to wild elephants as to feel no alarm on the 
approach of a tame one. Each horn has three tines including the 
brow antler and two at the top of the beam. The horns are shed 
during May and the rutting season occurs in October-November. 

Axis maculatUS, Gray : major and medius , Hodgs.: Gervus 
Erx. : C . nudipalpebra , Ogilby — Spotted deer —Chtial. Jerdon, 
261 . 

Hodgson has distinguished two varieties of this species trader 
the names A. major and A. medius , but this difference requires con- 
firmation. The spotted deer is the most common of all its tribe 
fojind in the forest alpng the foot of the hills. When the jangle 
is dense it occurs in herds of from ten to twenty, bat when the grass 
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has been burned down it crowds together for mutual protection, and 
herds numbering several hundreds may be seen. These are very 
difficult to approach and easily alarmed. The spotted deer is no- 
where to be found north of the second range of low hills. The stags 
shed their horns at irregular times from October until March, 
chiefly, however, in October-November. The rutting season is 
equally irregular, since the stags commence to rut so soon as their 
new horns are perfect. Each horn has three tines, the brow antler 
and two at the extremity of the beam, like the sambhar, and fre- 
quently 1 sports’ occur at the base of the brow antler. 

Hyelaphus porcinus, Zim. : Cervus oryzeus, Kel. : Dodur, Boyle t 
niger , Bach. Hog-deer — Pdra . Jerdon, 262. 

The hog-deer is found within the same limits as the spotted 
deer, from the jungles along the foot of the Himalaya to the second 
rango of low hills. It affects grassy swamps or grass jungle along 
the banks of streams, and only retires into forest when much dis- 
turbed. It affords excellent sport for elephant beating, for none but 
a skilful shot could secure a hog-deer as it dashes across a small 
opening in the forest when running away. The rutting season 
occurs October- February, and the horns are shed in March and early 
April. The horns are like those of a sambhar in miniature, except 
that they generally curve in more towards the tip. 

Gervulus aureus, Ham.; C. vaginalis , Bod.; C. Batura , Hodgs.; 
C. styloceros , Ogilby ; C. albipes, Wag. ; C. Muntjac , Elliot ; 
C. moschatus, Blain. ; Muntjacus vaginalis , Gray. Barking-deer — 
KdJcar . Jerdon, 264. 

The rib-faced or barking-deer is common throughout the tract 
between the Tons and the Sarda up to 10,000 feet, wherever there 
are extensive forests. Its hard bark is constantly heard at all 
times of the day and night, but being a very poor runner on level 
ground, it seldom ventures out into the open. It is generally a 
solitary animal, except during the rutting season, when two or three 
may be seen feeding together. The upper jaw of the male is arm- 
ed with two formidable tusks, with which it can inflict very severe 
wounds. Cases are known in which dogs have been killed or 
severely wounded by the male Jcdkar. Colonel Markham says that 
u as it runs a curious rattling noise may often be heard like that 
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from two pieces of loose bone knocked together sharply,” but it 
would appear that this phenomenon is confined to the female. The 
males shed their horns in May and rut during October-N ovember. 
The barking deer is quite helpless in the snow, and consequently 
great numbers are killed every year. The venison is seldom fat, 
but is very good if hung up for a few days before being cooked. 

Ifoschus moschiferus, Linn. J M. saturatus , chrysog aster and 
leucogaster } Hodgson. Musk-deer— Kastilra, bena , rails. Jerdon, 
266. 

The musk-deer is found in the upper ranges from 8,000 feet to 
the limits of forest, but it is so much sought after for its valuable 
perfume-bearing pods that it is now becoming rare all through 
these hills. The pods and even the dung of this deer smell strongly 
of musk, though its flesh is not in the least tainted and makes very 
good venison. The female has no musk. An ordinary pod weighs 
about two tolas, but sometimes they are twice that weight, and are 
worth from ten to fifteen rupees per tola. The more common 
variety of the musk deer is of a brownish grey colour varying in 
shades on the back where it is darkest. The hair is coarse and 
very brittle so that it is difficult to obtain a good skin. Musk-deer 
are nearly always solitary and are only found in the forest, where 
they prefer rocky, precipitous ground. They are very active and 
sure-footed, and bound from ledge to ledge with the most graceful 
facility. Both sexes are destitute of horns, but the males have long 
slender tusks in the upper jaw (about 3 inches long) that grow 
downwards and then slightly backwards. The musk-deer is one of 
the smallest of its family being seldom more than twenty inches 
high at the shoulder. It is frequently taken in a simple snare by 
the hill-men, who, for this purpose, make a low hedge along the 
ridge of a spur sometimes a mile in length or more and just suffi- 
ciently high and thick to tempt the game to save themselves the 
trouble of jumping or flying over. Openings are left in the hedge 
at intervals of thirty feet in which the snares are set. These are 
laid flat on the ground,, the upper end being attached to a stout 
sapling bent over so as to form a strong spring. When the musk- 
deer approaches the hedge, he turns aside until he discovers an open- 
ing, through which he walks and puts his foot in the snare. 
end of the sapling is thus released and ina^ptfor springs v up,; T 
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suspending the deer by the leg. Many pheasants are captured in 
these snares in the same manner. See Hodgson’s notes, J. A. S., 
Ben., VIII., 202 : X., 795 : Kinloch gives a photograph of a head, 
41 . 

Antilopinas. 

Portax pictUS, Pallas ; Damalis Risia , Smith ; Tragelaphus 
kippelaphu8 , Ogilby. 131 ue cow — Nil-gdL Jerdon, 272. 

The nil-gdi is only found in certain patches of forest along the 
foot of the hills, and usually close to cultivation. It does much 
damage to young wheat, and no ordinary fence will keep it out. 
The female has no horns, aud gives excellent venison or rather 
beef. 

Tetraceros quadricornis, Blain. : iode* and jmecerois, Hodgs. : 
striaticornis, Leach : Anti lope Chickara, Hard. : 8nb-quadricornutU8 y 
Elliott — Four-horned Antelope — Chausingha . Jerdon, 127: Hodg- 
son, Cal. J. N. H., VIII., 88. 

This graceful little animal is found throughout the low plateaux 
and hills covered with sdl forest and the dry jungle between them 
and the Tarai. It is generally seen alone or in pairs. It does not 
seem to suffer from the heat, for except during May-Jime it never 
seeks a shady place to lie in, and is usually found in a patch of 
grass or a ber (Z* Jujuba) bush, and in the hills it frequents grassy 
glades in the forest. It is a rather difficult animal to hit as it bounds 
away. The two pairs of horns are quite separate from each oilier ; 
the posterior pair are long and the anterior pair l // -2/ / The 
female has no horns. It rarely carries any fat, and the venison is 
poor and dry. 

Antilope cervicapra, Pallas ; A. bezoartica, Aid.— Indian Ante- 
lope — Haran . Jerdon, 276. 

The Indian antelope commonly known as the black-buck occurs 
only in the tract along the southern boundary bordering on the 
plains. It is found in open plains or in low grass or light scrub 
jungle and rarely enters the forest. The horns of those found in 
this division are small, eighteen inches being rather above 
under the average. See on the synonymy, Blanford in J. A. S*, 
Ben., XLIV., ii. ; 18 . 
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Vemorhcedus bub&lina, Hodgson ; Antilope Thar and N.procli * 
rue, Hodg. — Forest goat — I'dhr, sarau, aimu. Jerdon, 284. 

The sarau is found in most of the rough, rocky hill forests 
3,000-9,000 feet. It affects precipitous, densely-wooded places, is 
solitary in its habits, and is rarely seen in the open except at dusk 
and daydawn. It is a very fierce animal when brought to bay by 
wild or tame dogs, and generally succeeds in killing one or two with 
its short, sharp horns. Its flesh is very caurse, strong, and unpala- 
table. The horns of both males and females are 9^-10" long, taper- 
ing to a point and curved backwards. The skin is very tough and 
strong and makes good leather. Although it has an awkward gait, 
it can cross precipitous ground with great ease and descend slopes 
with marvellous rapidity. The female produces one kid, generally 
in Marcli-April. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Ben., IV., 
489. 

Nemorhosdus Goral, Hard. ; Antilope DuvauceUi, Smith : A . 
Ghoral , Hodgs. — Himalayan chamois — Gural . Jerdon, 285. 

This pretty animal is found throughout the outer ranges 3,000- 
9,000 feet. Both sexes have horns ; those of the male are 6"-9" long 
aned those of the female are 4"-6" long and considerably thinner. 
They generally occur in parties of three and four, but where they 
are abundant herds of ten and twelve are met with. The largest 
males are usually solitary. They feed up to 9-10 A.M. and again 
from 2-3 p.m. during the hot weather, but in the cold weather they 
wander about all day. . Chamois shooting is the best possible prac- 
tice for the young sportsman, enabling him to learn stalking, to 
walk across steep ground, and to use bis rifle satisfactorily, Th<* 
female produces her young, generally one, though sometimes two, 
during April-May. A kid, if caught when young, makes a very 
tame and amusing pet. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S«, 
Ben., IV., 488. 

HemitragUS jemlaicus, Smith ; Capra Jharal and C. quadri- 
mammi8 , Hodgson — Himalayan wild goat — Tehr , N jula (male), 
jh&ral. Jerdon, 286. 

This true wild goat is found in the most precipitous parts of the 
upper Him&laya, 7,000-12,000 feet, though it also occurs at 6,000 
feet in suitable places. Those found at low elevations are called 
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‘khar-tehr by the hill men : they are exactly the same as the others, 
but do not possess such fine coats nor such long horns. Both sexe9 
have horns, but those of the female are neither so massive nor so 
long as those of the male. The horns touch at the base and are 
sub-compressed, sub-triangular and curve backwards considerably. 
Those of the male measure along the curve and are 9*-12" 

in circumference at the base. The rutting season commences about 
the second week in October and the young are produced in April- 
May. Tho oldest males will be found close up to the snow-line in 
August-September and tho females are often seen above the forest 
limit. As the snow falls they descend to the valleys, but never 
leave tho precipices except to graze on grassy slopes close by. To 
enjoy tehr shooting a man must be an expert cragsman and must 
have a very good head. The ground affected by them is always 
very dangerous, and no one should venture on it without a good 
guide. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Ben., IV., 
491. 

Ovis Nahura, Hodgson; 0. Nalioor , Hodg.; 0 . Burhel , Blyth 
- — Blue wild sheep — BarhaL Jerdon, 296. 

This wild sheep is very plentiful about Niti and Laphkhel, and 
there aro a few at ; .the head of the Pindar river and some are said 
to occur in the Darma and other valleys to tho eastward. They 
frequent the grassy slopes and rocky ground between the upper 
limit of forest and the snow-line 10,000-16,000 feet. The old males 
leave tho females from June until September and live by themselves 
in parties of three to twelve or more. In October they begin to 
join the females and in November their rutting season commences. 
The lambing season occurs in May- June. Tho old males are very 
fat in September-October and then yield excellent venison. Barhal 
shooting gives fine sport, but entails hard walking and often very 
difficult climbing. Both soxes possess horns ; those of the male 
measure 20"-30" along the curve and 10"-13" around the base. 
The female is a smaller animal than the male, and has small, de- 
pressed horns only slightly recurved. The bluish-brown coat of 
the old males, with its band of jet black on the lower part of the 
neck and chest and along the flanks and its pure white stom ach, 
makes a very handsome rug. Mr. Wilson notes that the males are 
seldom seen far from some rooky ground, to which they retire when 
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alarmed, and that all are accustomed to place sentries on some; 
commanding positions whilst the rest of the flock is feeding. For 
Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Bon., IV., 492 v Lyddeker, lbid y 
XLIX., ii., 131 :• Kinloch gives a photograph of the head of a. 
male, 25. 


The wild buffalo and the rhinoceros are no longer found west of* 


Tibetan fauna. 


the Sarda, and must be definitively excluded 
from the list of Kumaon mammals. It is* 


now only necessary very briefly to indicate the principal animals of 
that portion of Tibet adjoining Kumaon and (Jarhw&l. There we 
have the clvtis or Tibetan antelope (Kemas Hodgsom) on the sloped* 
near lake Manasarowar and along the head -waters of the Satlaj, and 
the pretty Tibetan gazelle ( Piocapra j)icticaudata ), the gawa of the 
Hiiniyas. But the most conspicuous and most common amongst 
the larger mammalia is the Kyang or wild-ass (A, Kyang ). It 
roams all over the country in troops of ten to twenty. Solitary 
males are, however, met with and frequently bear the marks of the 
conflict that has led to their expulsion from the drove. Their sum- 
mer coat is close and shining, above clear antelopine-red ; below 
with the entire limbs and muzzle flavescent-white : mane, tuft of 
tail and a dorsal line connecting them brown-bftek. The winter 
coat is rough like that of a camel and the rufous hue is more pro- 
nounced. Almost all writers notice the occurrence in numbers of 


this animal beyond the passes from British territory into Tibet. 
The chdnko or chdngu, Tibetan wolf ( Cards laniger) is not uncom- 
mon, though from its habits it is seldom seen. It is very fierce and 
bold, and does considerable damage to the flocks of the Hiiniyas* 
Hodgson states that F. Diardi , Desm. (Jerdon, 102), the clouded 
leopard, occurs in Tibet, but it is doubtful. The more common lynx 
is the ee of the Hiiniyas, the Felis uabellina of Blyth r but there is a 
second smaller cat-like animal, F. Manul , Pallas (F. nigripectus,. 
Hodgs.). There are several species of badger, a pole-cat, martens,, 
weasels, numerous marmots and leporine animals,- a description of 
which will be found in the works noticed in the i References’ at- 
tached to this chapter. The ban-chaur or wild yak (Bos grunnien* r 
Lin.) is found in the valleys around the head- waters of the Satlaj 
and in similar localities tli enydn or ndn ( Ovid Ammon, Lin*) is met* 
with, though in no great numbers. Dunlop procured a specimenfo the- 
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yak on tho ftbetan side of the snows, in the tract between the Nfti 
and tho Unta-dhura pass and a specimen of the nydn near the same 
locality. Both these animals are of great size. The tame yak 
exceeds in bulk the ordinary bullock of the plains, and in the expsess- 
ive language of the hill-men, “ the liver of a wild yak is a load for 
a tame one.” Dunlop shot one measuring nine feet around the 
chest, while his horns were sixteen inches in circumference at the 
base and eleven inches half way up. A specimen of the nydn is 
said to havo stood thirteen hands high, but the usual height is 
36"-44." One measuring 42" high was 74" in length : tail with 
the hair 8" ; ear 6" : horns along the curve 40" and circumference 
at the base 17." A head with liorns attached will weigh 401h., 
a fair load for a porter in the; hills. The mdrkhor (Capra megaceros , 
Hut.), the ibex ( Capra sibirica , Meyer) and the urtdl ( Gins cycloce- 
rosy Hut.) are not found in the Kuniaon Himalaya nor in the por- 
tion of Tibet between the sources of the Satlaj and those of the 
Karmili. 


The domestic cattle indigenous to the province are small in size 

and usually red or black in colour, resembling 
Domestic cattle. , „ __ 

much the Kerry cow in appearance. Karly 

every morning the village herds are driven to the ridges of tho 

ighbouring hills for pasture, and are again collected before sunset 

and housed either in the lower story of the dwelling-house or in a 

temporary shed erected close to the village site. As a rule, the 

^ milch cattle are not fed on grain or chaff, 

but are only pastured, and after the harvest 

are allowed to eat down the stalks remaining in the fields. During 

the early winter and summer, when tlic; grass is dry and worthless, 

tho cattle from the lower hills of Knmaon arc drive n to the Bhdbar 

for pasturage where they remain from October until May. Whilst 

there, the inhabitants of neighbouring villages in the hills usually 

canton together and construct for themselves temporary sheds of 

houghs of trees with roofs of thatch or leaves. The cattle of the 

upper hills and of tlie greater part of Garhw&l and westward to the 

Tons find pasturage all the year round in the upper hills. Neither 

bullocks nor buffaloes are used for commercial transport, but they 

share with ponies and women tlie duty of carrying their owners* 

baggage in the annual migration to and from the Bhdbar. No 
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census of domestic cattle has been taken of late years, but in 1822 
a rough estimate gave 241,314 head distributed as follows : — 


District. 

Cows. 

Bullocks. 

Buffaloes. 

Total. 

Kumann ... 

• M 

58,260 

36,938 

42,959 

138,177 

Gar.iwal 


66,355 

28,546 

8,236 

103,137 


Since then it would be safe to say that the cattle have increased 
by one-third, giving in round numbers an estimate of 321,000 head 
for Knmaon and Garhwal, or half a million for the tract between 
the Tons and Sarda, excluding the Tar&i. The cattle in the Tar&i 
temporarily increase in numbers every year by the droves brought 
up from the plains for pasturage. The average of the returns for 
the three years 187(1-77 to 1878-79 shows that 35,000 head of cows 
and bullocks and 4,000 head of buffaloes paid the grazing tax each 
year, to which must be added those which escaped tho tax owing to 
local privileges. The number of the latter may be gathered from 
the plough statements, allowing two bullocks for each plough and 
also an average of two cows for each plough, and taking the ploughs 
at 18,000 we have 72, 000 head of cattle belonging to the per- 
manent inhabitants of the Tarai, and adding these to the cattle sent 
for grazing a total of 111,000 for the whole Tarai «r say 600,000 
head of cattle for the entire tract with which we are concerned. 
This is merely an estimate, but it is the nearest that under the cir- 
cumstances wo can arrive at. 

The greater part of the supply of bullocks for agricultural pur- 
poses is met from the Bh&bar, where they are bred in large num- 
bers or are imported from the Oudh districts notably from Nanpara. 
A pair of light bullocks will cost from Rs. 20 to Us. 50 and a large 
pair up to Its. 80 . Several attempts have been made to improve 
tho local breed of agricultural cattle, but all have failed. Bulls im- 
ported from Hiss&r were found to bo unable to endure the steamy 
licat and the troublesome insect torments of the Blmbar and Tar&i. 
The cultivators objected to them that they were too heavy for com- 
mon purposes, and that it required more care than could be bestow- 
ed to bring up the young calves. The foot-and-mouth disease is 
common and in some years runs through whole tracts of country, 
destroying great numbers of cattle : during the year 1881 it has 
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been particularly severe in Kumaun. It is said to Ijo a variety of 
rinderpest for which no effectual remedy has yet been discovered, 
though, according to some, the leaves of the common Potentilla 
dried and powdered and administered internally are said to possess 
prophylactic properties in these cases. Buffaloes are kept in con- 
siderable numbers for milking purposes and manure, and those bred 
in the Bh&bar often attain to an enormous si^e. There are several 
local breeds varying in value from 20 to 60 rupees each. 

In the Bhotiya mah&ls or villages north of the culminating 
y ^ range of the Himalaya the chaura-g&i or yak 

( Bos grunniens , Lin.) imported from Tibet 
and the hybrids between that animal and the kine of the country 
are used 'for carrying purposes. When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid 1 is called jubti ; when the parentage is 
reversed, tlio produce is called garjo. The juM is found more 
valuable than the other hybrid or than either of the pure stocks. 
It will carry from two to three maunds and is also used for riding 
in the snows. It is very sure-footed, hardy and docile and cap- 
able of enduring great fatigue. Its price is from 30 to 60 rupees. 
Both varieties breed freely together and with the pure stock ; in 
the former case the race degenerates, but in the latter the offspring 
gradually resumes the characteristics of the pure breed. The yak 
is soldom brought down lower than the summer residence of the 
Bhotiyas, though the jubti goes as far as Ramnagar without appre- 
ciable injury. Those used in the local traffic are bred for the most 


part in Bisahr. 

The sheep and goats used by the Bhotiyas for carrying purposes 
arc not bred by them, but ore purchased in 
Sheep and goats. the villages of the D&npur and Badlmugarh 

parganas or are imported from the Cliamba district of the Panj&b 
Himalaya. The latter is the usual course, and in order to keep the 
trade in their own hands, the importers bring only owes. Traill’s 


description still holds good : — “The pasture on the upper ranges 
of the Himalaya are found to yield a grass in a peculiar degree 
nutritive to sheep. On the melting of the winter snows, towards 
the end of March, these mountains which, though lofty, are by 
no means precipitous, become covered with verdure, and are then 


1 In Tibetan dzhobu. 
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resorted to by the flocks of the neighbourhood. A few days are 
said to suffice to restore the animals to condition, though ever so 
much reduced by tho fasts and rigors of the preceding winter. 
The grass of these pastures is distinguished by tho shepherds under 
a particular name, and has the universal reputation of being in- 
exhaustible, the growth during the night being said to compensate 
fully for the consumption of the day. The flocks continue here till 
the commencement of the rains, when they are driven to less rich 
pastures on the more southern ridges ; with the setting in of winter, 
they return to the villages. During this season, the sheep are com- 
pelled to browse with the goats; branches, chiefly of the oak, being 
cut down for them, and hay, though stored in small quantities for 
cattle, is never given to sheep. In some parts of Garhwal the leaves 
of trees, particularly of the mulberry, are dried and stocked in 
autumn, to serve as fodder for the winter. The Jdmu or mulberry 
is there, consequently, much valued, and tho property in its 
foliage forms an object of sale and purchase distinct from the land. 
While on tho mountains, the flocks are secured during the night 
in folds ; those are situated along the ridges, and being intended 
for annual resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone : 
the wall is raised to nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey : 
only a single door of entrance is left, and that of the smallest dimen- 
sions, with the same view, as the leopards, when the door is high, 
break it down without difficulty by leaping against it. In the 
interior, sloping chhappars are erected along ono or more sides, 
according to the number of animals to be sheltered. Every village 
has commonly its separate fold at each of the periodical pastures ; 
the ridges in question, consequently, exhibit the appearance of a 
chain of fortified posts, the resemblance being increased^ by the 
individual sites of these erections, which, with a view to facility of 
draining, are placed on the summits of rising grounds.” 

The hill sheep are small with wiry brownish-grey wool, short tails 
and large horns. They are not good for the tableand are kept for the 
sake of the wool, out of which coarse blankets are made. Attempts have 
been made to improve the breed by the importation of Tibetan, 
English and Australian rams, but hitherto the results are imper- 
ceptible. The comraorf diseases of sheep, such as rot, mange, small- 
pox, &c. are all here prevalent and, in some years, extremely 
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destructive ; the goats are further liable, in wet weather, to a disease 
called kkarij which frequently terminates in the loss of the 
hoofs. The casualties are further augmented by exposure and 
fatigue, by accidents, and by wild beasts ; and as the females — even 
those with young at their feet — are not exempted from labor, it 
can be a matter of no surprise that the Bhotiya annually finds 
himself called on to make a fresh outlay for keeping up liis stock. 
The common description of sheep carries from ten to sixteen 
pounds and is worth about three rupees. The Tibetan sheep are 
also employed by the Bhotiyas in their carrying trade and are taller, 
stronger and more active than the Kumaon breed. They carry 
from thirty to forty pounds, but being unable to bear the heat of 
the Cis-Himalayan tract are usually kept by their owners at some 
adjoining village in Tibet and are brought into use when the passes 
open.' The regular day’s journey is about five miles in consequence 
of the great time required for pasture which is their only subsist* 
once. 

Goats both those bred in Kumaon and those imported from 
Tibet are also used in the carrying trade. They bear burdens of 
from twelve to twenty-four pounds and are worth four to five ru- 
pees. They are usually chosen from their superior boldness and 
activity as leaders of the flock and are furnished with bells. It is 
chiefly by means of these goats and sheep that the salt and borax 
of Tibet are brought to the lowland markets and there exchanged 
for the commodities of the plains. The salt and borax are carried 
in a sort of pack made of worsted with a pair of pockets called 
karbaj (phaneha in Garhw&l) slung across the animal’s back. These 
pockets are partly covered with leather to protect the contents from 
moisture when travelling or when piled on the ground in camp. 
The pack is girthed underneath the body and a band around the 
chest and another crupper-wise under the tail render it perfectly 
safe when moving up or down hill. It is marvellous to observe the 
business-like way in which these little beasts of burden carry their 
loads. Coming upon them on the very narrowest, steepest and 
most slippy ascent or on the brink of a precipice, they seem intent 
only on pursuing their way, not turning aside for anything or any 
one, their obstinacy often causing the traveller uneasiness and al- 
ways teaching him patience. And not the less curious is to observe 
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flocks of them numbering many hundreds meeting in a narrow path, 
each going the contrary way and yet none make a mistake, but per- 
sist in following their own loader and patiently overcome all obsta- 
cles in doing so. Goats are sometimes imported from Tibet for 
food or sacrifice, but their flesh is very strong and ill-flavoured. 
The indigenous breed is raised in the same places and by the same 
people who keep the indigenous sheep. Goats are, aaf a rule, low 
sized and stoutly made, although those bred in the more northern 
pattis often attain fair proportions. They are subject to the same 
diseases as sheep and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank 
herbage that springs up i& the rains. The leaves of the aydr {Andro- 
meda ovalifolia ) so common about Naim T&l are also said to be fatal 
to goats. The hill-goat is useless for milk-giving purposes and is 
bred chiefly for the carrying trade or for food and sacrifice. 
Large flocks of sheep and goats arrive in the Tar&i from the plains 
about the end of October for pasture. Thoy consist for the most 
part of ewes, and as soon as the lambs are sufficiently strong, they 
are again taken to the plains. The sheep brought for the supply 
of the Mussooroe and Naini Tal markets usually come froip the 
Kangra and Kulu districts of the Panj&b Himalaya, though the dis- 
tricts of the middle Dufib also supply a large number, smaller in 
size, but, when fed on gram for some time, yielding excellent mutton. 

From the earliest years of British rule much attention has 
Shawl wool been paid to collecting information regard- 

ing the pushm or shawl-wool trade with 
Tibet, but with little practical result. The papers by Raper and 
Moorcrpft in the earlier records and that drawn up by Captain E. 
Smyth in 1853 are now obsolete, but still present some features of 
interest. Pushm is procurable .at all the Tibetan marts at from 
ton to twelve annas per pound, to which has to be added the cost of 
carriage. There are two sorts, the black and white ; the latter being 
more valuable and more common than the former. The pushm of 
the yak is also produced in large quantities, but is much coarser 
than goat pushm. It is not much sought after for export and is 
consumed on the spot for making ropes, cloth for tents and coarse 
blankets for wear. Riiduk and Gartok are the principal marts 
for the sale of shawl-wool, which is procurable also at Taklakhir, 
Chaprdng, G&ngri and from Haurba, Chhyiilithol Bahbuw&thol, 

6 
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P&b 61 ing and Magana. The export trade is principally confined to 
Ladfik and K&shmir. The goat-shearing season commences about 
the beginning of June and the hair is not separated from the pushm 
or under-wool by the Iluniyas, but is sold as sheared and is subse- 
quently sorted by the purchasers. For some years all the wool 
produced to the north of Gartok and also that from the districts to 
the east^and south has, by order of the Chinese authorities, been 
concentrated there and sold only to Lad&ki and Kashmiri merchants 
or their agents. Still the Kumaoni traders have fjways been able 
to smuggle some shawl-wool into Kumaon, but the demand is so 
restricted and the market for this class of wool having been already 
well established at ltampur in Bisahr, the quantity has nover been 
considerable. The Kumaoni traders are also put to some disad- 
vantage by the lateness of the season at which the passes are open. 
The road from Kunaor to Tibet along the valley of the Satlaj by 
which much of the pushm is imported opens very early and the 
traders have time to push up to Taklukli&r to the east of the Byiins 
pass before our Bhotiyas have begun to cross their passes. Of late 
years a trade in wool, both raw and manufactured, has sprung up, 
but is subject to many vicissitudes. The imports through the 
passes into British territory have been as follows : — 


Year. 

Raw wool . 

Blanket t. 

Value . 


Maunds. 

Maundff. 

Rb. 

1677-78 

... 8,225 

1,072 

1,09,845 

1878-79 

... 2,049 

255 

54,142 

1879-80 

•m * 2,373 

811 

51,275 


This trade is almost entirely in sheep’s wool and can hardly be 
considered well-established. The Huniyas bring their earliest ven- 
tures to Milam and have their sheep sheared there, selling the pro- 
duce to our Bhotiyas. A certain small amount is also brought by 
the Bhotiyas from Gartok, but only, so it appears, sufficient to give 
them and their women employment in the manufacture of the thick 
woollen blankets known as thalmas and chaptas and the coarse 
gowns known as chaugas or bakus. 1 These are distinguished from 
tiie local woollen manufactures by their having the wool on one side 
combed up so as to resemble a fleece. A Bhotiya is hardly ever to be 
seen without a string of this wdol spinning by the simple means of 
a leaden weight and the torsion given by his fingers. The women 
* fuller in Rep., 1878-79. 
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weave the thread into blankets, which sell at B&geswar fair at from 
five to eight rupees each. The Tibetan wool can be delivered at 
Bageswar at about twenty rupees for 82tt>. The coarser wool of 
the Bhotiya sheep is known as bagiali and is entirely consumed, 
locally for local wants. There does not seem to be much prospect 
of any important trade arising in wool with Tibet. The pushm is 
limited in supply and fetches uncleaned from* Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 per 
82tb. at B&geswar, and the trade is still practically a monopoly in 
the hands of the agents of the Kashmir and Ludhi&na manufac- 
turers The supply of sheep’s wool from all this portion of Tibet 
can hardly exceed 15,000 maqnds or 550 tons, quite insufficient to 
establish a special industry and the supply from the carrying sheep 
is consumed locally. Those who are interested in' the] question of 
the wool-trade with Tibet will find some accurate information on 
the subject in the annual reports of the Department of Commerce. 

The Tibetan or hill pony is imported from Tibet by the Bhotiyas 
and is generally known under the name giint. Those brought from' 
the Chhamurti district are held in high repute and fetch very high 
prices. The price of the ordinary giint ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
300. They are clumsy, rough and small, but sagacious, strong, 
active, very sure-footed and docile. The pony in more common 
use amongst the hill people is the banjdra variety, bred in large 
numbers along the foot of the hills. It is a very hardy, useful small 
sized animal and does most of the carrying, work between the plains 
and the hill sanitaria. It is worth from twenty-to forty rupees. 
Grass, gram, barley-meal,* urd and bhat are used as fodder for ponies, 
and the last is the only grain procurable for them in the upper pattis. 

There are two varieties of the domestic dog — the Tibetan mas- 
tiff, which is large, strong with a shaggy coat, very fierce and well 
adapted to defend the flocks of its owner from beasts of prey and 
robbers ; and the hill variety of the common pariah dog of the plains. 
The former will not stand well the heat of the plains and owing to 
its fierce disposition is an undesirable pet ; the latter is a finer and 
more handsome animal than his brother of the plains and becomes 
an attached and faithful companion. Both are much subject to 
hydrophobia, and few years pass without its occurrence being 
brought to notice unple&santly. I have heard of Tibetan terMers, 
but have never seen them. 
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11., 4. On the dentition of Rhinoceros. Ibid., XLIX., ii., 135. 

Tyder . — A new species of Paradoxurus. Ibid., XXXIII , 188. 

Tic hell . — Note on the Gibbon. Ibid., XXXIII., 196. 
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in the Indian fauna. An. Mag. N. H., 4th Ser., XV III., 277. 

Anderson, J . — Description of some new and little known Asiatic shrews. 
J. A. S., Ben., XLVI., ii., 261. On the Indian species of the genus Erinaceus. 
Ibid., XLVII., ii., 195. On the spccieB of Nesoka and A . indica. Ibid., XLVII., 

ii., 214. On some new Asiatic mammals and Chelonia. An. Mag. N. II., 4th 
Ser., XVL, 282. 
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Hodgson , B. //.—The mammals of Tibet. J. A. S. Ben., XI., 275. The 
Tibetan badger. Ibid., XVI., 763. The pole-cat of Tibet. Ibid , XVIII., 446. A 
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207. (Note on the former by F. Stoliczka. Ibid., XXXIV., ii., 108 ; but see Blan- 
ford in Ibid., XLIV., ii , 110.) On the wild ass and wolf of Tibet by the same. 
Cal. J. N. H., VII., 469. 

Blytk, E.— On the different animals known as wild asses. J. A S. Ben., 
XXVIII , 229 : XXXI , 363. A monograph of the species of wild sheep. Ibid., 
X., 868 : XVI., 350. 

Hume, A. O.— On a supposed new sheep. Ibid., XLVI , ii., 327. 

Gunther, A. — Description of some Leporine mammals from Central Asia. 
An. Mag. N H., 4th Ser. XVI. 228. 

Severtzoff, //.—Mammals of Turkcst&n. Ibid., XVIII., 40, 130, 168, 208, 
325, 377. 

Stanford, IF.— On the scientific names of Capra csgagrus, the P&sang or 
Persian wild goat and of Capra Falconeri, the Mdrkhor . J. A. S. Ben., XLIV., 

ii., 12. List of Mammalia collected by Dr. Stoliczka with the Yarkand mission. 
Ibid., XLIV., it., 106. On the species of Marmot inhabiting the Himalaya, Tibet 
and the adjoining regions. Ibid., XLIV., ii., 114. Note on a large hare inhabiting 
high elevations in western Tibet. Ibid., XLIV., ii., 214. On Felts Shawiana, a 
new Lyncine cat from Eastern Turkistan. Ibid., XLV., ii., 49. An undescribed 
weasel from Yarkand. Ibid., XLVI., ii., 259. On two Asiatic bears, the Mdmh of 
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Lyddtktr,* f?.— Notes onthe Mammalian fauna of the Wadw&n and upper 
Chinab valleys. J. A. S. Ben., XL VI., ii., *63. On the occurrence of the uiuBk-deer 
in Tibet. Ibid., XLIX., ii., 4. Note on Borne Ladak mammals. Ibid., 6. On 
the zoological position of the Barhal or blue sheep. Ibid., 131. 

D rooks, If. E . — On the ornithology of Kashmir. J. A. S. Ben. f XU., ii., 
73,827. 

Stanford . IV.— List of Reptilia and Amphibia collected by Dr. Stoliczka 
in Kashmir, Ladik and K. Turkestan. J. A. S. Ben , XLIV ii., 191. On the 
genus Gymnopg. XLLL, ii., 144. 

BIRDS . 1 

The hill districts of the North-Western Provinces are about 
equally distant from the Brahmaputra on the one hand and the 
Indus onthe other, and occupy the central portion of theHim&Iayan 
range proper. The birds of the Eastern 
• * Himalaya approximate to the Indo- Malayan 

forms in the lower hills ; and in Nepal, especially to the north, 
the fauna is characterised by many peculiar and striking forms, 
but few of which are as yet known to cross the Kali into Kumaun. 
In the Western Himalaya, the fauna approaches to that of the 
western palaearctic region, and stragglers from among some of 
the more typical forms find their way as far as Garhw&L On 
the north the mountain-haunting species of the Eastern palaearctic 
region are found, while to the south is the Indian region proper, 
with its fairly distinctive fauna. The commoner birds of this tract 
are those which are found throughout the Himalayan range, but 
situated as it is, many stragglers from the surrounding regions are 
found among the rarer birds. Ou the west such species as Coracias 
garruldy Calacanthis burtoni , and others, extend into Garhw&l ; 
on the north stragglers from Tibet, such as Corvus tibetaaus , 
Syrrhaptes tibetanus , Perdix hodgsonice , &c,, are occasionally met 
with ; on the east, Nepalese forms, such as Palceornis javanicus, 
Oriolus trailliij Cissa sinensis, Henicurus schistaceus , Yuhina occipi- 
talis, Ac., are found in Kumaun. Stragglers from the lower 
Bengal and Indo- Malayan forms, such as 1 Eurystomus orientals, 
Psarisomus dalhousice , &c,, are found in the lower hills and sub- 
Himalayan tracts ; while many of the species inhabiting the plains 
of Northern India extend into the Dims and outer ranges. 

1 This list of the birds found in the Himalaya between the KAH and the Tons 
ha • been kindly prepared by Captain G. Marshall, be. 
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But little has as yet been recorded of natural history researches 
in this tract, and further observations would probably greatly 
extend the list of birds now given. Probably some fifty more of 
the eastern forms among the vultures, eagles, owls, kingfishers, 
iiornbills, piculets, barbets, cuckoos, sunbirds, treecreepers, wood- 
shrikes, minivets, flycatchers, wrens, shortwings, ant thrushes, tima- 
line birds, bulbuls, chats, warblers, pipits, hilltits, &c., will be found to 
extend into Kumaun, In the Ddns Megalurus palustris , Chcetornis 
slriatus, several Locustellas, Burnesia gracilis , Acridotheris gingi - 
nianus, Porzana maruetta ; Aallus striatus and Rallus indicus 
may almost certainly be found, though their occurrence has not as 
yet been recorded. Similarly, on the northern limits, Grandala 
ccelicolor ; Accentor altaicus , A. stropJdatus , A. rubeculoides ; Pica 
bottanensisj Pyrrhocorax alpinus ; and Tetraogallus tibetamis , though 
not yet recorded, will probably be found ; several species of Dume- 
licola and Proparus vinipectus have been found both east and west 
of this tract, but not as yet within its limits. A large number of 
the birds included in this list among the harriers, reedwarblers, 
rubytliroats, warblers, willow-wrens, wagtails, pipits, pigeons, quail, 
snipe, sandpipers, and others, are regular migrants, to be found in 
spring and autumn, and probably other birds of these classes will bo 
found from time to time ; and many of the permanent residents, 
which pass the summer in the higher ranges, are found in winter 
in the glons and warm valleys. 

AVES. 

(Noth. — The numbers prefixed are those of Jer don's u Birds of India for birds 
not included in Jer don's book the number of the most nearly allied species is given t with 
the addition of "bis,” "ter,” frc., as the case may be. The references in brackets follow- 
ing the English name are to detailed descriptions of the species) % 

1. VuUur monachus, the great brown vulture (Jerdon I., 6). 5,000 to 10,000 

feet $ rare. 

2. Otogyps calvus, the black king vulture (Jerdon T., 7). Cummon up to 

about 3,000 feet. 

3. (ter). Gyps himalayensis, the griffon vulture (S. F. VII., 3*3). From 

4,000 to 10,000 feet; common. 

4. Gyps iudicus, the long-billed vulture (S. F. VII., 165). Jn the Dtfns and 

■ub- Himalayan tracts. 

3. Gyps bengalensis, th<j white- backed vulture (Jerdou I., 10) Common up 

to about 5,000 feet. 


7 
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6, Neophron glnginianus, the white scavenger vulture (Jerdon 1. 12). Com- 
mon up to 5,000 feet. 

fm . Gypaetus barbatus, the Lammergeyer, or bearded vulture. (Jerdon I., 15% 
5pObo to 10,000 feet. 

8. Falco peregrinus, the peregrine falcon (Jerdon I., Si). In the Dfin, rare | a 

cold weather migrant. 

9. Falco peregrinator, the sb£hm falcon (Jerdon I. # 25). From 8,000 to 

. 10,000 feet i a permanent resident. 

11. Falco jugger, the lagger falcon (Jerdon I. r 80). The D6a, Kumaun, at 
low elevations ; rare. 

18. Falco sabbuteo, the hobby (Jerdon I., 83). A cold-weather visitant; rarer 
at all elevations. 

14, Falco sererus, the Indian hobby (Jerdon I. f 34) Kumaun and East Garh- 
wfil ; at low elevations ; rare. 

16. Fslco chiquera ; the red-beaded merlin (Jerdon I., 36). The Dfin and warn* 

▼alleys ; not uncommon. 

17. Cerchneis tinnuncalus, the kestril (Jerdon I., 38). Common at all eleva- 

tions in winter ; breeds at 5,000 feet. 

18. (6i«) Cerchaeia amurensis, the eastern red-footed kestril (S. F, II., 537% 

Rare. 

90. Microhierax coerulescens, the white-naped pigmy falcon (Jerdon I., 42% 

Kumaun ; 4,000 feet. Rare. 

91. Astur palumbarius, the goshawk (Jerdon I., 45), 9,000 to 15,000 feet 

permanent resident. 

93. Astur badins, the shikra (Jerdon I., 48). Not uncommon at low eleva- 

tions. 

94. Accipiter nisus, the sparrowhawk (Jerdon I., 5i). Common at atff ele- 

vations; breeds at 5,000 to 10,000. 

95. Accipfffer virgatus, the Besra sparrowhawk (Jerdon I. t 52). Rare. 

26. A quite chrysaetos, the golden eagle (Jerdon 1, 55). Rare ; at great ele- 
♦ vations near the snows. 

27. Aquila mogilnik, the imperial eagle (S. F. I., 290). The D6n in the cold 

weather ; rare. 

98. Aquila clanga, the spotted eagle (Jerdon I., 59). The Dun ; permanent 

resident; not uncommon. 

89. Aquila vindhyana, the Indian tawny eagle (Jerdon I., 60). The Dfin j per- 
manent resident ; not uncommon. 

80. Aquila hastata, the long-legged eagle (Jerdon I., 62). The Dfin; perma- 
nent resident ; not uncommon* 

91. Hieraetus pennatus, the booted eagle (Jerdon I., 63% In the Dun and 
warm valleys ; very rare. 

99. N«opus malaiensis, the black eagle (Jerdon L, 65). 5,000 to 10,000 feet % 

rare. 

89. Nisaetus fasciatus, fionelli’s eagle (Jerdon I, 67). At all elevations, but 
rare, 

84, Limnaetus caligatus, the changeable hawk-eagle <Jerdon 1., 70). The 
Dfin and warm valleys. 
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36. Ximnaetus nipaiensis, the Nepal hawk-eagle (Jerdon X*, 73), 5,000 to 

8.000 feet j rare. 

88. Circaetus gallicus, the short-toed eagle (Jerdon I., 76). The Dfin and 
warm valleys ; rare. 

39. Spilornis cheela, the crested-serpent eagle (Jerdon !., 77), The DGn and 

lower hills; not uncommon. 

40. Pandion hallaetus, the osprey (Jerdon I. f 80). The Dun and valleys of 

big rivers. 

.41 {bis) Polioaetus plumbeus, the Himalayan Ashing eagle (S. F. 111. 385). 
The Dun and valleys of big rivers. 

42. Haliaetus leucoryphus, the ring-tailed Ashing eagle (Jerdon I., 82). The 

Duns only. 

43. Buteo ferox, the long-legged buzzard (Jerdon I., 88). The Dun in winter ; 

not very common. 

46. Buteo Ieucocephalus, the upland buzzard (Jerdon L, 90). At great ele- 

vations ; extremely rare. 

47. Buteo plumipcs, the harrier buzzard < Jerdon I., 91). Not uncommon from 

6.000 to 8,000 feet. 

48. Butastur teesa, the white-eyed buzzard (Jerdon I., 92). The Dfins only; 

rather rare. 

60. Circus eyaneus, the hen harrier (Jerdon I., 95). The lower hills in winter 
only; rare. 

51. Circus macrurus, the pale harrier (Jerdon I., 96). The Duns ; common 

in winter only. 

52. Circus cineroceus, Montague’s harrier (Jerdon I., 97). The Dims, and 

lower hills, in winter only. 

53. Circus melanoleueus^ the pied harrier (Jerdon I., 98). The Duns and lower 

hillB in winter only ; very rare. 

64, Circus ttruginosus, the marsh harrier (Jerdon L, 99> The Ddns only; 

common in winter. 

56. Hali&stur indus, the bcahminy kite (Jerdon I., 101). The Duns ; only per- 

manent ; not common. ' 

66. Milvus afflnis, the common pariah kite (Jerdon I., 104), Common up 
to 7»000 feet, 

36. (6*#) Milvus govinda, the larger Indian kite (Hume’s rough notes, & 
p, 326). Not uncommon at all elevations. 

57. Pernis ptilorhynchus, the crested honey buzzard (Jerdon L, 106). The 

D4ns and warm valleys. 

69. Blanus coeruleus, the black-winged kite (Jerdon L»i 12). The Dfins and 
warm valleys. 

61. Strlx Candida, the grass owl (Jerdon I., 118). The Ddns and outer bills ; 
not uncommon. 

63. Syrnium newarense, the Nepal brown wood owl (Jerdon I., 122). About 
- 5,000 to 8,000 feet ; rare. 

65. Syrnium ocellatum, the mottled wood owl (Jerdon 1,123). The D6ns and 

warm valleys. * 
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60. Sjrninm nlvlcolum, the Himalayan wood owl .(Jerdon I. ( 124). 6,0006*6 
and upwards ; rare 

67. Asio otus, the long-eared owl (Jerdon J. v 125}, At all derations in the 
winter; rare. 

68* Asio accipitrinus, the short-eared owl (Jerdon I., 126). At all elevation* 
In the winter; rare. 

69 . Bubo bengalensisi the rock horned owl (Jerdon I. 128)# The Dfine and 

warm valleys only. 

70. Bubo coromandiis, the dusky horned owl (Jerdon 1., 130). The Dims and 

warm valleys. 

72. Ketupa ceylonensis, the brown fish owl (Jerdon I., 133). The Duns- and 
warm valleys. 

74, Scops pennatos, the Indian scops owl (Jerdon I., 136). At moderate ele- 
vations ; not common. 

74. (bis) Scops sunia, the Indian red scops owl (Jerdon I., 187). At moderate 
elevations ; not common. 

74. (ter) Scops spiloceplialus, .the bare-foot scops owl (S. F. VII., 352). 5,000 

to 8,0no feet; common. 

75. Scops lettia, the Nepal scops owl (Jerdon I., 133). Kumaun only; 5,00l> 

feet ; rare. 

75. (bit) Scops plomipes, the plume-foot scops owl (S.F. VII, 357). Garhwdf 
only rare. 

75. {ter,) Scops bakkamoena, Tennant's scops owl (Jerdon I., 189., S. F. VII., 

359). The Duns and warm valleys. 

76 . Carine brama, the spotted owlet (Jerdon I., 141). The Dfins only ; not 

common. 

* 77. Glaucidium radiatum, the juDglc owlet (Jerdon I„ 143). The D6ns ? 
common. 

79. Glaucidium cuculoidcs, the large barred owlet (Jerdon I., 145). The lower 

hills up to 6,000 feet. 

80. Glaucidium brodiei, the collared pigmy owlet (Jerdon I., 146). From 4,000 

to 10,001 feet ; tolerably common. 

81. Ninox lugubris, the dusky hawk owl (Jerdon I,, 147, in p. S.F. IV., 285). 

The Duns and warm valleys $ very rare. 

82. Hirundo rustica, the common swariow (Jerdon L, 157). Not uncommon at 

5.000 to 10,000 feet. 

84. Hirundo filifera, the wire-tailed swallow (Jerdon L, 15D). The Dims only; 

common, 

85 . (bit). Hirundo nipslcnsis, the Himalayan mosque swallow (S, F. V. 262) 

Common up to 8,000 feet. 

86 . Hirundo fluvicola, the Indian cliff swallow (Jerdon I, 161). The Dfine 

only | very local, 

89 . Cotyle sinensis, the Chinese sand martin (Jerdon I., 164). The Dfins only ; 
common. 

81 , Ptigonoprogne rupestris, the crag martin (Jerdon I., ieo). From 7,000 to 

10.000 feet ; rare. 
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93. Chelidon kashmirensis, the Kashmir martin (Jerdon I., 167), From 7,000 
to 10,000 feet ; not common. 

98. Cypselus melba, tfie alpine swift (Jerdon 1., 175). Common at 3,000 to 

8.000 feet, 

99. Cypselus apus, the European swift (Jerdon I. 9 177). At 6,000 to 10,000 

feet | very rare, 

100. Cypselus alfinis, the common Indian swift (Jerdon I., 177). Very com- 
mon up to 8,000 feet. 

103. Collocalia unicolor, the Indian swiftlet (Jerdon I., 182). At 5,000 to 9,000 

feet; not uncommon. 

104. Dendrochelidcn coronatus, the Indian crested swift (Jerdon I., 185). The 

Dims only ; very rare. 

107 Caprimulgus indicus. The jungle nightjar (Jerdon L, 193). Up to about 

4.000 feet ; not common. 

109. Caprimulgus albonotatus, the large Bengal nightjar (Jerdon I., 194), Up 
to about 4,000 feet ; common. 

US. Caprimulgus asiaticus, the common Indian nightjar (Jerdon I., 197). Up 
to 6,000 feet ; not common. 

114. Caprimulgus monticolus, Franklin’s nightjar (Jerdon I., 198). The Dfins 
and up to 5,000 feet ; common, 

117, Merops viridis, the common bee-cater (Jerdon I., 205), The Dfins only; 

very common. 

118, Merops philippensis, the blue-tailed boe-catcr (Jerdon I., 207). The D tips 

and warm valleys ; local. 

119, Merops swainsoni, the chesnut-headed bee-cater (Jerdon L, 208 ; S. F. II. 

163). The Duns * local. 

123, Ny ctiornis athertoni, the blue-ruffed bee-eater (Jerdon I., 21 1 ). The Dfins# 
local. 

123. Coracias indica, the common roller (Jerdon L, 214). The Duns; common. 
195, Coracia garrula, the European roller (Jerdon I., SI 8). The Bhagirati val- 
ley ; a very rare straggler. 

1S6, Eurystomui orientalis, the broad-billed roller (Jerdon 1., 219). Kumaun 
Bhabar ; very rare, 

127. Pelargopsis gurial, the Indian storl^-billed kingfisher (Jerdon I., 223). The 
Diins; rare. 

129. Halcyon smyrnensig, the white-breasted kingfisher (Jerdon I., 924). The 
Dfins * common, 

134, Alcedo bengalensis, the little Indian kingfisher (Jerdon I., 230). Common 
along the big rivers. * . 

136, Ceryle rudis, the pied kingfisher (Jerdon I., 232). The l)fins only ; com- 

mon, ^ 

137, Ceryle guttata, the large-crested pied kingfisher (Jerdon I., 334). The Dfins 

fc and warm valleys. 

138, Ptarisomns dalhousise, the yellow-throated broad-bill (Jerdon I. t 236). 

From 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 

140, Dichoceros cayatus/the great hombill (Jerdon I* 242), The Dfins and 
aub-Hlmfilayan forests. 
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148. Hydiocissa afflnJs, Iho Dchra B6o hornbill (jfird<m 1., A47). The Dfins 

only ; not uncommon. ■'* . ' 

"144, -Ooyceros birostris, the common grey horn bill (Jerdon I., 248), The Dfine 
only. 

'147* Falaeornis nipalen&is, the northern rose-barred paroqaet (S. F. I., 835, and 
II., 10), The Dfins only,- common. 

l H 8, Palteornis torquatus, the rose'- winged paroqnet (Jerdon I., 257). The Duns 
and warm Talleys ; common. 

149, Palteornis purpureas, the rose-beaded paroquet (8. F. II., 16). The Dfins 

and warm valleys $ common. 

T6o* PalsBornis schisticeps, the slaty-headed paroquet (Jerdon I., 261). From 
4,000 to 8,000 feet $ common. 

162. Palteornis jayanicus, the red-breasted paroquet (Jerdpn I., 282). In the 

warm valleys ; not common. 

164. Picus bimalayensis, the Himalayan pied woodpecker (Jerdon 1, 269). 
From 6,000 o 10,000 feet. 

167, Picus macei, the Indian spotted woodpecker. (Jerdon I., 272). From the 

Duns to 6,000 feet. 

W9. Picus brunneifrons, the brown-fronted woodpecker (Jerdon I., 278). The 
Dfins to'6,000 feet. 

160, Picus mahrattensis, the yellow-fronted woodpecker (Jerdon 1 , 274). The 

Dfins only. 

161, Hypopieus hyperythrus, the rufous-bellied pied woodpecker (Jerdon I., 276). 

From 4,000 to 9,000 feet. 

163. Yungipicus pygmteus, the Himalayan pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 277). 

From 1,000 to 6,000 feet. 

164. Yungipicus nanus, the southern pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 278). The 

Dfins only. 

166, Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, the golden-backed woodpecker (Jerdon I., 281). 
From 3,000 to 9,000 feet ; rare. 

168. Muelleripicus pulverulentus, the large slaty woodpecker (Jerdon I., 284). 

The Duns only, very rare. 

170. Gepinus sqqamatus, the scaly-bellied green woodpeoker (Jerdon 1,988). 

From 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. ‘ , i , 

171. Geclnus striolatus, the lesser Indian green woodpecker (Jerdon I., 987), * 

The Dfins only j rare. V » ' ^ 

172. Gecinus occipitalis, the blaok-naped green woodpecker {jerdon I., 267). - 

From 4,000 to 8,000 feet? common. V 

173. Cbrysophlegma flavinucha, the large yellow-naped woodpecker (Jerdon^ 

L, 289). From 2,000 to 8,000 feet. \ , ** 

474. Cbrysophlegma chlorolophus, the lesser yellow-naped woodpecker (Jer* 
doo 1, 989). The Dfins and warm valleys.; rare, \ *>, 

178* Jllcropternns phaoceps, the Bengal rufous woodpecker (Jerdonl., 294). v. 

The Dfins and warm valleys; rare. - y T .,-. : > V 

IfO. Bjpcbypteyuus auipntius, the co.mmongoldback woodpecker(Jerdon t,,k96> * 
The Dfins only ; very common. . r * 
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(W. tiff* MHhtt, the' Ultgis three-toed *«>dp.cfcer (Jerdon t, M8> the Dints 
and warm valleys ; rare. 

186. Vi via innominate, the speckled piculet (Jerdon 1, 300). From 3,000 lo 

6.000 feet t not uncommon. * 

188* Yunx torquilla, the wryneck (Jerdon I., 303). The DO ns only; not uneom* 
moo. 

101. Megalsbtna marshaltorum, the Marshall's barbet (Jerdon I., 306), From 

4.000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

132. Megaltema hodgsoui, Hodgson’s green barbet (Jerdon I., 309). The warm 
▼alleys; common. 

193. Megaltema caniceps, Frankin'* green barbet (Jerdon I., 310). The Sewaliks 
and Bh&bar only. 

195. Megaltema aslatica, the bltfe-throated barbet (Jerdon I., 3i3). The warm 
▼alleys only. 

197. Xantholema haemacephala, the crimson-breasted barbet (Jerdon I., 815), 
The Dims only ; common. # 

199. Cuculus canorus, the common cuckoo (Jerdon I.. 322). A summer migrant. 

200. Cuculus striatus, the Himalayan cuckoo (Jerdon I., 323). Common from 

8.000 to 7,000 feet. 

201. Cuculus polio cephalus, the hoary-headed cuckoo (Jerdon I., 324). Com- 

mon up to 6,000 feet. 

203. Cnculus micropterus, the Indian cuckoo (Jerdon I., 326). Common up to 
about 6,000 feet. 

206. Hieroooccyx varins, the common hawk-cuckoo, (Jerdon I., 329). The 

Dfins only ; common. * 

207. Hierococcyx sparverioides, the large hawk-cnckoo (Jerdon I* 331). From 

5.000 to 5,000 feet r common. 

208. Cacomantis passerinus, the Indian plaintive cuckoo (Jerdon I., 833). The 

Dhus and warm valleys ; rare. 

210. Surniculus lugubrls, the Drongo cuokoo (Jerdon I., 336) The Ddne 

and warm valleys ; rare. 

211. Chrysococcyx maculatus, the emerald cuckoo, (Jerdon I., 338., 8. F. VI. t 

101). From 3,ooo to 5,000 feet; rare. . 

219. Cocoysteajacobinus, the pied-crested cuckoo (Jerdon I., 339). tJp to 4,000 
feet ; common in the rains. 

914. Endynam^s honorata, the koel (Jerdon I., 342). The thins only; common 
in thwh^t weather. 

217. CeritroQoccyx ruflpennis, the common cottcal (Jerdon I„ 348). The D6n s 

- , only. ' ^ . ^ 

320. ..Taccocua strkee, the Bengal ifekecT (Jefdon T., $53). The Dfins only. 

225. ASthopyga miles, the Hlm&layan red honey-snoker (Jerdon I., 369). The 
warm valleys only. * 

927. JGthopyga gouIdi«,tb® purple-tailed re£ honey-sucker (J*rdonI. f 304). 
The wartp TtJleye only. ■* 

228. ^thopyga ignicauda^ the Are-tailed red honey-sucker (Jordan I., 885). 
'' •Tiiew«ni<Tu!iey»*on^ • - 
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**». jSSthopyga nipalensis, the maroon-backed honey-anckcr (Jerdon I., 386). 
From 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

900. ^Ethopjga horsfieldii, the green -backed honey-sucker Jerdon L, 367). 
The warm valleys only. 

931. JEthopyga saturata, the black-breasted honey-sucker (Jerdon I., 367). 
From 9,000 to 0,000 feet. 

394. Cinnyris asiatica, the purple honey*sucker (Jerdon I., 370). Up to 3,000 
feet; common. 

259. Cinnyris lo tenia, the large purple honey-sucker (Jerdon I, 379). The 
Dehra Quo ; a rare straggler. 

938. Dicaeum erythrorhynchus, Tickell's flower-pecker (Jerdon I., 374). The 
Dtins only; not common. 

240. Pip ri soma agile, the thick-billed flower-pecker (Jerdon I., 376). The 

Puns and warm valleys. 

241. Myzanthe ignipectus, the fire-breasted flower-pecker (Jerdon I., 377). 

' Kumaun only ; very rare. 

243. Cefthia himalayana, the Himalayan tree-creeper (Jerdon I., 380). From 

4.000 to 8,000 feet; common. 

246. Salpornia Bpilonota, the spotted grey-crccpcr (Jerdon 1 , 382). The Duns 

only ; rare. 

247. Tichodroma muriaria, the red-winged wall-creeper (Jerdon I., 383). Not 

uncommon. 

248. Sitta himalayensls, the white-tailed nuthatch (Jerdon I., 385). From 

5.000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

250. Sitta castaneoventris ; the chesnut- bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I., 3e>6) 

The Duns only. 

251. Sitta cinnamomeovenfciis, the cinnamon-bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I. # SJ*7). 

From 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

253. Dendrophila frontalis, the velvet-fronted blue nuthatch (Jerdon I., 38a) 

>■ From 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 

254. Upupa epops, the European hoopoe (Jerdon I., 390) Not very common. 

255. Upupa ceylonensis, the Indian hoopoe (Jerdon 1,392). The Duns and 

warm valleys j common. 

956. Lanins lahtora, the Indian grey shrike (Jerdon I,, 400), The Duns only $ 

rare. 

957. Lanius crythonotus, the rufous-backed shrike (Jerdon I., 402). Up to 4,000 

feet ; common. * 

257. Lanius caniceps, the pale rufous-backcd shrike (S. F. YII., 374)* The 
(5 m.) Dehra Dim ; rare. 

958* Lanius tephronotus, the grey-backcd shrike (Jerdon I., 403). From 2,000 
* to 4,000 feet; common. 

259. Lanius nigriceps, the black-headed shrike (Jerdon 1., 404), From 2,000 to 
6,000 feet; rare. 

280. Lanius vittatus, the bay-backed Bhrike (Jerdon L, 405). The Ddns and 

warm Galleys. - 

281. Lanius cristatus, the brown shrike (Jerdon 1., 406). In the cold weather 

only % not common. 
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S65. Tephrodornis pondiceriana, the common woodshrlke (Jerdon 4lO> 
The Duns only. 

M7. {bis) Hemipus capitalis, the Himalayan pied shrike (S. F. I., 486). The 
Dfins and up to 5,000 feet ; rare. 

S68. Volvocivora sykesit, the black-beaded cuckoo shrike (Jerdon I. f 4 i 4). Thj 
Dfins and warm yalleys ; rare. 

•09. Volvocivora melaschista, the dark grey cnckoo shrike (Jerdon I., 416), 
Up to 7,000 feet; not common. 

#70. Graucalus macei, the large cuckoo shrike (Jerdon I., 417). The Dfins 
only $ rare, 

#71. Pericrocotus speciosus, the large minivet (Jerdon I., 419). Up to 8,000 
feet ; not uncommon. 

#73. Pcricrocotus brevirostris, the short-billed minivet (Jerdon I., 491). Up 
to 8,000 feet; common. 

•76. Pericroootus roseus, the rosy minivet (Jerdon L, 422). The Dfins and 
warm valleys. # 

•76. Pericroootus peregrinus, the small minivet (Jerdon I., 428). The Dfins 
only; common. 

•78. Buchanga atra, the common drongo-shrike (Jerdon I. 427). Up to 4,000 
feet; common. 

•79. Dicrurns annectans, the crow-billed drongo (Jerdon I., 430). In the warm 
valleys; rare. 

•80. Buchanga longicaudata, the long-tailed drongo (Jerdon I., 430). From 4,000 
to 7,000 feet ; common. 

•81. Buchanga 'cosruleacens, the white-bellied drongo (Jerdon I., 432). The 
Duns and warm valleys ; rare. 

•82. Cbaptia mnea, the bronzed drongo (Jerdon I., 483> In the warm vallejs $ 
very rare. 

884. Diesemurus grandis, the large racket-tailed drongo (Jerdon I., 436)* In tho 
warm valleys ; rare. 

286. Chibia hottentotta, the hair-crested drongo (Jerdon L, 439). In the 
warm valleys ; rare. 

867. Ar tamos fusctte, the ashy swallow shrike (Jerdon L, 441). From 3,000 to 
6,000 feet ; common* / ... 

268. Musoipeta paradiBii, tho paradise flycatcher (Jerdon I., 446). in the Dfins 
and warm valleys ; common. 

•90. Myiagra axurea, the blaok-naped blue flycatcher (Jerdon I„ 460). In tho 
warm valleys j rare. 

29i. Leococerca albicollis, the white-throated fantail (Jerdon I. # 461). From 
2,009 to 6,000 feet ; common, * 

•98. Dencocerca aureola, the white-browed fantail (Jerdon I., 462). The Dfins 
only i common, , 

•94. Chelidorhynx hypoxantha, the yellow-bellied fantail (Jerdon I., 466). 
The warm valleys i rare. ~ 

206. Culicicapa oeylonensis, the grey-headed flycatcher (Jerdon I., 406). Up 
to 8,000 feet i very common. 

8 
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296. Hemlehelldon aibiricus, the sooty flycatcher (Jordon I., 458). From 
^ 6,000 to 10,000 feet; common. 

997* Aleeonax latirostris, the southern brown flycatcher (Jerdon I., 459). 
From 3,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

301. Stoporala melanops, the Terditer flycatcher (Jerdon I., 463). From 4,000 
to 8,000 feet t common. 

004. Oyornis rubeculoides, the blue-throated redbreast (Jerdon I., 466). Up 
to 6,000 feet s not common. 

8 to. Muscicapnla superciliaris, the white-browed blue flycatcher (Je rdon I. f 
470). Up to 8,000 feet ; common. 

914. Niltava sundara, the rufous-bellied fairy blnechat (Jerdon L,473). Up 
to 5,000 feet; not common. 

819. Slphiastrophiata, the orange gorgetted flycatcher (Jerdon I., 479). From 

5.000 to 8,ooo feet ; very rare. 

810. Stphia leucomelanura, the slaty flycatcher (Jerdon 1., 479) From 5,000 
to 7,000 feet s rare. 

819. (fits')* Erythroaterna parra, the white-tailed robin flyeatoher (Jerdon li, 
481. S. F- V., 471). The Duns ; common. 

813. (Ur.) Erythroaterna hyperythra, the rufous-bellied robin flycatcher (8. 
F. V., 471). The Dfins j rare. 

810. Erythroaterna macnlata, the little pied flyeatoher (jerdon L, 488). From 

9.000 to 6,000 feet i rare. 

888, Troglodytes nipalenaia, the Nepal wren (Jerdon I., 491). From 4,000 to 

10.000 feet ; rare. 

841. Hyiophonua temminckii, the yellow-bellied whistling thrush (Jerdon X., 
500). Common up to 8,000 feet. 

845. Htta brochyura, the yellow-breasted ground thrash (Jerdon I., 603). 
Not rare up to 5,000 feet. 

347. Ciuclus asiaticus, the brown water ousel (Jerdon L, 606). Common up 
to 5,ooo feet. 

850. Zoothera monticola, the large brown thrush (Jerdon I., 509). Bare^ 6,000 

to 8,ooo feet. 

851. Qyanoclnclus oyanus, the blue roek thrush (Jerdon L, 3ll). In the Uflfll 

and low hills in the cold weather. 

851. Fetrophila erythrogaster, the cheanut-bellied thrush (Jerdon I, 514). 5,060 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

858, Fetrophila einolorhynoha, the blue-headed chat thrush (Jerdon I., 515> 

9.000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

855, Geociebla citrina, the orange-headed ground thrush (Jerdon 1, 517). Up 
to 5 000 feet j not common. 

806. Geociohla, nnicolor, the dusky ground thrash (Jerdon I.» 419> Up tfl 

8.000 feet ; common. 

857* Turdulus wardif, Ward’s pied-blackbird (Jerdon l, % 529), 5,000 to 8^0Q0 
feet {common, 

858* Geociohla dfesimills, the variable pied-blaekbird (Jerdon I., 511> 7,0048 
feet i very rare. 
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MU. Merala boulbonl, the grey-winged blackbird (Jerdon L, 5S5), TJp to 

8,000 feet i common* 

808. Merala aibocincta, the white-collared ouzel (Jerdon I., 526). 6,000 to 

8,000 feet * not rare. 

968. Merala castanea, the grey-headed ouzel (Jerdon I., 526). 5,000 to 8,000 
feet ; rare. 

965. Turdue atrogularls, the black-throated thrush (Jerdon I., 529). Common 
in the cold weather. 

968. Turdue viseivorus, the missel thrush (Jerdon I., 531). 5,000 to 10,000. 
feet ; not common. 

370. Oreocincla mollissima, the plain-backed mountain thrush (Jerdon I., 538). 

Very rare. 

371. Oreoeinola dauma, the small-billed mountain thrush (Jerdon I., 533). Up 

to 8,000 feet ; common. 

362. Grammatoptila striata, the striated jay thrush (Jerdon II., 11). 5,000 to 

8.000 feet ; not common. 

85. Pyctorhis sinensis, the yellow-eyed babbler (Jerdon II., 15). Up to 3,000 
feet; common. 

392. Stachyris pyrrhops, the red-billed wren babbler (Jerdon II., 82). 3,000 

6.000 feet ; rare. 

403. Pomatorhinus ieucogaster, Gould’s scimitar babbler (Jerdon II., 30). The 
Dfins and warm valleys ; rare. 

405. Fomatorhinus erythrogenys, the ruaty-cheeked scimitar babbler (Jerdon 
II., 31). 3,000 to 6,000 feet ; common. 

407. Garrulax leucolophus, the white-erested laughing thrush (Jerdon II., 3 fi). 
The Duns and warm valleys. 

411, Garrulax albogularis, the white-throated laughing thrush (Jerdon II., 38). 

5.000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

415. Trochalopteron erythroeephalum, the red-headed laughing thrush (Jer- 
don II., 43). 5,000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

418. Trochalopteron variegatum, the variegated laughing thrush (Jerdon II., 
45). 2,000 to 5,000 feet ; rare. 

421. Trochalopteron rufogulare, the fufous-chinned laughing thrash (Jerdon 
II., 47). 2,000 to 5,000 feet ; rare. 

495. Trochalopteron lineatum, the streaked laughing thrush (Jerdon II., 5o), 

4.000 to 8,000 feet ; very common. 

497. Actinodura egertoni, the rofous bar-wing (Jerdon II., 52). 5,000 to 8,000 
feet i rare. 

429. Sibia capistrata, the black headed sibia (Jerdon II., 54). 4,000 to 8,000 
feet ; very common. 

432. Malacocircus terricolor, the BengAl babbler (Jerdon II., 59). The DGhs 
only. 

486. Argya malcolmi, the large grey babbler (Jerdon II., 64). The Dfins only. 
488. Chatarrhosa caudata, the striated bush-babbler (Jerdon II., 67). The Dfi ns 
. only. 

439. Chatarrhosa earlii, the -striated reed-babbler (Jerdon II., 68). The DO n 
only. 
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444. Hyptipctei psaroides, the Himalayan black bulbul (Jerdou II., 77), 8,000 
to 8,000 feet ; common 

447. Hypsip-tes mclellandi, the rufous-belliod bulbul (Jerdon IL, 79). From 

9.000 to 8,000 feet ; common. 

456. Rubigula flaviventris, the black-crcsted yellow bulbul (Jerdou II., 88). 
3,C00 to 8,000 feet ; rare. 

468. Otocompsa leucogenys, the white-cheeked crested bulbul (Jerdon II., 90). 

Up to 8,000 feet ; common. 

461. Pycnouotus pygseus, the common Bengal bulbul (Jerdou II , 93). Up to 

7.000 feet ; common. 

469. Fycnonotus hasmorrhous, the common Madras bulbul (Jerdon IL, 94). 

The Duns only. 

465. Phyllomis aurifrons, the gold-f routed green bulbul (Jerdon II., 99) The 

DGns and warm Talleys. 

466. Fhyllornis hardwickii, the blue-winged green bulbul (Jerdon II., 100). 

Up to 6,000 feet, not rare. 

468. Iora typhia, the white-winged green bulbul (Jerdon II., 103). The Ddna 
and warm Talleys. 

470. Oriolus kundoo, the Indian golden oriole (Jerdon II., 107). Up to 

4.000 feet ; common. 

471. Oriolus Indicus, the black-naped Indian oriole (Jerdon II., 109). The 

Duns only; rare. 

479. Oriolus melanocephalus, the black-headed oriole (Jerdon II., 110). The 

Dfins and warm valleys. 

474. OrioluB traillii, the maronne oriole (Jerdon II., 112) Eumaon only; rare. 

475. Copsychus saularis, the magpie robin (Jerdon II. , 114). Up to 4,000 feet; 

common. 

476. Kittacincla macroura, the shama (Jerdon II., 116). In the D6ns only; 

Tery rare. 

477. Myiomela leucura, the white-tailed blue-chat (Jerdon II., 118). 6,000 t o 

9.000 feet; very rare. 

480. Thamnobia cambaiensis, the brown-backed Indian robin (Jerdon II., 122). 

The Duns only ; common. 

481. Fratincola caprata, the white-winged black robin (Jerdon II., 128). Up 

to 6,000 feet ; common. 

488* Fratincola indicus, the Indian bush-chat (Jerdon II., 194). Up to 5,000 
feet; common. 

486. Pratincola ferreus, the dark-grey bush-chat (Jerdon II., 197). Up to 

6.000 feet; common. 

497. Ruticilla ruflventris, the Indian redstart (Jerdon II., 187). The Dima 

and warm valleys. 

498. Ruticilla hodgsoni, Hodgson's redstart (Jerdon II* 138). Near the snows ; 

rare. 

499. Ruticilla erythogastra, the white-winged fedstart (Jerdon II„ 189). Near 

the Bnows; rare. 

588. Ruticilla frontalis, the blue-fronted redstart (Jerdon II., 141). Near the 
snows; common. 
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504. Bntidlla coeruleocephala, the blue-headed redstart (Jerdon II 1 141). In 
the higher Talleys ; common. 

005. Rhyacornis ftiliginosus, the plumbeous water-robin (Jerdon II., 142). Up 
to the snow level $ common. 

606. Chosmarrornis leucooephalus, the white-capped redstart (Jerdon II., 143). 

Up to the snow level ; common* 

607. Larvivora superciliaris, the blue woodchat (Jerdon II. 9 145). In valleys, 

3.000 to 6j000 feet. 

608. Ianthia cyan ora, the white-breasted blue woodchat (Jerdon II., 146). 

From 4.000 to 8,000 feet. 

512. Calliope kamtschatkensis, the common ruby-throat (Jerdon II., 150) 
The Dfins in the cold weather. 

613. Calliope pectoralis, the white-tailed ruby- throat (Jerdon II. 9 I5i). In the 
elevated valleys. 

014. Cyanecula suecica, the Indian blue-throat (Jerdon II. 9 152). In the Ddna 
in winter. 

515. Acrocephalus stentorius, the large red- warbler (Jerdon II., 154). In the 
Duns in winter. 

515. Acrooephalns dumetornm, the lesser red-warbler (Jerdon II., 155). The 
valleys arid lower hills. 

616. Acrocephalus agricolus, the paddy-field warbler (Jerdon II., 156). The 
valleys and lower hills. 

627. (6w.) Hororois pallidas, the pale hill-warbler (S. F. III., 241). From 

4.000 to 8,000 feet ; rare. 

630. Orthotom us sutoria, the Indian tailor-bird (Jerdon II., 165). The Dons 
and warm valleys. 

535. Prinia steward, Stewart’s wren- warbler (Jerdon II., 171). The Dtimt 

only ; common. 

536. Prinia gracilis, Franklin’s wren- warbler (Jerdon II., 172). Common at 

moderate elevations. 

637. Prinia cinereo-capilla, Hodgsons’ wren- warbler (Jerdon 11., 172), The 
Dfins and lower hills. 

538. Prinia hodgsoni, the Malabar wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 178). Probably 
identical with No. 636. 

633. Cisticola curoitans, the rufous grass- warbler (Jerdon II., 174). The Ddns 
only i rare. 

548. Drymoeca inornate, the common wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 178). The 
D&nsonly; common. 

644. (fits.) Drymoeca rule scans, the great rufous wren -warbler (8. F. I., 487). 
The D6na only $ rare. 

347. Suya crinigera, the brown mountain wren-warbler (Jrdon II., 183). 
At 8,000 to 8,800 feet. 

543. Suya atrigularis, the black-breasted wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 184). From 

4,000 to 6,000 feet ; rare. 

661. Franklinta buchananl, the rufous-f rooted wren-warbler (Jerdon II., I8f> 
The Ddns only ; rare. 
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BBS. Hypohd* nmk, 8yke*' wftrbler (Jerdon II., 189). The Dun* only j Ml 
common* 

664 . Phylloscopus tristis, the brown tree* wax bier (Jerdon II., 190). The Dfinn 
In the cold weather. 

551 Phylloscopus magnirostris, the large-hilled tree-warbler (Jerdon II., 191). 
Not uncommon. 

659. Phyll»seopus nitidus, the bright-green tree- warbler (Jerdon II.* 198)* 
Not common. 

880* Phylloscopus viridanns, the greenish tree-warbler (Jerdon II., 198). 
Common in the cold-wcather. 

8601 * (5u.) PhylloscopUs tytleri, Ty tier's tree- war bier (S. F. III., 24 3N). 
Kumaun only $ rare. 

881. Phylloscopus affinis, Tickell's tree- war bier (Jerdon IT., 194). In the cold 
weather i not common. 

662. Phylloscopus indicus, the olivaceous tree-warbler (Jerdon II , 194). In 
tho cold* weather ; rare 

868. ReguMdes occipitalis, the large crowned warbler (Jerdon II., 196). Dehra 

DGn ; very rare. 

666. (Ai«.) RcguloidCs humii, Brook’s trce-warbler (8. F. VII., 181). In the 
Duns only ; common in winter. 

866. Regnloides proreguloa, the yellow-rmnped warbler (Jerdon II., 197). 
Not uncommon. 

867 Regnloides viridipeimis, the green- winged warbler (Jerdon II., 198). Not 
uncommon. 

869. Culicepeta bnrkii, the bleck-broWed warbler (Jerdon II., 199). In the 

higher valleys ; rare. 

671* Abrornis schisticeps, the black*eared warbler (Jerdon II., 201). 6,0C0to 

8.000 feet ; common* 

678. Abrornis albosuperciliaris, the white-browed warbler (Jerdon II., 209). 
Very common 

880k Regulus himalayensis. the Himalayan fire-crest (Jerdon II, 206) 8.000 

to 1 0,00« feet ; rare. 

862* Sylvia sffinis, the allied grey warbler (Jerdon II., »o9). The Dfins only 
in the cold* weai her. 

884k Henicurus maculatus, the spotted forktail (Jerdon II., 212 V Up to 6,000 
feet ? common. 

889. Henicurus schistaceus, the slaty-backed forktail (Jerdon II, oi4). 
Kumaun only ; rare. 

69/* Henicurus seouleri, the short-tailed forktail (Jerdon II., 214). 2,00016 
• 6,000 feet ; common. 

869 Motacilla madraspatensis, the pied wagtail (Jerdon II., 217). The Dftits 
only ; common. 

689. (Ms.) Motacilla hodgsoni, HodgSon’* pied wagtail (8. F. I* 26> Up to 

10.000 feet j not common. 

891* Motacilla personatn, the black-faced wagtail (Jerdon 11,, 218). The D5o» 
only in the winter. 
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SOS. Coiobates melanope, the grey and yellow wagtail (Jerdon IT., SSO). Up 
to 10,000 feet ; common. 

( 99 , Body tea cinereocapilla, the grey-capped field wagtail (Jerdon II , 921 y 
8 .F. VI., 868 ) The Dfins only. 

608. ( 6 t>.) Budytes meUnocephala, the black-headed field wagtail (S F, VI,, 
863). The Dfins only. 

605. - (ter.) Budytos flava \ the yellow wagtail (S. F. VI., 368). The Dung 

only ; common. 

694. Budytes calcaratn ; the black aod yellow wagtail (S. F. VII., 401). Up to 

8.000 feet j not common. 

694* (bis ) Budytes citreolo, the grey-headed yellow wagtail (S..F. VII , 401). 
The Duns in winter. 

696. An thus tnaculatu* j the Indian tree-pipit (Jerdon II., 228). Up to 8,000 

feet s not rare. 

697. Anthus arboreas ; the tree pipit (Jerdon II„ 929). In the Duns in the cold 

weather. 

600. Oorydalla rnfnla, the Indian titlark (Jerdon II., 982). The Duns and 
warm Talleys. 

604. Agrodroma sordida j the brown rock- pipit (Jerdon II., 936). Up to 3,000 
feet $ not common. 

606. Anthus rosaceus, the yinous- throated pipit (Jerdon II , 237). 8 ,n 00 to 

19.000 feet j c mmon. 

606. Heterura sylrana, the upland pipit (Jerdon IX., 239). 3,000 to 8,000 feet % 

common. 

607. Cochoa purpurea, the purple thrush-tit (Jerdon II , 243). 8,000 to 8,000 

feet } rare. 

608. Cochoa Tiridis, the green thrush-tit (Jerdon II , 243). 3,000 to 8,066 feet ; 

rare. 

609. Fteruthlus erythropterus, the red -winged shrike-tit (Jerdon IL, 248). 

4.000 to 8,000 feel ; rare. 

614. Leiothrix lutea, the red-billed hill-tit (Jerdon IX., 260). Up to 8,000 feet 1 
not uncommon. 

616 . Sira strigula, the stripe-throated hill-tit. (Jerdon II., 262). 6,000 to 9/kOQ 

feet ;not common. 

617. Bira cyanouroptera, the blue- winged hill-tit (Jerdon II , 283). Kumao 

7.000 feet 1 rare, 

690. Ixulus flayicollis, yellow-naped fiowerpeoker (Jerdon IL, 968) 6,000 to 

3.000 feet ; not rare. 

696. Yuhina occipitalis, the alatey-headed hill-tit (Jerdon ll. f 961). Knmaoa, 

8.000 feet i rare. 

631. Zosterops palpebroaus, the white-eyed tit (Jerdon IL, 966), Common up 
to 7,000 feet. 

689. Sylriparus modestus, the yellow-browed flowerpecker (Jerdon U, 967). 

4.000 to 8,0(10 feet 1 not common. ' 

*84. SgithftUseus erythrocephaius, the red-hoaded tit (Jerdon XL, 170). 4,009 
to 8,009 feet 1 very common. 
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688. Lophophanes melanolophus, the crested black-tit (Jordon II , 973). 8,00a 
to 8,000 feet ; common. 

' 640. Loph'iphnnes ntfonuchalis, the Simla black-tit (Jerdon IT., 974). 9,000 to 
12, “00 feet ; not rare . 

644. Pams montlcolus, the green-backed tit (Jerdon II., 277). 4,000 to 8.000 
feet ; very common. 

645 Partis nipalensis, the Indian grey-tit, (Jerdon II., 278 ; S.F. VII., 920N). Up 
to 7,0u0 feet, not common. 

647. Machlolophus xanthogenys, the yellow-cheeked tit (Jerdon II., 279). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet ; not very common, 

658. C rvustibctanus, the Thibet raven (Jerdon II., 994). At great eleva* 
tions ; rare. 

680. Corvua culminatus, the Indian corbie (Jerdon II., 295). The D6ns only i 
common 

661. Corvua intermedium, tbe blackbill crow (Jerdon IL, 297). 4,000 to 9,000 
feet ? common. 

683. Corvua splendens, the common Indian crow (Jerdon IL, 298). Up to 5,000 
feet ; common, 

666. Nucifraga hemiepila, the Himalayan nut-cracker (Jerdon II , 304). 6,000 

to 10,000 feet ; common. 

689. Garrulua biapecularls, the Himalayan jay (Jerdon II., 897). 5 000 to 8,000 
feet; common. 

670. Gar ruins lanceolatus, the black-throated jay (Jerdon II., 308). 4,OoO to 

8,f00 feet ; very common. 

671. Urociasa occipitalis, the red-billed blue magpie (Jerdon II., 309). 3,000 to 

5,000 feet ; common. 

673. Cissa chinensis, the green jay (Jerdon II., 312). In Kumaon only ; up to 

, 7,000 feet ; rare. 

674. Dendrocitta rufa, the common Indian magpie (Jerdon II , 314). The Dfins 

only; common. * 

676. Dendrocitta himalayensis, the Himilayan magpie (Jerdon II„ 316). Up tfe 
5,000 feet ; common. 

679. Fregilus himalayanus, the Himalayan chougb (Jerdon II., 3 19). Aft high 
elevations ; rare. 

681. Sturnus vulgaris, the common starling (Jerdon II., 321). The Duns in 
winter only ; rare. 

683. Sturnopastor contra, the pied Btarling (Jerdon IL, 328). The D6n§ only » 
common. 

684* Acridotheres tristis, the common mynah (Jerdon II., 825). Up to 7,000 
feet ; common. 

686. Acridotheres f usens, the jungle mynah (Jerdon II., 327). Up to 7,000 feet $ 

common. 

687. Sturnia pagodarum, the Brahminy mynah (Jerdon IL, 329). The Diins 

only ; not common. 

688. Sturnia malabarica, the grey-headed mynah (Jerdon II.# 880). The lower 

hills; rare 
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690. Pastor roseus, the rose-cloured starling (Jerdon II, f 333). The D6ns 

only ; common. 

691. Saraglossa spiloptera, the spotted-winged stare (Jerdon II., 836). Up to' 

6,000 feet p common. 

69& Eulabee intermedia, the Nepal hill mynah (Jerdon II. t 339). The Kumaon 
bb&bar $ rare. 

694. Ploccus phllipplnus, the common weaver-bird (Jerdon II., 843 ; S. F. VI. 
399). The Duns ; common. 

694. Ploceus megarhynchus, the great billed wearer-bird (S. F III., 406>j 

Kumaun bftabar j tare. 

696 Ploceua manyar, the striated weaver-bird (Jerdon. II., 346). The Ddns 
only ; common. 

696. Mania rubronigra, the chestnut -bellied munia (Jerdon II., .363). The Ddns 
only ; rare. 

699. Munia puuctulata, the spotted munia (Jerdon II;, 354);. Up to 6,000 feet ; 
not uncommon. 

702. Munia acuticauda, the Himalayan munia (Jerdon II., 356). Up to 6,000 

feet | not common. 

703. Munia malabarica^the plain brown munia (Jerdon II., 367). The Ddns 

only; common. 

704. Estrolda umandava, the red wax bill (Jerdon II , 369). The Dints to warm > 

valleys; rare. 

706. Passer indie us, the Indian house-sparrow (Jordon II., 862). Up to 7,000 
feet ; very common. 

705. Passer cinnamoraeus, the cinnamon-headed sparrow (Jerdon II,, 366). 4,000 

to 7,000 feet ; common. 

710. Passer montanus, thq. mountain sparrow ( Jerdon II., 866). From 3,000 to 

7.000 feet ; rare. 

711. Gymnoris flavicollis,.the yellow-throated sparrow (Jerdon II., 368). Up to , 

4.000 feet ; common. 

ft* Emberiza stracheyi, the white-necked bunting (Jerdon II., 372); From 5;000 
to 10,000 feet ; rare. 

716. Emberiza huttoni, the grey-necked bunting (Jerdon II., 373). Bh&girathi 
valley | rare. 

719. Emberiza fucata, the greyheaded bunting (J.erdon II., 375). K61si on the 

Jumna s not rare. 

720. Emberiza pusilla, the dwarfbunting (Jerdon II., 376). Inserted on Jordon’s 

authority. 

724. Melophus melanicterus.the crested black bunting (Jerdon II., 381). The 

DCns and warm valleys. 

725. Hesperiphona icteriodes, the black and yellow grossbeak (Jerdon II., 384;) 

Garhwftl, near the snows. 

726. HeepbripKona afflnis, the allied grossbeak (Jerdon II., 885). Kumaon, near. 

the snows. 

727. Mycerobat melanoxanthus, the spotted winged grossbeak (Jerdon U.,388)* 

Dehra Dflo, up to 10,900 feet ; rare. 

9 ^ 
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79*. Myeeroba. carnipes, the white-winged grossbeak (Jordon n., *87). 
Kumaon, near the snows ; rare. 

789, Pyrrhula erythrocephala, the red-headed bullfinch (Jerdon II., 380). 6,000 
to 10,000 feet ; rare. 

788. Carpodacus erythrinus, the common rosefinch (Jerdon II , 898). Up to 

10.000 feet ; not rare. 

739. Propasser rhodopeplus, the spotted-winged rosefinch (Jerdon II., 400). 

Mussoorie j rare. 

740, Propasser rhodochlamya, tho red-mantled rosefinch (Jerdon II., 401), 

Garhw&l ; rare. 

742. Propasser rhodochrous, the pink-browed rosefinch (Jerdon II., 402). 5,uOO 
to 10,000 feet ; not rare. 

748. Propasser pulcherrim u», the beautiful rosefinch (Jerdon II., 402) Kumaon 
{teste Jerdon). 

748. {bis.) Prorasser ambiguus, Wilson’s rosefinch (S. F. II., 326). Garhwtl 

6.000 to 10,000 feet. 

748. Callacanthis burtoni, the red-browed finch (Jerdon II., 407). The interior 

of G arh Aval ; rare. 

749. Carduclis canie< ps, the Him&layan goldfinch (Jerdon II., 408). 6,000 to 

10.000 feet ; common. 

750. Hypacanthis spinoides, the HiniAlayan siskin (Jerdon II., 409), 4,000 to 

9.000 feet ; not common. 

51. Metuponia pusilla, the gold-headed finch (Jerdon II., 4lo) Common in the 
interior of Garhwal. 

752. Fringilhi montifringiila, the mountain finch (Jerdon II., 412). Mussoorie 
{teste Hutton) ; doubtful. 

763. ( [bis ) Friugillauda sordida, the Himalayan larkfiuch (S. F. 1 , 41), In the 

interior of Garhwal. 

764. Mirafra assamica, the Bengal buahlark (Jerdon II., 416). In the Duns; 

very local. 

754. {bis) Mirafra immaculata, the mountain bushl&rk (3. F. T. f 41). Near Chak- 
rata (Marshall) ; rare. 

756. Mirafra erythroptcra, the red-winged bushlark (Jerdon II., 418). In the 
Dfins only ; not common. 

760. Pyrrhulauda grisea, the black-bellied finch lark (Jerdon II., 424). In the 

Dfins only ; common. 

761 . Calandrella brachy dactyl q, the short-toed lark (Jerdon II„ 426). The Dfins 

only, in winter *, rare. 

763. Otocoris penicillata, the horned lark (Jerdon II,, 429). In the interior of 
Kumaon. 

768. Alauda dulclvox, the Himalayan skylark (Jerdon II., 438 ; S. F. I. 89), At 
all elevations ; not common, 

767. Alauda gulgnla, the Indian skylark (Jerdon II., 434). The D&na only * 
rare. 

. 772, Crocopus phcenicopterus, the Bengal green pigeon (Jerdon ttt , , 447). Xht 
*■' Duna only ; not coumion. 
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7 73. Crocopus chlorigaster, the southern green pigeon (Jerdon III., 448). The 
Diins only ; not common, 

7 78. Sphenocercus sphenurus, the kokla green pigeon (J erdon III., 453). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet j common. 

778, ( k bis.') Sphenocercus minor, the lesser kokla (S. F. III., 255). In the warm 
valleys of GarhwfiL 

783. Alsocomus hodgsoni, the speckled wood pigeon (Jerdon III., 403). Interior 

of ICumaon and Garhwfil ; rare. 

784. Palumbus casiotis, the Hirndlayan cushat (Jerdon III,, 4 r >4). Interior of 

Kumaon and Garhwftl ; rare. 

787. Palumbrnna eversmanni, the Indiau stock pigeon (Jerdon III., 467). The 
Dfins only, in winter ; rare. 

788 Columba intermedia, the Indian rock pigeon (Jerdon III., 469). The Duns 
only j common. 

789. Columba rupestris, the blue hill pigeon (Jerdon III., 470). Rare ; probably 

migratory. 

790. Columba leuconota, the white-bellied pigeon (Jerdon III., 471)# Near the 

snows. 

792. Turtur pulchratas, the ashy turtle dove (Jerdon III., 476 ; S. F. VI., 421). 

6.000 to 10,000 feet ; common 

704. Turtur cainbaiensis, the brown turtle dove (Jerdon III,, 478). The Dfins 
and lower hills ; common . 

795. Turtur suratensis, the spotted dove (Jerdon III,, 479). Up to 6,000 feet ; 

common. 

796. Turtur risoria, the common ring dove (Jerdon III., 481) Up to 4,000 

feet ; common. 

797. Turtur humilis, the red turtle dove (Jerdon III., 482). The Dims and 

warm valleys ; rare. 

798. Chalcophaps indica, the bronze-winged dove (Jerdon III., 484). Up to 

4.000 feet ; not common. 

802. Pterocles exustus, the common sandgrouse (Jerdon III , 502). The Dims 
only ; rare. 

802. (Aw.) Syrrhaptes tibetanus, the Tibetan sandgrouse (3. F. VII., 426), On 
the northern borders, 

893. Pavo cristatus, the common peacock (Jerdon III., 506). The Dims only ; 
common. 

804. Lophophoras impeyanus, the mondl (Jerdon 111., 510). From 8,000 to 

12.000 feet ; not uncommon. 

805. Ceriornls satyra, the Sikkim horned pheasant (Jerdon III., 516). From 

9.000 feet to snow line. 

808. Pucrasia macrolopha, the kokl&s pheasant (Jerdon HI., 624). 6,000 to 

10.000 feet; not rare, 

809. Phasianus wallichii, the chfr pheasant (Jerdon III., 627). 6,000 to 10,000 

feet ; soaroe. 

810. Eupiocomus alhocristatus, the white-crested kalij pheasant (Jerdon UL» 

692). Up to 4»000 feet ; common. 
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619. Gallus farruglnens, tbe red jungle fowl (Jerdon III., 886). The Dun* and 
warm valley*. 

816. Tetraogallus himalayensis, the Himalayan snowcock (Jerdon III , 549). 

At great elevations. 

817. Lerwa nivicola, the snow partridge (Jerdon III., 555). Near the snow 

line. 

818. Francolinas vulgaris, the black partridge (Jerdon III., 558). Up to 5,000 

feet ; common. 

820. Coe cab is chukor, the cliukor (Jerdon III., 564). 6,000 to 9,000 feet ; not 
common. 

892* Ortygornis pooticeriana, the grey partridge (Jerdon III , 569). In the Dunn 
only s common. 

828. Ortygornis gularis, the kyah partridge (Jerdon III., 672). Knmaon Tarai $ 
rare. 

828. (6i>) Perdix hodgsonise, Mrs. Hodgsou's partridge (S. F. VII., 432). Above 

17.000 feet ; very rare. 

824. Arboricola torqueolus, the black-throated hill partridge (Jerdon III-, 677). 

4.000 to 9,000 feet ; common. 

825. Arboricola rufogularis, the rufous-throated hill partridge (Jerdon III., 

078). Kumaon only ; rare. 

826. Perdicula asiatica, the jungle bush-quail (Jerdon III., 581). The Duns and 

warm valleys. 

829. Coturnix communis, the corn quail (Jerdon III , 586). Up to 4,000 feet % 

common. 

830. Coturnix coromandelica, the rain quail (Jerdon III., 588). The Dfins only • 

common. 

831. Excalfatoria chinensis, the blue-throated quail (Jerdon III., 591). The 

Duns only ; rare. 

832. Turnix taigoor, the black-breasted bustard quail (Jerdon III, 595). The 

Dtins ; common. 

834. Turuix joudera, the larger button quail (Jerdon III., 599). Kumaon ; lower 

hills. 

835. Turuix dussumieri, the button quail (Jerdon III , 600). The Dehra Dun 

only ; not common. 

838. SypheotideB bengalensis, the florikin (Jerdon III., 616). The Dfins only ; 
not rare. 

889. Syphcotides aurita, the lesser florikin (Jerdon HI., 619). The Dfins only ; 
rare. 

843. Glarcola lactea, the small swallow plover (Jerdon III., 632). The Duns 
only ; not common. 

849. A?gialitis curonica, the Indian ringed plover (Jerdon III., 640). The Duns 
only ; rare. 

352 Chettusia gregaria, the black-sided lapwing (Jerdon III., 644). Hare ; 
migratory. 

£53. Chettusia leucnra, the white-tailed lapwing (Jerdon III, 646). The Dfins ; 
rare ; migratory. 
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6(5. Lobiranelus indicus, the red wattled lapwisg (Jerdon III., 648). Up to 

4.000 feet $ common. 

856. Sarciophorus bilobuH, the yellow wattled lapwing (Jerdon III. f 649). The 
D6ns ; a rare straggler. 

£57. Hoplopterus ventralis, the spur-winged lapwing (Jerdon III., 650). By 
the big rivers. 

656. Esacus recur virostris, the great stone-plover (Jerdon III., 652). Tho 
DGns ; a rare straggler. 

859. Otklicnemus crepitans, the stone-plover (Jerdon III. 654). The Dtins only $ 
not common. 

864. Grus leucogeranus, the large white crane (Jordon III., 66.1). Migrating ; a 

rare straggler. 

865. Grus cinerea, the common crane (Jerdon III., 66 »)• An occasional cold- 

weather migrant. 

866. Anthropoides virgo, the demoiselle crane (Jerdon III., 666). An occasional 

cold-weather migrant, 

867. Scolopax rusticola, the woodcock (Jerdon III., 670). Up to 18,000 feet ; 

not common. 

868. Gallinago nemoricola, the wood snipe (Jerdon III., 672). The Diins ; not 

common. 

869. Gallinago solitario, the Himalayan solitary 9nipe (Jerdon III., 673). Up to 

1 2.000 feet ; rare. 

871. Gallinago scolopacinus, the common snipe (Jerdon III , 674). The Duns f 

common in winter. 

872. Gallinago gallinula, the jock snipe (Jerdon III., 676). the Dfins ; common 

in winter. 

873. Rhynchaa bengalenBis, the painted snipe (Jerdon III.. 677). The D6ns 

only i not rare. 

879 Ibidorhynohus struthersii, the red-billed curlew (Jerdon III., 665). In the 
interior ; rare. 

8eo. Machetes pugnax, the ruff (Jerdon III., 687). The Duns only ; in the 
winter, 

884. Triuga miuita, the little stint (Jerdon III., 690). In the Duns in winter ; 

occasionally. 

885. Tringa temniinckii, the white tailed stint (Jerdon III., 691). In the Dfins, 

in winter ; occasionally. 

891. Aotitis glarcola, the spotted sandpiper (Jerdon HI., 697). In the Dnns in 
winter ; occasionally. 

898. Actitis ochropns, the green sandpiper (Jerdon III., 698). An occasional 
migrant. 

893. Actitis hypoleocos, the common sandpiper (Jerdon III., 699). Along the 

shores of rivers. 

894. Totanus glottis, the greensh&nks (Jerdon III, 700). An occasion*! 

migrant. 

895. Totanus stagnatilis, the little greenshaoks (Jerdon III., 701). A rare 

migrant. 
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888. Totanus fascns, the spotted redshanks (Jerdon III., 709). A rare 
migrant. 

897. Totanus calidris, the redshanks (Jerdon III. 702). A rare migrant 

898. Himantopus candid us, the stilt (Jerdon ITT., 704). A rare migrant in the 

Duns. 

900 Metopidus indicus, the bronze* winged jacana (Jerdon III , 708). The 
Kumaun Tar&i and Duns. 

991. Uydrophasianus chirurgus, the pheasant-tailed jacana (Jerdon III., 709). 
The Dfins and warm valleys. 

903. Fulica atra, the baldcoot (Jerdon III., 715). The Dfins and warm 
▼alleys. 

905. Gallinula chloropus, the water-hen (Jerdon III, 718). Up to 5,000 feet ; 
common. 

907. Erythra phoenicura, the white-breasted water-hen (Jerdon III., 720). In 

the Dfins ; common. 

908. Porzatia akool, the brown rail (Jerdon III., 722). The Ofins ; rather 

rare. 

910. Forzana bailloni. Bail Ion’s crake (Jerdon III., 723). Up to 6,000 feet ; not 
common. 

Oil. Forzana fusca, the ruddy rail (Jerdon III., 724). Bhfm T&l ; rare. 

916. Leptoptilus javanicus, the hair-crested stork (Jerdon III., 782). The Dfins 

only ; rare. 

917. Myeteria australis, the black-necked stork (Jerdon III., 734). The Dfins 

only ; rare. 

918. Ciconia nigra, the black stork (Jerdon III., 735). The Dfins only ; 

rare. 

9*9. Ciconia alba, the white stork (Jerdon III , 736). The Ddna only) 
rare. 

920. Ciconia episcopa, the white- necked stork (Jerdon III., 737). The Duns 
only ; rare. 

923. Ardta cinerea, the blue heron (Jerdon III., 741). The Duns and lower 

hills ; rare. 

924. Ardea purpurea, the purple heron (Jerdon III., 743). The Dims only ; 

rare. 

925. Herodias alba, the largo egret (Jerdon III., 744). The Dfins only* 

ra r e. 

926. Herodias intermedia, the smaller egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Duns 

only. 

927. Herodias garzetta, the little egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Dims only ; 

rare. 

899. Bnphus coromandus, the cattle egret (Jerdon HI., 749). The Dfins 
only. 

930. Ardeola grayi, the pond heron (Jerdon III., 751). The Dfins only \ 

common. 

931. Batorides jaranica, the little green heron (Jerdon III., 789). The Dfins 
only. 
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MS, Ardctta cinnamomea, the chestnut bittern (Jerdon III., 7S5). Bhfm Til ; 
common. 

936. Botaurus stellar is, the bittern (Jerdon III., 757) The Dfina only; 
rare. 

937* Nycticorax griseus, the night heron (Jerdon III., 758). The Dfins and warm 
valleys $ rare. 

998. Tantalus leueocephalus, the pelican ibis (Jerdon III., 76 < )• The Dfins only * 
rare, 

941. Thretkiornia melanocephalus, the white ibis (Jerdon III., 768). The Duns 

only ; rare. 

942. Oeronticus papilloBus, the black ibia (Jerdon III , 769). The Diins only ; 

rare. 

945. Anser cinereus, the grayleg goose (Jerdon III., 779). Migratory ; not com- 
mon. 

949. Anser indious, the barred-headed goose (Jerdon III., 782). An occasional 

migrant. 

950. Sarkidiornis melanotus, the black -backed goose (Jerdon III., 785). faie 

Dtins only. 

961. Nettapus coromandelianus, the cotton teal (Jerdon III., 786). The Dfins 
only. 

952. Dendrocygna javanica, the whistling teal (Jerdon III., 789). The Dims 

only. 

953. Dendrocygna fulva, the largo whistling teal (Jerdon III , 790). A straggler 

from the east. 

954. Gasarca rutila, the ruddy sheldrake (Jerdon III , 791) An occasional mi- 

grant 

957. Spatula clypeata, the shoveller (Jerdon III., 796). A cold weather 

migrant. 

958. Anas hosehas, the mallard (Jerdon III., 798). An occasional 

migrant. 

959. Anas pcBcilorhyncha, the spotted-billed duck (Jerdon III., 799). The Duns 

only. 

961. Chaulelasmus streperus, the gadwall (Jerdon III., 802). An occasional mi- 

grant. 

962. Daflla acuta, the pin-tailed duok (Jerdon III., 803). An occasional 

migrant. 

964. Querquedula crecca, the common teal (Jerdon in., 806). A regular 

migrant. 

965, Querquedula circia, the blue-winged teal (Jerdon III., 807). A regular mi- 

grant. 

987. Branta ruflna, the red-crested pochard (Jerdon III., 811). Ah occasional 

migrant. 

988. Fuligula ferina, the redheaded pochard (Jerdon ID., 812). A rare 

migrant. 

•89. Fuligula nyroca, the white-eyed duck (Jtirdon III., 813), An occasional mi-' 
graht. 
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972. Mergus merganser, the merganser ( Jerdon Ilf., 8 1 7). On the large rivers ; 
common. 

974. Podiceps cristatus, the crested grebe (Jerdon III., 821)* A rare straggler 
from the east. 

976. Podiceps minor, the little grebe ( Jerdon III., 822). Up to 4,000 feet ; com- 
mon. 

986. Sterna seena, the large river tern (Jerdon III., 838). The Dfins only ; 

rare. 

987. Sterna javanica, the black-bellied tern f Jerdon III ^840). The Duns only ; 

not common. 

1003. Pelecanus javanicus, the lesser white pelican (Jerdon III., 867). An occa- 

sional migrant. 

1004. Pelecanus philippensis, the grey pelican (Jerdon III., 868). An occasional 

migrant. 

1005 . Graculus carbo, the large cormorant (Jerdon III, 861). On the large 

rivers ; common. 

1007. Graculus javanicus, the little cormorant (Jerdon III., 863), The Duns 

only ; not rare. 

1008. Plotus meianogaster, the Indian snake-bird (Jerdon III., 866). The Duns 

only. 
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A new Ptrdicine bird from Tibet. XXV., 165. 

Characters of new species of Nepalese birds. An. Mag. N. H. N. S., XV., 326. 

Bhjth'a papers . 

A list of these will be found in the extra number of Vol. XLIV., Fart II., of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1875. 

Hume, A . O. Stray Feathers. 1873, et seq. Calcutta: ornithological notes, 
J. A. S. Ben. XXXIX., ii. 113 : and C. Mai shall, the Game Birds of India. 
Calcutta, 1880. . 

Brooks , W. E. — On a species of Lophophanes, J. A. S. Ben., XLII, Ii., 67. 
On certain eagles, Ibid., 145. On Indian Certhiina , Ibid., 255. Supplemental notes, 
Ibid . XLIII. ii. 239. List of birds observed near Naini Tal and Almira, Ibis. 
V. N. S., 43. 

Me Master, A . — Notes on the birds of Nagpur, J. A. S. Ben. XL., ii., 207. , 

Stoliczka.— Ornithological observations in the Satlaj valley. Ibid., XXXVII., 
ii., 1. A contribution to Malayan ornithology. Ibid. t XXXIX., ii , 277. On the 
birds and mammals of Kachli. Ibid. 9 XLI., ii., 211. 

Blanford, IF.— Ornithological notes. Ibid., XXXVIII., ii., 125. Notes on 
the birds of Nagpur, Akola and Chanda in the Central Provinces. Ibid., XL., 
ii., 216, 268. On the birds of Sikkim. Ibid., XL., ii., 367 : XLL, ii., 30, 162. On 
Ruticilla schisliceps, Hodgson. Ibid., XL VII. ii., 1. On a species of Trockalopte- 
rum , Ibid.X LIX. ii. 142. 

Godwin- Austen.-— Birds of the eastern nim&laya. Ibid. XXXIX. 95, 264: 
XLI.il., 142: XLIII. ii., 151 : XLV. ii., 191: XL VII. ii., 12. Birds of the 
Daphla hills and Darang Tarai. Ibid. XLV. ii., 64. On new species of birds 
from the N6ga, Khasiya and Daphla hills and Asam. Ibid. XLVI. ii., 41 : An. 
Mag. N. H. 4th Ser. XIII, 160 : XVI. 339 : XVII. 32: XVlII. 411 : XX. 519. 

Walden. — Descriptions of new species of Asiatic birds. An. Mag. N. H, 
4th Ser. VII., 241 : IX., 47 : X.,6I: XIV., 156: XV., 400: XVI., 228 and XX.. 
94. 

Swinhoe , R.— On new species of Asiatic birds. Ibid., 4th Ser. VIL, 257. 


REPTILES. 

Reptiles are vertebrate animals that breathe by lungs and are 
cold-blooded and for the most part oviparous. They include frogs, 
toads, lizards, chameleons, salamanders, tortoises, turtles and ser- 
pents and are very widely and commonly distributed throughout 
India. When Dr. Gunther wrote his great work (1864) on Indian 
reptiles, 282 species of snakes were recorded 
from India including British Burma, of whidh 
79 species yrere venomous, but of the latter 44 were marine i 
( Ilydrophidce ) and of the remainder 17 were arboreal ■ special, r 

10 
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reducing the venomous terrestrial snakes to 18, of which only six are 
at all common* Theobald in his “ Catalogue of the reptiles of 
British India,” published in 1876, omits the marine snakes and 
describes 188 species, of which only 33 are venomous. The follow- 
ing list only includes species actually collected by Dr. Watson in 
Kumaon and of the 23 recorded, eight arc venomous, a proportion 
not found in the plains of India. A reference is given under each 
species to Theobald’s work, where a description will be found. 

REPTILIA. 

Order Sauria or Land Lizards. 

Group Leptoglossas. 

Varanus Dracaena , Linn. : common water lizard, attains to four 
feet in length, brownish olive colour, dotted with black scales : 
common near rivers. Th. 38. 

Mocoa kimalayana , Giinth. : four inches long, of which tail is half: 
colour above greenish olive, with a few interrupted series of dark 
and whitish dots ; a dark lateral band from nose through eyes, mar- 
gined above with white : common. Th. 57. 

Mocoa sacra, Stol.: body 1*37, tail 2 inches : colour light bronze 
brown, with a few dark brown spots accompanied by one or two in- 
distinct pale spots scattered on head and body : very common. 
Th. 57. 

Group Pachyglossce. 

Ilemidactylus maculatus , D. et B. : length 5^ inches : colour 
brownish olive or dark brown above, with darker spots, bands or 
streaks : occurs at low levels. Th. 75. 

Gymnodactylus Lawderanns , Stol. : length about 4 inches : colour 
greenish brown, densely marbled and spotted with dark brown : 
rare, occurs in Almora. Th. 81. 

Sitana pondiceriana, Cuv.: about 5£ inches, fawn-coloured with 
rhomboidal dark spots on the back and a pale yellowish streak from 
below the eye through the ear to the loins : frequent. Th. 102. 

Cdlotes versicolor, Daud.: the blood-sucker; grows 14 to 16 
Inches ; in summer, the males have the body red, head and neck 
yellowish picked out with red : very common up to 4,000 feet. 
Th. 109. 
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Stellio tuberculatus , Gray: body 5 and tail 8£ inches : colour dark 
olive : very common up to 5,000 feet. Th. 116. 

Stellio melanums, Blyth : body 3*7 and tail 7*7 inches : colour 
olive grey : somewhat rare. Th. 117. 

Stellio Dayanus } Stol. : body 6 and tail 12 inches : colour in adults 
blackish found in the BMbar. Th. 117. 

Order Ophidia or Snakes; 

Group 1. — Harmless colubrine snakes* 

Typhlops bothriorhynehu8 } Glinth.: grows to 11 inches ; brown 
above and below or with the terminal half of scales slightly paler t 
occurs in Bhabar. Th. 1 22. 

Typhlops tenuicollisy Peters : colour olive, browner above, yel- 
lowish below : BMbar. Th. 123. * 

Typhlops porrectus, Stol.: grows to 11 inches : colour above pale 
chocolate or leaden brown above shading into paler below : Bhabar. 
Th. 124. 

Simotes Russellii, Daud. : grows to 27 inches i colour brownish 
olive with three dark arrow-shaped bands on the head very distinct 
and body crossed with about twenty white-edged black bars : belly 
yellow : very common on grassy slopes. Th. 150. 

Simotes punctulatus, Giinth.: grows to 36 inches : colour brown 
either crossed by numerous straight light, black edged bands, about 
two scales broad or crossed by irregular lines formed by the black 
edges of some scales or with some twenty-two pairs of pale black- 
edged spots down the back, more or less confluent : rare. Th. 152. 

Ablabes tmuiceps , Blyth : grows to 14 inches : colour above uni- 
form blackish ash, below whitish : frequent. Th. 154. 

Ablabes Rappii } Giinth.: grows to 23 inches : colour uniform dark 
bronze brown or blackish above, whitish below : common. Th. 154. 

Ablabes collaris , Gray : grows to 32 inches : colour brown above* 
white below with black dots ; a black collar yellow margined behind 
on the nape sometimes with a number of black dots : common. 
Th* 156. • f 

Compsosoma semifasciatum, Blyth : colour above pale olive grey * 
transversely dark barred and spotted ; a horse-shoe mark with the 
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rads directed backwards on the occipitals ; a pale, elongate, lateral 
ocellus on each occipital : belly whitish or with a slight dusky tinge: 
common. Th. 164. 

Compsosoma Hodgsomi, Qiinth.: grows to 63J inches : colon? 
un iform brownish olive : skin and margin of some scales black ; 
lower parts yellowish : common. Th. 1G6. 

Ptyas mucosus, Linn. : the rat-snake or dhdman of the plains ; 
grows to 91 inches ; colour light brownish olive ; scales with dusky 
margins producing a reticulated appearance on the hind part of the 
body and the pointed tail : very common. This with SL Russellii 
comprise nineteen-twentieths of all the snakes killed in the hills* 
Th. 168. 

Tropidonotus platyceps , Blytb : grows to 30 inches : colour in 
males above, dark brown, with a long elliptical mark on the neck 
and two rows of small blackish spots along the back anteriorly : 
below yellowish finely mottled with dnsky green and a distinct 
blackish band on each side ; a coral red band along the ends of the 
ventrals : common on ground under trees. Th. 174. 

P8ammophi8 condanarus , Merr.: grows to 40 inches : colour buff 
or yellowish : isabelline brown with a dark stripe, two broad scales 
down either side of the back from head to tail and a broader dark 
stripe on either side of the belly which is yellowish : common. Th. 
187. 

Ly codon striatus, Shaw : brown or Mack barred with yellow, the 
bars being broken up on the sides and a bright yellow collar on the 
neck : grows to about 20 inches ; frequent. Th. 199. 

Python molurtiSy Linn.: ajgar , chardo in Kumaun ; grows to 
about 30 feet, but specimens over 20 feet are rare ; have seen one 
of 25 feet killed in the Eastern Diin of Debra ; coloration like the 
Daboia, but several shields on the head and scales in 65 rows rounc| 
the middle of the body : common up to 5,000 feet : seen in Bhsbar, 
at Ukhimath and below Tfingn&th. Th. 206. 

Group 2. — Venomous colvbrine snakes 

Naja tripudiansy Merr.: cobra, known as kobra, ndg , kdla-samp > 
phinwala ; grows to 70 inches and is vexj common in the hills. 
Keck dilatable into a hpod y scales smooth in 15 rows on the body. 
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bat more numerous on the neck : nostril between two shields. 
Colour very variable from pale yellowish to pale and dark brown 
and black. The spectacle marks on the hood also vary in develop- 
ment and are sometimes replaced by a pale oval eye-shaped mark 
with a dark centre. Th. 208. 

Naja Elap8 , Schl.: the ashuriya of the plains ; grows up to 200 
inches, has been identified from Pithoragarh and K&ladhtingi and 
occurs also in the eastern Bhabar. It is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween young specimens and the cobra ; they are, however, of a pure 
j£t black. The adult female is olive brown with paler cross bands 
deeply edged with black : beneath white mottled with black about 
the tail ; throat yellow. Th. 209. 

Callophis Mac Clellandii, Reinh.: grows to about 30 inches and 
is rare in Kumaon. Body and tail reddish brown with generally a 
black vertebral line from the nape to the tip of the tail : head and 
neck black, with a yellow bar behind the eyes ; belly yellowish 
with black cross bands or quadrangular spots. Sometimes the belly 
bars are alternately short and long, giving the appearance of a chain 
of supra-abdominal spots. Tail black ringed or sometimes without 
rings and belly only spotted and sometimes the vertebral line is 
absent and the body encircled with black rings. Th. 214. 

Bungarus cccruleus , Schn.: the karait of the plains and here fre- 
quent in the valleys. Colour above deep lustrous blue-black uni- 
form or streaked and reticulated with white ; below white ; grows 
to 54 inches. Compared with the cobra it is a sluggish snake and 
does not possess a hood but like most snakes, however, it has the 
power, when irritated of compressing laterally the anterior six inches 
of its body. Th. 215. 

Group 3. — Venomous viperine snakes. 

Daboia Russellii , Shaw : grows to 54 inches and is common in 
the hills. Colour above greyish or reddish brown with three rows 
of blackish-brown annular ocelli each surrounded by an inner white 
and an outer black ring down the back and sides : the vertebral 
series ovate, the others circular and sometimes with supplementary 
ocelli of small size interspersed below between the others. A broad 
arrow mark on the he&d formed by two pale lines from the sno^t 
the qyes to the temporal region. Rostral and labials yellowish 
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with brown margins. Belly yellowish or marbled with brown. 
Th. 217. 

• Group 4 . — Venomous pitted vipers ; 

Trimesurus carinatm, Gray : colour above uniform grass green 
paler below or whitish : tail yellowish or rusty : grows to 37 inches 
This is one of the handsomest of the arboreal species and is frequent 
in the hills, Siw&liks and Bhabar. It is easily recognised by its 
head being much thicker titan its neck or body. Th. 221. 

Trimesurus monticola , Gray i colour in males blackish ash, in 
females and young pale brown. . Two rows of square black spots 
along the back, alternately placed or confluent : sides black or brown 
spotted : a yellow or white streak from the eye to the neck with a 
Y-like mark on the neck : belly densely marbled brown : grows to 21 
inches : rare, occurs in valleys. Th. 220. 

Holy s himalayanus, Giintlu: colour dark brown, indistinctly 
spotted with darker spots transverse, edged with black : belly black, 
marbled with yellowish : a blackish band from the eye to the gape ; 
grows to 25 inches ; very common above 10,000 feet i found on Bin- 
sar. Th. 225. 

Rkfebexces. 

Russell, P . — An account of Indian serpents collected on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. London, 1796. 

Cantor . — Spicelegium serpentorum indicorum. Cal. J. N. H. I. f 76: anew 
hooded serpent, As. Res. XIX , S7 : reptiles of the Malayan peninsula and adjacent 
islands, J. A. S Ben. XVI., Gl>7, 897, 1096. 

Catalogue of reptiles inhabiting the Indian Fen insula* Ibid., XXII., 469, 62 !• 

lytWr, Col . — Observations on a few Geckos. Ibid,, XXXIV., ii. f 636. 

Carlleyle, A , — Two new species of reptiles. Ibid., XXXVIXI., ii., 192. 

Theobald, IV. — Catalogue of the reptiles in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. Extra number, 186S. Descriptive catalogue of the reptiles of 
^British India. Ca'cutta, 1876. 

Nicholson , E . — lu lian snakes Madras, 1874. 

Fayrer, J . — The Thanatophidia of India. London, 1874. 

Stoliczha . — Notes on Indian and Malayan reptiles. J. A. 8. Ben. XXXIX , 
IL, 134, 157 : on Indian and Burmese ophidians, Ibid , XL., ii., 421 : on new or 
little known Lisards, Ibid., XLI /ii., 8d tt l77. 

Manford, IV,— Notes on some reptilia and amphihjta, IbitL, XXXIX., if*. 
336 : notes on certain snakes, Ibid., XLIV , ii , 207 : wvfdme ^laards from Sind 
/Wd* XLV„ ii , 18 : on] reptilia from the Himalaya XLVIt, 11., 126 : on 
certain reptiles and frogs, Ibid , XLVIII , ii., no.* on reptiles from Ajmer*, 
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ghid , XLVIII, ii., 119, 127 : on reptllla from PerBla, An. Mag. N. H.4th Ser , 
XIV., 31. 

Anderson, J. —List of reptilian accessions to the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, J. A, S. Ben., XL., ii , 12. Note on Trionyx Phuyrti by 
W. Theobald and Dr Anderson, in An. Mag. N. H 4th Ser., VIII., 83, 324 ! 
Stoliczka, VIII., 212; Gray, VIIL, 329 : Anderson, IX., 382, X, 219: Gray, IX., 
473 : X., 218, 326. 

FISHES. 

Fishes form the fourth division of the Vertebrate. Like the 
mammals, birds and reptiles, they possess a 
vertebra, but they are cold-blooded and 
breathe by means of gills. The body may be divided into the head, 
trunk and tail and is provided with fins which according to their 
position are called pectoral, ventral, anal, caudal, adipose, and dorsal 
fins. For the fishes of India we fortunately possess Day’s great 
work which will enable the local student at once to distinguish his 
captures. The following list is extracted from Dr. Day’s articles 1 
on the “ Geographical distribution of Indian fresh-water fishes” and 
gives a reference to the description of each species in his 1 Fishes of 
India.’ There are sixteen families comprising eighty-seven genera 
of fresh-water fishes found in India and Burma. Of these two only 
are common to Africa and India only (not being Malayan) both 
being likewise Patearctic : 32 extend to the islands of the Malayan 
archipelago and 12 are common to the Indian, African and Malayan 
regions, of which six are likewise Patearctic. Further, if the 369 
species comprised in the Indian genera be taken, two only are Afri- 
can and not Malayan, but they are also Patearctic ; 27 are common 
to India and the Malayan archipelago and two to India, Africa 
and the Malayan region. In the Himalaya there are two great 
classes, the Tartarian fauna from the Patearctic regions and the 
Hindustan forms and amongst the latter, the hill Barbels have a well- 
marked distinct position. Altogether the Him&Iayan region con- 
tains recorded representatives of some eighteen genera, but much 
still remains to be done by local workers in accurately recording the 
distribution of species. Every one knows the bewildering mass of 
vernacular names for fishes that obtain in every district, but a care- 
ful study of $Say #111 enable the naturalist with a fresh specimen 

1 Jonm. SQQ^jtnr., 138, 338 : XIV., 534, 1673-79 : from which the 
facto aa to diatrlbatioa are takeoi ace alao “ Althea of Yarkand,” Frogs. 2ol. Soc., 
1876, p. 781. 
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before him to determine the names of the following amongst others 
that are said to occur in the Kumaun Division : — selo y baldyan , 
kalonji , gulydl , gadhitta , ndi, bain , gadera, bakulo, kanalnwa , kotuwa , 
jydbu } pharkatOy mingai'O y unero , bhagtera , sanero , damaruwa , arc, 
bahuloj dudhiloy gauro y bhegi y saulya, kano y gdlar y kdli-karndl y kar- 
gato y paparuwa y cMlaluwa and the dry-fish known as ashidla. 

Some of these fishes are found in shallow pools near the sources 
of the great rivers and such are provided with a transverse inferior 
mouth and a sucker behind the lower jaw with which they attach 
themselves to the rocks in order to resist the force of the current. 
The cold in winter in those elevated regions is intense and in tho 
southern tract abutting on the plains the waters are over warm. 
In the Tami, the Bhuksas and the Th&rus catch fish chiefly for 
their own consumption and in the hills the Doms are the principal 
fishermen. All classes in the hills except a few Brahmans and 
Baniyas eat fish at all times. No sustained and systematic efforts 
have ever been made to protect fish from poachers and the wanton 
destruction of fry and mature fish goes on almost unchecked. In 
the tract along the foot of the hills between the Sarda and the Gan- 
ges, nets with meshes are used and the great fishing season takes 
place in the cold weather. In the hills spearing fish by torch-light 
is sometimes resorted to and in Garhw&l they are often snared in 
nooses made of white horse-hair which are attached to a line strech- 
ed across a river and near each group of nooses, a brightly-coloured 
flower or piece of cloth is fastened. The line is kept in its position 
by a leaden weight and tho curious fish attracted by the novel object 
presented to them come swimming around it and are easily entangled 
in the nooses. 

The Superintendent of Debra Dun reported on the state of fish- 
conservancy in his district in the following terms and there is reason 
to believe that what was written in 1871 is true of 1881 : — 

“ Breeding fish are destroyed in great numbers and the small 
fry are also largely captured. The former are taken in the com* 
mencement of the rains in every conceivable manner. At that time, 
they run up small streams and are then killed with sticks, are caught 
in nets, in baskets, by hooks fastened on lines and in many other 
ways. Small fry are taken at the end of the baskets placed 

In fields at the outlets for irrigation-water a^ifi^tlio cold-weather 
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they are captured wholesale in small-meshed nets. From the month 
of March up to the beginning of the rains, streams are dammed and 
turned. In the districts along the foot of the hills the mountain 
torrents, when they burst from the hills, have three or four different 
beds, all of which are full during the rains, but afterwards only one. 
One year the stream is in one of these beds and another year in 
another. The poachers choose a spot where the stream and an old 
bed are in close proximity and both have good pools in them. They 
then fix nets right across the stream about a mile, or more, below 
this spot : first, nets with largo meshes, and then nets with smaller 
meshes which are kept in position by heavy stones placed on their 
lower edge and floats above. When the nets are all ready the 
operators dam up the stream, and open a water-way into tho old bed, 
so that the force of the water soon cuts a deep way for itself, and 
then the late bed of the stream is left dry, except in the deep holes. 
All fish that try to escape down are stopped by the nets. Tho 
poachers then take away all tho fish they want, and leave the rest 
to perish gradually as the pools dry up. Small fry may sometimes 
be seen lying dead, six and eight inches deep, in these holes. Tho 
poachers, in a day or two, go through tho same process somewhere 
else lower down, and after a month or so when the fish have becomo 
accustomed to the new bed, they commence at tho top again, and 
return the stream into its late bed, catching all tho fish in the new 
bed. 1 This is one of tho most deadly modes of poaching, but, in 
addition to this process during the same period, tho poachers are in 
the habit of using nets of very small meshes, with -which they catch 
the young fry of the larger kinds of fish where damming the stream 
is impracticable.” 

Some improvement has of late been effected in Dehra D£n with 
the co-operation of the landholders by limiting the size of the mesh 
in common use to one and a half inch between knot and knot ; by 
prohibiting the sale of young fry in the markets and by establishing 
a close season during the first two months of the rains, but it is 
found that something more than private influence is required to 
check the wasteful use of this great food resource. In the hills 
some action be taken to protect the mahdser . This fish so 

good for food commences to run up the smaller streams 

1 See JtarthteV Day's official report on Indian fisheries. 

11 
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where the rivers are snow-fed and many of them never reach tho 

8 <*. 

Schfeothorax progastus, McCIell Day, 532. The dindwa of 
these Provinces : occurs from the head-waters of the Ganges east- 
wards. 

Schizothorax esocinns, Heckeh Day, 533. Procured in Kash- 
mir and Laddk. 

Ptycobarbus conirostris, Steind. Day, 533. Procured in the 
head-waters of the Indus and Tibet. 

Diptychus maculatus, Steind. Day, 534. Procured in tho 
head- waters of the Indus and Yarkand rivers, Tibet and Nepdl. 

Labeo diplostomus, Heckel. Day, 540. The muheli of Hard- 
war occurs in the Himalayan rivers from tho Panjab to Asdm, in- 
cluding the rivers at their bases. 

Labeo dyocheilus, M’Clell. Day, 540. The buw&la of these 
Provinces : occurs in the same localities as the preceding. 

Labeo Pangusia, Bucli. Day, 541. Occurs throughout tho 
Himalayan range and descends to the delta of the Ganges. 

Labeo microphthalmus, Day, 542. Occurs in the Himalaya. 

Labeo sindensis, Day, 544. Occurs at Hardw&r. 

Oirrhina Latia, Buch, Day, 548. Occurs along the Himalaya 
in the hill rivers. 

Barbus chilinoides, M’Clell. Day, 563. Occurs throughout 
the Himalaya as far east as Asdm and descends into the Ganges. 

Barbus Tor, Bucli. Day, 564. Occurs throughout the hill 
rivers : the mahdser of fishermen. 

Barbus hexastichus, M’Clell Day, 565. Occurs commonly 
in all rivers on and around the Himalaya. 

Apidoparia Jay a, Buch. Day, 585. The pahruiva of Hard- 
wdr : occurs also at Rdjpur on the Jumna. 

Barilius Vagra, Buch. Day, 589. Common in the rivers of 
the Himdlayan and sub-Hinidlayan ranges. The fishes of the genus 
Barilius prefer rapid streams and frequently ascend the rivers of tho 
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Bariliiu Schacra, Buch. Day, 590. Procured from Hard- 
wftr. 

Barilius Bendelisifl, Buch. Day, 590. Found in the Hima- 
layan rivers and also in the plains (except Sind and the W«l n h nff 
coast) and Ceylon. 

Danio sequipinnatus, M’Clell. Day, 596. Hitherto received 
only from the Him&layan rivers eastward of Nepdl. 

Danio Dangila, Buch. Day, 596. Procured in the hills near 
Darjiling and in the Gangetic delta. 

Botia nebulosa, Blyth. Day, 606. Hitherto only from Darji- 
ling. 

Botia DarioBuch. Day, 606. Procured at Hardwfir. 

Botia Goto, Buch. Day, 606. Found from Sind through the 
Panj&b and Himalaya to Asam. 

Botia almorhae, Gray. Day, 607. Found in the Sudl river 
below Almora, also in Kashmir. 

Leptocophalichthys Guntea, Buch. Day, 609. From the Pan- 
j&b to AsAm, including several of the Himalayan rivers. 

N emacheilus rupicola, M’Clell. Day, 616. Occurs in the 
rivers of the upper Him&laya and (?) Tibet at 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Hemacheilus montan us, M’Clell. Day, 616. Occurs through- 
out the Himalaya. 

Nemacheiliu sonatus, M’Clell. Day, 618. Occurs in the Jum- 
na, Ganges and their affluents : taken in Dehra Dun. 

Nemacheiliu ladacensis. Giinth. Day, 618. Tibet. 

NemacheiluB spilopterus, Cuv. Day, 620. Recorded from 
the Himalaya. 

Nemacheiliu marmoratus, Heckel. Day, 620. Recorded from 
the Kashmir lake. 

Nemacheilua Stolicsku, Steind. Day, 620. Taken in the 
Indus near Leh and in the YArkand river. 

*: Nemacheiliu gracilis, Day. Day, 621. Taken in the head- 
waters of the Indus. , - . 
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CHAPTER II. 

Zoology {Invertebrate). 

CONTENTS. 

Land and fresh-water shells. Arachnida. Insects. Coleoptera. Orthoptera. 
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MOLLUSOA. 

The section of this order found in the Himalaya is confined to 
Terrestrial and fluvia- land and fresh-water shells. No special 
tile shells. work on the hill species has yet been written, 

but they are incidentally noticed in the catalogues quoted amongst 
the references at foot. The animals of this class possess a head fur- 
nished with organs of touch and vision and sometimes of hearing. 
Some live on land, but most live in water and little has yet been 
done to describe the animals themselves apart from their shells. My 
thanks are due to Mr. W. Theobald for placing his lists at my 
disposal. I have again to repeat that these lists are neither exhaust- 
ive nor up to the present state of science, but are merely suggestive 
notes which will aid those who desire thoroughly to investigate the 
local fauna. 

Class GASTEROPODA. 

Family Melaniidce. 

Melania, Lam. — scabra, Mull. C. 1. 1. 73 ; /. 1-7 : tuberculata, 
Mull. 0. 1 . 1 74;/. 1-4. 

Family AmpuUaridce. 

Ampullaria, Lam . — globosa, Swain . ; C. I., t. 113 ; /. 3-5. ? 

Family Viviparidm. 

Vivipara, Lam. — bengalensis, Lam. ; 0. 1. 1. 76. /. 8-10 : dissi-* 
milis, Mull ; O.I., 1 . 100 ; /. 3, 4. * 

Family Rissoidce. 

Bithynia, Lam. — oerameopoma, Benson; 0. L t. 38. /. 1, 4. ? : 
pulchella, Benson ; 0. 1 . 1 38 ; /. 5, 6. 

. Tricpla, Benton.— montana, Benton ; An. Hag. N. H. 1862, 
p. 415. 
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Family Zonitidee 

Macrochlamys, Benton . — -chloroplax, Benson ; 0. 1. 1. 32 ;/. 1, 4, 
glauca, Benson ; 0. 1. t . 63 ; /• 10 : indica, Benson ; C. I. t. 87 ; • 
7, 10 : splendens, Ilutton; C. 1. 1. 51 7, 10 : nuda, Pf \ C. 1. t. 31 ; 
/. 7, 10 : vesicula, Benson; C. I. t. 63 4-6 : ornatissima, Benson; 

C. I. t . 60 ;/. 4: planiuscula, Benson; C. I. f. 32 ;/. 7, 10 : prona 
Nee. Moll. Yark. Mis. 

Sitala, Adams. — Bullula, Hutton ; C l. t. 61 ; f. 2, 3 : Nana, 
Hutton ; C. I. t . 61 ;/. 7-9 : radicicola, Benson ; C. 1. 1 . 62 ; f. 10. 

Kaliella, IF. Blanf. — barakporensis, Pf.; C.I. t. 87 ; /. 7: 
fastigiata, Hutton ; C. I. 16 ; /. 5. 

Hemiplecta, Albers. — monticola, Hutton ; C. 1. 1. 52 ;/ 3. 

Ariophanta, Desmo.—cjcX otrema , Benson ; C. I. t., 28 ; /. 10. 

Helicarion, Ferussac. — monticola, Benson ; Pf. Mon. II., 497 : 
scutella, Benson; C. I. t. 66 ; /. 1, 4 : cassida, Hutton; J. A. S. 
Bene., VII., 214 ; Flemingii, Pf. ; C. 1. t. 66 ; /. 5, 6 : oyatus, II. 
Blanf.; J. A. S. Ben. 1871, if., 44. 

Family Helicidcs : Snails. 

Fraticola, Hildreth. — Huttoni, Pf. 

Vallonia, Risso. — humilis, Hutton; C. 1. 1. 61 ;/. 4-6. 

Peronseus, Albers. — csenopictus, Hutton. 

Napaeus, Albers. — arcuatus, Hutton ; C. I. t., 20 ; /. 2, 7 : Boy- 
sianus, Benson ; C. 1. 1 . 22 ; /. 6 : ceratinas, Benson ; C. 1. 1 . 80 ; 
/. 2 : Calebs, Benson; C. I. t. 80 ;/. 1 : fallaciosus, Stol. ; kunawa- 
rensis, Hutton; C.I. t. 19 ; /. 3 : pretiosns, Cantor; C.I. t. 23 ; f* 
7 : rnfistrigatus, Benson; C. 1. 1. 20 ;/. 4 ; t . 23,/. 10 s segregates, 
Benson ; C. 1. 1. 80 ; /. 10 : Smithii, Benson ; O. I. t. 20 ; /. 6 : 
vibex, Hutton ; C. L t. 20 ; /., 5 : t. 23, /. 2. 

Opeas, Albers. — gracilis, Hutton ; Pf ii., 157 ; latebricola, Ben- 
son; C.I t. 79,/. 7. 

Gloss ala, Albers. — balanus, Benson ; Gl. in Sc. I. t. 8, / 12 : 
iota, Bemon ; leptospira, Benson ; C. I. t. 35,/. 2 ? 

OylfRdrus, Fits. — insularis, Eh. ; C. 1. 1. 22, f. 10. 

Papa, Drapar . — eurina, Benson; C. L t. 101, / 10 : orcula, 
Benson ; C. 1. 1. 87 ; / 1, 4 : plicidens, Benson ; C. L 1 . 100 ; /. 8 ; 
f nf 11 I 0 PpnM/yn • OaticIl Icon. 625. t* 84* 
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Succinca, Draper. — Bensoni, Pf. ; C. I. t., 67 ; /. 9 : indica, Pf, 
C. I. t. 67, f. 1, 4. 

Glausilia, Draper. — -cylindrica, Gray f C 1. t. 24, /. 4. 

Ennea, Adams. — bicolor, Hutton ; C. 1. 1. 100, f. 6. 

Order LIMNOPHILA. 

Family Auriculidw. 

Carychium, Mttll. — indicum, Benson ; An. Mag. N. H., 1849, 
p. 194 : Boysianum, Benson, Ibid, 1864, p. 210. 

Coilostelo, Benson — -scalaris, Benson ; An. Mag. N, H., 1864, 
p. 136. 

Family TAmnceidce—* Pond-shells. 

Limnsea, Lam. ; acuminata, Lam . ; C. 1. 1. 69 ;/. 8, 9 : luteola, 
Lam. ; C. I. t. 70,/. 5, 6. 

Flanorbis, Guett. — camosus, Ben.; C. 1. 1. 39, /. 7-9 : calathrus, 
Ben. ; C. I. t. 39, /. 1-3 : compressus, Ben. ; ■ C. I. t. 99, /.»!, 4 : 
convoxiuscnlns, Hutton ; C. 1. 1. 99,/. 8-10 : exustus, Desk, j C. I. 
t. 39,/. 10 ; <• 40, /. 10 : labiatus, Ben . ; J. A. S. Bon., 1850, p. 350: 
rotnla, Ben. ; C. I. t. 99, /. 2, 8. 

Ancylns, Geoff. — verruca, Ben. ; C. 1. t. 81, /. 2, 3. 

Order EOTOPHTHALMA. 

Family Cyclophoridce. 

Cydophorus, Montfort — exul, Benson ; C. I. t. 47 ; /. 7. 

Alycseus, Gray — strangulatus, Hutton ; C. L t. 93 ; f. 2, 3. 

Family Diplommatinidce. 

Diplommatina, Benson — costata, Hutton; An. Mag. N. H. 1849, 
p. 194 : folliculus, Pf. ; Ibid, p. 193 : Huttoni, Pf. ; Progs. Z. S., 
1852, p. 157. 

CLASS PELEOYPODA. 

Order Veneraoea. 

Family Cyrenidce. *4-'* 

Corbicula, Megerle — occidens, Benson ; C. 1. 1, 138 if. 8, 9. 

Pisidium, Ifeiffer — Neyellianum, Theob. ; Progs. As. Soc. Ben., 
1875. * 


12 
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Order Lucinacea. 

Family Unionidcv. 

Unio, Pfiilipsfion — marginal!?, Lam. ; 0. I. t. 43, f. 2 ; t. 44,/. 
3 j corrugatus, Midi.; C. I. t. 45,/. 2-5 ; cieruleus, Lea; C. 1. 1., 12 ; 
/. 3. 

References. 

‘ Hanley, S. and Theobald, W . — Concliologia IndLca, Illustrations of the land 
and fresh- water shells of British India, London, 1870. Referred to aft C. I. in 
the list shore. 

Theobald, W. Catalogue of the land and fresh-water shells of British India. 
Calcutta, 1870. 

Nevill, G. Handlist of the shells in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

There arc also several very interesting papers in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, on Indian shells by Messrs. Theobald, W. Blanford and 
G. Nevill. 

ARACHNIDA— Mites, Scorpions, Spiders. 

The Arachnida form a class of the great sub-kingdom Articulata, 
h which also includes the Annelidas, Crustacea, 

Myriapoda and Insecta. They have no pro- 
per metamorphosis, though during the several moultings that some 
pass through, structural changes take place, which approach in cha- 
racter the incomplete metamorphosis of certain orders of insects. 
In the Arachnida, the head and the thorax are soldered together in 
one piece known as the cephalo-thorax, and to the lower surface of 
this, as a rule, the legs arc attached. The head is furnished with a 
pair of jaws called maxillae and the mandibles of insects are repre- 
sented by falces , organs intended for seizing and compressing the 
insects or other substances on which the arachnids prey. There is 
also a part of variable form representing the labium in insects and 
in many a litjula or tongue. In some, these different portions are 
soldered together to form a sucking apparatus. Nearly every species 
possesses simple eyes varying in number from two to twelve and of 
first importance amongst the spiders in the most received system of 
classification. The abdomen is joined to the thorax by its entire 
breadth on by a pedicel and is either unsegmented or segmented. 
It is sometimes, as in the scorpions, prolonged into a segmented tail 
. or in others into a button or a more or less hair-like appendage or 
is furnished with spinners and spinnerets. Arachnids are either 
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oviparous or ovo-viviparous. They are distributed into the follow- 
ing orders : — 

I. — Acaridea , mites* 

II. — Pycnogonidea , marine parasites. 

III. — Phalangidea , Harvest-men : includes the family Pha- 

langides. 

IV. — Solpugidea : contains the family Graleodides. 

V. — Scorpionidea , scorpions : contains the families Psoudo- 
scorpioncs, Androctonoides, Pandinoides. 

VI. — Thelyphonidea : contains the families Tholyphonides and 
Phrynidcs. 

VIL — Araneidea , spiders ; contains some thirty-two families 
and some 260 genera. 

The Acaridea comprise mites of all kinds and are conpnon un- 
der the bark of trees, in the ground, in water and on decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter. They include the Indian itch insect 
(Sarcoptes indica) and the mites of cheese and sugar and are fre- 
quently found as parasites. The Pycnogonidea are marine parasites, 
of which an Indian species {P. Kroyeri ) has lately been described 1 
by Mr. Wood-Mason. The Phalangidea live on the young of other 
spiders, certain Acaridea and small insects. The Solpugidea com- 
prise certain spidcr-liko animals which differ from the true spiders 
in several structural details. To this order belongs the Galeodes 
fatalisy Herbst (=tw, Hutton), of which the late Captain Hutton 
lias left us an interesting account. He tells us that it was his cus- 
tom during the rainy season to spread a shoot on the ground any 
fine evening and placing a lamp near it, to collect the numerous in- 
sects that assembled. One evening two or three of these spiders 
made their appearance and no sooner did a moth or beetle alight 
than they snapped it up and devoured it. Ho secured one and 
placed it in a vessel, the bottom of which was well supplied with 
earth which had been hardened by pouring water on it and then 
allowing it to dry. The Galeodes soon began to dig a holo and in 
a very short time succeeded in making itself a subterranean retreat 
in which it usually resided, seldom coming out beyond the mouth 
of its den. It proceeded to dig out the earth at first with its strong 
jaws* cutting it away in a circle, and having thus loosened the soil, 

> J. A. S. Ben.,- XLjg., ii., 171. 
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it gathered it together into a heap with its anterior palpi and threw 
it out behind as a dog does in scratching a hole. When it had by 
this means succeeded in excavating a hole sufficiently large first to 
enter, instead of throwing out the loose earth as at first, it gathered 
a quantity together and surrounding or embracing it with the an- 
terior palpi, shoved the load by main force before it up to the inouth 
of the cave and then returned for more. Having completed its 
task, it remained for a few days stationary and then refused to feed. 

• It proved to be a female and deposited its ova, which appeared to bo 
of about the size of a somewhat large mustard-seed and of a whitish 
hue. These hatched in about a fortnight and the young in about 
three weeks cast their first skin, when the jaws and palpi became a 
deep brown. They now commenced to move about, but at the first 
sight of danger invariably fled for refuge to their mother, who was 
able to distinguish between them and insects given to her as food. 
She was always ready for food, consuming at a single effort a lizard 
three inches long exclusive of the tail and being able to destroy a 
young bird and the young of a musk rat introduced to her den : but 
these she did not eat. One has been known to kill and eat a good 
sized scorpion. The usual size of an adult specimen is 2 , 5' / — 2*9" 
long and the body or abdomen is about the size of a thrush’s egg. 
When in motion the body is elevated from the ground and the two 
pairs of palpi or feelers are erected, ready for a seizure. The head 
is armed with two toothed chela: or double jaws, somewhat like the 
fore-arms of a scorpion, one pair of which arc advanced to hold the 
prey whilst the other cut it. The jaws thus alternately advance 
and cut until the victim is sawn in two. 

The Scorpionidea or scorpions arc too well known to require 
description. They vary in size from the little book scorpion ( Chelifer ) 
hardly quarter of an inch in length to the great black scorpion 
measuring six inches. In parts of the country there are persons 
who profess to be able to take any scorpion in their hands with im- 
punity and at several Musalm&n shrines in the North-Western 
Provinces scorpions are esteemed sacred. The family Thelypho- 
nides of the order Thelyphonidea comprises a remarkable homoge- 
neous group of which India possesses a fair number of examples. 
Last of all come the Araneidea or time spiders, varying in size from 
1 J. A. S. XL, WiJkxx. Mag. N. IL, N. S., XU., 81. 
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almost microscopic animals to the great Mygale which is said to 
prey (?) upon birds* Thero is no doubt but that in the Arachnidm 
we have a class of animals regarding which the Indian naturalist 
can afford considerable aid to science, for there is practically nothing 
known regarding its species in Upper India. The geographical range 
of some spiders is very great ; Artema convexa is found in Pernam- 
buco in South America, in equatorial Africa and in Meerut, and 
Gasteracantha frontata is found in Africa and India. Hence, as 
observed by Stoliczka, we may reasonably expect to find in Western 
India a great number of species identical with those of Arabia and 
Egypt ; in southern India many referable to Ceylon species and 
nearly allied to those of the Mauritius and in the Burmese region 
others identical with or akin to the spiders of the Indian archipelago. 
To the west an admixture of African types and to the east a ming- 
ling of Malayan types will be found to prevail as in the Vertebrata • 
He adds : — “ It is really remarkable that in examining a collection 
of spiders from our Eastern frontier, together with another made in 
Western India, often scarcely a single species will be found to be 
identical to both parts. Bengal has a strong admixture of Malayan 
types and several species are common to it, Burma and As&m. The 
Western Himalaya possess in the Arachnoid fauna a prominently 
European character, as their general climate would lead us to ex- 
pect, and the Eastern Ilim&laya probably contains some Chinese or 
Malayan types. It is strange that not only dislike but a real enmity 
and ill-feeling against Arachnids appears to have taken hold of 
men’s minds. No doubt the few species which secrete a poisonous 
fluid in special glands and through its use occasionally become dan- 
gerous are the source of much of this ill-feeling in India. They 
are, on the whole, certainly harmless and as regards usefulness are 
scarcely surpassed by any other class of animals. They live wholly 
on insects and destroy a very large number of those which often do 
much damage to both animal and vegetable life. Their instinct also 
is very highly developed and shows itself not only in the way in 
which they obtain their living but in their exposition of the art of 
weaving. Their whole life is passed in carrying out arrangements 
for their support that presuppose a considerable amount of thought 
and deliberation.” Spiders should bo preserved in spirits of wine. 
The colours are, however, so fleetii^t|iat j$ie.£<&ector should at the 
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time of capture note the colour as well as the habits of the species, 
whether terrestrial or aquatic ; whether it secures its prey by 
running after it, jumping on it or by lying in wait for it in 
natural or artificial cells ; whether it has a fixed home, and if so, 
whether the reticulations of the web are close or in open geometrical 
order. All these matters are aids for the correct identification of 
species. 

ARACHNID A. 

III. — PlIALANGIDEA. 

Family Phalangides . 

Chigrella, StoL — atrata (Cal.), signata (As.), Stol. : (Aoanthonotus) 
niger Koch : (Phalangium) monocantlium, HerbsL 

IV. — SOLrUGIDEA. 

Family Galcodide s. 

Galeodes , Oliv.— fatalis (=vorax, Hutton) (N. I.) llerbst ; brevipcs 
(Mad.) Gere. ; oricntalis (W. Ben.), Stol. 

V. — Scorpionipea. 

Family Pseudo-scorpiones. 

Chelifer, Leach. — cancroides (N. I.), Linn. 

Family Androctonoides. 

Buthus, Leach . — afer(N. I.), megaccphalus, Caesar, Koch : spinifer, 
Ehr. 

Family Pandinoides. 

Scorpiops, Pet. — Ilardwickei (N. I.), Gere. : slaber, Hemp. 

VI. — Thelyphonidea. 

Family Thclyphonides. 

Thelyphonus, Latr. — angustus [=proscorpio, Latr.], (Ben.), Lu- 
cas: indicus, scabrinus, assamonsis [=rufima- 
nus, Lucas ?], Beddomei (W. Ben.), Stol . ; cau- 
datus (Ben. Mad.), Linn. 

Family P hr guides. 

Phrynus, Oliv . — Whitei (Ben.), Gere. ; margincmaculatus, nigri- 
inanus, Koch. 
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VIL — Araneidea. 

Family Lycoddes . 

Lycosa, Latr . — indagatrix (Mad.) Walck. : Greenallise (N. I.), 
Black . 

Dolomedes, Latr . — lougimanus (Cal.), Stol . 

Family Sphasides. 

Sphasus, Walck . — indicus, TFa/cA. .• lcpidus, Black . .* viridunus 
(Cal.), similaris (Cal.), StoZ. 

Hcrsilia, Sav . — calcuttensis, SfoZ. indica, Lxicas. 

Family Salticides. 

Salticus, Latr . — biguttatus (N. I.), candidus (N. I.), Black. 

F a mily Thomisiides. 

Thomisus, Walck. — tuberosus, Black.: pugilis (Cal.), clongatus 
(Cal.), Peelianus (As.), Stol . 

Sparassus, Walck . — striatus (N.-W. P.) Black . 

Family Drassidcs. 

Gnaphosa, Latr * — Ilarpax (Bom.), Camb. 

Drassus, Walck . — delicatus (N.-W. P.), Black. : macilontus, astro- 
logus, lurid us, ferruginous (Bom.), Camb. 

Cheiracantliium, Koch. — inornatum , insigne, vorax, indicum, (Bom.), 
Cambridge . 

Clubiona, Latr.— filicata, drassodes (Bom.), Camb. 

Family Agclenidcs. 

Tegenaria, Walck. — civilis, Walck. 

Family Dictynides. 

Eresus, Walck . — tibialis (Mad.), Camb. 

Family Scytodidcs. 

Scytodes, Latr . — propinqua (Cal.), Stol. 

Family Pholcules. 

Pholcus, Walck . — Lyoni (N.-W. P.), Black. 

Family Theridides. 

Artoma, Walck . — convoxa (N.-W. P.), Black. 

Argyrodes, Sim.-^fassifrous, procrastinaus (Bom.), Camb . 
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Family Epeirides. 

Epeira, Walck. — chrysogaster, malabariensis, Walck. : sfcellata, 
(Cal.), mainmillaris (As.), braminica (Cal.), hir- 
sutula (Cal.), Stol, 

Tetragnatha, Wcilch, — bengalensis, Walck . .* irridesccns (Cal.), StoL: 

decorata, Black : culta, argentata, Camb. 

Nephila, Leach.— angustata (Cal. As.), cicatrosa (Cal.), StoL: ornata, 
Black . 

Meta, Keyset. — gracilis (Cal.), StoL 

Family Gastcracanthides. 

Gasteracantha, Latr. — arcuata, Walck.: Helva, frontalis, Black: 
canningcnsis (Cal.), Stol. 
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INSEOTA— Insects. 

There is no class of animals on which moro has been written 
, than insects and none of which the Indian 

species are so little known to the general 
public. Whether we regard the position of insects in nature from 
a purely scientific point of view or tHeir uses in the arts and the in- 
fluence exercised by them over the products of nature most valua- 
ble to man from an economic stand-point, the importance of a cor- 
rect .knowledge of their life-history and habits is equally established. 
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¥ho study of the local insect fauna of the Himalayan districts of 
the North-Western Provinces is in itself especially to be desired 5 For 
the K&li river is not only a political barrier, but also a great natural 
boundary separating the species proper to the eastern Himalaya and 
related to the great Malayan fauna from those that belong to the 
western range with their Palamrctic and African affinities. More- 
over, between the swamps of the Tari&i on the south and the snowy- 
range there are examples of diverse forms of climate, each with its 
corresponding flora aild Fauna. In places, the naturalist ihay ascend 
direct from a river bed bearing vegetation common to it and the 
tropics to the region of perpetual snow with its northern flora* 
Hence we find along the foot of the hills and far up the deeper 
valleys an abundance of forms of insect life typical of more tropical 
climes ttnd Well beyond their natural limits. They betray their 
southern origin in their dwarfed size and soon give place to other 
types fulfilling the same functions under a different and more suitable 
form. In addition to this mingling of northern and southern forms 
there is also ail affinity in many genera with the corresponding 
genera found ill Europe and northern Asia and there are several 
species even identical with those found in Europe, so that we have 
within a comparatively small field, examples of the fauna of the prin* 
cipal nature^divisions of the old world and a rare opportunity for con* 
tributingto the knowledge of the geographical distribution of aniinals» 

It is not, however, to the purely scientific Value of a study of 
. the insect fauna of the Kumaon hills that I 

&lm of the @tku # would call attention, blit to the practical uses 

to which knowledge thus gained mUy be applied in the every day 
affairs of life. Apart from the pleasure and profit derived from a 
properly directed examination of insect phenomena, all really useful 
work in the same field must possess a systematic basis if for no 
• other reason than that thus alone the observer can communicate the 
results of his labour to others. The apparently hard names used by 
entomologists to distinguish species are merely so many tickets to 
show the jplace of the insect named in the general scheme of crea* 
thra and with the place) its affinities and often its habits* It would 
he impossible to give here a description of every insect) but I have* 
in the following pages, briefly described the several orders and 
recorded the principal families and genera belonging to them found 

13 
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ift India. The materials at my disposal have not allowed me, except' 
in the case of the diurnal Lepidoptera, to separate those found in 
Kumaon from those only found in other parts of India ; but the* 
lists, which ate practically the first of their kind for most orders, 
will aid the student materially by showing what may be looked for* 
To the forester especially the study of entomology is a necessity, to 
enable him to prevent the destruction not only of the living trees 
and young plants in his nurseries but of the timber stored in liis 
depots. The tea-planter will successfully combat the attacks of the 
beetle larva that eats the roots of his plants and the ( red spider* 
that lives on its leaves if he studies their habits. The weevils of 
wheat, grain, peas, rice, maize and the blight insects that attack 
the same crops have hitherto had no attention bestowed on them, 
nor have the insects injurious to domestic animals and human beings 
been studied with the care to which they are entitled. The economy 
of the lac insect is not generally known and the life-history of the 
various species of houey-beo has been but imperfectly investigated* 
He who shall discover means whereby the injuries caused by white- 
ants can be prevented and the discomforts due to the attacks of 
mosquitos and cattle-flies can be mitigated will have deserved well 
of his country and indeed of the whole human race. 


Both the Greek ( entomci ) and Latin ( in sect a ) name for the class 

A denote notched animals. Insects have, as a 

Anatomy. 

rule, wings and breathe by means of air* 
tubes which ramify throughout the internal organs. The body is 
made up of three parts, the head, thorax and abdomen. On the 
head the oral or buccal apparatus, eyes and antenna; may be distin- 
guished. The oral apparatus consists of six parts, of which four are 
in pairs and move transversely, whilst two, the upper lip (labntm) 
and the under lip (labium), move up and down. Of those which 
move transversely one pair forms the upper jaws or mandibles and 
the other lower jaws or maxillae, to the latter of which as well a* 
to the under lip, palpi or feelers are attached. The eyes are either 
simple or compound. The simple eyes are called ocelli and may be 
seen behind the larger eyes in bees and wasps, and the compo und 
eyes are large enough, as in the case of dragon-flies, to appear to 
meet and are composed of six-sided facets often numbering many 
thousands in a single insect. The antennae are moveable, jointed 
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threads attached to the head usually close to the eyes. In masticating 
insects, like beetles and locusts, the organs of the head are as 
described, but in sucking insects like butterflies and bugs there are 
several modifications. The lower jaws in butterflies are converted 
into a trunk or tongue and the jaws in bugs appear in the form, of 
a rostrum or beak. The thorax in all insects consists of three pieces, 
the protliorax, mesothorax and metathorax. In four-winged insects 
one pair of wings are attached to the middle segment and one to* 
the posterior segment, and in two-winged insects the wings are 
attached to the mesothorax. The majority of insects have six legs, 
one pair being attached to the lower surface of each segment of the 
thorax. The legs are divided into the haunch {coxa), trochanter, 
thigh {femur*), shank {tibia) and tarsi or feet, which last consists of 
several joints varying in different families. As a rule, insects 
possess wings in the perfect state, but each of the orders contain 
some apterous forms like the female glowworm and the worker ants 
and all undergo a metamorphosis more or less complete. From the 
egg, the larva state is reached, from that the pupa state and then the 
imago or perfect insect appears. In the beetles, butterflies and flies, 
the larva differs more from the perfect insect than in the grass- 
hoppers and bugs, but in all, the larva stage is marked by the entire 
absonce of wings, the pupa stage by the possession of rudimentary 
wings and the imago stage by perfect wings. There is a marvellous 
adaptation of the larva to its surroundings, so that many are alike 
in form of which the perfect insects may belong not only to different 
families of the same order, but to different orders. The grubs of 
the flesh-eating Diptera, of the gall-insects belonging to the order 
Hymenoptera and of the weevils of the order Coleoptera are all of 
the same description, fat, fleshy, legless, accustomed to live amid 
their food. Similarly those larvse which live on fresh vegetable 
juices and those which live on the inner sap of trees closely resemble 
other larvae of similar habits whose ultimate form places them in 
different orders. The changes too from the larva to the pupa stage 
are not always abrupt aud well-marked. In many cases they are 
numerous, each adapted to some chauge in the lififchistory of the 
insect and its surroundings and are so far apparently independent 
of the ultimate change to the imago state. These may be called 
adaptational changes and are accompanied by slight developmental 
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modifications which gradually bring the pupa state to that of th® 
imago without such sudden alterations in form as are seen in some 
orders and without any marked cessation of activity. The lifb— 
history of any of the grasshoppers compared with that of a butterfly 
will illustrate this fact. Where great developmental changes take 
place in tho pupa state thoro is a period of quiescence and a consi«» 
derablo shortening of the time within which the change is effected. 
The duration of life in one stage lias much .apparent connection 
with the length of time passed in others. Where the larva state 
continues for some years as in the case of many beetles, tho perfect 
insect lives but a short time in comparison with others whore the 
change occurs sooner. Some moths and flies live but a few hours, 
others many months and some species of ants for several years. 

Enough has been said in the way of introduction, and I shall 
now proceed to give a list of the Indian species of each order. The 
names are taken from all the recognised authorities that I have been 
able to consult, but it is to be clearly understood that these lists are 
not to be considered exhaustive or to contain the latest arrangements 
and terminology of each order. They are the essence of notes 
made from time to time and are intended to serve as an indication 
of the families, genera and species that they may be looked for. 1 It 
is not yet time for any one to undertake a systematic survey of the 
hitherto known Indian insects, except perhaps the diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, since? they comprise a number of species which have been 
described by writers who have held very different systematic views 
and who have in many instances given very misleading or imperfeot 
descriptions. The only course left open to those who desire to place 
the study of our magnificent insect fauna on a better footing is to 
endeavour to complete the lists of described species and elucidate 
their synonymy and then survey each order, family and genus in 
detail, and correct the errors that have been made. I need not say 
that this is a work which can only bo done by many competent 
labourers working together and taking up section by section and is 
utterly beyond the power of one. 

Insects are distributed amongst the following orders : — 

Coleoptera — beetles. Neuroptera , dragon-flies, &c. Diptera 
flies. 

1 The plan adopted for recording ‘locality* will be fotmd at page SL 
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- * Orthoptera — locusts, &c. Lepidoptera , butterflies, moths. Strep - 
siptera , certain parasites. 

Ilemiptera — bugs, cicadas, &c. Ilymenoptera , ants, bees. Thy- 
sanura, spring- tails. 

References. 

Westwood. — Introduction to the modern classification of Insects. London, 1839-40. 
Wilson, J.*— Article ‘ Entomology* in Knc. Brit., 8th edition. 

Kirby and Spence. — Introduction to Entomology. London, 1829. 

Rurmeister . — Handbuch der Entomologie. Berlin, 1839. 

Duncan. — Transformations of Insecls. London (no date). 

Fercheron. — Bibliographic Entomologique. Paris, 1837. 

Van der Hoev.n. — Handbook of Zoology, edition Clark. London, 1856. 

All the above arc practical works, sadly out of date, but containing mnch that is 
invaluable. The following are picture books comprising notices of many 
Indian insects : — 

Drury. — Illustrations of exotic Entomology, ed. Westwood. London, 1837. 
Donovan.' — -Natural History of the Insects of India and China, ed. Westwood. 
London, 1842. 

Westwood. — Cabinet of Oriental Entomology, London, 1848: Arcana Entoma- 
iogica. London, 1845. 

COLEOPTERA— Beetles. 

The order Colcoptcra (sheatli-winged) comprises those insects 
commonly known as beetles. They vary 
much in form, but all pass through a .com- 
plete metamorphosis, the larva, pupa and imago stages. The perfect 
insect is composed of three parts, the head, trunk and abdomen. 
The head possesses a mouth formed for mastication and furnished 
with an upper lip ( labrum ), a lower lip ( labium ), a pair of mandibles 
and a pair of maxillm. The labium is composed of two parts, the 
tnenlum or chin and the ligula or tongue, and is also furnished with 
a pair of palpi or feelers, appendages which are also attached to the 
maxillse (i in figure). Where there are a pair of palpi on each 
maxilla, the exterior pair never consist of more than four joints, 
whilst those of the under lip have seldom more than three joints. 
The head is further furnished with antennao and eyes (j in figure). 
The antennas though varying in form and structure not only in dif- 
ferent genera but often in the sexes of the same genus usually have ten 
or eleven articulations, They are inserted in the anterior portion of 
the head, a little ip front of or below the eyes# The eyes are two in 
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number and compound and are either entire or divided into two by 
a homy septum. Hie thorax is divided into three parts, the pro- 
thorax, mesothorax and metathorax. The wings are four in number, 
of which the anterior pair (elytra : g in figure) are hard and leathery 
and not used for flight. The posterior pair of wings are membranous 
and when %jb rest lie folded closely together beneath the anterior 
pain Income species the membranous wings are apparently want- 
ing io^suoh cases, the coriaceous pair are soldered together 
*long their inner edge and are immovable. The legs are attached 
to the lower surface of the thorax, one pair to each division. The 
elytra are attached to the upper surface of the mesothorax and the 
membranous wings to the upper surface of the metathorax, a small 
triangular piece at the base of the elytra is known as the scutellum 
(h in figure) and is made up of several parts mostly soldered together. 
The legs are composed of five pieces, a, the haunch or coxa : b } the 
trochanter ; c, the femur or thigh \ d, the tibia or shank ; e, the 
tarsus or foot, and f the claw, as shown in the following illus- 
tration ; — 

Fig. 1. 
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The parts of the mouth are the maxilla (Fig. 2 a\ labium 
(Fig. 2 b), mandibles (Fig> 3 b) and labrum (Fig. 3 a) shown 
below : — 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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There are several systems of classification, but the one most 

^ . commonly received bases the broad divisions 

Classification. 

primarily oil the number of joints in the 
tarsi or feet, and Secondly on the habits of the insect or the structure 
of the antennas. This system has the disadvantage of bringing 
together families naturally widely separate and of removing from 
tlleir natural groups, families closely affined, but on the whole it is 
the most convenient of all that have been proposed. In the follow- 
ing list, Lacordaire’s terminology and arrangements have been fol- 
lowed and his corrections have been observed. The following con- 


spectttSpof the greater divisions may be accented i — 


I. Pentamera— five joints in each tarsus. 


1* Geodephaga - predacious land beetles : includes the Cicindelid® 
and Carabin®. 


2. Hydrodephaga — carnivorous water-beetles : includes the Dy tis- 
oidse and Gyrinid®. * , 

8. Philhydrida (Palpicornes) — water loving beetles : includes the' 
Hydrophilid®, Hydrobiid® and Sph®ridiid«?. 

4. Necrophaga — scavengers : includes the Paussid®, Silphid®, 
Nitidulid®, Trogositid®, Colydiad®, Cuciyid® 

- and Dermestid®. 
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6. BrachelytPa — short elytra : includes the Staphylinid®* 

6% Clavicvi'nes — clubbed antenn® : includes the Histerid®. 

7. Lamellicornes — leaved antenna? : includes the Lucan id®, Cop* 

rid®, Aphodiid®, Orphnid®, Hybosorid®, Geo-* 
. trupid®, Passalid®, Melolonthid®, Rutelid®, 
Dynastid®, Cetoftiid®. 

8 Serricornee — elongate filiform antenn® : iiicludos the B up res- 
tida^, Eucneinid®, Elaterid®, Malucodermid®, 
Ptinid® and Clerid®. 

II. Heteromera — posterior pair of tarsi, 4-jointed, rest 5-jointed. 

1. Trachelia — liead triangular and connected with the thorax 

by a neck : includes the Lagrid®, Pedilid®, 
Anthicid®, Pyrochroid®, Mordcllid®, Rliipi- 
pliorida 1 , Meloid®* 

2. A trachelia — having no distinct neck ; incudes the Tcnebri- 

ouid®, Cistelid®. 

III. Pseudo-tetramera — apparently 4-jointcd throughout. 

1. ffliynchophora -*— having a beak or rostrum like the weevils t 

includes the Bruchid®, Curculionid®. 

2. Longicmmes —having long horns or anteim® : includes tlio 

Prionid®, Cerambycid®, Lamiad®. 

3. Phytophaga^- -having neither the beak of the first or the 

long aiitcnn® of the second group s includes 
the Criocerid®, Galerucid®, Cassidid®, Chry- 
sonielid®. 

IV. Pseudo -trim era- — apparently 3-join ted. 

This section includes a single group comprising the Coccinfelid®; 
Erotylid®, &c. •> 

A good authority estimates the number of known species of 
beetles at 70,000, and these are probably not more than half the 
total number in existence. 

Before proceeding with the list we shall briefly note the princi- 
pal families that have been recorded from India in the same order 

Fentomertt. as tlmt 8 ivcn above. The first 

°f tbo Pentamerous group is the 
family Cicindelidce or tiger-beetles, which are well represented in 
India by the species of the genus Cicindela. They are remarkable 
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for their bright metallic colours and active habits and frequent dry 
sandy soils* Their larvae inhabit holes in the earth, the entrance 
to which is closed by tho insect’s head as it lies in wait for 
its prey. They are very voracious and 
Rcntamvra. quarrelsome and undergo tho change to tho 

pupa state in their cells. A species of Collyris is common in 
the highlands near Mhow. The next family comprises tho Cara- 
bidcc which are especially numerous in species and individuals in 
India. The species of the genus Brachinus belonging to this family 
are remarkable for secreting in the abdomen a caustic liquor of an 
exceedingly penetrating odour which they discharge when alarmed 
and which produces a detonating sound whence their vulgar name 
‘Bombardier-beetles’ is derived. A similar phenomenon has been 
observed amongst the Indian Paussidcc. The beetles of the genus 
Calosoma are of a bright rich colour, hut most of the family are clad 
in black or sober brown. Siagona and other genera arc found in 
the nests of whitc-ants and Casnonia is very common in Central 
India. The entire family conceal themselves in the earth under 
stones or the bark of trees and arc known as ground-beetles. Tho 
soction ILjdrodcp hag a includes the predacious water-beetles which 
have the body oval and somewhat depressed in form and tho pos- 
terior four Jogs adapted for swimming. They pass the first and the 
last stage of their oxistenco in placid water and are very voracious 
in their hahits, attacking oven the small fry of fish. They breathe 
by means of trachea , and for this purpose they rise to the surface of 
the water and admit the air beneath their wing-cases. In the dusk 
of the evening they change their quarters from one jhil or marsh to 
another. The Gyrinkhv or whirligigs differ from tho Dytiscidw or 
diving-beetles in havingfthe antennm short or stout and so attached 
to the head as to resemble ears. The Philhydrida have not been 
closely examined in India. They are amphibious in their habits 
and are found on the banks of stagnant pools where they live on 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. 

The Necrophaga or scavengers include tho Faussidw , which are 
well represented in upper India. Like tho 
Hecrophaga. beetles of the genus Brachinus 4, hqy have 

the power, on being alarmed, to emit from the last section of the 
abdomen a very aorid liquid having an acid reaction which when it 

U 
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CO$a&8 in contact with tlio air turns into smoko with a consider- 
able explosion* Captain Boyes has given an account* of this 
phenomenon in" some species (P. Fichtelii and others) captured 
by him near Benares and Almora. The Silphidce or shield-beetles 
are the sexton-beetles of India and are well known from their, habits 
of excavating. the earth below the dead body of a bird, rat or other 
small animal which they afterwards cover with loose soil and so secure 
it to provide food for their larvas. They have been seen to completely 
bury the body of a crow in a few hours and are found all over^the 
plains. The females lay their eggs in the dead body and when the 
larvae appear, their food is around them. 'The perfect insects fre- 
quently emit a fetid odour and when alarmed discharge a thick 
and dark-coloured liquid from their bodies. The Nitidulida* are 
also found in carrion, but many species occur on flowers, in fungi 
and beneath the bark of trees. The Trogositidce are found in the 
larva state in grain and the Ciicujidce live beneath the bark of trees. 
The Dermestes lardarins or bacon-bectlo of Europe has been found 
in Nepal and derives its English name from its fondness for lard, 
but it does not disdain to feed on skins. It is a minute insect with 
a long body and 10-jointed antennae and with the bases of tho elytra 
fawn-coloured and marked with three dark spots. 


Tho great family StaphyUnidce belongs to the section Brachely - 
tra so called because the wing-cases do not 
Bra«iiclytra. cover the whole of the upper surface , of the 

abdomen, and in consequence the skin of the upper surface where 
exposed is firm and coriaceous contrary to the general rule. The 
terminal segment of* the abdomen is furnished with two vesicles 
which are protruded at will and emit an acrid and sometimes fetid 
vapour. They feed principally on decaying vegetable matter, fungi 
and rotten timber and do no injury to living trees. Many of them 
are of minute siae and difficult to collect and identify. The 
ffisteridcG form a section of tho Clavicornes or beetles possessing 
clubbed antennae and with the Byrrhidce or pill-beetles are distini 
guished by their habit of rolling themselves into tho form of a pill 
and feigning death when alarmed. They feed on decaying vegetable 
matter, the dang of herbivorous animals and rotten wood. The 
larvae have the same habits and are distinguished by a scaly head 
* 1 A. S. Ben., XII., 421. 
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■^f a itddish brown colour and a yellowish while, smooth, soft, thin 

body* V * •<*. 

" The" Ldmellicoimes comprise a vast assemblage of beetles whidli 

prey chiefly on living vegetable tissues. The 
kameUicomes. r , . 

< : antennae usually end m a club or mass con- 

sisting of three joints expanded in the form of thinnish plates or 
leaves disposed in various ways. 4 * Some have the appearance of the 
spokes of a fan, others the loaves of a book or the teeth of a comb 
or a series of funnels placed above and within each other. "The 
larvae are furnished with six feet, strong mandibles and are divided 
into twelve segments. They often remain in the larval stage for 
several years and protect themselves by a cocoon before entering 
on the pupa state. They comprise amongst them some of the most 
common and determined enemies of the forester. The great stag- 
beetle ( Lucanus ) must be familiar to all visitors to our hill-stations 
where they are found dead in all the forest-walks about the middlo 
of the rains, having survived only to fulfil their duty in propagating 
their species. There is hardly one in ten of the oak trees around the 
settlement at Naini T&l that is not infested by their larvae who remain 
in that state for at least two or three years. The males are distin- 
guished from the females by the abnormally developed mandibles, 
somewhat resembling the antlers of a stag and hence their name. 
The larvae, as already described, are furnished with powerful jaws 
with which they gnaw the wood into a kind of dust. From this they 
form cells in the wood in which they undergo the change into the 
pupa state. Each bores deeply into the tree; cutting channels for itself 
parallel to the length of the stem up and down. Those channels are 
connected by cross chambers one with another and a portion of the 
refuse is ejected from the orifice forming the entrance and always 
shows the presence of the insect within. The Lamellicornes are at 
the same time the most brilliantly coloured of all the Indian insects, 
jjcr multidentatus is of a most beautiful metallic chestnut colour all 
over its body, and L . Gazella is the typo of a section in which the 
thorax is black and the prominent colour of the elytra is a deep 
nutty brown. The Lucanidce are common throughout the hills, but 
do not appear to be found in the plains. 

The Ateuchus sacer , or sacred scarabseus of Egypt, belongs to the 
family Copridce, of which there are numerous representatives in India. 
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A, sand us of India is in form and colour ntiicli the same as the 
Egyptian sacred beetle. The members of this family are called 
dung-beetles from the female laying her eggs in a small pellet of 
dung which she then with the assistance of the male rolls about and 
pats until it assumes a spherical ibrin. She next excavates a hole 
in the ground and having rolled the dung-pellet containing her egg 
into it, carefully covers up the orifice and there the young undergo 
their metamorphosis. The genus Onthophcujus contains some beauti- 
ful species of a small size and brilliant colour, and Boyes has noted 
that he has taken one species (O. ujnens) only in the bodies of dead 
snakes. The females of the family Aphod'tidcc are not so careful 
about the future of their young, but simply lay their eggs in tlio 
dang that is to form the food of their larvae. The Orphnidcv affect 
sandy places and the Geotrupidai are always found near dung. The 
females of the latter group burrow through the droppings into the 
ground and there deposit some of the dung and on it an egg, then 
another layer of dung and an egg until the chamber is filled. The 
larva? are oval, fleshy, legless maggots and feed on the dung pro- 
vided for them. Stoliczka notes that no species of the Passalidas is 
as yet known from the Himalaya west of Nepal or from any part of 
Central India or the Panjab. 

The Melolonthidm comprise many beetles for the most part of a 
brown or sober colour that live on vegetable substances through 
the whole o i their existence. In many species the larva:* remain in 
that state for three or lour years and the perfect insects exist only 
for a week or two and perish so soon as the female has placed her 
a plflce ol safety. The female selects for this purpose a 
spot near the foot of a tree and there digs a hole and lays her eggs. 
The larva? are soft, elongated, of a dirty white or yellowish colour, 
provided with six short scaly feet, five-jointed antenna? and a scaly 
head. During the hot weather they devour greedily all vegetable 
substances near them, and so soon as the winter commences they 
descend into the earth again and liybernate. In Dehra Dun their 
ravages were successfully combated by digging up the soil around 
each plant and collecting the beetles in baskets destroy them 
by boiling water, ihis plan soon cleared the plantation Of the 
pest. The magnificent Euchinu belongs to this family and has 
been taken in the Kali valley. The upper side of the body is of a 
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brilliant metallic green, tinged with copper and strongly punctured : 
the elytra are nearly black, with a brassy tinge and with numerous 
bright fulvous spots of irregular form which are so disposed as to 
form four or five longitudinal lines on each wing-cover. The 
rhinoceros beetle (E. Ilardioickei ) found near Almora belongs to 
the Dynastidce as well as the genus Oryctes which affects the 
decaying trunks of the date-palm. To the Rose-beetles belongs 
the beautiful Jumnos Roy lei of Hoyle’s ( Himalaya’ found near 
Mussooree. It feeds on the flowers and tender tissues of plants 
and is amongst the most remarkable of tlio forms found in the local 
fauna. 

To the Serricornes belong the magnificent metallic beetles known 
^ # as Buprestidce. Nothing can exceed the 

beauty of their appearance, green and gold 
adorned with rubios, emeralds and diamonds as they flash about 
in the sun. Their elytra are used for ornamenting dresses and 
sell for about two rupees per mille. The Buprestidce pass their 
larval state in the heart of timber trees and must bo reckoned 
amongst the enemies of the forester. The larva of one species after 
maturity bores into felled logs of sal to the depth of from two to 
three inches, forming a diamond-shaped orifice and in such numbers 
as to make the timber useless afterwards . It undergoes its change^ 
to the pupa state in the timber and there remains until the meta- 
morphosis is complete. Mr. Thompson has found a khair tree 
(A. Catechu) killed by this insect which also attacks the sal (S. ro- 
busta) and mango. A small Buprcsiis of a shining olive colour 
with yellowish-white spots is frequently found in the timber of the 
JPinus longifolia and when numerous, its larvrn render a log quite 
unfit for beams as their borings are frequently to a great depth. 
The mode usually adopted to protect felled timber from the attacks 
of those insects is to remove the bark as soon after the log is felled 
as possible and if already infested to immerse the log in water for 
a few days. The perfect insect deposits her eggs in the bark and 
when they have hatched, the larva) make their way into the timber. 
The removal of the bark renders the log unfit for the purpose of 
hatching eggs arid if the larva) have already settled in the heart- 
wood, they perish by immersion in water from want of air. West- 
wood has figured t^e beautiful specimen of the Eucnemidw recorded 
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|n the list under that family. It is of a violet blue colour and typically 
represents the sub-division qf the Serricornes known as Sternoari 
which are characterised by the solid form of the body and by the 
middle .portion of the thorax being elongated and advanced so far 
as .below the mouth. The mesothorax is further usually marked by 
a groove on each side in which the short antennae are lodged. The 
Elateridce or springers are well represented in the hills where the 
brilliant metallic* green elytra of Campsosternus Stephensii are col- 
lected for embroidery. The family Malacodermidce includes the 
genus Lampyris , in which the species called jaganxi in the vernaciH 
lar emits a phosphorescent light from the lower segments of the 
abdomen. 

The brilliant blue Necvobxa violacea belonging to the family /Hie* 
videe is found in Europe as welJUad in India and is a carrion feeder. 
The beetles of the family JPtinidce are remarkable for their persist- 
ence in feigning death when alarmed, so that even when maimed 
and roasted, at a fire they do not stir a limb. The genus Anobium 
which furnishes the death-tick belongs to this family and gives us 
several representatives amongst the wood-borers inlndia. In Europe 
we have also Scolytus destructor which makes its burrows in the bark 
of the elm and Tomicus typographus which marks the fir and pine. 



Tomicus typographus after Duncan. 

In India the representatives of all three genera are known com- 
monly under the name gun, of which species attack and bore 
into all felled timber and bambus and even into the hard heart- 
wood of the hill oak and filled oaken casks of beer and water. The 
white wood of the sdl ( Shorea robusta) suffers much from the same 
insects and frequently rafters made of immature sdl saplings fall to 
pieces from their attacks and pine beams are so completely hollow- 
«d out that nothing but the shell remains. Another species .Hind 
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to Anobium bores pine logs to tho depth of a foot, But only -when 
the bark is left bn them after being felled. Another attacks the 
bambu, and there are fertf bambus of any age without the fine holes 
made by these small insects for entrance to their feeding ground. 
Cheroots, books and furniture are equally liable to their attacks, and 
even the painted Bareilly-made and Dehli-made furniture fall to 
pieces, pierced and eaten by numerous minute beetles of this 
family. ' ' * 

The larvae of Ahobium are short and soft and are provided with 
Six feet and a hard scaly head and the mouth is furnished with two 
very strbng jaws by which it pierces the hardest wood. The larvae 
of Bostrichus (Apate), another lignivorous genus, are usually curved 
into an arch composed of twelve distinct rings and provided with 
scaly feet. They also possess asdftly head and are furnished with 
strong, gnawing jaws. They undergo t£e transition to the pupa and 
perfect state in the wood and only leave it to perpetuate their race'. 
The dust seen at the mouth of and around the holes that mark the 
presence of those insects is simply the substanoe of the wood passed 
out by them in tho form of excrement. As they all breathe by 
tracheae , the simple and only plan for getting rid of them is to 
immerse the wood infected in water for a sufficient time to drown 
them. 

The section Trachclia of Heteromerous beetles includes many 
vegetable feeders most of which are minute 
Ueteromera. insects very difficult to identify. Amongst 

the Mcloidcc or oil-beetles, which are so named from their possess- 
ing the power of discharging an oily fluid from their legs, we 
have the several genera to which belong beetles with vesicating 
properties known generically as Spanish flies. Mylabris cichorii , 
Fabr. is common in the south of Europe and India and is officinal 
in the Indian Pharmacopoeia. In upper India we have Meloe 
trianthema, Cantharis (Lytta) gigas and violacea, and in Madras, 
Mylabris 1 pustulata and puncta, besides other species in other Pro- 
vinces. Larvae of the genus Cantharis are said to be parasitical 
on the bodies of the Hymenoptera and Diptera. The beetles of 
the section Atrachelia are distinguished by the absence of a 
neck and include the large number arranged under the family 
Tembriorddce. Nearly all are terrestrial in their habits and dwelt- 
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on the grouncT under stones, in sandy places or in dark parts of 
buildings and in old walls. They ard usually of a black or ashen 
colour and from this derive their name. Blaps distinguished by 
its square and slightly convex thorax frequents the store-room 
and the genus Tenebrio furnishes the meal-worm of the flour 
bin. 

The beetles comprising the section Pseudo-tetramera possess 
apparently only four joints in each tarsus, but in most cases there 
are in reality five joints. They include the great tribes of weevils 
(Rhyncophord) and long*homs ( Longieomes ) , both of which are so 
destructive to all forms of vegetation living and dead. The Rhyn - 
copliora have the front of the head elongated into a rostrum or snout 
and attack living trees and plants, grain and timber. To this tribe 
belongs the Bruchus pisi or pea-grub, which deposits its eggs in the 
tender germ where they are hatched and eventually the pupa stage 
is reached and ike perfect insect departs through a minuto hole in 
the mature pea. The Indian representative, if net identical, has 
similar habits and attacks peas, beans and gram and the seeds of 
the timber trees of the same family. A species of this family, very 





Rhynchites Bacchus. 


common in our forests, has exactly the same habit. This insect 
lays its eggs in the flower of the sal and there they hatch and the* 
larva grows with the flower and feeds on the fruit until it is 
for it to undergo the change into the pupa state. It then gnaws 
off the fruit from the stalk and falls with the fruit to the ground, 
where it eats its way out and buries itself a few inches in the earth 
* tft become a pupa and then a perfect insect. Each seed-pod of the 
ofteatontaiaa two or four larvae of this species. Amongst the 
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Longicornes we have the Calandra granaria which feeds upon wheat, 
barley (maize), and the like and Calandra oryz& } the weevil of rice* 



Catandra or y zee . 

Both are the makers of the fine holes found in the grains that they 
attack. The corn-beetle is about an eighth of an inch in length 
and of a reddish brown colour* The female deposits her eggs on 
the corn after it has been stored and the larvae bore into the grain 
and feed on the flour. They undergo their change into the pupa 
state within the grain and emerge a perfect insect ready to com- 
mence the cycle of change afresh. Kiln-drying the grain appears 
to bo the only effective method for getting rid of it. 


Long i comes. 


The long-horns are also known as Capricornes or goat-horned 
from the length and form of their antennae* 
Their larvae look like stout, elongated white 
worms and the segments of their bodies are much alike in all. 4 
All the segments are a little • sullen ; the first, however, is the 
largest and is covered abo^M^L^below with a leathery plate. 
They have rudimentary an^pp8^*^^4t jarvm live in the trunks 
and branches of troes and in th^ structure of some herba- 

ceous plants. Since they never come fti l&Sdight, they are colourless 
and have soft integuments, but as they feed upon the wood out 
of which they form galleries they have very strong jaws and a 
very stout head. As they do not want to walk much in their 
galleries they have no legs except in a very rudimentary form ; their 
swollen segments enabling them to climb. This history of the pecu- 
liar structure of these larvae presents striking analogies with that of 
the wood-eating larvae of the Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera and 
the existence of similar adaptations in very different insects in order 
to enable them to live under the same conditions of existence in., jk. 


I Dunoon. Transf, Ins., 330. 

15 


vr. 
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very remarkable. The strength of the jaws, too, differs according 
to the density of the tissues of the plant on which the insects live. 
The abdomen of the female in certain genera is provided with an 
ovipositor by which she can place her eggs through the crevices of 
the bark of trees in the interior where they hatch and the larvae 
find their proper food. The larva* make a cocoon by joining toge- 
ther fragments of wood and bits of vegetable matter with their 
saliva and within it undergo their transformation into nymphs. A 
species of Lamia attacks the Acacia, and it is believed 1 that one of 
the Prionidce furnishes the white-grub of the tea-shrub. The per- 
fect insect makes an incision at the root of a tea bush and there 
deposits her eggs and the larva as soon as it is hatched bores into 
the heart of the stem. It then either hollows out the stem upwards 
or descends to the tap root first and then moves upwards. In either 
case the bush dies whilst the larva turns into a pupa in the ground 
below. As a rule these insects attack plants in which the healthy 
flow of sap has been interrupted by injury either from the hoe or 
fire. Similarly the species of Cerambyx that attacks tho sal in log 
only does so when the bark is allowed to remain on it and the living 
tree only in parts whore it has been injured and partial decay has 
set in. Tho grubs of this family are known under the vernacular 
name makora in the sub-montane tract and Rohilkhand and are 
found in the catechu, tun, sim , riiini, mango, pine and even other trees 
of which the sap possesses a penetrating odour. Sdl saplings suffer 



Oplatocera callidt aides. 
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from another species of Longicornes of which the larva cuts a way for 
itself in the young soft stem from the root to the highest point it can 
reach and destroys the young tree. Young trees affected by this 
grub can be recognized by the heaps of excrementitious matter look- 
ing like saw-dust that are expelled by the insect from the aperture 
forming the opening to its burrow. A minute species does consi- 
derable damage to the outer tissues of the wood beneath the bark in 
the khair . The semal {Bomhox malabaricum), sungna ( Moringa 
pterygosperma) and n&ngra ( Erythrina suberosa) are subject to the 
ravages of another species of the Lamiidce of which Monochamus 
Roylii is a good examplo. The larva of this insect is very large and 
Mr. Thompson collected from one log of sdngndj forty-three perfect 
beetles, about a dozen larvae and five or six pupae though the log 
was not above six feet in length and thirty inches in girth. The 
bhainsh (Salix tetraspermd), dhdk (Butea frondosa), j king an ( Odina 
Wodier) and the cotton-tree are infested by another species of the 
same family which forms a solid cocoon of a substance resembling 
lime some sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Enough has been 
written to show the economical importance of a study of these 
insects. 


The sub-division Phytopkaga comprises those pseudo-tetramerous 
beetles that have neither a rostrum nor 
Phytophaga. long antennaa. They are further distributed 

into the Eupoda including the Sagridce and Crioceridce and the 
Cyclica containing the Ilispidce, Cassididce , Galeruddce , Eumolpidce , 
Chrysomelidce and Erotylidce . The Sagridm are distinguished by 
the development of the thighs and some of them are most conspicu- 
ous for the brilliant colour of their elytra. The Crioceridce tire 
small insects remarkable for their handsome form and in some 


species for their bright colours. Their larvas have soft bodies 
and protect themselves by covering two-thirds of the upper 
portions of their bodies with excrementitious matter which in 
oolour and appearance closely resemble the vegetable tissues 
f bn which they feed. This they are enabled to do by the posi- 
tion of the anal vent which is placed on the side of the back 
a little removed from the extremity of the abdomen, so that the 
excrements are expelled in a line with the body. The larvae of 
the Hiepidce have, a similar habit, and allied to them are the 
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Cassidida or tortoise beetles, so called from the thorax being more 
or less semi-circular and covering the head. The last segment 
of the abdomen of the larva? is furnished with a fork which 
receives the excrementitious matter designed to cover and pro- 
tect the soft tipper portion of the body. The Chrysom elidce or 
golden beetles are also leaf-eating insects, many of which are 
adorned with the most brilliant metallic colours. Their larvae are 
provided with the two-pronged fork for the fixation of the cover- 
ing of stercoraceous matter as in the preceding family. To this 
family belongs the notorious potato-beetle of Colorado ( Doryphora 
decemlineata ) and to the Galemddcc , the Ilaltica nemorum or turnip 

fly. 

To the last great, group having three joints in each tarsus belong 
the Coccinelida e or lady-birds which are the 
Trimera. same in form in India as in Europe. They 

are amongst the most useful scavengers of the flower garden, their 
larvae living for the most part on the Aphides or plant lice. They 
have the power of discharging from the joints of their limbs a 
yellow fluid which has a disagreeable, penetrating odour. The 
JEndomychidce are chiefly found on fungi in forests and damp places 
and are numerous in individuals . 1 

1 To the student I would recommend Lacordaire’s Coleoptehrcs with continua- 
tion, 12 vols., Paris, 1 8/34-7G, as the most comprehensive, most recent and careful 
of all the works on beetles. From a study of it and the references giv*n in the 
foot-notes, he will be able to find out for himself where to look for information. 

I have endeavoured to give some hints in this respect in the rifercnces at foot 
of the list of each family, but it would be beyond the scope of the present work 
to do more. There is no royal road to the study of Entomology and, aa regards 
Indian insects, the difficulties arc very great and are considerably enhanced by 
the action of writers who think that they advance the interests of science by 
altering names on some pretence or another and only succeed in disheartening 
those who arc anxious to aid them. Namcgrnbbing, altering and restoring is 
that part of the work which is of the least possible practical or mental value. 
The following works will also be found useful : — 

Species general des Coleopteres de la collection de M.lc Comte Dejcan, Paris 
1825*39. * 

Observationes nonnulla? in Coleoptera India; Oricntalis by Perty Munich 
3831. ' 

Annul osa Javanica by MacLeay and Ilorsfield. London, 1848. 

Synopais of Nepal Insects (Coleoptera by Hope). Gray's Zool. Misc. I. 
London, 1831. 

Types of Coleoptera, British Museum series by C. O. Waterhouse. London, 

1879. 
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COLEOPTERA. — Beetles. 

I. — Pentamera : five-jointed. 

A.— GEODEPHAGA. 

Family Cicindelidce — Tiger-beetles. 

Cicindela, Linn . — Princops [=fasciata, Hope : aurofasciata, 
Gu('r.~\) Vigors : Colon, King : triramosa, 
acuminata, superba, Kollcir: aurovittata, 
cliloropus, tremula, Bridle: hymalaica 
(Kash.) Redt. : dives, Gory: quadrimaculata, 
And . Oandei, doriolineata, speculifera, 

anchoralis, psammodroma, niveicincta, 
ChevroL : Prinsepsii, Saund. : variipes, octo- 
gramma, intermedia, grammophora, iinper* 
" fecta, albopunctata leucoloma, striatifrons, 

dromicoides, viridilabris, clilorocliila, tetras- 
pilota, Chaudoir : viridula, Quens . .* catena, 
Oliv. : assamensis, latipennis (As.), Hopei, 
(As.) ; (Calocliroa) Sliivah, Parity : octo- 
notata, equestris, bicolor, 6-punctata(Mad., 
Cal.), Hope . 

(Abroscelis) tenuipes, upsilon, longipcs, 
Hope . 

(Catoptria) speculifera, Gue'r. 
(ACnictomorplia) analis, Fabr. 

Tetraclia, West . — eupbratica (Cen. I.), Oliv. 

Apteroessa, Hope . — grossa (Mad.), Fabr . 

Tricondyla, Latr . — connata (=aptera Dej.), Lam . 

Collyris, Fair . — attenuata (Kash.), Redt. : ruficornis flavitarsis, 
BrulU: maculicollis, Clvaud. 

References . 

* 

Westwood. — Mod. class. Ins. I. 47. 1839. 

Lacordaire . — Spec. Gen. I., l f 1854. Indian species; Chevrolat, Rer. Zool., 
1845, p. 95: Chaudoir, Bull, de Mobcow, 1850, p. II: 1852, 
p. 4: Parry, Trans. Ent. Soc., f.V., 64 : Bop*, An. Mag. N. 
U., n. s., IV., 169. 
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Family Carabidce — Ground-beetles 
Omophron, Latr. — vittatum, pictum, Wied. : maoulosum, Chaud • 
Nebria, Latr . — Xanthacra (Him.), Chaud . 

Carabus, Linn . — lithariophorus (Mus.), Boysii (N. I.), Latum : 

Wallichii (As.), Hope : eashmiricus (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Calosoma, Web. — nigrum (As.), Parry : chinense, Kirby: indi- 
cum, orientale (Bom.), Hope . 

Hexagonia, Kirby — terminata, Kirby, 

Trigonodactyla, Dej . — cephalotes, Dej, : proxima, Lap . 

Casnonia, Latr. — bimaculata (Kash.), Redt . : fuscipcnnis, Chaud. 
Ophionea, Esch. — cyanocephala (Ben.), Fabr. 

Drypta, Fabr . — crenipes, Wied. : pallipes, virgata, amab^is, 
Chaud . : niandibularis, Lap. 

Galerita, Fabr. — attelaboides, Fabr. 

Omphra, Leach — hirtus, Fabr. : pilosus, atratus, Klug : compla- 
nata, Reiche. 

Phoropsophus, Sol. — quadripustulatus, stenoderus, amoenus, lis- 
soderus, lineifrons, Chaud. 

Brachinus, Web. — pictus (Bom.), J7qp* : Girioneri, Eyd. : figur- 
atus, Chaud. 

Mastax, Fisch. — histrio, Fabr. : pulchellus, Dej. : longipalpis, 
Wied. 

Calleida, Dej. — Boysii, (N. I.), Chaud. 

Cymindis, Latr. — quadrimaculata (Kash.), Redt. : stigmula, 
Chaud. 

Metabletus, obscuroguttatus (=spilotus, Dej.), (Him.), 

Daft. 

Lionychus, Wis. — holosericeus (N. I.), Chaud L 

Lebia, Latr. — princeps, Boysii, basalis, Chaud.: atra, Lap.: 

brunnea, longithorax, Wied. 

Promecoptera, Dej . — marginalia (Ben.), Wied. 

Tetragonoderus, Dej . — trifasciatus, discopunctatus, Chaud. 
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Masorous, Zkg. — orientalis, opaculus, sericeus, pleuronectus, Dej. 
Plochiouus, Dej. — nigrolineatus (Bon.), Cliaud . 

Catascopus, Kirby. — nitiilulus, Lap. : Withillu, Hope: elegana, 
Chattel . 

Siagona, Latr . — pubescens (Ben.) ; Chand . 

Luperca, Lap. — Isevigatus (Dec.), Fabr. 

Anfchia, Web. — orientalis, Hope. 

Scapterus, Dej. — Guorinii, Dej. 

Clivina, Latr.— momnonia, lobata, Dej. : assamensia, indica, 
striata, extensicollis, melanaria, bengalensis, 
ephippiata, Putz. 

Craspedophorus, Hope. — geniculatu9, chalcocephalus, Wied. : 

chlorocephalus, Koll : transvorsalis, 
bifasciatus, Lap. 

Diaphoropsophus, Chaud. — Mellyi (Ben.), Chaud .: concinnus 

(Ben.), La/ I 

Rhopalopalpus, Laf. — paeciloides (N. I.), La/ 

Chlsenius, Bon. — porcatus, Gory : neelgheriensis, Gu&r. : janthi- 
nus (Kash.), Redt .: flavofemoratus, Lap.: 
nepalensis, Sykesii (Bom.), Hope. 

Hololeius, Laf. — nitidulus, Dej. 

Oodes, Bon. — vivens, Wied. : sulcatus, Each. 

. Badister, Clairv. — thoracicus, rubidicollis, 5-pustulatus, Wied. 
Idiomorphus, Chaud. — Guerinii (N. I.), Chaud. 

Faohytrachelus, Chaud . — cribriceps (N. I.), Chaud . 

Barysomus, Dej. — Gyllenhalii, semivittatus, Dej . 

Harpalus, Latr . — quadricollis (Kash.), Redt. 

Anoplogenius, Chaud . — discophorus (N. I.), Chaud. 
Trigonotoma, Dej. — viridicollis, planicollis, Dej. 

Eccoptogenius, Chaud.— maestus (N, L), Cffaud. 

Oatadromus, Mach . — tenebrioides, Oliv. 

Feronia, Latr . — -nepalensis, Hope. 

Strigia, BrulU— maxillaris, BrulU • 
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Sphodrus, Clairv. — indus (Him.), Chaud. 

Calathus, Bon . — anguslatus (Kash.), Redt. 

Eulepfcus, King . — ooderus (Him.), Chaud . 

Dicranoncus, Chaud . — femoralis (Him.), Chaud . 

Callistus, Bon . — coarctatus (N. I ), 

Lasiocera, I)ej. — orientalis (N. I.), Chaud . 

Bembidium, Z^r. — indicium (Him.), Chaud . 

References. 

Westwood.— Mod. class. Ins. I., 57. 1839. f 

Lacorda ire. —Spec. Gm I., 34, 1864. Indian species; Chaudoir , Bull, do 
Moscow, 1842-52 : Wiedemann Mag. Zool. I., 2, 69 : II. 58,60: 
Dejean's catalogue, 1826-31. Parry. An. Mag. N. II., n. b ,XIV., 
454. 


B. — HY DRODE PHAG A. 

Family Dytiscida — Diving-beetles. 

Hyphydrus, Illig. — lyratus, Swartz. 
llydroporus, Clairv. — quadricostatus (Bom.), Ault!. 

Hydrocan thus, Say. — luctuosus, Aubd. 

Laccophilus, Leach. — parvulus (Bom.), flexuosus (Mad.), Aubi. 
Colymbetes, Clairv. — lincatus (Kash.), lledt. 

(Jybistcr, Curtis. — limbatus (As.) Fair.: Guerinii (Nep.), ben- 
galensis, indicus, Dejeanii (Mad.), posticus, 
bisignatus, Aube: tripunctatus, Oliv.: 
comptus, pauperculus, White : bimaculatus 
(Nep.) Hope : rugulosus (Kash.), Redt. 
Hydaticus, Leach.— \ ittatus, Fair.: festivus, III. : Fabttcii, 
Macl.: signatipennis, Dejeanii (Mad.) 
Aube’. 

References . 

Erickson. — Genera Dytiscorum. Berlin, 1832. 

Westwood.— Mod. Class, Ins. I., 96, 1889. 

White.— Nomenclature of the Hydrocanthari in the Brltiah Mnacom, 1847. 
Aube. Spec. Gen. des Uydro. et deaGyr. Paris 1839 (YIth volume of Dejean). 
Lacordaire. — Spec. I., 403, 1864. 
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Family Gyrinidm — Whirligigs. 

Gyrinus, Geoff. — nitidulus, Fabr. : indicus, Aubd. 

Orectochilus, Esch. — gangeticus, Wied.: semivestifcus (Ben.), 

Gudr. : speculans, Aubd. 

Dineutus, Mad. — australis, spinosus (Mad. Nep.), Fabr.: sub- 
spinosus, King: Comma, Thun.: ciliatus, 
Foi'sk.: indicus (Nep.), uniderrtatus, Aubd. 
References . 

Lacordaire.— Spec. Gen., I., 433, and as in preceding. 

d— PHILHYDRIDA. 

Family Hydrop hilidce — W ater-1 overs. 

Hydrophilus, Geoff. — oli vacous( Mad.), Fabr.: viridicollis (Kash.), 

cash mirien sis (Kash.), Redt , 

Stomocophus, Solier . — rufipes (As.) Fabr. 

Family Hydvobiidas. 

Amphiops, Erichs . — gibbus, Illiger. 

Family Sphceridiidce . 

Cyclonotum, Erichs . — orbiculare, abdominalis, Fabr. : capense, 

Dej. 

References. 

Westwood . — Mod. Class. Ins. I., Ill, 1639. 

Lacordaire . — Sp£c. Gen., I., 443, 1854. 

Mulsant . — Hist. Nat. des Col. de France (Pal pi comes) r Paris, 1844. 

D.— NECROPHAGA. 

Family Paussidce. 

Cerapterus, Sweder . — latipes (Bon.), Swed. 

Ceratoderus, West . — bifasciatus (Morad.), Kollar. 

Merismoderus, West . — Bensoni (N.-W. P-), West. 

Platyrhopalue, West.— denticornia (N.-W. P.) Donov. : angustus 

(Mus.) ; nnicolor ; acutidens (Nep.) ; 
Mellii (Mad.) ; sitturalis (Mhow) ; aplna- 
trifer (Ben.) West.; W estwoodii (Ben.)j 
Sound. : intermedins (N. L), Benson. 

16 
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Paussus, Linn . — pilioomis (Mus.) ; thoracicus (N. I.) j Fichtelu 
(Ben. Him.), Donor-. : nauceras (Him.), phloi- 
ophorus (Mus.) ; Baconis (N. I.), Benson : 
tibialis (Ben.) ; Hearseyanus (Benares) ; 
Hardwickii (Almora) ; Saundersii (N. I.) ; 
Boysii (Mhovr) ; denticulatus (N. I.) 5 cog- 
natus (Ben.) ; fulvus ; Stevensianus (N. I.) %. 
politus (N. I.) ; rufitarsis (N. I.), Jerdoni, 
Wests 

References. 

Westwood. — Mod. Class, I, 150, 1830 : Monograph of the Panssid®, Ara 
Hut., II., 1, 37, 161 (1845): Cab. Or. Ent. t. 41 : An. Mag. N. H. n. b. VII. 633 s 
Till. 449. X. 409. 

Lacordaire — Spec. Gen., II., 1, 1854. Indian Species j Benson, Cal. J. N. H, 
Donovan. Ins. India, t. 4, 5. Boyes J. A. S. Ben. XII. 421. 

Family Silphidce — Shield-beetles. 

Silpha, Linn. — osculans ( = Diamesns osculans, Hope), (Ben.), 
Vigors : chloroptera (=tetraspilota, Hope ) 
(Bom.), Lap. : ioptera (Kash.), Redt. 
Apatetica, West, — lebioides (Him.), West. 

Catops, Paykull — vestitus (N. I.), Murray. 

References. 

Westwood . — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 135, 1839 : Cab. Or. Ent. t. 41. 

Lacordaire. — Spec. Gen., II., 192, 1854. 

Family Nitidulidne \ 

Carpophilus, Leach. — obsoletus, Erichs , 

References. 

Westwood. — Mod. Class, I. 140, 1839. 

Lacordaire —Spec . Gen., II., 287, 1854. 

Murray. -Monograph of the Nitidutidae. 1864. *V' 

Family Trogositidce • 

Alindria, Erichs . — orientalis (Kasb.), Redt. 

Melambia, Erichs . — crenicollis (Ben.), puer. 

References . 

Westwood.— Mofl. Class, T„ 145, 1839. 

Lacordaire.— Spec. Gen., II., 332, 1854. 

Family Colydiadce. 

Meryx, Lair . — rugosa, Latreille. 

Reference . 

Lacordaire , — Sp£c. Gen., II., 3 52, 1864. . ^ 
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Family Cucujidce . 

Hectarthrum, New. — bistriatum, Lap. : heros, rufipennis, Fabr.: 

brevifossum, Neic. ; dcpressum, Smith . 
Ancistria, Erichs . — cylindrica, West, 

Cucujus, Fabr.—^- bicolor (Nep.), Smith . 

Lsemophlseus, Eej . — sanguinolentus (Nep.) Hope : co&color, ob» 
soletus, Smith . 

References. 

Westwood. — Mod. Class, Ins., I., 148, 1839. Cab. Or. Ent. t. 41. 

Smith, F . — List of the Cacajidfu in the British Museum^ 1851. 

Lacordaire. — Spec. G£n., II., 390, 1854. 

Family Dermestidce . 

Dermestes, Linn. — lardarius (bacon-beetlc, Nep&l), Linn. : cada- 
ver inus, Fabr. 

E.— BRACHELYTRA. 


Family Staphylinidce. 

MyrmcdoRia, Erich. — ochraceus (Him.), Hope . 

Tachinus, Graven . — mclanarius (Ben ), Erich. 

Platyprosopus, Mann . — tamulus (Mad.), fuliginosus (Ben.) 

Erick. 

Palaestrinus, Erichs Sykesii, mutillarius (Ben.), Erich. 
Caranistes, Erich. — Westermanii (Ben.), Erich . 

Staphylinus, Linn . — cinctus (Kasli.), Redt. 

References. 

Wettwood . — Mod Glam. In*. I. loi, 1839: Aa. Mag. N. H. a. s VII, 14&. 
tCriehKun, O. — Gen. et Spec. Staphylinorum. Berlin, 1839-40. 
tacorduire. — Spfc. Gin. II. 17, 1854. ^ 


F. — CLA V1CORNE S* 

Family 

Platysoma, Leach . — atrafopa (Ben*;, Et. , 

Hister, Linn. — bipustuktus, Fa&r.; orwsritalis* PayL: distortns, 
Illi punctriiatus, bengalensis, Wied. : melana.' 
rius, pullatuBrcoracijyjs, scaavola, lupins, Er.i 
parallelus (Kash.), Redt. 

Hotodoau^p de J/arsi— ‘globatu ox#(Mad .) , Mar*. 
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Cyptorus, Erich. — amescens (Ben.), Erich. 

Saprinus, Erich. — 4-guttatus, Fair. : speciosus, cnpreus, Erich. 

References* 

Westwood.— Mod.* Class, Ins., I. 181, 1839. 

Zacordairtf.— Spec. Gdn., II., 242, 1854. 

G.— LAMELLICORNES. 

Family Litcanidw — Stag-beetles. 

Lucan us, Fair. — lunifer [ = Lama, Burm. : var. S ■» villosus, 
Hope], (Him.); Cantori (As.) ; Forsteri, (As.) ; 
MacClellandii (As.) ; Buddha (As.); Brahmin us 
(As.); Rafflesii (As.); Mearesii [¥ — nigripes, 
Hope], (As.); Parry i [ $ =serricollis, Hope], 
(As.) ; Baladeva (As.); platycephalus (As.) ; 
Hope : Gazella [ ¥ = Delessertii, Gu<5r. and 
= Cuvera, Prinsepii, Burmeisteri (Mad.), 
castanopterus (Nep.), Hope], (Nep.), Fair.: 
multidentatus (As.), inquinatus, Jenkinsii 
(As.), strigiceps (Him.), West. : bicolor 
(Nep.), Oliv.: carinatus (<£ =alces Oliv. : 
var. =» dux, West. ; camelus, Oliv), 
Linn. 

Dorcus, MacL. — nepalensis [var. 3 =similis, Hope ; Chevrol- 
atii, Chenu ; Parryi, Hope], (Nep.); Rafflesii 
(As.) ; MacLeayii : Spencei, (As.) : bulbosus 
(As.); bengalensis ; curvidens, (As.); paral- 
lel us ; Eschscholtzii ; 1 in eato-pun eta tus 

Blanchardi (As.) ; Tityus (As.) ; astacoides ; 
(As.> ; foveatus (As.) ; Westermanni (As.), 
de Hahnii (As.\ punctilabris (As.) ; omissus 
(As.); Hope: Giraffa [var. <5 = Downesii, 
Confucius, Hope] : Saiga [ $ =Reichii, 
Hope ; ¥ =vitulus, Hope], (As.), Oli- 
vier ; bucepbalus [ $ =Briareus, Hope; 
¥ =rugifrons, Hope], (As.) ; bubalus, (As.), 
Perty: cribriceps (=molossus, Hope ), Che- 
vroL : malabarious, West, 

Figulus, MacL . — confusus (Him.), West. 
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References. 

IV eatwood.—'M od. Class, I., 185, 1839: Cab. Or Eut. t. 8, 10, 26. An. Mag. 
N. H. n. 8. VIII. 124. 

Lacordaire. — Sp6c. G6n. III. 4, 1856. 

Hope . — Catalogue of Lucanoid Colcoptera. 1843 : Boyles Him. : Gray Zool. 
Misc.: Trans. Linn. Soc., XVIII. 587: XIX 105 and An. Mag. N. H. VI. 299$ 
VIII. 302 1 IX. 247, XII. 363. 

Family Copridce — Dung-beetles. 

Ateuchus, Weber. — sanctus (Mad.) Fabr . .* gangeticus, Brahmi- 
nus, Lap . ; convalescens, costatus, Wied. : 
devotus (Kash.) Iledt. s 

Sisyphus, Latr . — neglectus, Gory : histus, Weid. : cashmiriensis, 
Redt. 

Gymnopleurus, III.-— miliaria, cyaneus (Mad.) Leoi, Kcenigii 
(Mad.) granulatus, Hcllwigii fMad.) sinu- 
atus, Fabr. ; mundus, exanthema, Wied. : 
opacus (Kasli.) Redt. : Dejeanii, capicola, 
sumptuosus, indicus, impressus, Lap. 

Copris, Geoff. — Sabaeus (Mad.), nanus (Mad.), Midas, capuci- 
nus, Bucephalus, orientalis, fricator, Fabr . ; 6- 
dentata (Kash.}, Sacontala (Kasli.), Redt. 

Onthophagus, Latr.— Pithecius, seniculus (Mad.), metallicus, par- 
dalis, Pirinal, pygmaeus (Mad.), parvulus, 
Catta (Mad.), bifasciatus (Mad.), drome- 
darius, 4-dentatus, tarandus, unifasciatus 
(Mad.), Bonasus, pallipes, Corvus, Ibex, 
nuchidens (Mad.), Tragus (As.), Antilope, 
fuscopunctatus, Dama, vitulus, Mopsus, 
spinifex (Mad.), aeneus (Mad ), centricomis 
(Mad.) , unicornis (Mad.), furculus, 4-KJornis 
(Mad.) , lsevigatus, politus (Mad.), aterrimus 
pusillus, Fabr. : erectus obtusus, 3-cornis, 
punctulatuSjdivisua, senescens, raraosus, tri- 
cerus, lamina, trituber, bicuspis, setosus, hir- 
cus, troglodyta, luteipennis, Wied. : igneus, 
Vigors : suturattts, Germ. : Elliotti (Mad.), 
imperator, tigrini , Zrap..*phan©oides (Him.), 
Hope : difftcilis, Le Gu. : Brama (Kash.), 
augolatus (Kash.), excavatus (Kash.),/Ztfrf^ 
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Oniticellus, Zieg. — •Rhadamistus (Mad.) fcmoratus, cinctus 
(As.), Fair.: Diadema, pictus, niger, 
Wied. 

Reference*, 

Westwood.— Mod. Class, I , Son, 1839. 

Lacordaire . — Spec. Gen., III., 61, 1856. Indian species : Fabriciils, passim. 

Family A phodiidas. 

Apbodius, 111. — sorex, elongatulus, analis, obsoletus, nuesttts, 
marginellus (Mad.), atricapillus, impudicus, 
Fabr. : elegans, All. : diadema, cornutus, dis- 
cus, rttfopustulus, Wied. : hirtipes (Kash.), gon- 
agricus (Kash.), Redt . ; irregularis (Him.), 
Hope . 

Chatopisthes, West . — ‘fulvus (Him. Cen. I), West. 

Chiron, MacL. — sulcithorax, Petty: digifcatus, Fair.: assainen- 
sis, Hope . 

References. 

Westwood . — Mod. Class, Ins., 1 , 207, 1839. 

Lacordaire.— Spec. Gen., III., 112, 1856. 

Family Orphnidce. 

0rphnu9, MacL.— bicolor, Fabr. : mysorensis, picinus (Ben.), 
impressus (Cen. I.), nanus (Cen. I.), West. 

Ochodaeus, Meg. — chrysomelinus, Fabr. : lutescens, pictus, 
West • 

References. 

Westwood.— On certain Lameliicom beetles. Trans. Ent. Soc. IV., 155: II*, 
2nd Ser., 59. 

Jhaeordair€.—&p$Q. Gen., III., 127, 1656. 

Family Hyhosoridce . 

Hybosorus, MacL. — -orientalis, Hope: Boei, West. 

Phseochrous, Lap. — emarginatus, Lap . / dubius, indicus, West* 

Reference*. 

Westwood. — Trans. Ent. Soc , IV., 160. An. Mag. N. H. n. s. 21., aiff, 

Lacordaire. — Spec. Gen , III-., 132, 1656. 
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Family Geotrupidce — Dor-beetles. 

Athyreus, Mac-Leay. — oriental is, Lap. : frontalis (As.), Parry . 
Bolboceras, Kirby . — Cyclops (As, Cen. I.) Fair. : sulcicollis, im- 
pressus, Wied. : grandis, Calanus (Bom ), 
indicus (Cen. I.), Hope: ferrugineus, car- 
enicollis, Lap . : Laportei [ «= ferrugineus, 
Lap ] , W estwoodii [ = furcicollis, W est,] , 
Hold.: Isevicollis ; lateralis (Bom.) ; capi- 
tals (As.) ; inaequalis ; bicarinatus ; dor- 
salis ; nigriceps ; transversalis, West . 
Gcotrupes, Latr . — orientalis (Him.), Hope . 

References. 

Westwood.— Mod. Class, I , 20), 1839. Trans. Linn. Soc. XX., 453 : An. Mag. 
N. H. n. s. XIV., 454 : XV., 438. : 2nd Ser. II., 143, 353. 

JLacordaire. — Spue. Gen. III. 138, 1856. 

Family Passalidee . 

Ceracupes, Kaup — Austeni (As.), Stol. % 

Tseniocerus, Kaup — bicuspis (As.), Kaup. 

Pleurarius, Kaup — brachyphyllus (Nil.), Stol. 

Leptaulax, Kaup — dentatus, bicolor (As.), Fair. 

Accraius, Kaup — grandis (As.), Burm. : emarginatus (As.). Fair. 
Basilianus, Kaup — cancrus (As. Nep.), Perch. : neelgheriensis 
(Nil.), Gndr. : Cantoris (As.), Hope : indicus 
(Nil.), assamensis, Stol. 

Passalus, Fair. — fronticornis (Tib.), West. 

References. 

Percheron — Monographic des Passalides, Paris, 1835. 

Westwood.— Mod. Class. Ins. I. 186, 1839 : An. Mag. N. H.IK^nil., 124. 
Smith, F.— Catalogue of Passalidao in the British Museum, 1852. 

Lacordaire . — Sp6c. Gen., III., 44, 1856. 

Kaup. — Monograph, Berlin Ent. Zeit., XV., 1871. 

Stoliczka.— On Indian Paasalid®. J . A. S. Ben. XLII , ii., 149, 1873. 

Family MelolonthidcB — Cockchafers. 

Serica, MacL . — -mutabilis (Mad.), Fair.: marmorata, umbrina, 
indica, iridescens, rufocuprea, costigera, fer- 
rugata, brevis, grannligera (Ben.), Blanch. : 
% immutablis, SchSn. inarginella, bimaeulata, 
Hope: ferrnginea (Kash.)j Fedt. 
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Apogonia, Kirby — rauca (Mad.), ferruginea (Ben.), Fair, 

Ancylonycha, Blanch . — serrata (Mad.), Fair.: sculpticollis, 
puberina, longipennis. (Ben.), Reynaodii, 
Perrottetii, consanguinea, Blanch .; mucida, 
Sclion. : 

Schizonycha, Erichs . — ruficollis (Mad.) Fair. : fuscescens, xan- 
thodera (Ben), Blanch cylindrica, Schon 
cribricollis (Kash.), RedL 

Brahmina, Blanch . — Calva (Ben.), coinata (Ben.), Blanch. 

Anoxia, Lap. — Indiana (N. I.), Blanch . 

Leucopholis, Blanch. — Candida, Oliv. : lepidophora, niveosqua- 
mosa, Blanch . 

Lepidiota, Hope — bimaculata ( e= Griffithii, Hope), Saund.: pnnc- 
tatipennis, sticticoptera, rugosipennis, kictu- 
osa, impluviata, Blanch . 

Euchirus, Kirby — Mac Leayii (Nep. As.), Hope.: longimanus, 
Oliv. : Parry i (Darj.), G. Gray . 

References. , 

Westwood.— Mod. Class. Ins. I. 216, 1839. Cab. Or. Ent. t . 1. 

Lacordaire. — Spec. Gen. III. 169, 1866. Indian species; Blanchard \ Cat. 
des Pol. du Mas. d* Hist. Nat. dc Paris. Paris, 1860-51 : Hope , An. Mag. N. H. 
n. s. III. 17, 171, VI. 300. 

Family Rutelidce. 

Rhinyptia, Dej. — indica, Burm. 

Dinorhina, Lac. — orientis, New. 

Auomala, Ktippe — fraterna (var. pallida, Oliv.) , communis, Burm. : 

dorsalis (Mad.), elata (Mad.), Fabr. : pallidi- 
collis, pallida, rugipennis, bengalensis, testa- 
cea, fulgens, striolata, ignicollis, lineatopen- 
nis, Duvaucelii, elegans, falviventra, Blanch. : 
atrigata, Lap. : variocolor, Schdn. : ypsilon, 
Wied. 

Euchlora, Mac L. — Dussumieri, cribrata, obsoleta, malaba rien- 
flis, xanthoptera, Blanch. : grandis, MacLea - 
yana, perplexa, de Hahnii, dimidiate, sulcata, 
Cantori, aureola, Hope: vittata (Kash.), 

1 ledt. 
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%imela, Kirby — JSwed. : MacLeayana, Vigors : concolor, 
heteroctjlopus, pectoralis, fulgidivittata, 
BlMich : splendens, auronitens, Horsfieldii, 
cjjrysoprasis, biqolor, similis, princeps, deci- 
P^ns, pyroscelis, glabra, Passerinii (Him.), 
xanthorina, Hope : sapphirina (As.), Parry. 

Popillia, Latr. — nflida, cyan e& [ ±= concolor, Lap. ; var.=ber- 
ryllina, //ope]^minuta, marginicollis, cupri- 
collis [var. formSsa, smaragdula, suturata, 
Hope], vircscons, Hope: reginse [*=»splen- 


dida, Guer.}, nasuj^, acuta, rugicollis, mu- 
tans, fimbriata, chlorion, aS an 


lamas, complanata, 
lucidc(, diffifelis, varia (As.), gemma (As.) 
^Newmafi: sulcata (Kash.), truncata (Kash.), 
cashmiriensis. Redt. 

M. 9 

Peperonota, West. — Ha$ringtonii (Him.), West. 

Parastasia, West.— a rufop^ta (As.), West. 

Didrepanephorus, *Woctd M . — bifalcifer (As.), Wood-M. 
Adoretus, LajjP—J} oops, Wied. : caliginosus, Burnt. : concolor 
Duvaucelii, latifrons, ovalis, pallens, liinba- 
tus, Blanch : femoralis, Duf. 
Heterophthalimfe, Blanch . — ocularis, Blanch. 

* References. 

y^fstwood. — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 213: An. Mag. N. H. n. s. VII. 204 : X. 68 s 
Cab. jjjp. Ent. 1. 17* 

* Lacordairs . — Spec. Gen. III. 318, 1856. Indian Species ; Blanchard, Cat. 
Col. do Mus. do Paris : Hope, Gray’s Zool. Mis. I. 23: Trans. Ent. Soc. 1.108, 
114: AdfMag. N. H. n. s. III. 17, 171: IV. 345: IX. 247 : x£ 62: XIV. 454 
(Parry). Neu^nan, Ibid, II, 336, 392: III. 865. Trans. Ent. Soc. III. 32. 

Family ByAastidce. 

Peltonotus, Burnt . — morio, Burnt. 

Horonotus, Burnt. — Dftdalus, (<? *®xanthus, Oliv.; ? =diadema, 
m Fair. 

Phyllognathue, Esch . — Dyonisus (Mad.), Fabr , 

Orycf&s, 111 . — Rhinoceros, Linn. 

Trichogomphus, Burnt . — lunicollis, Burnt. : Bronchus, Herbst. 
Dichodontus, Burnt, — coronatus, Burnt . 

17 - 
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Eupatorus, Burm. — Hardwickei (Nep,), Cantor! (As.), Hope . 
Ckal cosoma, Hope . — Atlas (Him^ Linn . 

Be/erencek. > * 

W estwood. —Mod . Class. Ins. I. 191 : Cab. Of. E^t. t. 13. 

Lacordaire. — Spec. Gen. III. 387, 1856. Bo^cs’^guic in J. A. S. Jen. ^SIl. 

430 is E. Bard wicket, Hope. 

Family Cetoniidw— Rose-beetles. 

Naryeius, Dnp . — opal us (l^ad.), Dupont 
Cyphonocephalus, West. — smaragdulus, West. 4 
Dicronocephalus, Hope . — WalJichii (Nep.), Hope. 

Rhomborhina, lfope.-^(J umnos) Ruckeri (Him.), Sannd : (JuiU- 
nos) Roylgi (Him.), Hope : opalina (Nep.), 
Mellyi [ = dives, West], (Nep.), G. et P. : 
hyacinthina (As.), Hope : apicalis [ =* distincta, 
Hope], (Nep); microcephala (Him.}, West. 

Heterorhina, West. — A (Trigonopliorus, Hope) — Delessertii (Him.), 
Gudr. : gracilipes (Him.), Saundersii (Him.), 
West. : Hardwickfei [—nepalensis, West.], 
(Him.), Hope. * 

b (Anomalocera, Hope) — Parryi = BJparseii, 

Hope] (Him.), Hope : glfjberri^a f^hirtiven- 
tris, lledt .], (Him.), West? 
c (Corypbocera, Burm.) — HRpei [? «beriga- 
lensis, West.; affinis, Redt. and 3 == IJfjpei, 
melanaria, dorsalis G. et P.] f (Nep ), Jfyst. : 
elegans [antliracina, West. : micans, Gudr. : 
cuprca, Ilerlst : Feisthamelii, G. *et P. J 
(Mad.), lscta (As.) Fabr. : nigritarsis (Nep.), 
am 0 Dna-(As.), Cuvera (Bom.), Hope: olivacea, 
Gudr. ; sinuaticollis, Scliaum : bimacula 
confusa, West] (B fi n *), Wiedy* punctatissi- 
ma [jucunda, Hope], (As.) ; ^tdalis (N. L), 
CliiJdrenii (Ben.), West*; coxalis (Nep.), 
Blanch . 

D (Diceros, G. et P.) — bicornis (As.), Lair. : 

ornala (Mad.), Burm . 

E (Mystroceros, Burm.) — dives, West. 
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* I* r ‘ 

• Cliateria, Burnt. — guttifera^fcilaris (N. I.), spuria, Burm.: con* 
finis I.), flavonofcata, G. et P, ; modesta 
(Ben.), navopicta (Ben.), Blanch.: Hearseana 
(Ben.), West. : Klugii (N. I.), spilota (N. I.), 
Hope : ducalis (As.) : Hoffmeisteri (N. I.), 
* White : pumila (Ben.), Schon. : ccerulea, 
m Herbs t. 

Agestrata, Etch .— chinensis [ & Witliillii (Bom.), and ? ® Qa* 
gates (Mad.), Hope'], Fabr. 

Macron ota, Wied. — olives [ponicillata, Hope ; Mearesii, Parry], 
(Mad., N. I.) ; flavomaculata (Mad.) ; malaba- 
riensis (Mad.) ; elongata (Cal.), resplendent 
(Ben.), G . et P. .* yittigera (Mad.), tetraspilota 
(Mad. Puna), sticlica (Mys.),/Zop£:alboguttata 
(N. I.), Parry : picta, Gu&r. : 5-lineata, Hoff. 

•Bombodos, West . — ursus (Him.), West. 

Euryomia, Burm.— viridiobscura (NT. I.), Bealise (Ben.), G . et P.: 

tricolor, Oliv. : versicolor (N. 1.) ; albopunc* 
tata, Fabr . : marginicollis [ =» Horsfieldii; 
Hope ; torquata, Fabr.] (Nep. As.), Gory : 
bivittata (Tib.), Burm : Qrayenhorstii, Hopei 
aurulenta, White. 

Anoplochilus, Mac L — castanopterus (Bom.) Burm. : terrasus, 
G . et P. : brunneocuprous, caenosus, argon* 

# tiferus, West . 

Anatona, Burm .~- flavoguttata [stillata, New.] (Him. Bom.) ; al* 

% boguttata (Dec.) Burm. 

Chiloloba, Purm.— -acuta (Ben.), Wied. 

Cetdbia. Dalmani (Nep.); ignipes (Nep.); regalia (Bom .) \ 

squamipennis ; Burm. : difformis (Bta.) ; ma* 
culata (N. I.), mixta (Ben.), Fair \ : cupripes, 
Wied . ; alboguttata [Saundersii, Bain.] (In.), 
Vigors : flavoguttata (Kasb*), Redt.: neglecta 
(Nep.), Hope. 

Anthracophora, Burm. — atromaculata, Fair. Bohemanii, West* : 

* gracilis (M§d.), Whfte* 
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* *- 

. Macroma, O . et 9 P . — melanopus [nigripSnnis, tfope\ r .{As^ f 
‘ Schaum : xanthorhina [bicolor % G* et P.J, * 
(Nep.), Hope . 

Centrognatlius, Guir . — lugubris, Fabr. 

Spilophorus, Schaum . — maculatus [cretosus, Ilope\^ (P^una), 
Gw'y. w 

Ctenoohilus, Schaum . — platyrhinus, Sch. : ’“Campbellii ^(N. I.), 
brunneus (N. I.), Saund. : glabratus* West. 

Yalgus, Scriba. — pygmajus, G. et P. : pietus (Nqp.) , jfrgillaflBUS 
(Mad.), Hope: podicalis/ penicillatus, Blanch . 
References . 

Westwood. — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 221 : Arc. Ent. I. 5, 113, 129 and 1*1, 19^ 
96*36, 42-46. Cab. Or. Enfc. t. 17. Trans. Ent. Soc. IV. 

White. — Cetoniadae of the British Museum, 1847. 

Schaum. — Cat. des Lamellicornes Moll tophi lea. An. Soc. Ent. III., 37. * 

Lacordaire. — SpC*c. Gen. III. 1C4, 1856. Indian species, Hope. An. IjfpgB 
N. H. n. B. VI. 482 : VIII. 302 Saunders, Ibid , X. 67. 


H. — SERRICORNE S. 

Family Buprestidce — Metallic-beetles. 

Stemocera, Esch. — stemicornis, chrysis (Mad. Cal.), Linn. : ba- 
salis chrysidoides (Mad.), nitidicollis, rugosi- 
pennis, Diardi, dissimilis, Lap. et O. : uni- 
color (Mad.), Lap. : orientals, Herb at ; laevi- 
gata, Oliv.: dasypleuros (Kash.), Redt. 

Julodis, Esch. — Whithillii, Hope. 

Catoxantha. Sol.— bi color (As.), Fabr. : giganteus (Mad.), Sch.: 
cupraseens, (Mad.), Water. 

Chrysochroa, Sol.— ignita, Linn. : occllata, Fabr. : mutabilis, 
Oliv. : Edwardsii (As.), Plutus, Ilofk : assa* 
mensis, Gu4r. : caroli (Mad.), Pent: Itaah 
(Bom.), chinensis (As.), pectinicomis (Mad.), 
Lap. et O. : bivittata (As.) Gray: sublimata 
(N. I ), White. 

Chalcophora, Sol. — elegans, Fabr.: Blanchardi (Bom.), eximia, ' 
sumptuosa, Sonneratii, smaragdula, aurifera, 
Lap. et G. 
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Latipalpis, Sol. — fastuosa (Nep. Mad.), Fair. 

Paecilonota, Esch. — gcntilis, Lap. : hilaris, White. 

Buprestis, Linn. — 10-spilota (Nep.), Hope . 

Cinyra, Lap . — auriciollis, Lap. 

*Castalia, Lap. — bimaculata, Olio. 

Ptosima, Sol. — amabilis, Lap. 

1 Acmmodera, Esch. — aurifera (Dec.), Lap. 

Sphenoptera, Sol. — mnea (Mad.) Fair. 

Belionota, Escli. — scutellaris, Fabr. 

Corsebus, Lap. — Smoei (Mad.), Lap,: hastanus (Ben.), Sch. : 
nigropictus, Lap. 

*Discoderes, Chew . — 3asciatuin, Gu&r.: grisator, Ijap. 

Agrilus, Curtis. — armatus, Fabr.: caslimiricnsis, Redt. 

* Trachys, Fabr. — indica, Hope. 

* * 

References. 

Weetmood.*^ Mod. Class. Ins., I. 226. 

Locordaire.— Spec. Gen. IV*, 1, 1867. 

White, A .— Nomenclature of Bnprcstid® in the British Museum, 3848. 
Reports de Castelneau et Gdty — Hist Nat. des Coleoptlres. 

1 Family Eucnemidce . 

** V 

Galbella, West. — violacea. West. » 

m ’ 

" Reference. 

LacordSire Sp£c. dPbn. IV. §6 : Cab. Or. Ent. <.41. 


Family Elateridce — Springing-beetles. 

Agrypnus, Esch. — fuscipes, luridus (Mad.), Fabr. 

Lacon, Germ. — muticus, Herbst : brachyclisetus (Kash.), Redt. 
^Alaus, Esch. — msergns, sculptus (As.), West. : irroratns (As.), . 
m Parry. 


Campsosternus^ Latr . — Delessertii (Nil.), Gu4r. : violatus (Ben.), 
m * ftJVeolatus (Mad.), Germ.: Cafotori (As,), 

Wilsoni (Mad.), Duponti (Mad.), Stephensii 
(Nep.), smaragdinus (Mad.), Hope : Dohrnii, 
(As.), West. 

Oxynopterus, Hope. — Audouini, Hope. 

IPectocera, Hope . — Mollii (Simla), Cantori (As.), Hope. 
Faqhyderes, Latr .— rufiicollis (Ben.), Qu4r. 
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Elater, Linn. — cyanop terns (Garhwsil), Hope. 

Cardiophorus, Esch. — vicinus (Kasli.), consentaneus (Kash,, 
Pedt . 

Penia, Lap. — Eschsclioltzii (Nop.), Hope. 

Corj'inbites, Lair . — fuscipennis (Ben.). Blanch viridis, Germ • 
Plectrostornus, Lac . — rufus, Latr. 

Reference*. 

Westwood . — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 225 : Cab. Or. Ent. £.35. 

fjucorrfaire . — Spec. Gen. IV. 130, 1857. Caud. Mon. Elateridse. 1859, Hopei 
An. Mag. N. II. n. s. VIII. 453 : XI. 394 ; XIV. 454. 

Family Lycidce. 

« • 

Macrolycus, Water h . — Bowringti (All.), Waterhouse. 
Calochromus, Gu4rin. — orbatus (As.), rugatus (All.), ruber 
(All.!, tarsalis (In.), Waterh. ; apicalis (Ncp.), 
Hope. 

Lycostomus, Motsch.— similis (In.), Hope : modestus (As.), ara- 
biguus (As), singularis (Mad.), striatus (Ii*,), 
tlioracicus (In.), Waterh. : analis (In.), Dalm. 
Plateros, Bourg . — fuscipennis (As ), carbonarius (In ), Wateqfr. 
Xylobanus, Waterh. — foveatus (In.), Waterh. 

Metriorrhyncliu , Gndr. — sericans (In.), Wmte/h.: lincatus (N.I.), 
Hope. # 

Conderis, Waterh. — major (X. I ), Waterh. 

References . 

Waterhouse. — Types of Colcoptera British Museum, 1879. * 

Murray. — An. Mag. N. H. 1868, 327. * 

F ami ly Mu lacodermidce. 

Lyropaeus, Water. — biguttatus (Mai.), Water • 

Ditonoees^ Walk. — obscurus (Mai.), Wdter. 

Lamprigera, Motsch . — nepalensis (Ben.), Hope . 

Lampyris, ''Geoff. — marginella (Ben.), Hope. 

Luciola, Lap . — vittata, Lap . 

Tylocerus, Dalm.— bimaculatus (Mus.), Hope. 

Telephorus, Schceff. — melanocephala (Ben,), Fair. : nepaletieia, 
Hope : coeruleomaculata (Hash.), liedU 
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Selasia, Lap. — decipiens (Bon.), Guir. 

E agon sis, West . — palpator (Cal.), West . 

Dodccatoraa, West . — bicolor (Dec.), West. 

Agalochrus, Erichs?— loetus (Ben.), Fahr. 

Carphurus, Erichs. — transparipennis, nigripennis, Motsch. 
Prionocerus, Perty. — cceruleipennis, Pcrty. 

References . 

Westwood. — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 242, 1839: Cab. Or. Eat. £.41. 

Lacordaire . — Sp6c. G5n. IV. 285, 1857. 

Family Ptinidce. 

Ptinus, Linn. — nigerimus, Boield. 

Reference . 

Lacordaire . — Spec. Gen. IV. 508, 1857. 

% Family derides. 

Cylidrus, Latr . — cj'aneus (Cen. In., Ben.), Fahr. 

Cladiscus, Chevrol. — Parrianus, bipectinatus, West. : Prinsepii 
* (N. I.), gracilis (N. I.,) longiponnis (N. I.), 

White. 

Tillus, Fahr. — succinctus, Dup. : picipennis, West. : notatus, 
King. 

Opilus, Latr . — subfasciatus (Ben.), castaneipennis (Ben.), uni- 
» color, White. 

Tillicera, Spin . — mutillaecolor (N. I.), White. 

Thanaftimus, Latr. — abdominalis, Spinola : stellatus, subscutella- 
ris, West. 

^Clcrus, Geoff. — bengala, posticalis, zebratus, West. 
Thaneroclerus, Spin. — Buquetii, Lefehre. 

Stigmatium, Gray . — rufi ventre (As.), West. 

Tenorus, Lap . — signaticollis (Con. In.), Lap. 

Necro^ia, Latr. — rufipes, Oliv, : ruficollis, violacea, Lair. 
Ojpetiopalpus, Sptn.— obesus (N. I.), White. 

References. 

Westwood . — Mod. Class. Ins. I. 261, 1839. 

Spinola . — Eesal sur los CKrltes. Genova, 1644. 

White , <4.— List of the Cierid® in the British Museum, 1849. 

Lacordaire . — Spec. Gen., IV., 415, 1857* 
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II.— HETEROMERA. 

A. — TRACHELIA. 

Family Lagriidce. * 

Lagria, Fabr . — serea (Kash.), variabilis (I?ash.), bicolor (Kash.), 
Redt. 

Family Pedilidce . 

Macratria, New. — Helferi, concolor, nigclla (Ben.), De la Ferte. 
Family Anthicidce . 

Formicomus, De la Fertrf — consul, p no tor, De la F.: bengalen-* 
sis, Wied. : ruficollis, Saund . 

Leptaleus, De la Fertt — delicatulus, De la F. 

Mecynotarsus, De la Ferti — nanus (Ben.), nigrozonatus^ ft*agi- 
lis, De la F. 

Octhenomus, Sclun. — indicus, De la F. 

Family Pyrochroidte . 

Pyrochroa, Geoff. — longa, Perty . 

Family Mordelttdce . 

Mordella, Linn. — tricolor, Wied . 

Family Rhipiplioridce. 

Emenadia, Lap . — bipunctatus [=apicalis, Hope] (Garhw&l^ 
pusillus, Fabr . 

Family Meloidce — Oil-beetles. 

Mylabris, Fabr . — Jacquemontii (Kash.), Redt.: pustulaja, puric- 
ta (Mad.) Gollas ; indica, Fiiss.: humeralis, 
proxima, orientalis, Dej. cicborii (In.)*, FaSr^ 

Cantharis, Qeoff .— cserulea (Ben.), Leuck.: ruficollis, tesjacea, 
Fabr . : ruficeps, 111. : rubriceps (Kash.),limba-* 
ta (Kash.), Redt.: Actseon, Bouxii^ omata, 
picta, Lap. : nipalensis, assamensisfviolacea, 
gigas, Dej. # 

Sybaris, titeph . — praeustus (Kasb.), tunicatos (Kash.), semivitta#- 
tus (Kasb.), Redt . 

Zonitis, Fabr. — pallida, Fabr . 

Onyctemis, Lap. — Sonneratii, Lap. 
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References. 

Westwood. — Mod. Claes. Ins, I., 286-308, 1839, 

Lacordaire. — Spdc. Gun. V., 563-648, 1859. 

Ger stacker. — Mon. Rhipiphoridum. Berlin, 1855. 

A euport. — Trans. Linn. Soc., XX., 297, 321. 

B — ATBACHELIA. 

Family 7'enebrionidce. 

Microdora, Esch. — coromandelensis (Mad.), Solier. 

Hyperops, Each . — unicolor (Ben.), Herbst: indicus, stria topuno 
tatus, Wied coromandelensis (Mad.), Solier • 
Stenosida, Solier — tenuicollis, Solier . 

Himatismus, Erichs. — fasciculatus, Fair* 

Blaps, jFViJr.— orientalis (Ben.), spathulata (Ben.), punctatostri- 
ata (Ben.), Solier . 

Platynotus, Fabr. — striata (Mad.) excavata (Mad.) Fabr.: punc- 
tatipennis, Deyrollei, perforatus. Mule . 
Pseudoblaps, Quit . — crenatus (Mad.) nigratus, Fabr. : Melii, 
ambiguus, parallelus, strigipennis, polinieri 
(Mad.), MuU. : javanus, Wied. : arcuatus, St* 
Farg.: Westermanni, Mann. 

Scleron, Hope — latipes, Gttdr. 

Opatrum, Fabr. — elongatum, GuSr. 

Bolitophagus, 111 . — elongatus, Perty. 

Hemicera, Zap.— -splendens, Wied. 

Uloma, Meg*— orientalis, Lap. 

Lathe tic us, Water. — oryzae (Cal.), Water. 

Toxicum, Latr . — quadricornis, Fabr.: Bichesianum, Latr. 
Cossyphus, Oliv. — depressus. Olio.: Edwardsii, Lac* 

Polposipus, Sol. — herculeanus (Ben.), Sol . 

Lyprops, Hope — chrysophthalmus (Ben.), Hopei indicus (Ben.), 
Wied. 

Scotseus, Hope — splendens (As.), Dej. 

Strongylium, Kwby — rufipenne (Kash.), JRedi. 

Phymatosoma, Lap. — tuberculatum (Ben.), Lop. 

Cyriogeton, Paeaoe — insignia (As.), Paeooe. 

18 
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’ v Reference*. 

Westwood. — Mod . Class. Ins., I., 316. 1839. 

Lacordaire . — Sp6c. Gen., V., 1., 1859. 

Patcoe . — An, Mag. N. H., 4th Ser., Vols. 3, 8-13. 

Family Cistelidce. 

Allecula, Fabr . — fusiformis, elegans, Walker . 

Reference s. 

Wei t wood. — Mod. Class. Ins., I., 309, 1839. 

£,acordaire.-~ Spec. G6n.» V., 490, 1859. 

III.— PSEUDO-TETR AM ERA. 

A.— RHYNCOPHORA. 

Family Brenthidce . 

Prophthalmus, Pascoe . sanguinalis, Pascoe. 

Family Curcxdionxdce — Weevils. 

Blosyrus, Scho . — oniscus, asellus, Ofe’i?, .- Herthus, Herbst: inaequa- 
lis, Gu4r.: variegatus (Kash.), costatus 
(Kash.), Redt.: spongifer, Scho . 

Cncorhinus, Sc/io. — pictus (Kash.), lituratus, obscurus (Kash.), 
Redt . 

Catapionus, So/io. — basilicus (N. I.), Scho . 

V AWfetonychus, &Ao. — peregrmus (Ben.): inaequalis (Ben.), Scho. 

- Plazdinias, Scho. — acutipennis (Nil.); Perottetii (Nil.); prasinus 
V ■*' (Nil.); himalayanus, assamensis, Sch. : globu- 

licollis (Kash.); angustatus (Kash.), Redt. 
Astycus, Scho . — chrysoclilorus, Wied. : lateralis, Fabr. 

Poly clans, Scho. — parcus (Ben.), Sch. 

Hypomeces, Scho. — rusticus, sparsns, curttxs^iSWL : pollinosus 
(Kash.), Redt. - v *-* »»*- A « 

Dereodus, Scho.— denticollis, Sch. 

Cratopus, Scho . — marmoreus, Sch. 

Achlainomus, Water. — ebeninus, Water. 

Episomus, Scho. — indicus, Sch. 

Omias, Scho.— crinitus (Kash,), Redt. 

Phyllobius, Germ: — jucundus (Kash.), Redt. 

Macrocorynus, Scho. — discoideus, Oliv. 

Drepanoderes, Water . — viridifasciatus (N.I,),ftiscus (N.I.JjTfater. 

* 
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Arhines, Scho .■ — languidus (Ben.), Scho. 

Cyphicerus, Scho. — 9-lineatus (Bon.) : passerinus (Ben.), Oliv. 
Platytrachelus, Scho . — pistacinus (Ben.), Sch. 

Amblvrhinus, Scho . — poricollis, Sch. 

Acanthotrachelus, Scho . — ventricosus (Nil.), Sch. 

Phytoscaphus, Scho. — nepalensis, indue tus, chloroticus, lixabun- 
dus, Sch. 


Lixus, Fabr . — octoguttatus (Kash.); fasciatus (Kash.), Redt. 

Peribleptus, Scho . — sculptus (Him.), Sch. 

Paramecops, Scho. — farinosus, (Ben.), Wied. 

Cylas, Lair. — fermicarius, Fabr. : turcipennis, lasvicollis, Sch. 

Apion, Herbst. — inflatum, crassicolle, triangulicollc, gagatinum, 
subcostatum, dilaticolle, chalybeicolor, prui- 
nosum, indicum, amplipenna, restricticolle, 
flavimanum, tuberculiferum, alboirroratum, 
Motsch. 


Apoderus, Oliv. — cygneus, Fabr.: longicollis, Oliv.: flavotube- 
rosus, montanus (As.), crenatus, pallidulus, 
bistrimaculatus, bihmneratus, Jekel : tran- 
. quebaricus, melanopterus, W estermanii, «qua- 
, dripunctatus, assamensis, unicolor, ^exnma- 

tus, Sch . 4 V* ■•= * 

Aitelabus, Linn * — octomaculatus (Mad.), Jekel: melanurus, 
bispinosus, discolor, Sch. 

Euops, Sch. — Bowringii, Jekel. 

TracheloJ^bus, Jekel. — Whitei, Jekel. 


Bhynchit^ -alcyoneus, sculpturatus, Fascoe. 

Redt . — nebulosus (Kash.), Redt. 

* ' Reference*. 


* Westwood.— Uo&. Class. L 324, 328, 1839. 


hacordaireJ— Sp6c« G6n., VI., 1863. 

8chonherr. — Genera et species Curculionidum. Paris, 1833-45. This appear- 
ed in eight roluines and contains 7,147 species : there is a supplement to tbo 
hist volume, and a second supplement was published at Stockholm in 1847 and 
illustrations by Imhoff and Labram of part at Basle, 1848-52. 

* Pasco*.— Descriptions of new species, chiefly Australian. An Mag. N. H., 
4th Ser%, Vols. 7*to 20 : J. Wnh. Soc. X. 434 j XI, 154, 440 * XI£. 
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Family Trictenotomidce. 

Autocrates, Thoms. — senea (Him ), Farry. 

Tricteno tenia, Gray — Childreni (Him.), West. : Qrayii (Mad.), 
Smith . 

Reference*. 

Westwood. — Cab. Or. Ent. t. 23. 

Lacordaire . — Spec. G£n., VIII., 1. 1869. 

B. — LON GICORNE S. 

Family Prionidce. 

Cantharocnemis, Serv. — Downesii (Ben.), Pascoe. 

Cyrtognathus, Fald, — indicus (Yar. Hugelii, Redt .), (As. Him. 

Kash.), Hope: Walkeri (N. I.), Water.: gra- 
nulosus, Thoms . 

Dorysthenes, Vigors. — rostratus, Fabr. : montanus, Gu4r. 
Dissosternus, Hope — Pertii (Dec.), Hope . 

Ancyloprotus, White — bigihbosus (As.), White. 

Prionomma, White — orientalis (Mad.), Oliv. 

Priotyrranus, Thoms . — mordax (N. I ), White. 

Logaeus, Water — subopacus (Mad.), Waterhouse. 
Acanthophorus, Serv. — serraticomis, Oliv. 

Opheltos, Thoms. — obesus, Thomson. 

BaraJipton, Thoms . — maculosum (Cal.), Thoms. 
iEgosoma, Serv . — ornaticolle, tibiale (N. I.), White ; laoerte* 
sum (As.), Pascoe. 

Megopis, Serv . — costipennis (As.), White. 

Teledapus, Pascoe — dorcadiodes (Mas.), Pascoe. * , 

, t- 

Philus, Saund. — globosicollis, Thoms . 

Cyrtonops, White — punctipennis, White . 

Tragosoma, Serv . — subcoriaceum (N. I.), Hope. 

References. 

Westwood. — Mod. Class., Ins., I., 350. 

White. — Cat. Col. Ins., British Museum, Pt. VII., 1853. 

Lacordaire. — Spec. Gen., VIII., 16, 1869. 

Thomson.— Eau&i d’une classification dc la famille dcs Clrambycides, Paris* 
I860. 
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Family Cerambycidce . 

Dynamostes, Faacoe — audax, Pascoe . 

Tetraommatus, Perroud — filiformis (Mad.), Per . 

Oplatoccra, White — callidioides (N. I.), White. 

Neocerambyx, Thoms . — Paris ( = Brama, Neio.) (Ben.), Wied. 

Plocaderus, Thoms . — pedestris • (N. I), humeralis (N. I.),? 
White : obesus, Dup . 

Pachydissus, New . — demissus (N. I.), Pascoe . 

Hesperophanes, Muls. — basalis (Him.), White. 

Nyphasia, Bxscoe — orientalis (As.), White . 

Ceresium, Afeii?.— geniculatum, loucostictum, cretatum, WTlite. 

Phyodexia, Pascoe — concinna (Mus.), Pascoe . 

Pyrocalymma, Thoms . — pyrochroides (N. I.), Thoms . 

Pachylocerus, Hope — corallinus, Hope: crassicornis, Oliv.: pilo- 
sus, ; plumiferus, Pascoe . 

Pyresthes, Pascoe — miniatus (N. I.), Pascoe. 

Erythrus, White — bicolor (N. I.), .* Westwoodii (Him.), 

White. 

Coloborbon bus, Thoms . — velutinus (As.), jSbwnrf. 

Zonopterus, Hope . — flayitarsis (As.), Hope. 

Pachyteria, Serv. — fasciata (As.) Fabr.: rubripennis (As.), 
Hope : dimidiata (As.), West . w -V 

Aphrodisium, Thoms . — Can tori (As.), Griffitbii (As.), Hope: 
Hardwickeanum (Nep.), White. 

Mccaspis, Thoms . — aurata, chalybeata, Thoms . 

Chloridolum, Thoms . — pprlsetum (As.), bivittatum, Nyznpha 
* (N. I.), IFAite. 

Leontium, Thoms. — viride, caeruleipenne, tbalassium, Thoms.: 
prasinum (Mad.), White . 

Polyzonus, Zap. — cinctus (N. I.), Qu4r. : tetraspilotus 

(As.), Hope : inermis, 4-maculatus (Mad.), 
White. 

Eurybatus, Dej.i 10 — punctatus (As.), West: lateritios (H. I.)* 
Hope : hariolus (As.), Hej. : fomosus* 
Saund. - 
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Clytanthus, Thoms . — lituratus (Ben.), Lap. : albicinctus (Nep.), 
Hope: maculicollis, Dahn. : 14-maculatus 
(Nil.), msostus (Mad.), alboscutellatus (NIL), 
nepos, agnatus (Nil.), cognatus (As.), ChevroL 
Psilomerus, ChevroL — angustus (gracilicornis, White), ChevroL 
Grammograpbus, ChevroL — lineatus, ChevroL 
Ischnodora, ChevroL — macra, ChevroL 

Bkaphuma, Pascoe . — glauca (Mad.), Fahr.: Wiedemanni, leu- 
costellata, Hope : distinguenda, Per . : fall ax, 
5-notata, 6-notata, dimidiata, geniculata, 
russicollis, 3-maculata, ChevroL 

Amauresthes, ChevroL — fuliginosus (Tib.), subdepressus (As.), 
arciferus, ChevroL 

Xylotrechus, ChevroL — Smeei, vicinns (Dec.), ocellatus, Lap.: 

subditus, quadripes (Kasli.), aper (Nil.), 
ChevroL 

Sclethrus, New . — ainsenus (Mad.), Gory. 

Plagithyrsus, Motsch. — sumatrensis (Ben.), braliminus (Ben.), 
bicinctns (N. I.), assimilis (Nep.), Hope: 
Balyi, Pascoe . 

Epodus, ChevroL — burner os us, ChevroL 
Aglaopbis, Thoms. — fasciata, Thoms . 

Cyrtophorus, Le Conte — ventralis (Nil.), ChevroL 
Epipedocera, ChevroL — Hardwickei (undulatus, Hope), White: 

zona (Nep.), affinis (Nil.), ChevroL 
Purpuricenus, Zieg . — montanus (Him.), White: sanguinolentus, 
Oliv. 

Typodryas, Thorns. — callichromoides (As.), Thome . 

Noemia, Pascoe — Stevensii, flavicornis, Pascoe. 

Eurycephalus, Dej. — maxillosus, Oliv. 

References. * 

Westwood. — Mod. Class. Ins., I., 362.- Cab. Or. Ent. t. 29. 

White.— Cat. Col. British Museum, Ft. VII., 1863. 

Sckiodte.—On the classification of the Cerambyces. An. Mag. N. H., 3rd 
Ser., XV.| its. 

Pascoe . — Longicornia Malayans. Trans. Ent. Soc., 3rd Ser., HI. 

Lacordaire . — $p€c. Gen., VIII./SOO : IX., 1862. * 
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Family Lamiidce . 

Acanodcs, Pascoe — montanus (Darj.), Pascoe . 

Dioxippe, Thoms . — costata (Nil ), GWWn. 

Morimopsis, Thoms . — lacrymans, Thoms . 

Epicedia, Thoms . — bigeminata, Thoms . 

Archidice, Thoms . — quadrinotata, Thoms . 

Leprodera, Thoms . — officinator, 

Morimus, TF/ute — inoequalis (Mad.), plagiatus (Mad.), IFa^r: 
morionoides, TFAite. 

Euoplia, Z7ojt?£ — polyspila (As.), Swainsoni (As.), Hope. 

Anoplophora, ITope — Stanley i (As.), Hope- 

Merges, Pascoe — marmoratns (Him.), Melly . 

Epepeotes, Phscoe — punctulatus (Him.), : lusca, JFa&r. 

Monochamus, Meyer. — Downesii (N. I.), Parryi, Roylii (Mus.), 
sulphurifer (As.), beryllinus (As.), Hope: He- 
lenor, New.: guttatns (Him.), GuSr.: West- 
woodii (Him.), Melly: bifaseiatas (Him.), 
West.: larvatus, Stephanus, melanostictus 
(N. I.), Fredericus (As.), officinator (As.), 
sublineatus (As.), Brianus (Nep.), White: 
subgopimatus (As.), desperatus, griseipennis, 
Pascoe . 

Myagrus, Pascoe — Hynesii (Bom.), Pascoe . 

Echinoschema, Thoms. — armatus (As.), White. 

Mecotagus, Pascoe — tigrinus, Oliv .: Guerinii (As.), White : tes- 
sellatus (As.), Otter. 

CyriocrateS, Thoms. — Horsfieldii (As.), White. ( 

Aristobia, Thoms. — reticulator, Fabr. : fasciculata (Kash.), 
RedU 1 

Celostena, Thoms . — javana, plagiata, tessellata, White. 

Peribasis, Thoms . — larvatus (As.), White. 

Cycas, Pascoe — subgemmatus (As.), Thorny. 

Pharsatia, Thoms. — gibbifer (Nil.), Guefr. 

Batocera, Lap . — Roylii [oapripceps, Pedt.X (Kash.), Hope : 

Chevrqjatii, adelpha, Chlorinda, Titana, 
# Thoms* 
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Apriona, Chevrol . — Gcrmari (As,), Hope: Dcyrollei (As.) 
Kaup , 

Orsidis, Pascoe — acanthocimoides, Pascoe . 

Calloplophora, Thoms — Solii (As ), Hope . 

Gnoma, Fair . — casnonoides, Thoms, 

Agelasta, New. — bifasciana (As.), White . 

Coptops, Serv . — leucostictica (As.), White : ccnturio, Pascoe . 
Mispila, Thoms, — curvilinea, Pascoe . 

Thysia, Thoms . — Wallichii (Him.), Hope. 

Calothyrza, Thoms . — margaritifera (Him.), West . 

Ithocritus, Zac. — ruber (As.), Hope. 

Rhodopis, Thoms . — pubera (As.), Thoms. 

Olenocamptus, Chevrol. — dominus (As.), Thoms. 

Msechotypa, Thoms . — thoracica (As.), White. 

/Elara, Thoms . — plagiata (As.), parallela (N. I.), delicatula (As.), 
cylindraca (As.), White. 

Saperda, Fair . — bi color (As.), West. 

Camptocnema, Thoms. — lateralis (As.), White . 

Lychrosis, Pascoe . — zebrina (As.), Pascoe . 

Anaches, Pascoe — dorsalis, Pascoe. 

Xynenon, Pascoe — Bondii, Pascoe . 

Prionetopsis, Thoms. — baltcata, Thoms . 

Smermus, Lac. — Mniszechii, Lac . 

Thermistis, Pascoe . — croceocincta, Saund. 

Malloderma, Lac . — Pascoei, Lac. 

Glenea, New . — rubricollis (As.), Hope : sanctao-marise, Indiana, 
funerula, capriciosa, obsoletipunctata, obesa 
(As.), argus, annulata (Him.), chalybeata 
(As.), maculifera (As.), pulchella (As.), 
spilota, Diana (As.), Pena, Conidia (Bom.), 
Thoms. 

Stibara, Hope — nigricornis, morbillosa, Fair.: tetraspilota (As.), 
trilineata (As.), Hope. 

Nupserha, Thoms. — cosmopolita, bicolor, Thoms . 

Astathes, New . — violaceipennis (N. I), Thoms. : divisa, Pascoe. 
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References . 

Westwood. — Moil. Cl Ass. Ins., I. f 368. Cab. Or. Ent. t. 5, as. 

Lacordaxre . — Spec. G6n., IX., 938. 1869-79. 

Thomson — Systems Ceram by cida rum. Mem Soc. Sc. de Lidge, XIX. 1864* 

V ascot . — Longicornia Malayana, Trans. Ent. Soc , 3rd Set., III.: An. Mag. 
H., 4th Ser., IV., 203 ; XV., 203. 

White.— An. Mag. N. H., 3rd Ser., II;, 266 : Ptogs. Zool. Soc., 1868, 398, 406* 
Hope.— An. Mag. N. H., N. S., VI., 300 : IX., 248 : XIV., 464. Trans. Linn 
Soc., X VIII., 436. 

C. — PHYTOPHAGiE. 

Family Sagrida ? . 

Sagra, Fabr . — carbunculus (As.), Hope. 

Temnaspis, Lac.— speciosus (N. I.), Downesii (N. I.), quinque* 
maculatus (N. I.), nigriceps (Nep.), Baly. 

Family Crioceridce. 

Lonia, Fair . — Downesii (Bom., Ben.), suturella (Ben,), Psycho 
(N. I), glabricollis. Bah/. 

References * 

Westwood. — Mod. Class. Ins., I., 370. 

Family Hispid as. 

Callispa, Baty — insignia (N. I*), dimidiatipennis (N. I.), vittata, 
Baly. 

Amblispa, Baty — laevigata (Mad., N. I.), Baly. 

Botry onopa, Blanch . — sanguinea (N. I.), Guir.: Shefpardi (N.L), 
Baly . 

Estigmena, Hope — chiilensis (Nep,, N. I.), Hope: Cribricollial 
(Mad.) Water . 

Anisodera, Ctievrol— ferruginea (N. I.), Gutr.: excavata(N. I.)> 
Baly : cylindrica (Nep*, N. I.), Hope* 

Downesia, Baly — insignis (N. I.), Baly. 

„ Javeta, Baly- — pallida (Mad.), Baly* 

Gonophora, ChevroL — Saundersii (As.), Baly* 

Hispa, Linn . — erinacea (Nep.),. Fabr* 

Reference. 

Baly.— Catalogue ol Hispid* irt the British Museum, 1866* 

‘ 19 
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Family Clasmlulw — Tortoise-beetles, 

Calopepla, Boh — Leayana (Ben.), Boh . : Reicheana, GuJr. 

Epistictia, Boh — selecta (Bom. Jr viridimaculata (Nep.), 
Boh 

Hoplionota, Hope — maculipennis, horrifica, ochroleuca, Boh 

Frioptera, Hope — Westermanni (As.), Mann . ; impnstulata (As.), 
sexmaculata (As.), maculipennis (As.), de- 
cemstillata, decemmaculata (Him.), pallidi- 
cornis, decemsignata (As.), Boh 

Aspidomoipha, Hope— miliaris (Mad.), St. Crucis (As.), dorsata, 
micans, Fabr. : amabilis, Hej. : oriental is, in- 
uncta (Mad.): fusconotata : lobata (N. I.) ; 
calligera (Ben.) ; Egena (Ben.) ; indica (Al- 
mora) ; Boh 

Cassida, Linn . — clathrata, obscura, cruenta, Fabr. : livida, dis- 
par, testacea, tricolor, Herbst: foveolata, 
16-maculata, nigrovittata (Cal.) : Moori, 
Syrtica, rngulosa, icterica (Almom), obtusata, 
conspurcata (Mad.), pallida (Mad.), pauxilla, 
exilis (Mad.), Delfcssertii, dorsonotata, ni- 
griventris (Tib.), pudibunda, glabella (Nil.), 
pulvinata (Mad.), costata (Mad.), fuscoSpar- 
sa (As.), Boh: trilineata (Nep.), Hope . 

Leucoptera, Boh — 14-notata, 26-notata (As.), 19-notata (As.), 
13-punctata (As.), nepalensis (Nep.) ; philip- 
pinensis (Bom.), Boh 

Coptocycla, ChevroL — sexnotata (Mad.) Fair. : sexmaculata 
(Mad.), Dej. : circumdata, varians, Herbst 
vcntralis (Nil.), bis trim aculata (Mad.), bistri- 
notata (Ben.), 11-notata, 17-notata, bipuncti- 
pennis (Mad)., promiscua, 7-notata, omata 
- • (Mad.), cribrosa, Boh 

Reference*. 

Westwood.— Mod. Class. Ins., I., 376. 1839. 

Bokeman.— Monograph! a Cassididarum, Stockholm, 1850*56 : Catalogue of 
the CassldicU? in the British Museum, i860. 
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Family Galemcidce . 

Hymenesia, Clark — tranquebarica (Mad.), Fair. 

Sphenoraia, Clark— flavicollis (N. I.), nigripenuis (N. I), 
Clark . 

Podontia, Balm.— rufo-castanea, Baly* 

CEdicerus, Baly — apicipennis, Baly . 

Momsea, Baly . — purpurascens (Nep.), Hope . 

Menippus Baly— cervinus (Nep.), Hope . 

Xuthea, Baly — orientalis, Baly. 

Antipha, Baly — picipes, Bretinghami, Baly : Benaettii (Nep.), 
Hope . 

Mimas tra, Baly — arcuata, Sor. 

Hypliasis, Ear. — nigricornis (N. I.), Bovani (S. I.), Baly. 
Phygasia, Baly — dorsata (As.), Baly . 

References . 

Westwood. — Mod. Class. Ins., I., 381 

Clark, //.—On Dejean’s genus Caelomera. An. Mag. N. IL, 3rd Ser., XVI., 
856, 515. 

Bait/- — On new species of Galleruoid®. Ibid, XVI., 247, 402. 

Family Eutnolpidce . 

Chrysochus, Chevrol. — asiaticus (N. I.), Redt. 

Eumolpus, Latr. — pyrophorus, (As.), Parry. 

Nodostoma, Motsoh.— Dormeri, Bevani, Baly . 

Corynodes, Hope— gloriosus (N. I.), Baly: cyaneus (Mad.), 

Hope. 

Eubrachis, Chevrol, — indica (Mus.), Baly . 

Pachnephorus, Redt . — Bretinghami, Baly . 

Pseudocolaspis, Xop.—longicollis (S. I.), Baly. v 

References. 

Marshall.— Omen o* Eumolpld*. An. M *# '"*• 

880 . 

Baly J. Linn. 8oc., XIV., J46. 
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Family Chrysomelidee — Golden-beetles. 

Chlamys, Knock — fnlvipes, Baly. 

Colosposoma, Lap.— Downesii, Baly. 

Chiysomela, Linn. — Krishna, Bon void oirii, Stevensii, Baly ; 
Vishnu (Nep.) Hope. 

Ambrostoma, Mot sch. — Mahesa (Nep.), Hope . 

Crosita, Motsch.— cielestina (N. I.), Baly* 

Eumela, Baly — cyanicollis, Hope . 

Family Halticidce ♦ 

Xanthooycla, Baly — Cliapuisii, Baly . 

Argopus, Fischer — Haroldi, Baly. 

Paradibolia, Baly — indica, Baly. 

Chaetocnema, Steph. -^cognata, sqarrosa, Bretinghami, concinnL 
pennis, basalis, Baly. 

Reference. 

Westwood . — Mod. Clam. Ini., I., 385, 

Family Erotylidce . 

Langur ia, la^.-^cyanea (Nep.), Hope. 

IV. — PSEUDO-TRIMERA. 

Family Endomychidee—J? ungus-beetlos, 

Endomychus, Panzer. — bicolor, Gorham , 

Eumorphus, Weber — tencr, Dohm; pulchripes, Gerst. 

JSngonius, Gerst.— signifer (N. I.), Gorham . 

Ancylopus, Costa. — melanocephalus, Oliv; indicus(N.L), Gorham. 
Mycetina, Gerst. — castanea, Gerst. 

Family ^Lady-birds, 

Coccinella, Linn . — tricincta, Fair.: repanda, Muls. : simplex, 
Walk. 

Epilachna, Chevrol. — 28-punctata (Mad.), Fair.; pubescens 
(N. I.), Hope. 

Chilocorus, Leach— opponens (Mad.); Walk. 

Reference. 

Weetwood—^Uod. Clan. Ins., I. ,3 JO. 
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ORTHOPTERA. 

The order Orthoptera (straight-winged) comprises the insects 

„ . commonly known as ear-wigs, cockroaches. 

Orthoptera. . . . J „ . 9 

crickets, praying-insects, leaf-insects, spec- 
tres or stick-insects, locusts and grasshoppers. The body is com- 
posed of a head, thorax and abdomen. The head is furnished with 
a mouth, antennae and eyes. The mouth consists of a labrum or 
upper lip, two mandibles, two maxillae, a labium or under lip and 
four palpi or feelers. The mandibles are armed with teeth suitable 
to the food on which the insect lives. In the carnivorous species 
these teeth resemble the canine teeth of the mammalia, and in the 
herbivorous species they resemble the incisive and molar teeth of 
mammals. The maxillae are furnished with 5-jointed palpi and a 
membraneous piece vaulted above and covering the extremity of the 
maxillae. This piece is called the galea and is either cylindrical in 
shape or triangular or dilated and forms one of the bases of classi- 
fication. The labial palpi are 3-jointed. The antennae are many- 
jointed and are inserted in front of the eyes, but sometimes below 
or between them. The true eyes occupy the side of the head and 
are compound and usually very large. There are also two to three 
simple eyes or ocelli, either perfect or sub-obsolete. The thorax is 
composed of three parts, of which the prothorax is the largest and 
the only one exposed. The wings are four in number, of which the 
elytra or anterior pair are sub-coriaceous, thin and flexible, and tho 
posterior pair or true wings are for the most part membraneous, re- 
ticulated and longitudinally folded after tho manner of a fan. In 
some cases the females and even both sexes are apterous, and in the 
ear-wigs the posterior wings are transversely folded as in the bee- 
tles. In many species the elytra of the males are rudimentary and 
a transparent, hard, neurated membrane covers a portion of the 
inner margin of the elytra and produces by friction upon each other 
the stridulating noise remarked in certain families of the order* 
A similar sound is produced in other families by rubbing the thighs 
of the posterior legs against the edges of the elytra. The abdomen 
consists of eight or nine segments furnished at the end with certain 
appendages. There are six legs provided with feet adapted for run- 
ning or jumping. The metamorphosis is incomplete : that is, there is 
no such marked; differences m form between the larva, pupa and 
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imago as obtains in the beetles. The larvae resemble the perfect 
insects, only they are much smaller and are without wings. After 
several moultings rudimentary wings appear, and this is supposed 
to mark the pupa state and again after several moultings the imago 
with perfect wings appears. 

The broad division of the order is into (1) Cursoria , in which 
the feet are adapted for miming ; the elytra and wings are placed 
horizontally to the body and the females are not provided with an 
ovipositor : and (2) Saltatoria , in which the posterior pair of legs are 
specially adapted for leaping. In the first division must be includ- 
ed the anomalous family Forficulidcs or ear-wigs, which many au* 
thors form into a separato order osculant between the beetles and 
the true Orthoptera . The Indian species of this family have not re- 
ceived much attention at the hands of naturalists. The cockroaches 
are exceedingly numerous in individuals and are cosmopolitan in 
their habits, the small Blatta oriental is of Europe being originally a 
native of India. They have not been thoroughly examined in this 
country probably owing to a prejudice against them on account of 
their offensive odour. The Mantidce or praying insects are so called 
from the position of their fore-legs when lying in wait for their 
prey. They remain immovable in this attitude until a fly or other 
insect comes within their reach, when they quickly seize it and de- 
vour it. The Phasmidce or spectres resemble dried twigs and attain 
some of them to a considerable size ; many new species have been 
figured by Mr. Wood-Mason in the Calcutta Journal. Amongst 
the Saltatoria , the locusts belong to the family Aerididee , and ia 
Scelymena Harpago we have one that takes to the water and dives, 
the foliaceoas appendages of the hind legs being well adapted for 
swimming. This is the first natatorial speoies of the order recorded 
and is found both in Bombay and in the upper provinces. The 
ravages of members of this family in India are too well known to 
need description. There are two forms of migratory locusts com- 
monly met with. That with pink under-wings and brownish mark- 
ings on the upper wings is apparently the CE. Edwardsii of West- 
wood and occurs in swarms sufficient to break down the branches of 
trees on which they alight. Often for days together they pass oyer 
tracts of country in undiminished myriads, leaving whole square 
miles bare of all vegetation behind them. The colour of the under- 
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Wings in this species varies from a very pale pink to a dark brown 
or maroon. The second and perhaps more common species in the 
North-Western Provinces has yellow under-wings and yellowish 
markings on the upper-wings. The lafva of this species has the 
front of the head orange yellow, whilst the space behind aiid below 
the eyes is of a deep maroon and the posterior legs are of a bright 
yellow colour banded with black. Locusts have been found as far 
north as the passes leading into Tibet and are not uncommon per- 
manent residents in the Bh&bar, where there are also two or three 
species that occur in groups of many thousands, but are not so for- 
midable as the two first mentioned. The female is not provided 
with an ovipositor aild lays her eggs in some instances on the 
ground and in others on plants and attaches them by a gummy ex- 
udation produced at the same time. In some cases they are further 
protected by a frothy exudation which hardens by exposure. The 
eggs hatch in a few days and the larvae are at once ready to satisfy 
their voracious appetite, which never appears to be satiated. To the 
Gryllidce belongs the curious mole-cricket Schizodactylus momtro- 
SU8 to be found in its burrow in the sands of the banks of any of 
our great rivers. It is easily recognized by the spiny excrescences 
on its legs and the net-like wings curled up at the end. It appears 
to be exclusively carnivorous in its habits and is not very numer- 
ous in individuals. The following list is very meagre, considering 
all that has been written on the Orthoptcra, but I must leave to 
others the task of completing it 

QRTHOPTERA. 

I.— Cursoria. 

Family Forficulidce — Ear-wigs. 

Forficula, Linn . — auricularia (Cal.), Linn . 

Blattari®. 

Family Polyphagidee . 

Polyphaga, BrulU — indica, Walker . 

Family Panesthidce . 

Panes thia, plagiata, regalis (As.), Walker : monstruosa 

(Mad.), flavipennis (As.), Saussurii (As.), 
Wood-maeon : transversa (As.), Burm 
ttthiops (In.), StolU: forceps (Mad.), Saueer 
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Paranattpliseta, Watt. — limbata, Saussure. 

Parahormetica, Watt. — beilgalensis, Saussure* 

Family Planeticidce . 

Planetica, Sauss. — phalangium, Saussure * 

Family Panchloridce* 

Pancldora, Burnt . — surinainensis (In.), Suit. : indica (In.)^ 
Pabr.; teticbrigera, occipitalis (Bom ), snb- 
marginata (Bom.), Walker. 

Family Corydhtce . 

Corydia, Sei'v . — Petivoriana, (Mad,), Linn- : Gueriniana, Serv* t 
plagiata, Walker : teiiea, Watt. : ornata, 
Sauss. 

Family Blattidee. 

Phlebonotttm, Sauss . — anomalum, Siuss . : palleils (Mad.), 
Blanch. 

Epilampra, Burnt . — auriculata (Bom.), Watt. : cribrata (As.), 
blattoides, melanosoma, Sauss. : ampli- 
pennis (As.), intacta (Bom.), cbaracterosa, 
Walker. 

Ellipsidiuin, Sauss . — late rale (As.), Walker . 

Blatta, Linn. — bivittata (N. I.), Serv. : parvula* breyipes (Bom.), 
continua, lycoides, telephoroides (Bom.), 
subreticulata, figurata, annul it era, trans- 
versalis, fasciceps, subfasciata, inoxacta, 
subrotundata (all Bombay), ramifera 
(Nep.), submarginata (As.), Walker: cog- 
nata, ferruginea, Himalayica, Watt, : 
Luneli, Sauss. 

Thegttnopteryx, Watt.— ^jucunda, indica (Bom.) Saussure \ 

Periplaneta, Burnt *— americana (In.), Begeer : thoracica, 
aethiopica, Serv. : ornata, Watt. : affinis, 
Sauss . ruficornis (Bom.), cnrta (Bom.), 
Walker . 

Polyzosteria, Burnt.— orientals, Burnt. : heterbspila (Bom.), 
sexpustulata, (Bom.), Walker . 
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Family Vevisphrerida t. 

Perisphaeria, Burm. — alta (As.), Walker . 

Blcpharodera, Burm* — sericea, emortualis, Saussure . 

Loboptora, Watt . — indica, TFaM. 

Family Mantiice — Praying insects. 

Mantis, Linn . — simulacrum (Ben.), Fabr.: concinna, Perty : 
metallica (As.), Went 

Hestias, de Sauss. — Brunneriana, (As.), Sa?iss. : pictipes (Cen. 
M.; inermis, (As.) Wood-Mason* 

Chaeradodis, Serv. — squilla (In.), Saussure . 

ISmpusa, 111 . — gongylodos (N. I.), Linn . 

Fisclieria, Sauss. — laticeps (Bom. Mad.), Wood-M. 

Hicrodula, Sauss . — birivia (Mad.), Stoll . 

^Etlialoclirea, Wood-M. — Ashmoliana (Ben.), West. 

Campsotliespis, Sauss. — anomala (Cal.), Wood-M. 

Heterochaeta, Sauss. — tricolor (Cal.), Wood-M. 

Paradanuria, Wood-M. — orientalis (Mad.), Wood-M. 

Schizocephala, Serv. — (Didymocorpha) ensifera (Ben ), Wood-M. t 
bicornis, Linn. 

Family Phasmidce — Stick-insects. 

Pbyllium, 111. — crurifolium, Serv.: Robertsonii (Nil.), Hope: 
Scythe (As.) : West . 

Necroscia, West. — bimaculata (Mad.), Stoll. : annulata (Mad.), 
Fabr. : affinis, punctata, marginata (MaL), 
Gray : Sipylus (As.), Pholidotus (As.), atri- 
coxis, Casignetus (As.), Sparaxes, hilaris 
(As:), maculicollis (As.), West.: Menaka 
(As.), Wood-M. 

Cyphocrania, Serv . — -gigas, Linn. (var. « Ertipiisa, Gray). 

Creoxylus, Serv. — auritus, Fabr. 

Xeroderufy Gray. — manicatus, Licht * 

Lopaphns, West.* — bootanicus (As ), Baucis (As.), West. 

Heteropteryx, Gray — -dilatata, Parkinson . 

Phibalosoma, TF^.— Serratipes (Mal.)i Gray: Westwoodii (As-) # 
annamalayanmn (Mad ), Wood-M, 

20 
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Anophelepis, West . — despecta (As.), West. 

Lonchodes, Gray . — luteoviridis [ =lacertinus, West], (As.) ; 

bicoronatus ( ) ; semiarmatus ( ) ; virgens [ 
s= sarmantosus, West ] (As.); Porus ; Stilp- 
Dtis (As.) ; Myrina (Mad.), West. : brevipes 
(Mai.), geniculatus Gray : Austeni (As.) ; 
Westwoodii (Cal.); insignis (Sik.), Wood-M. 
Bacteria, Latr. — Shiva (In.), West. 

Menaka, Wood-M. — scabriuscttla (As.), Wood-M. 

Bacillus, Latr. — indicus, Gray : tranquebaricus (Mad.) ; Beroe ; 

Begulus ; cuniculus (As.) ; Alauna (Mad.) ; 
Artemis (As.); Amathia (Mad.), West. : laevi- 
gatas (As.); fuscolineatus (Panj.) ; Penthesi- 
lea (Bhut&n), furcillatus (Bhutan), Wood-M . 

II.— Saltatoria. 

Family Gryllidce . 

Gryllotalpa, Leach — africana (Mai. N. I.), Pal. Beauv. : ooiata, 
Walker. 

Acheta, Fair — monstrosa (N. I.), Drury. 

Brachytrypes, Erichs — achatinus, Stoll.: terrificus (Mad.), signa- 
tipes (Bom.), ferreus (Mad,;, bisignatus, 
truculentus, Walker. 

Gryllus, Linn — erythrocephalus (Ben ), melanocephalus (Ben.), 
Serv. : capensis, Oliv. : orientalis (Mad.), 
Fair.: conscitus (Nep.\ signifrons (N. I.>, 
facialis (Bora ), humeralis (Bom.), ferri- 
collis (Bom ), angustulus (Bom.), lineiceps 
(Bom.), configuratas (Bom.), parviceps 
(Bom.;, signipes (Bom.), Walker. 
Nemobius, Serv. — indicus, vagus (Bom.), Walker. 

Madasumma, Walker — ventralis (N. I.), Walker . 

Eneoptera, Burm . — fascipes (N. I.), concolor (Bom.), lateralis, 
(Bom.), alboatra (Bom.), Walker , 
Meloimorpha, Walker — cincticomis (Bom.), Walker. 
Platydactylus, BrulU -transversus (As.), apertas (N. I.), pal- 
Jidus (As.), Walker : marginipennis, Quit. 
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(Ecanthus, Sent. — rufescons (Bom.), Serviile. 

Prophalangopsis, Walker — obscura, Walker. 

Phalangopsis, Serv. — albicornis (N. I ), picticeps, Walker. 

Omebius, Gubrin — nigripalpis (Mad.), Guer. 

Flalybleminus, Serv. — lusitanicus, delectus (Ben.), Serv. 

Family Locustidce . 

Gryllacris, Serv. — plagiata (As.), contracta, aliena (As.), scita, 
magniceps, trinotata (Bom.), collaris (As.) 
gracilis (Ben.), basalis (Bom.), Walker, 
signifera (Bom. As.), Stoll: amplipennis, 
(Mai.), gladiator (Mad.), Gerst. 

Rhapidophora, Serv. — picea (As.), Serviile. 

Noia, Walker — testacea, Walker. 

Decticns, Sera.— concinnus (Nep.), pallidus (N. I.), Walker. 

Xipbidium, Serv.— posticum (As.), Walker. 

Letana, Walker — linearis (1ST. I.), Walker. 

T^ dnin., Walker — punctipes (N. I.), Walker. 

Saga, Charp. — indica, Uerbst. 

Conocepnalus, Thaub. — interrupts (N. L,) strenuus (N. I.), 

varius (As.),. Walker. 

Megalodon, Brulle — ensifer Brulle. 

Phaner optera, Serv.— punctifora (As.', roseata (N. I.), privata 
(As.), insignis ( As.), notabilis (As.', diversa 
(As.), nigrosparsa (Bom.), Walker, rufono- 
tata (Bom.), Serv. 

Ancylecha, Serv. — lunuligera (As.), Serviile. 

Stcirodon, Serv.— upicolor, Stoll. 

Tedla, Walker— sellata (As.), simplex Walker. 

Pseudophyllus, Serv. — Titan (As.), White : femoratus, fenestrates, 
neriifolia (As.), Stoll : uninotatus (As.), ole- 
ifolius (Mad.), Serv. : assimilis (As.), veno- 
sus (As.), siccus (As. Mad.), concinnus 
(As.), signatus, sublituratus, Walker. 

Aprion, Sen).— carinatum, porrectnm (As.), strictum (Bom.)* 
ourviferum (Bom.)j Walker. 
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Sanaa, Walker — imperi ali s (N. I. As.)* White : Donovani, (As.), 
quadrituberculafcus, W estwood • 

Cymatomera, Schaum — rugosa (In.), Linn. : viridivitta (Mai.), 
Walker. 

Mocopoda, elongata (As. N. I.), Linn • 

Family Acrididce. 

Truxalis, /air.—nasuta (N. I.), Linn . ; nnguiculata (N. I.), 
Hamb. 

Pyrgomorpha, Fischer — crenulata (N. I.), Fabr. ; bispinosa 
(S.I.), Walker. 

Mesops, Serv. — filatus (N. I.), Walker. 

Opomala, Serv. — latjcornis (Bom. N. I.), Serv. : convergens, 
(N. I.>, tarsalis, (As.) semipicto (S. I.), 
Walker. 

Xiphocera, Latr . — fumida (S. I.), Walker . 

Phymateus, Serv . — miliaris (Nep, N. I.), Linn. 

Foecilocera, Serv.— picta (N. I.), Fabr. : punctiventris (Bom.), 
Serv . : ornata, Burm. 

Teratodes, Brulli — monticollis (In.), Gray . 

Cyrtacantbacris, Serv . — flavicornis (As.), Fabr. : inficita (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Acridiam, Geoff. — succinctum (N. I.), Linn. : flavescens (S. I.), 
Fair.: pardalinum (S. I.), vinosuin (N. 
I.), saturatuin (S. I.), dorsal© (S. I.), 
nitidulum (S. I.), Walker. 

Apalacris, Walker — varicomis (N. I.), Walker. 

Oxya, Serv. — velox (Mai.), Fabricius : furcifera (Bom.), Serv. 

Eeteracris, Walker— illustris (S. I.), ©logons (N. I), insignia 
(Ben.), ducalis (As.), apta (As.), varicor- 
nis (S. I.), Walker : alacris, Serv , 

Caloptenus, Burnt— insignis, glaucopsis (N. I), liturifer (S. I.), 
erubescens (N. I.), scutifer (S. I.),dominans 
'As.), ferrugineus (N. I.), scaber (Ben.), 
nepalensis (Nep.), immunis (Bom.), pus- 
tulipennis (Bom.), Walker \ 
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CEdipoda, Charp. — flava (In.), Z/mn.: Edwardsii (In.), /fop^.-venusta 
(S. I ), crassa (N. I.), infieita, (N. I.), rotun- 
data (N. I.), granulosa (Biluch.) Walker . 

Stenobothrus, Fischer — mundus (Bom.), deoisus (Bom.), apicalis 
(Bom.), epacramoidos (Bom.), turbatus, 
(Bom.),luteipes (Bom.), strigulatus (Bom.) 
simplex (Bom.), Walker . 

Epacromia, Fischer — simulatrix (S. I.), aspera (N. I.), turpis, 
N. L), Walker. 

Ceracris, Walker—* nigricornis (N. I.), Walker. 

Chrotogonus, Serv. — trachypterus (Bom.), liaspis (Bom.), oxyp- 
terus (Bom ), pallidus (Bom.), Blanchard. 

Pbyllochoreia, West— fenestrata (Ben.), Serv. : unicolor (Mai.), 
* West . 

Tettix, Fischer — munda (N. I.), umbrifera (Bom.), lineifera, 
(Bom ), vittifera (Bom.), dorsifera (Bom.), 
obliquifera (Bom), nigricollis (Bom), 
lineosa (Bom.), quadriplagiata (N. I. 
balteata (S. I ). Walker. 

Scolymena, Sauss. — Harpago ^Bom. In.), uncinata, Surville. : 
contracta (Mad ), Walker. 
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HEMIPTERA. 

The order Hemiptera (half-winged) comprises those insects con»- 
H emi ptera monly called cicadas, bugs, plant-lice and 

the lice that prey on animals. With the ex- 
ception of the males of the gall-insects and a few others the meta- 
morphosis is incomplete and the change from the larva to the pupa 
state, and thence to the imago state, is not so well marked as in 
other orders of insects. The body is composed of a head, thorax 
and abdomen. The head is furnished with a mouth, eyes and an- 
tennae. The oral apparatus is adapted for sucking and consists of 
three or four delicate pointed setae or threads enclosed in a case 
which is curved downwards or disposed along the breast between 
the bases of the legs. The case is tubular and jointed and the threads 
within represent the mandibles and maxillae of other insects. The 
labrum is present and in the shape of a ligula of triangular form 
protects the basal portion of the sucker and the labium is represent- 
ed by the sheath, but palpi are wanting. The sucker is adapted 
only for extracting vegetable and animal matter in a fluid state 
and does not contain a sting, though the result of its application to 
the human body closely resembles the effect of the sting of other 
insects. The eyes are large and between them in many species 
there are 2-3 ocelli or simple eyes. The antennae are very short 
and small in many families and are usually 4-5 jointed and seldom 
more than 11-jointed. The thorax consists of three parts, and in 
some genera the prothorax becomes incorporated with the mesotho- 
rax and in others it resembles that of the beetles. The scutellum 
in some species is very minute and in others covers the entire ab- 
domen. The elytra of a great portion of the insects of this order 
are for the most part coriaceous with the tips membranous and the 
under-wings are membranousthroughout. There are six legs and 
tibere are never more, though there are often less than three joints 
In the tarsus or foot. The disagreeable odour so marked insects of 
this order is caused by a fluid which is expressed from a sac or 
gland at the will of the insect and escapes through two small aper- 
tures on the underside of the metothorax, near the insertion of the 
third pair of legs. 

In figure A (after Westwood), Pentatoma rufipes is shown 
(1) about twice the natural length with the antennas and legs 
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truncated, and with the wings on one side extended ; a repre- 
sents the scutellum ; b, the coriaceous portion of the elytra ; 
and <$, the base of the antenna). In (2) we have the underside of 
the head and prothorax of the same insect, showing the elongated 
4-jointed case or sucker (labium), the basal joint of which is 
partially covered by the elongated and triangular labrurn (4) and 
at the apex are perceived the tips of the four enclosed setce or 
hair-like processes representing the maxillae and mandibles. In 
(3) we have the head of the same insect viewed laterally to show 
the lobes defending the base of the labium and the manner in which 
the latter is able to bend, with two of the enclosed setae drawn out at 
the tip of the second joint and the tips of the other two seen at the 
end of the case. In (5) we have the dilated base of the four inter- 
nal setce as seen within the head on removing the elypeus or upper 
covering, and between the middle pair may be observed the pointed 
cartilaginous ligula or tongue, behind which is* a small oval aper- 
ture which is the orifice of the pharynx. 

Fig. A. 



The Hemiptera are primarily distributed into two great sub- 
orders: (1) Hemiptera-Heteroptera, in which the elytra are coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the apex (hemelytra) and the rostrum 
is frontal, rising from the anterior part of the head ; and (2) Hemip- 
tera-Horaoptera, in which the substance of the wings is homogeneous 
throughout and the beak rises from the inferior part of the head 
and is inflected beneath the thorax between the bases of the legs. 


The Heteroptera are further distributed into some seventy fami- 
lies arranged under two classes, the Qymnc- 
Heteroptera. ^ urate in which the. antennae are visible and 
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the legs are not natatorial and the Cryptocemta in which the 
antennas are hidden and the legs are natatorial. They are all 
provided with organs adapted for sucking the juices of plants or 
animals and live either in water or breathe the free air, facts which 
have also led to their distribution into Hydrocorisce or water-bugs 
and Geocorisce or land-bugs. The first three families on the list live 
on plants from which they extract the juices by means of the sucker 
with which they are furnished. Many of them arc of brilliant 
colours, especially the genus Calleida , and all have the scutellum 
abnormally developed. They are well represented in India, where 
some are of a delicate green, others of a navy blue, others red, 
brown and yellow beautifully varnished. A large red bug, of which 
the female measures nearly two inches in length, is common on the 
lahsora {Cordia Myxa) in the forests of the submontane tract. Cop- 
tosoma cribrarinm , procured at Allahabad, is of a deep brown, tuber- 
cled or mottled and at first sight has the appearance of a beetle, 
but its odour soon betrays its real affinity. In the family Pentato- 
midcB the scutellum does not cover the whole of the body. The 
insects of this family are commonly known as wood-bugs, of which 
the Indian species are often enriched with brilliant colours. Their 
larvae differ from the perfect insect only in the absence of wings 
and the pupae in having only rudimentary wings. In all states 
they live on vegetable juices. The species of the genus Strachia 
belonging to this family are found on various members of the cab- 
bage tribe and with others are common pests in our gardens. 
They can never be mistaken for other insects since almost all of 
them exhale the disagreeable odour common to them with the bed- 
bug {Cimex lectalarius ). In the Edes sides the body is very flat 
-with the margins notched, dilated and angular, and in the Corridas 
there is no apparent neck and the head is trigonal and sunk in the 
rprothorax. The bugs of the latter family are said to feed on other 
-insects as well as on the juices of plants. Amongst the Lygaridas 
mention may be made of L. grandis from Upper India. It is red 
-with two spots on the elytra and with the antennae, tibia and tarsi 
black* The Reduvidce consist of certain minute species that prey 
on other insects and even on the bed-bug. The Belostomatidm and 
Nepidce are water-bugs, but this division requires much more care- 
fill examination than it has hitherto had in India. 
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In the Hemiptera-Homoptera there are three sub-divisions, 
Homoptera. CicadwSa , Phytophthires and Anoplura. To 

the first belong the families Stridulantia , 
Cercopidce , / assidce and Fulgoridce : to the second the plant-lice ; and 
to the third the lice that prey on animals. The terminology of the 
neuration in the Homoptora may be gathered from the following 
figure representing the fore-wing of a Qgclovhila belonging to the 
family Sto'idulantia 

Fig. B. 



Explanation. — 1, primitive ; 2, front ; 3 to 8, first to sixth dis» 
coidal cells: 9 to 16, first to eighth marginal 
areolets : a } b } c, d, e, first to fifth transverse veins* 

The cicadas, lantern-flies and wax-insects belonging to the first 
divisions are amongst the most curious examples of insect life. 
The stridulation of the cicadas is a familiar sound to all in India 
and is at times so loud as to bo almost deafening. It is produced 
in the males only and the apparatus is thus described by Wilson 
u When we examine the lateral base of the abdomen of a male cicada, 
we perceive two large scaly plates of a rounded figure, approaching 
that of a demi-oval, cut through its smaller axis ; so that each plate 
presents a side which is rectilinear, while the remaining portion ex- 
hibits a rounded outline. It is by the straight side that each plate 
is fixed without articulation on the metathorax of which it forms a 
portion. When we lift up these plates we discover a cavity on each 
side of the abdomen divided into two principal chambers by a horny 
triangular septum. When viewed from the side of the abdomen, 
each cell presents anteriorly a white and plaited membrane, thin, 
light and as transparent as glass, called le miroir by Reaumur.- If 
we open the mirror from above we perceivo on each side of it 
another plaited membrane moved by a powerful muscle composed 
* 21 
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of a great number of straight parallel fibres and arising from the 
horny septum. This latter membrane is the tympanum or drum on 
which the muscles act by contraction and relaxation, alternately 
tightening and restoring it to its original state^ This is the true 
origin of the sound which in fact may be produced even after the 
death of the insect by jerking the muscle.” The cicada? live on 
shrubs and trees, of which they suck the juices. The female lays 
her eggs in holes which they form in the branches and which may 
be recognised by little irregularities formed by a portion of the 
wood which has been raised. The larvae are white and have six 
legs and soon escape to the ground and burrow in it to live on the 
roots of plants. They then undergo the change to the pupa state, 
and after about a year appear as perfect insects. In tho Fulgoridm 
the antennae are inserted immediately beneath the eyes and the head 
is dilated in front into a protuberance which is said, in the living 
insect, to emit a strong light. The Cercopidce are remarkable for 
the frothy matter w ith which some species surround their larvae, 
called cuckoo-spittle in England. At one time it was thought that 
in Flata limbata , found in Kuinaon, we possessed an equivalent to 
the wax-yielding insect of China of which Sir G. Staunton and the 
Abb6 Grossier have given an account, but Captain Hutton’s re- 
searches show 1 that the deposit of the former is of a different charac- 
ter and does not possess the properties of the white-trtpt of China. 
Amongst the JPhytophthire s, the Psyllidce are distinguished by their 
third pair of legs being formed for leaping. They are nourished by 
the juices of trees and varfous plants on which they live. The 
Aphidina include the plant-lice, which are furnished with two horn- 
like projections at the posterior extremity that exude a sugary, trans- 
parent liquor much affected by ants. These minute insects dwell 
together in societies and w r alk slowly and cannot leap, so that they 
fall an easy prey to the larvae of the Neuropterous genus Hemero- 
bius, to those of several species of Diptera, and especially to tho 
grubs of the lady-birds. 

In the third amiiy or Coecidce there is at least one or two local 
species that deserve some further notice. Geoffroy attributed to a 
•p ede My“ rme » the faculty of producing a sugary substance of • 
white (Ifour resembling manna, and Captain Frederick gave an 
•J. A. 8. Ben .,XII.,89S. 
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account 1 of a manna-like substance called gez found in Persia, but was 
doubtful whether it was of vegetable or insect origin. Subsequently 
General Hardwicke described* an insect under the name Chermis 
mannifer , obtained on a Celastrus at Pachmarhi in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and which yielded a similar manna of a waxy nature. He 
described the insect as of about the size of the common bed-bug, of 
a flattened ovate form and with a rounded tail. The snout is longer 
than the thorax, inflected and pressed down between the legs : the 
antenna are 3-jointed and as long as the thorax ; first joint minute, 
second clavate and much the largest, and third setaceous : legs long, 
formed for walking, tarsi 3-jointed, wings rudimentary : colour 
light brown. The substance produced by these insects appeared to 
project from the abdomen in the form of a tail or bunch of feathers 
like snow which gradually lengthened and fell on the leaves, where 
it calked and hardened like wax. The same insect has been record- 
ed from Kumaon, where it is found on the Eheodendron lloxhurgldi, 
the debari of the outer range and Siwalik tract. Mr. Thompson 
writes : — “ It will be known by its clustering around the stem in 
large numbers conspicuous for the white downy appearance which 
the long Alimentary processes issuing from its body give it. Some 
of these pretty .creatures will remind one of a porcupine with all its 
quills brietlij^,* They excrete a white substance of a sweet taste 
and which cakes on the leaves of the plant they affect.” A similar 
phenomenon is observed in the lac-insect ( Coccus lacea , Kerr), which 
yields the resin and lac-dye of commerce. We have its life-history 
in a series of observations made by Mr. Carter in Bombay in 1860 
on certain specimens procured by him on the custard-apple, tree 
( Anona squamosa ). This insect is also found in the forests along the 
foot of the Kumaon hills and in the Duns, chiefly on the dhdk ( Butea 
frondosa ), plpal ( Ficus religiosa) and other fig-trees. The first thing 
that struck Mr. Carter on looking at the surface of the resiny in* 
crustration within which the insects were alive was the presence of 
a white kind of powder like that observed around the cochineal in- 
sects* This is concentrated here and there in little spots, and on 
being moire dlosely examined will be seen to be chiefly 
three bunches of curly, hair-like filaments which radiate 

■ Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, 1. ’As. Re* XIV., 184* see als»*% to* 

Soc, 1 ., 109, (zooi.) * III., 178. 
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small holes in each spot in the incrustation and are continuous with 
‘corresponding apertures in the insects from which the white fila- 
ments originally proceed. These filaments are shown to be the at- 
tenuated extremities of the traehese or breathing arrangements of 
the insect, covered with a white powder which after impregnation 
increases so as to cover the whole of the branch occupied by the 
insects. This description shows that the so-called manna is pro- 
duced by a Coccus closely allied to the lac-insect whose history we 
shall now record. 

The young are ovi-viviparous and issue from the body of their 
parent about the beginning of July as an elliptical grub of a red 
colour, one-fortieth of an inch long and possessed of six legs, two an- 
tennas and two ocelli. 1 The mouth is placed on the ventral surface 
at some distance from the anterior extremity and is in time furnish- 
ed with setce or hairs and a proboscis by which it attaches itself to 
the bark of the tree on which it lives. It at once commences to 
grow in size and to secrete the resinous substance with which its 
entire body, except the anal orifice, is ultimately enveloped. By 
the middle of August, the distinction of the sexes is completed and 
the male becomes more highly developed and leaves an opening for 
exit, whilst the female remains enclosed in the resin. The males of 
the summer brood are possessed of antennas, of which the scapus is 
2-jointed and the flagellum has seven .joints ; they have also four 
eyes and a caudal apparatus for impregnation : in the winter brood 
they are also furnished with wings. Impregnation takes place in 
the first week of September and the young brood appear swa rmin g 
out of the anal orifice of the femalo at the end of the first week in 
December, when, again the same changes occur, resulting in a second 
brood in the first week of the following July. The red colouring 
matter appears first in the ovary of the female after impregnation in 
the shape of a large number of spherical globules and then in the 
yonng Coccus itself, and therefore the time when both colouring 
matter and resin will be at its maximum will be for the summer brood 
daring June and for the winter brood during November. Propa- 
gation can be effected by transferring a stick encrusted ndth the 
resin jwt before the time of evolution and tying it to the tree t>n 
whichit is desired to rear the brood. 

‘An. Msg., N. H., 3rd Ser., VII., i, 363 (pistes.). 
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In the following list I have added the locality ‘ Bur.’ (Burma) 
those species recently recorded from that country by Mr. Distant 1 
show the wide geographical distribution of some species 

I— HEM1PTERA— HETEROPTERA. 

Family Plataspidce. 

Brachyplatys, Boisd. — silpboides (As.), Yalilii (As.), Fair. : sn- 
bsenea (N. I.), Hope : radians (As.), Voll %: 
Burmeisteri (As.), Hist. : bistriga (Mad ) 
Walker. 

Coptosoma, Lap. — cribrarium (N. I.), Fair.: 12-punctat um, cir- 
cumscriptum (N. I.), sphaerulum (N. I.), 
Germ. : nopalonsis, parvulum, cicatricosum 
(N. I ), Dallas : xanthochlorum, integrum 
Walker. ’ 

Plataspis, West. — nitens (N. I.), Dallas : nitida, hemisphserica 
Hope. ’ 

Family Cydnidce, 

JEthus, Dali. — foveolus (N. I.), maurus (In.), pygmmus, apicalis 
(N. I), Dallas: indfcus (N. I), Hope: 
transversus, Burm.: brevipennis, Fabr.: 
Badius, Walker. 

Stibaropus, Dali. — brunneus (N. I.), Dallas : tcstaceus, Walker. 

Family Pachycordice. 

Cantao, Serv.~~ — ocellatus (As.), Thun. 

Scutellera, Lam. — nobilis (In.), Fabr. : fasciata (Nep., As.), 

Panzer. 

. Sophela, Walker. — spinigera, (As.), Dallas. 

Brachyanlax, Diet. — oblonga (N. I., As.), Hope. 

PsBcilocoris, Dali. — interrupt^ (Nep.), purpnrascens (Nep.), 
Bardwickii (Nep., As.), Hope : Drursei (N. 
I., As.) Linn. : Childrenii (Nep.), White: 
obesns (N. I, As.), rufigenis (As.), obsoletus 
£ ' (N. I.), ornatus) (N. I.), pulcher (Mad.), 

Dali: anisospilus (As.J, Walker. 

.» J. A. S. Ben., XLVil., li., 87. 
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Chrysocoris, Hubn. — patricW (As.J, Fabr.: grandis (As., Bur), 
Thunb, : purpureus (As.), Hope . _ 

Lamprocoris, Stdl — Roy lei (Nep., As.), Hope: spiniger \As.), 
Dali 

Callidea, Dali— Baro (As.), purpurea (Ben., Bom.), Fair.: Stolii 
(As., N. I.), Wolff: marginella (Bom.), ben- 
galensis, Roylei, Hope : pulchella (As.), 
Dali : Stockerus, Linn . ; fascialis (As.), 
White : lateralis (As.), dilaticollis, Gudrin. 
histeroides (As.), scripta (As.), gibbula 
(Fanj.), contraria porphyricola, Walker . 

Hotea, Serv. — curculionoides (As., Burin.), Z7.-S. nigrorufa, 
diffusa. Walker . 

Elvisura, Spinola — spiuolae, Sujnoret. 

Splircrocoris, Burnt.— lateritius, Hope : rusticus (Mad.), Stoll 

Coeloglossa, Germ. — rubro-punctata, Gutr. 

Alphocoris, Germ.— lixioides (N. I.), Germ. 

Family Asopidce. 

Cazira, Serv. — verrucosa (In.), ulcorata, (Mad.), West. 

Cecyrina, Walk. — platyrhinoides (As.), Walk. 

Canthecona, Serv. — furcillata (Bom., N. 1.), Wolff: grisea (N. I), 
Dali: tibialis (As.), binotata (As.),nigrivitta 
(As.), Dist. 

Picromerus, Serv. — spinidens (As.), Fair.: obtusus (As.), nigri- 
vitta, (As.), Walk.: robustus (As.), Distant • 

Family Podopidce. 

Podops, Lap. — niger, Dali: spinifer, Hope: limosus, Walker . 

Scotinophora, Voll— lurida (As.), Burnt.: obscura (As.), Dali: 
tarsalis (As.), Voll. 

Aspidestrophus, Stdl — morii (As.), StdL 

Family Sciocoridce. 

ISciocoris, Fall— indicus (N. I.), Dali : gastricus, Thumb.fi^i 
comis, Fabr.: lateralis, Fieb. 

Laprius, Diet,— \raricomis (N. L, As.), DcdL 
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Mecidoa, Dali. — indica {&en.);Dall 
ASdrus, Dali — ventralis (As.)/ Dali 

Family Ilalydidce . 

Agonoscelis, Spin. — uubila (As., N. I.), Fair . .* femoralis (N. I.), 
Walker . 

(Es topis, Diet. — terra (As.), Diet . 

Erthesina, Spin.— acuminata (N. I), Dali; Fullo (As.), Thunb. 
Dalpada, Serv.—o culata (As., Burm,), clavata (N, L, As.), Fair. : 

nigricollis, varia(As., Burm.), affinis (N. I.), 
Dali : versicolor (N. I., As.), Sch. : confusa 
(Marri), Diet: bulbifora, tecta (As.), bre- 
vivitta (As.), Walker . 

Agseus, Dali — tessellatus, Dali 
Halys, Fair. — dentata (Bom., N. I.), Fair. 

Family Pentatomidce. 

Bolaca, Walker . — unicolor (N. I.), Walker. 

Belopis, Diet . — unicolor (As.), Diet . 

Mormidea, Serv. — socia (N. I.), nigriceps, Walker . 

A31ia, Fa6r.— glandulosa (N. I.), Burm , 

Cratonotus* Diet . — coloratus (As.), Diet . 

Hoplistodera, Hope— virescens (N. I.), Hope . 

ASschrus, Dallas. — obscurus (N. I.), 7>a/Z. 

Axiagastus, Dal7. — Rosmarus (As.), Dali 
Stollia, Diet. — guttigera (As.), Thunb. 

Apines, Dali — concinna (N. I.), Dali 

Pentatoma, OMt?.— cruciata (N, I.), Fair.: pallida (N, I.), macti- 
licollis (N. L), elongata (N. I., As.), parvula, 
pulcbera, crossota (N. I.), cruciata (N. I.), 
Dali : inconcisa, vicaria, Walker. 
Palomena, Diet. — Reuteri (Marri), spinosa (N. I.), Distant. 
Xolumnia, Ellen . — latipes (As.), Dali 

JJidyomorpha, Diet picus (As.), Fair.: scutellata (As., Bom.), 

• "V Diet. 

Capptsa, Ellen.— taprobanensis (As.), Walk. 
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Stracliia, Halm — ornata (N. I.), Linn.: picta (N. L), Fair.: spe* 
ciosa (N. I.), Dali : crucigera (As., Burin.), 
Hahn : decorata, Sehaum : limbata (As.), 
Stdl: liturifera (N. I.) designata, velata 
(N. I.\ pardalis, inorrtata, afflicta, Walker. 

Bathycoelia, Serv. — indica (N. L), Dali. 

Catacanthus, Spin. — incarnatus (In., Buito.), Drury. 

Plautia, Stdl. — fimbriata (As.), Fabr. 

Antestia, Stdl— anchora (As., Burm.), Thunb. : apicalis (N. I.), 
Dallas. 

Nozara, Serv. — viridula (As.), Linn: subsericeus (N. I.), Hope: 
humeralis (As.), Walk. 

Prionocltilus, Diet. — 8-punctatus (As.), Dali. 

Rkaphigaster, Serv. — macracanthus (N. I.), humeralis (As.) Dali.: 

flavoliueatus (N. I.), Mayr.: strachioides, 
rubriplaga, bisignatus, patulus (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Cuspicona, Dali — plagiata (N. I.), Walker. 

Menida, DisU — flavovaria (As.), Dali: distineta (N. I.), Di$t. 

Prionaca, Dali . — lata (As., Burin), Dali: exempta (As.), Walk. 

Microdeuterus,- Dali. — megacephalus (N. I.), Sch. 

Diplostira, Dali — valida (As.), Dali 

Rhynchocoris, West. — humeralis (As.), Thunb.: serratus (Mad.), 
Don. 

Sastragala, Serv. — uniguttata (As.), Don. 

Acanthosoma, Serv. — punctatum (N. I.), distinctum (N. I.), for- 
fex ( N . I.), elongatum (N. I.), recurvum 
(N. I.), cornutum (N. I.), Dali: heteros- 
pila (Panj.), binotata, aspera (N. I.), trun- 
catula, immunda, alaticornis, nigricomis, 
Walker. 

Asyla, Walker—* ^indicatrix, Walker. 

Family Urostylidce . 

■ * ■ . ■ 

Urochela, Dali. — biraaculata (N. I.), obscnra, qaadripunctata, 
Dali : discrepans, Walker. 
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Urostylis, West . — piinctigera (As.), liistrionica, Hope : gracilis 
(N. I., As.), notulata, palliila (N, I.), Dali. ; 
fumigata (As.), lopoides, Walker . 

Urolabida, West. — tenera (As ), Hope: Grayii (As., Nep.), White: 
binotata (As.), Walker. 

Family Edessidce. 

Tessaratoma, Serv.— papillosa, Drury : malaya (As.), Stdl: clii- 
nonsis, Thunb. : javanica (N. I.), scutellaris 
(As.), Stoll. 

Eusthencs, Lap. — cupreus (In.), Hope: robustus (As.), Serv.: 
Polyphemus (N. I.), Stdl. 

Eurostus, Dali . — grossipcs (As.), Dali. 

Mattiplius, Serv. — oblongus (N. I.), Dali: nigridorsis, Stdl . 

Pyeanum, Serv. — rubens (As.), ametliystinum, Fair. : jaspideum, 
Schaum : amplicolle ponderosum (As.), 
Stdl. : stabile, pallipes (N. I.), Walker. 

Dulcantlia, Serv. — dilatata (As ), Serv. : inermipes (Panj.), Stdl : 
regia, Walker. 

Cyclopelta, Serv. — obscura (As., Burm.), Serv. ; tartana (As.), 
Stdl. : siccifolia (N. I.), Dali. 

Aspongopus, Lap. — Janus (In.), obseurus (In.), Fair. : oclireus 
(As.), nigriventris, nepalensis (As., Nep.),- 
sanguinolentus, Hope : marginalis (As.), 
Dali • : cireumcinctus, Walk?. 

Mnscanda, Walker — testacea (As.), Walker. 

Family Phyllocephalidce. . 

Placosternum, Serv. — Taurus (As.), Fabr . 

Dalsira, Serv. — glandulosa (As.), Wolff. 

Tetroda, Serv. — histeroides (As.), Fabr. : transversalis (N. I.), 
West. : divarieata (Nep.), atomaria (N. I), 
nigripennis (N. I.), obtusa (N. I.), Dali. : 
bilineata, Walker. 

Cressona, Dali. — Valida, Dali . 

Alelides, Dali . — centrolineatus (As.), Dali 

Macrina, Sei'v. — »coccinea (As.), Walk.: dilatata. (As.), Diet. 

22 
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Megarhynclius, Lap . — limatus (As.), Seh. : hastatus, Fair. : tes- 
taceus, Serv. : truncates, Hope : diversus, 
Walker . 

Family Megymenidce . 

Megymenum, Gain. — inermo (As., N. I.), Seh. 

Family Mietidce . 

Brachytes, West. — bicolor (Bom., N. I.), West. 

Dalader, Serv. — acuticosta (As., N. I., Bur.), Serv. : planiventris 
(As.), Hope . 

Trematocoris, Mayr . — grossa (As.), calcar, Dali: dentipes, Serv. : 

notatipes, patulicollis subvittala, Walker . 

Derepteryx, White — Hardwickii (Nep., As.), Grayii (Nep., As.), 
White. 

Helcomeria, Sign. — spinosa (As.), Sign. 

Prionolomia, Sign. — fulvicomis (As.), 'Fabr. : biplagiata (As.), 
Walk. : gigas (As.), Dist. 

Anoplocnemis, Sign. — phasiana (As.), Fair.: comprcssa (N. I., 
As.), Dali. 

Mictis, Leach . — nigricornis (As.), gallina (As., Bur.), Dali: fas- 
ciata, albiditarsis (Nep.), Hope : dentipes. 
Serv. : umbilicata (As.), Sch. : nigrerufa 
(As.), ferrifera, amplectens, Walk. : tene- 
brosa (As., Bur.), heros (As.), pictor (As.), 
Fabr.: protracta, Schaum. 

Notobitus, Stdl. — Meleagris (As.), Fabr. : marginalis (As.), Hope: 

serripes (A$.), Dali.: exeellens (As.), Dist . 

Cloresmus, Stdl. — nepalensis (Nep., As.), Hope: brevicomis 
(As.), Sch. 

Physomerus, Burm. — calcar (As., Bur.), grossipes, Fabr. : parvu- 
lus (N. I,), Dali. 

Family Ilomceoceridce. 

Homaeocerus, Burm , — angulatus (Mad.), 2-guttatus (N. I., As.), 
• Dali Hope: albiventris, macula, Dali.: 

fascifer (As.), Stdl : unipunctatus (As.), 
Thunb. : graminis abbreviates, Fabr.: anti- 
cus,minax, Walker .-prominulus (A. I ) 9 Dall. 

Ornytus, Dali — brevicomis (N. I.), Dali. 
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Family AnisoscelicUe. 

Serinetha, Spin.— augur (Bom., Ben., Bur.), abdominalis (Bom., 
Bon., Bur.), Fabr. : corniculata, Stdl. 

Lybas, DalL — obscurus (As.), Dali . 

Leptoglossus, Sign . — inembranaceus (As.), Fabr. 

Family Ah/didee. 

Euthetus, DalL — pnlchellus (N. L), DalL 

Camtopus, fiferw. — linearis (Bom.), pedestris (As., Bar.), Fabr.: 
ventralis (Bom.), Hope . 

Family Stenocepkalidce. 

Leptocorisa, Latr. — varicornis (In.), angustatus, Fabr. 

Family Coreidas . 

Metacan thus, Costa — pulohellus (N. I.), DalL 

Cletus, Stdl. — calumniator (As.), hastatus (Mad.), Fabr.: punc- 
tulatus (As., N. I.), bipunctatus (N. I.), 
Hope : signatus (N. I.), pallescens incon- 
spicuus conspicuus, Walker . 

Ceratopachys, West . — vicinus (N. I.), variabilis (N. I.), Dali. 

Oletomorpha, — denticulata (As.), Stdl. 

Clavigralla, Spin. — gibbosa (Bom.), Spin. 

Acanthocoris, Serv. — seabrator (As., Bur.), Fabr . 

Petalocnemis, Stdl. — obscurus (As.), DalL 
Family Rhopalidce. 

Rhopalus, bongalensis, Dali. 

Family Lygctidas . 

Bochrus, Stdl . — foveatus (As.), DisL 

Lyg^eus, Fabr. — nigriceps (As.), maculatus (N. I.), bipunctatus, 
guttiger (N. I.), Dali. : militaris (N. I.), 
familiaris (As., Bom.), mendicus, Fabr. : 
pacificus, Boisd. : grandis, Gray: argentatus 
(As.), Stdl: insequalis (As.), semiruber, 
Walker . 

G-raptostethus, Sign . — servus (As.), Fabr.: 3-signatus (As.), 
4-signatus (As.), DisL 
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Arocatus, Spin, — pusillus, Dali, : pilosulns (Marri), Dist. 
Beosus, Sm?.— uniguttatus (As.), Thunb . 

Lethseus, Dali, — sindicus (N. I.), Dali, 

Aphaniis, Lap, — indicus (X. I.), Dali. 

Pacbymerus, Serv. — sordid us (As., N. I.) Fabr. : anticus (As.), 
Walker. 

Rhyparocliromus, Curtis— pallons (N. I.), bengalensis, assimilis 
(Bom ), pallicornis, gutta (N. I.), Dali,: 
leucospilus (As.), semilucens (N. I.), anti- 
cus, Walker. 

Ischnodemus, Fieb. — punciatus (N. I.), Walker . 

Family Pyrrhoeoridcc . 

Lohita, Serv. — grandis (As., Bur.), Gmy: longissiina (As.), 
Stdl. 

Physopelta, Serv, — gutta (As., Bur.), Burnt,: Schlanbuscliii (As.), 
Fabr.: cincticollis, Stdl : apicalis, plana, 
bimaculata, Walker. 

Iphita, Stdl. — limbata (As., Bur.), Stdl. 

Antilochus, Stdl. — russus (As., Bur.), Stdl. : Coquebertii (As., 
Bur.), Fabr. 

Odontopus, Latr. — sanguinolens, Serv.: nigricornis (As., Bur.), 
russus, Stdl : varicornis (As.). Fabr : Scu- 
tellaria (N. I.), Walker . 

Ectatops, Serv. — limbatus (As.), Serv: lateralis (As.), distinctus 
(As.), deVuill. 

Melampbaus, Serv . — faber (As.), Fabr. : rubrocinctus (As.), Stdl : 
femoratus (N. I.), Walker. 

Dindymus, Serv. — rubiginosus (As. Bur.), sanguinons, Fabr. : 
ovaiis, lanius (As.), Stdl. 

Pyrrhocoris, Fall. — vittiventris (As.), Walk. : grandis, Gray. 
Eysdercus, Serv. — cingulatus (As., Bur.), Fabr. 

Family Phymatidce. 

Amblythyrous, West. — angustus (As.), quadratus, West. 

Tingis, Fieb.—QTQS& r Walker. 
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F amily Brachyrhynchidce . 

Bracliyrhynchus, Lap . — membranaccus (As.), Fair : orientalis 
(In.), de Lap . 

Crimia, Serv . — rubescens, Walker . 

Family Iloloptilidce . 

Maotys, Serv. — viverra, PFisJiroorf. 

Family Capsidw. 

Pliytocoris, 7'aM. — Stoliczkanus (Marri), Zfe*. 

Calocoris, Stdl . — Stoliczkanus (Marri), Dint. 

Capsus, Fair. — partiius (N. I ), strainineus (N. I.), patulus 
(N. I ), Walker. 

• Family JReduvidce. 

Isyndus, Stdl. — licros (As.), Fair. 

Endochus, Stdl. — famulus (As.), Stal. 

Euagoras, Burnt . — plagiatus (As., Bur ), Burm . 

Sycanus, Serv. — collaris (As.), Fair . 

Velinus, Stdl. — annulatus (As.), Dist. 

Cosmolestes, Diet . — annulipes (As.), Diet. 

Reduvius, Fair. — marginellus (As.), Fair.: nigricollis (As.), 
Dali.: mendicus (As., Bur.), costalis (As.), 
pulchriventris (As.), Stdl: Reuteri (Sd.), 
JDist : rivulosus (As.), perpusillus (N. I.), 
singularis, Walker. 

Petaloclurus, Burm. — malayus, Stdl.: singularis, Walker . 

Lophocephala, Lap. — Guerini (Bom.), Lap. 

Opistoplatys, West. — indicus, Walker. 

Family Ectrichodidce. 

Vilius, Serv . — melanopterus (As.), Stdl . 

Ectrichodia, Lep.— tuberculatus (As.), macidiventris, Stdl.: dis- 
crepant (In,), insignia, limbifera, Walker: 
crudelis (N. I.), nigripennis, Fair. 

Ectrichotes, Sci.— pilicomis (As., Mad.), Fair. 
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Family Piratidce. 

Pirates, Bimn. — atro-maculatus (As.), cyaneus, quadriguttatus, 
ochropterus, cordiger, granulatus, Stdl : 
punctus, quadrinotatus, Fabr: cordatus, 
lepturoides (N. I.), Wolff: adjunctus, 
(N. I.), posticus (N. I), sexmaculatus, 
strigifer, basiger (N. I.), decisus (N. I.) 
instabilis (N. I.), latifer, mutilloides (As.), 
naboides, bipunctatus, Walker : pictus, 
Schautn . 

Lestomerus, Serv . — affinis (As.), Serv.: flavipes (N. I.), diffinis, 
Walker : sanctus, Stoll. 

Catamiarus, Sew. — brevipannis (In.), Serv. 

Androclus, Stdl . — granulatus (As.), Serv. 

Family Acanthaspidce . 

Sminthus, Stdl . — fuscipennis (As.), marginellus, Dlst. 

Acanthaspis, Serv. — 5-spinosa (As.), 6-guttata Fabr. : belluo 
(As.), cincticrus (As.), pedcstris (Mad.), 
concinnula (Dec.), biguttula, bistillata, 
(As.), rugulosa (N’. I.), ornata, Stdl : fulvi- 
pes (As.), Vail.: tergemina, Stoll.: unifas- 
ciata, Wolff.: quadrinotata, luteipes (N. I.), 
niegaspilus, dubius, micrograpba (N. I.), 
Walker. 

Pachynomus, King , — biguttatus, Stdl. 

Prostemma, deLap. — carduelis, JDohrn : placens, Walker . 

Family Stenopodidce. 

Oncocephalus, King. — annulipes (As.), Stdl.: naboides (Mad.), 
Walker. 

Stenopoda, delxip. — hastata (N. I.), Walker. 

Pygolampis, Germar. — unicolor (N. I.), concolor, Walker. 
Family Apwtneridce. 

Sycanus, Serv. — collaris (In.) , Stoll : versicolor (Ben.), croceovit* 
tatus, Dohm : indagator, depressus, Stdl.: 
jpyrrhomelas, semimarginatus (As.), Walker . 
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Harpactor, tie Lap . — puleliriventris (N. I.), costalls, (Ben.), 
Stal : obscurus (As.),nigricollis(As.),jDaK.: 
fuscipes, Stoll. 

Euagor&s, Burnt . — famulus, atrispinus, dichrous (As.), cons- 
persus Stdl . 

Family Emesidc e. 

Emesa, Fair. — filum, Fabr. 

Family Gerridce. 

Gerris, Lair . — fossarum, Fabr. 

Ptiloincra, Serv. — laticauda (As., Bur.), Hard. 

Family Bel ost omatulw . 

Bclostoma, Latr. — indica (As., Bur.), Serv. 

Spha?rodema, Lap. — annulatum, Fabr. 

Family Nepidee . 

Banatra, Fabr. — elongata, filiformis, Fabr.: niacroplitlialma, 
Walker. 

Lacotreplies, Stdl. — ruber (As.), Linn. : japonensis (As.), Scott.: 
robustus (As.), 

References. 
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II.— HEM1PTEBA-H0M0PTERA. 

I.— Oicadina. 

Family — S tridulantia.— C icadas. 

Polynenra, Weet. — ducaliB (Nep.), West. 

Platypleura, Serv. — phalaenoidos (In.), Sphinx (N. I.), cerrina 
(N. I.), straminea (N. I.), interna, Walk., 
andamana, Diet. 

Oxyplenra, Serv.— -sanguiflua (N, I.),basialba (N.I.), Bufo, Walk. 
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Tacua, Serv . — speciosa, III. 

Tosena } Serv. — melanoptera (As.,N. I), White: Mearesiana (Him.), 
West,: splendid a (As.), albata (N. I.), Dist. 

Huecliys, Serv . — phalaunata (As., N. I., Bur.), splendid ula 
(As., N. I.), Fabr. : 8-notat.a (A.), West,: 
transversa, Walk, 

G senna, Sew, — sulphurea [=pulcliella, West.’], (N. I.), Hope: 
dives (As.), West. 

Mogannia, Serv. — illustrata (N. I), Serv.: recta, obliqua, Locus- 
ta, lacteipennis (N. I.), quadrimaculata (N. 
I.), Terpsichore, Walk . 

Dundubia, Serv. — obtecta (N. 1)., Fabr. : vaginata (As.), Serv. : 

cinctiinanus (As.), ramifcra (As.), yibrans 
(As.), microdon (N.L), lateralis (As.), Ura- 
nia, Nicomache (N. I.), tigrina (Mad.), ma- 
culipes (N. I.), Samia (N. I.), varians (As.), 
saturata (As), singularis, linearis (As.), 
Walk.: Radha (Mad.), Tripurasura (As.), 
Distant . 

Cosmopsaltria, Distant — Pomponia, Tibicen, Stdl: Sita (Bom.), 
Durga (As.), Kama (Darj.), Madhava (A s.), 
Aurungzcbe (Bom.), Distant. 

Cicada, Linn . — subtincta (As.), Araea (N. I.), acorata (N. I.), sub- 
vitta (N. I.), xantes (N. I.), Walk.: apica- 
lis (N. I.), Qerm. : liemiptcra, maculicollis 
(Ben.), Gudr. : imperatoria (Nep.), West. 

Fidicina, Serv.— vicina (As.), Sign.: recta (As.), corvus (As.), 
itnmaculata (Ben.), Walk . 

Family Cercopidce . 

Oercopis, Serv . — nigripennis (As. N. I), Fabr. : signifora (As.), 
ducens (As.), pallida, dorsalis (N. I.), dor- 
simacula (N. Ben.), undata (As.), dorsivit- 
ta (N. I.), humeralis (As.), coslalis (Mad.), 
hilaris (Mad.), basiclava (N. I.), egens 
(As.), pudens (N. I.), dubitabilis (N. I.), 
rotundata (N. I.), amplicollis (N. I ), deci- 
sa (Darj.), Walk.: bispecularis (N. I), 
White: Strongii, West. 
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Cosmoscarta, Stdl — borealis (As.), andamana, Moorei (As.), 
Distant . 

Phymatostctha, Stdl — binotata (Sadiya), Distant . 

Tomaspis, Serv. — (Monecphora) trimacula, (Sphcnorhina) 
contigua (N. I.), intermedia (N. I.), 
proxima *(N.~ I ), approximans (N. I.), 
Walk . 

Ptyelus, Serv. — nebulosus, Fabr. : costalis (N. I.), conifer, quad- 
ridens (N. I.), gut-tifor (N. B.), scxvitta- 
tus (N. I.), punctus (N. B.), subfasciatus 
(N. I.), Walk. 

Apliropliora, Germ. — sigillifbra (N. I.), Walk . 

Family Jassidce. 

Oxyrliacliis, Germ — t a rand us (N. I.), subjecta, unicolor, rudis 
(N. B.), Walk. 

Hypsauchcnia, Germ. — Hardwickii (N. B.), Fairm . 

Centrotus, Fabr. — flexuosus scutcllaris, Fabr. : Damn, Germ. : 

Grazella, Hoff. : assamensis, Fairm. • 
reponens (N. B.), substi tutus (N. B.), 
pilosus (N. I.), Walk.: Paria (N. B.), 
Lef. 

Peutbimia, Germ. — oriental is (N. I.), compacta (N. I.), 
Walk. 

Ledra, Fabr. — aurita, Fabr.: dorsalis (As.), dilatata, plana, scu- 
tellata, fornicata (N. I.), carinata (N. B.), 
punctata (Mad ), cliloroeephalus (N. I.), 
culobata, lineata (N. I.), punctifera (Darj.), 
obligens (N. I.), Walk. 

Epiclincs, Serv. — planata, Serv. 

Tettigonia, Germ. — opponens (N. I.), extrema (N. I.), bella 
(N. I.), j acta ns (N. I.) Walk. : ferruginea 
(As.), Fabr . : rubromaculata (Nep.), Pavo 
(Ben.), quadrilineata (Nil.), semicircularis 
(Mad.), unimaculata (Cal.), Sign. 

Jassus, Fabr.— (Cxolidia) indica (N. I.), Walk. 

23 
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Family Fnlporula \ 

Latemarin, Linn . — Cnrtiprora (As ), cardinalis (Nop.), Butler . 

Fulgora, Linn . — (Hotinus) camlolaria (As.), Linn.; maculata, 
Olio. : gut tala ta (In.), virescens (As.), 
viridirostris (As.), Spinolas (Mad., As.), 
clavata (As. N. I.), geminata (Him.), West.: 
Delessertii (Mad.), subocollata [vnr. ocula- 
tus, TlW], (Mad.), Guer. : pyrorhincha, 
(Nop.) Donor.: ponderosa (As.), Stdl: 
brevirostris (As.) Butler: andamaennsis, 
Distant . 

Pyrops, Serv. — punctata (As. Nep.), Spin. : gnttulata (As.), vivo- 
scens (As.), West.: porpusilla(N.B.), Walk\ 

Cyrene, TFosf. — fusiform is (As.), Wall'. 

Aphaua, Gu4+ — festiva, Fair.: atomaria (N. I.), Burm. : ama- 
bilis (As.), Hope: Saundersii, iniperialU 
(As.), White: Caja (As.), submaculata (As.), 
basirufa (As.), Io (N. 1.), albiflos (Mad.), 
dives (Mad.), dclcctabilis (N. I.), lectis- 
sima (N. I.), placabilis, verisamor (As.), 
Walk. : sanguinipes (As.), Stdl. 

Episcius, Spin. — Gueriuii, Spin. 

Polydictya, Gudr. — basalis (As.}, Guer.: tricolor (Mad., N. X), 
Walk. 

Lystra, Fair. — dimidiata (As.), punicea (As), Hope: West- 
wood ii (As.), Pai'ry. 

Eurybrachys, Gudr. — Lcpelletieri (Ben.), Gudr.: spinosa, Bunn.: 

insignia (Mad.), West. : aeruginosa (N. I.), 
pulverosa (As.), revcrsa (As.), Hope. : de- 
cora (As.), punctlfera (Mad.), tricolor (N. 
I.), subfasciata (N. I.), Walk. 

Dicboptera, Spin. — hyalinata (Ben.), Fair. 

Dictyopbora, Germ. — graminea, Fabr* ; lineata (Ben.), pallida 
(Ben.) r Donov. : indiana, despecta (Mad.), 
nigrimacula (N. I.), albivitta (N. B.), pal* 
lida (N. I.), leptorhina, Walk . 

Cixiw, Latr . — flair isigna (N, I), Meander, Walk. 
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Helicoptera, Serv. — indica (Mad.), fimbria (As.), ferruginea, Walk. 
Derbe, Fabr. — mrosta (N. L), carnosa (N. L), West. 
Elasmoscelis, Spin. — fuscofasciata (As.), Stdl. 

Issus, Fabr . — pectinipennis (Ben.), Quit.: apicalis (N. I.), Walk. 
Flata, Fabr. — limbata (N. I.), Fabr. : marginclla (As.), Olio . : 

bombycoides (Mad.), Gu4r. : intacta (As.), 
completa (As), tenella, Walk. 

Pochazia, Serv. — obscura, Qu£r. : guttifera (As.), interrupta 
(Mad.), simulans (N. I.), Walk. 

Flatoides, Gudr. — orientis, truncatus (N. I.), Walk . 

Colobesthes, Serv. — coromandelica, Spin.: conspersa (As.), Walk . 
Paeciloptera, Latr.— truncata (N. B.), Linn.: ferrugata, Fabr. : 

dentifrons, Gudr.: comma (As.), lactifera 
(N. I.), ocellata (Mad.), Antica, intracta 
(Panj.), lutescens (N. I.), Walk.: Maria 
(As.), tricolor (As.), White: vidua (As.), Stdl . 

II. — PHYTOPHTHIRES. 

Family Psyliidce. 

Psylla, Forst. — basalis (N. I.), Walk. 

Family. — A phidina : plant-lice, apparently not examined. 
Family Coccidce. 

Coccus, Linn. — Lacca (In.), Kerr: cacti (In.), Linn. 

Ceroplastcs, Gray.— ceriferus (Mad.), Fabr. 

Monophlebtts, Leach.— atri pennis, Klug : Lcachii (Mad.), Saun- 
dcrsii (S. In.), West. 

III. — ANOPLURA— Lice. 
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NEUROPTERA. 

The order Neuroptera [nerve-winged] includes those insects 
commonly known as white-ants, May-flies, dragon-flies, scorpion- 
flies and ant-lions. u Of all the Linntean orders,” writes Mr. Kirby, 
** this appears to consist of the most discordant tribes: so that it 
seems next to impossible to construct a definition that will include 
them all, unless indeed that a varied meta- 
Keuroptera. morpliosis is its essential character: or, to 

speak more largely, variety itself seems tho characteristic of the in- 
sects composing it in every state, and there is scarcely a common 
distinctive character in their perfect state upon detecting which in 
any individual you may exclaim — this is a neuropterous insect.” 
The insects of this order may, however, be distinguished from tho 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera by tho homogeneous texture of their 
wings; from the Hymenoptcra by their oral arrangements ; from 
the Lepidoptera by the absence of scales on the wings, and from 
the Diptera by the possession of four wings. The wings are mem- 
branous and transparent and are marked with nervurcs so arranged 
as to resemble fine network. The month is formed for bruising the 
food on which the insects live and is never adapted for sucking the 
juices of plants or animals. The abdomen does not possess a sting 
and is rarely furnished with an ovipositor. The antennae are many- 
jointed and hair-like, and the eyes are simple. The thorax is com- 
posed of three segments closedly united together and the abdomen 
is attached to the thorax by its whole breadth. The insects of this 
order are usually divided into foui classes — (1) Pse udo-neu r op ter a ; 
(2) Odonata; (3) Planipennia ; and (4) Phryganina , the last of which 
forms in some systems a separate order under the name Trichoptera . 
To the first class belong the Termitina or whitc-ants, of which no 
description is necessary to residents in India. They comprise 
males, females, and neuters, and live in societies and are omnivorous 
eaters in all states. In the Ephemerina or May-flics tho mouth is 
entirely membranous or very short, and tho posterior wings are 
sometimes wanting. They live in tho perfect state seldom more 
than twenty-four hours. The Odonata include the great family of 
dragon-flies jot which the larvae and nymphs arc aquatic. The Plani 
pennia include the scorpion-flies in which the head is prolonged 
or narrowed in the form of a proboscis ; the ant-lions in which the 
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head is not so prolonged and the aphis-lions somewhat similar to 
the preceding. Though the ant-lions in their perfect state approach 
in form the dragon-flies, they differ much in the character of 
their metamorphosis. The Myrmeleons undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis and their larvae are terrestrial in their habits and of a 
short stout and thick form. They usually construct a cocoon when 
about to undergo the change to the pupa state in which they are for 
the most part quiescent. In the perfect insects, the wings have 
fewer nervures than the dragon-flies, their eyes also are smaller and 
the antenna* are many-jointed. The mandibles are sharp and the 
maxilla* and lower lips have palpi attached to them. The female 
dragon-fly lays her eggs on the water in which the young larvae are 
hatched and also undergo the chango to the pupa state. In both 
states they are very active and breathe through the intestine which 
admits water and with it air mechanically suspended which is taken 
up by the tracheae of the intestines. Although they can only walk 
slowly, they manage to elude their enemies by expelling the water 
in their intestine with such violence as to carry them a considerable 
distance. The genus IJemerobius are miniature ant-lions and prey 
on the Aphides in the same manner that the Myrmeleons prey on 
ants and other insects. The scorpion-flies have along proboscis and 
are in the habit of erecting the last segments of tho abdomen some- 
what in tho manner of a scorpion. The caddis-flies in the larvm 
state form tubes of all sorts of substances within which they move 
about. Some of the sections of this order have been fairly worked, 
hut very much more remains to be done. 

NEUROPTERA. 

I.— PSEUDO NEUROPTERA. 

Family Termitina — Whtie-ants. 

Termes, Linn . — obesus (In.), Mauricianus, Ramb. : taprobanes, 
Walk. : ferruginosus, Latr.% brunneus, 
fatalis, Hagen . 

Family J Embidina. 

Embia, Lair . — Latreillei (Bom.), Ramb. 

Oligotoma, West .— Saundorsii (Ben.), West . „ 
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Family Rrlina. 

Perla, Geoff. — snffusa (Nep.), Walk: Duvaucelii, Pictet . 

* Isagonus, New . — iafuscatus (N. I.), New. 

Family Ephemerina — May-flies. 

- Polymitarcys, Eaton — indicus (N. I., Bom.), Pictet . 
Palingenia, West. — lata (As.), Walk . 

Ephemera, I Amu — immaculata, Eaton: cxspectans, Walker: 
B;efcis, Leach : debilis, Walker. 

II— ODONATA. 

Agrionina. — Water nymphs. 

Caloptcryx, Leach.— gracilis (Bom.), Ramb.: smaragdina, basi- 
laris, De Selys: sinonsis, Linn.: eiliata 
(As.), Fabr. 

Eupli&a, De Selys . — dispar, Ramb.: .lestoidcs, indica, De Selys : 
splendens Hagen . 

Bhinocypha, Ramb. — trimacnlata, unimaculata, trifaciata, quadri- 
maculata De Selys : bisignata, Hagen : 
fenestrella, Ramb.: lincatus, Burin. 

Lestes, Leach. — viridula (Bom.), platystyla, Ramb. 

Argia, Ramb.— quadrimaculata (Boin.), gomphoides (Mad.), 
Ramb. 

Agrion, Fabr. — decorum (Bom.), microcepbalum (Born.), ceri- 
num (Bom.), Ramb. 

Gomphina. 

Diostatomma, CA<wy?.~rapax (Bom.), Ramb . 

JEschnina. 

Anax, Leach. — immaculifrons, Ramb . 

Libellulina. — D ragon-flies. 

Zyxomma, Ramb . — pefciolatum (Bom.), Ramb. 

Neurothemis, Brauer . — Sophronia (MaL), fulvia (Mai.), Drury : 
palliata, Ramb . 

Acisoina, Ramb,— panorpoides (Ben.), Ramb. 
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Libelluln, Linn. — stylata ( Bom ), gotainata (Bom.), intermedia, 
(Bom.), festiva (l3oin.), Gaesia (Bom.), 
trnncatula (Bom,),triviali$ (Bom.),obscura, 
Itamb. : Tikatga (Mad.), equcstris (Bom.); 
lincata, Braminea, contaminate (Mai.), 
Fabr.: variegate, Linn.: Sabina (Bom.) 
Drury. 

* 

' III. — PLANIPENNIA. 

Family Sialina. 

Hermes, Gray. — maculipennis (Mad.), Gray. 

Chauliodes, Lair. — simplex (As.), Walk: snbfasciatus (As.), 
West. : pusillus, M’ Lack. 

Ncuromus, ltarnb. — infcctns (Darj.), montanus (Sik.), fenestralis 
(Darj.), latratns (As.\ intimus, M' Lack.: testa- 
ccus (As.) ; albipcnnis (Nep.), Walk. 

Family Hemerobina — Ant-lions, apliis-lions. 

Iliipcsma, M' Lack. — viridipennis, Walk. 

Mantispa, 111 . — nodosa (As.), quadritubercnlata (N. I.) lineolata 
(Nep.), indica (Nc?p.), West.: rufescens 
(Mad.), Latr.: Cora (Mad.), New. 

Osmylus, Latr. — conspersus, tuberculatus, Walk. 

Chrysopa, Leach — infecta (Mad.), Neie.: Candida, Fabr. 

Falpares, Hagen — paticns (N. I.), infimus (N. L), Walker : par- 
dus (N. I.) ; zcbratus (N. I.) ; 

Macronemurus, Hagen — nefandus (N. I.), Walker. 

Stenares, Hagen— improbus (N. I.), Walker. 

Formicaleo, Hagen — audax (Nep.), verendu (N. I.), vesanus 
(N. I.), minax (N. I.), pugnax* (N. I ), 
dirus (N. I.), truculentus (N. I.), Tappa 
(Nep.), Walker. 

Acanthaclisi, Hagen — inclusa (N. I.), Walker. 

Creagris, Hagen — perfidus (N. I.), Walker. 

Glemmis, Hagen — infeatus (N. I ), tacitus, Walker. 

Myrmecwlurus, Hagen — acerbus (N. I.), iinplexus (N. I.), 

Walker. 
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Myrmeleon, Limit. — infensus (N. I.), morosus (N. I.), Walker. 
Tomatere^, Hagen— ~ pardalis (Mad.), Labr.: astutus (N, I.), 
Walker. 

Idricerus, M'Lach.— decrepitus (N. I.), Walker : obscurus, West. 
Sfplilocerus, M'Lach . — nimins (N. Ben.), Walker. 

Helicomitus, M'Lach.— \ nsimnlans (N. I.), immotns (N. I.), 
dicax (X. I.), verbosus (X. Ben.), profanus 
(X. I), Walker. 

Ogcogaster, West.— tossellata, segmentator (N. I.), West. 
Acheron, Lef — longus (Ben.), Walker. 

Hybris, Ztf/.— angulata (As), Westwood. 

Glyptobasis, M'Lach. — dentifera (Bom., N. I), West. 
Ascalapliodes, M'Lach. — canifrons, West. 

Family Panorpina — Scorpion-flies. 

Bittacus, T.atr. — indicus, Walk. 

Panorpa, Linn. — Cliarpentieri (In.), Burnt.: append iculata 
(Mad.), West.: furcata (Xep.), Hard. 

Family iV eniatopterina . 

, Xematoptera, Burnt . — filipennis (Con. In.), West. 

IV.-PHRYGANINA. 

Family Ilydropsycldna — Caddis-flies. 

Ilydropsyclie, Piet. — hyalina, Piet.: multifaria (Mad.), Walk. 
Stenopsyche, M'Lach. — griseipennis, M'Lach. 

Family Leptocerina. 

Dinarthrium, M Lack.— ferox, M'Lach . 

Setodes, Bambur. — argentifera, M'Lach. 

Leptocerus, Leach — indicus (X. Ben.), Walk. 

Polymorphanisus, Walk.— nigricornis (N. L), Walk. 

Reference*. 

Westwood.— Mod. Claw. Ins. II. 6, 1839: Cab. Or. Ent. t. 34. An. Mag. N. 

H. n. a. VIII. 998, 376. 

Bambur.— m*%o\to Naturellc des Insccte* Neuropt£res. Paris, 1839. 

Pictet, F . — His toi re Naturellc des Insect ea Nearop fcdres (Pt. I. f Perlidit t 
Ft II., Ephemerid©) Genera, 1841-3. 

De Selye Longchamps, E .— Monographic des Libellutid&a d’Europe. Paris, 
1840. 
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Hagen, H.A . — The Tennitina, Ltnneea, XII. 1. 1857- : Bibliotheca Entomo- 
loglca. 

Walker . — Catalogue of the Neuropterous insects in the British Museum, Ft*. 
I— IV. 1852-3-8. 

M 9 Lachlan .— On the genua Neuromas. An. Mag. N. H., 4th Ser., IV., 35 : 
Trans. Ent. Soc , 3rd ser., I., 301, 492 ; V., 247: J. Linn. Soc., XL, 08 (Phrygan- 
tna), 219 (Ascalaphus). 

Eaton .— 'On the Ephemeridae, Trans. Ent. Soc., 1871, page 1. The Neufopte- 
trous fauna of Japan, Ibid, 1875, pdge 613. 


LEP1DOPTERA. 

The order Lepidoptera (seale-winged) comprises those insects so 
well known under the names butterflies and moths. In this order 
the metamorphosis is complete and tlio change to the pupa and 
imago states is well marked. The body comprises the head, thorax 
and abdomen. Tho head is furnished with a 
suctorical apparatus, eyes and antenna?. Tho 
mouth consists of filaments or threads united together to form a 
trunk or tube representing the maxilla? of other insects and adapted 
for sucking the juices on which tho perfect insect lives. The base 
of the trunk is protected by two palpi corresponding to the labial 
palpi of other insects and tho maxillary palpi are small and sub- 
’ obsolete in many species. Tho labrum also is small, conical or sub- 
ulate, and the labium is composed of a single piece, flat and triangular* 
The mandibles are very small and rudimentary and are in some spe- 
cies sub-obeolote. The true eyes are compound, but occasionally 
there are two ocelli between them. The antenna? vary much in 
form in different groups. In the diurnal tribes they terminate in a 
knob, hence tho name Rhopalocera {knob-horned} : in the crepuscular 
groups they are usually fusiform, and in the nocturnal they are thread- 
like or hair-like and assume various forms, hence the name Iletera - 
cerct. In tho last group some are pectinated like the teeth of a 
comb ; others are plumose like a tuft of feathers ; and others again 
are branched. The three segments of flie thorax are in appearance 
one and carry on the upper side the organs of flight and on the 
under side the legs. The abdomen is attached to the thorax by only 
a portion of its breadth and is not furnished with either a sting or an 
ovipositor. The scales which bear tho colouring matter are attached 
to the frame-work of the wings by a stalk or pedicel and are laid on 
somewhat like the tileb on a roof. In form the scales are usually 

24 
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rounded towards the pedicel and truncated at the outer edge with a 
toothed border. Amongst the diurnal Lepidopfcera, tlio wings in 
repose are usually folded perpendicularly, and amongst the crepuscular 
and nocturnal groups the wings are folded horizontally. The legs are 
six in number and the tarsi are five-jointed and have a pair of hooks 
at the end. The first pair of legs are in many species rudimentary 
and of no apparent use, except perhaps to clean the front of the 
liea<d and the trunk. The caterpillars or larvae possess twelve seg- 
ments or articulations which arc furnished beneath on the anterior 
segments with three short scaly legs, terminating in a cushion sur- 
rounded by hooks and on the posterior segments with from four to 
ten false legs. Theso larva} feed on vegetable substances and before the 
transformation into the imago state change to a pupa or chrysalis, in 
which the limbs, thorax and abdomen of the imago may be seen. The 
corneous envelope of the chrysalis varies much in form. In Danai 8 
chrysippus it is of a grass-green or pink colour adorned with 
small spots of gold and is attached by a pedicel to its food plant. 
Other species form cocoons and others again bury themselves in the 
earth. The senses of touch, sight, hearing and smell are strongly 
developed, and the squeak of Acherontia when captured, though 
produced only by tlio air escaping from two cavities in the abdomen, 
may be likened to the fifth sense. 

It is not so necessary to discuss the basis of classification, as the 
different families are sufficiently distinguished in the works quoted 
Butterfl’ 0 *k° 6 References* at foot. The great fami- 

lies of which representatives are found in 
the Kumaon Himalaya are the Nymphalidce , Lemoniidce, Lycce - 
nidw , Papilionidw and llesperidce . The Nymphalidai are numer- 
ous both in genera and species and many are distinguished by 
the strength of their wings and their steady, swift flight. The 
Purple Emperor and the Fritillaries of British collectors belong 
to this family. For the most part, the insect in the pupa 
state is attached by a pedicel and has not the support of the slight 
skein of thread passed round the body which is noticed in other 
families. The fore-legs also are imperfect and unfitted for walk- 
ing. In the Lemomidce the chrysalis is attached by a slender 
thread across the body. They are chiefly natives of tropical Ame- 
rica, and in these hills but four genera have been captured by me, 
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of which, moreover, there are few species. The Lyccsnidw are 
numerous in genera and species and include the Blues, Coppers 
and Hair- streaks of the British collectors. In this family the 
chrysalis is attached by the tail and girt by a silk thread across tho 
body. Tho Papilionidcc include tho true Papilionidce or swallow- 
tails and tho Piertdce or whites. Tho former are always known by 
the apparently four-branched ucrvule and the spur on tho anterior 
tibia). The pupa is braced or sub-folliculato and varies much in 
form. It never has tho head pointed as in the Pieridcv. In India 
the latter family hardly bears out its English name : some, like 
P.JSTabellica, are nearly black ; others are blue, or are adorned with 
red, crimson, chrome, yellow or orange colours. The Ilesperidce 
or skippers arc very numerous in species and individuals. Tho 
pupa is attached by the tail and is supported by a skein of thread 
around the body. This family is also marked by the possession of 
a pair of spurs on tho middle of the hin(^ tibiae, and in India many 
species are adorned with bright colours. 

The differentiation of the genera is chiefly based on the form of 
tho legs and the form and neuration of tho wrings. 1 A clear appre- 
ciation of tho position and nomenclature of tlio neuration of the 
wings is essential to the understanding of any description of the 
diurnal Lepidoptcra. It w ould, however, lead us too for away to 
enter into this subject hero or to discuss the interesting anatomy 
and transformations of this order. We have not the materials for 
estimating exactly the number of species of Lepidoptera found in 
India, but in a large collection from Bengal examined in 1865, tho 
Rliopalocera numbered 409 species and tho Ilelerocera 1,207 spe- 
cies. The single collection of tlio late Mr. W. S. Atkinson, examin- 
ed in 1880, added 650 new species of Heterocera; and if we take the 
numerous additions made by other collectors and the species record- 
ed by others, wo have about 900 species of 12 hopalooera and about 
2,500 species of Heterocera , chiefly from the Bengal Presidency. 
The Heterocera of the north-west Himalaya have hardly been work- 
ed and no good list yet exists for this group. In tho following lists 
the Rliopalocera represent, with few exceptions, actual captures in tho 
tract between tho Tons and ^he S&rda, the Duns and Bhdbar by 

1 Iloineraann’s description of the terminology of the Lepidoptera in Smith* 
sonian Contributions to Knowlodge, IV., M. C., 1662, is accurate and condsa. 
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myself or others. The list of Ileterocera contains also a number of 
typical species captured in Darjiling, Calcntta and western As&m, 
and sent me by the late Mr. W. S. Atkinson as an aid in determining 
species. It is to be regretted that my notes do not enable me to 
separate these from the species actually recorded from Upper India. 
This list can therefore only be taken as a record of species that may- 
or may not occur in the tract for which the JRhopaloeera list shows 
actual captures. 


Hawk -mot ha. 


The Ileterocera include both the crepuscular and nocturnal 
groups, and the list gives the families record- 
ed as occurring in the Bengal Presidency. 
At the foot of the list of each family the genera are noticed which, 
though found in India, have not yet, with few exceptions, been 
identified as occurring in Upper India. The tribe Sphinges or Hawk- 
moths affords numerous examples. They are easily recognized by 
their prismatic or fusiform antennae, which are usually thickest in 
the middle and are terminated by a little flake of scales. They fly 
with great force and swiftness, so that it is most difficult to capture 
them uninjured, and are named from a supposed resemblance in the 
position usually assumed by the caterpillar to the attitude of the 
phinx. They pas3 their pupa stage in the ground. The tribe 
Bombyces is also very well represented in India, but the space at our 
disposal will nofallow us to note the very interesting families com- 
prised in it, except the Bornbycidcs, which from its economic value 
and the efforts now being made to localise 
sericulture in the Dehra Diin demands and 
deserves considerable attention. We shall first reproduce the late 
Captain Hutton’s valuable note on the family which is but little 
known, and coining from a practical naturalist such as be was should 
have wider circulation. We shall then describe the different experi- 
ments that have been undertaken to ascertain whether silk culture 
can be made a profitable practical industry like indigo and tea, 

Hotes on the Bombycidce , as at present* known to us, by Captain 

Thomas Hutton. 


Silk-moths. 


Bombyx Mori \ Linnaeus.— The largest of the domesticated Chinese Bom- 
byces, originally from China, about north latitude 38° to 84.° Also in Japan. 

i Dated 86th July, 1871. So far as I am aware nothing has been discovered 
to invalidate the statement* here mode, and these ' Notes ’ may still be taken as 
a summary of our scientific knowledge of the silk-producing moths of India* 
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This has been cultivated in Europe, especially in France and Italy, as well as in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, Bukhara, Afghanistan, Kashmir, in one or two localities of 
the Northern Paujdb, near the hills, and thrives well at Mussoorec, everywhere 
feeding upon various species of mulberry and everywhere an annual, only 
except at Mussooree, where I can obtain two crops. This is the worm that lately 
failed in France after centuries of domestication. It occurs nowhere in the 
lowland Gangclic provinces, but its name is assigned, in ignorance, to all the 
under-mentioned species. This species has been introduced into Australia, where 
it is said to thrive well, although Dr. Wallace of Colchester 1ms lately informed 
me that Australian eggs do not hatch so kindly and regularly in England as 
English-bred eggs $ instead of coming forth in a swarm, they appear daily in 
small quantities only. This 1 attribute to the high temperature of Australia 
having acted injuriously upon tho constitution, which is debilitated. The best 
silk of all is produced by this species, and readily sells, with good reeling, at 25 
shillings per pound. Mr. Cope sold some at that'ratc which he produced in the 
Pan jab ; and that reared at Mussooree fetched the same price. A splendid silk 
Is produced by crossing this species upon the smaller monthly worm known in 
Bengal as the deni, but the crossing requires great attention, and the cut-turn 
after all may not be worth the trouble, for, unless very closely watched and 
attended to, the worms will invariably revert to annuals. Silk— golden yellow 
when in health. ** 

2. Bombyx lex tor, Hutton.- — This species is cultivated sparingly in several 
parts of India, but its constitution is thoroughly worn-out, and it ought to be 
sent to a liiil climate. At MuBBOoree it thrives well, and although, like the last, 
an annual every where else, here it yields a second or autumnal crop £jeo. It 
was originally brought from China, near Nankin, in north latitude 92°, but is 
fast fading away from Bengal. It is cultivated in France and Italy and in 
China, as well as in Bengal, and in those countries generally produces a pure 
white Bilk ; in Italy there are more white than yellow cocoons, but in France 
more yellow than white ; this is dependent upon climate, as is well shown at^ 
Mussooree, where worms introduced from Bengal produce white cocoons for th% 
first crop, but almost ail yellow in the second crop. The worm being northern 
is impatient of heat and suffers accordingly in constitution ; the silk in conse- 
quenco becoming white, which, as I have elsewhere pointed out, is generally a 
sign of loss of constitution, not only among silk-worms, but among animals still 
higher in the scale of nature ; the natural colour of the worm of B. Mori is nearly 
black-brindle, whereas the worms under domestication are of a siekly creamy 
white. 8o, then, the climate of France, being more temperate than that of Italy, 
produces more yellow than white cocoons. This species is often termed the 
Milanese or Italian stock, and in Bengal is known as tho bara pHh, because 
its cocoon is larger than those of the so-called deU worms or polyvoltines. 
It is cultivated in Asim and, according to Dr. Boyle, is there and elsewhere 
called << Pat major, 9 ' although it is invariably confounded with B. Mori, than 
which it is at least an inch smaller, though in other respects closely resembling it. 
Tho cocoons are of a different texture with more floss. The silk varies in price 
from 18 to M shillings per pound. Unless it be very soon transferred io the hills, 
this species will certainty die out j here I could Insure its life without difficulty. 
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3. Bombyx Cra»i t nutton.. — This is the largest of the monthly worms* 
and in Bengal passes under the native name of the Madrasi or Nistrl, and is as 
usual confounded by Europeans with B. Mori, although the one passes as an 
annual, and the other as a monthly worm. The silk U good* of a golden yellow, 
and the worms thrive best in a temperate climate ; in Asam (apud Royle) it is 
known as <c Pat minor.'* This species is cultivated in several parts of India, 
and thrives well at Mussoorce. It is to be particularly remarked, however, 
that none of the Chinese species, w r hethcr annual or monthly, liavo hitherto 
succeeded in the North-Western Provinces ; Dr Royle long since remarking that 
all the Old Company's filatures did not extend higher up the country than 
about 2° of north latitude, owing to the dry hot nature of the North-Western 
climates. 

4. Bombt/x fortunatu*, Ilutton. — Known to the Bengalis as the dtsi worm 
and, like the others, dignified by Europeans with the name of B . Mori . Silk — • 
golden yellow, distributed over Bengal and other parts of Southern India ; but 
people know so little of the distinguishing characters of species, that it becomes 
▼cry difficult to say what species is alluded to in magistrates’ reports, unless the 
native name is mentioned. This also is one of the polyvoltines. A sure mark of 
distinction between the worm of this species and that of any of the others exists 
In the fact that when near matnrity it becomes of a dull leaden blue color. 
This ppecies thrives best in the cold weather. It is very small, but yields a good 
cocoon, although the returns of silk are said to be uncertain ; there are no dark 
worms observable among them. The worm is figured in 1 he second part of my 
paper "On the Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm.'* 

5. Bombyx sinensis, Hutton. — This is known as the " S£na" of Bengal, 
but, like the others, "Tt originally came from China ; it is very prolific, and even 
It Mussooree goes on y'clding crop after crop np to the middle of December. 
The cocoons vary in colour, some being white and others yellow, while others 
even have a beautiful faint greenish hue. These changes clearly show that tho 
health of the worm is becoming impaired. There is a peculiarity about these 
also which may enable the tyro to distinguish them from any of the others ; while 
aU the other species batch Blowly dnring the morning, from six to twelve 
o’clock, the Stna worms come forth all in a batch, and continue hatching all day 
and all night. 

6. Bombyx arracanensis , Hutton. — This I have only once been able to 
procure and the worms died off soon after hatching. The cocoon is said to be 
larger than those of the Bengal monthlies, but very little beyond the fact of its 
existence appears to be known. As the species is supposed to have been 
introduced from Burma, it may probably turn out to be the same as that which 
was lately reported to exist in Burma. 

7. Bombyx—— I have heard of a species which in Central India la 
•aid to yield three crop 3 of silk in the year, and that as soon as they are hatched 
tho worms are placed out upon mulberry trees and left there until they spin the 
cocoon. Some of the cocoons were kindly sent to me, but were so crushed in 
transit that they were destroyed ; the cocoons were small, but the silk was good, 
of a pale colour and something like that of B. fortunatu *. The following, with the 
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exception of B. Huttoni, arc little known. Mr. F. Mooro wiphes to place them 
In a separate genus under the name of “ Theophita ” one of his chief characters 
being the rows of spines on the larvae ; I object, however, to the establishment 
of this genus, because, in truth, we know little or nothing about them, and as to 
the spines, two species only are as yet known to possess them ; nevertheless, they 
certainly do not stand properly under the genus Bombyx , but we must wait yet 
awhile in order to ascertain whether all can be included in the same genus. 
{B. Horsfieldi (Moore) is a native of Java.) 

8. Tksnphlla Huttoni, WcBtwood. Cab. Or Ent. t. 13/. 4. —This is a wild 
mountain species, feeding on the indigenous mulberry of Simla, Mussooree and 
Almora. I first discovered it at Simla in 1837, and afterwards in great abun- 
dance at Mussooree. In some years they Bwarm to Buch an extent that by tbe 
end of May, the worms of the first, or spring brood, have thoroughly denuded even 
large forest trees, not leaving a single leaf. In this predicament they quit the 
txce in search of another, which they generally find near at hand, and which is 
then soon thickly covered with cocoons spun in the leaves ; but if, unfortu- 
nately, they fail to find a tree at hand, the whole brood perishes, the most for- 
ward worms spinning cocoons among shrubs and grass. The trees thuB denuded. 
Instead of dying, are in another month once more in full leaf, as if nothing had 
happened. T. Huttoni is a strong and hardy species, yielding a beautiful soft, 
whitish silk ; and although the worm is too intractable and wandering to bo 
treated in the usual manner in the house, yet I am by no means sure that it 
cannot be turned to good account by collecting the cocoons from the trees, as was 
evidently done in the outset by the Chinese with respect to B . Mori. 

9. Theopkila bengalensis , Hutton.— If the species discovered some years 
ago in Bengal by my friend Mr. A. Grote is correctly figured in my paper No. 2, 
just alluded to, then that sent to me from Chota Nagpur in 186?, by Mr. Kin^ 
must be distinct, for it is in all' respects as to shape, colouring, markings, &c. r a 
perfect miniature of B. Ilnttoni ; that it is distinct, however, is shown in the 
smaller b!zc both of larva and imago, as well as in its being a poly volt ine instead 
of a bivoltine like B . Huttoni. In Chota Nagpur the food was the leaf o| 
Artocarpus Lakoocha , upon which tree likewise Mr. Grote found his specimen^ 
but as the latter gentleman was in the habit of employing an accurate native 
delineator of insects, I much doubt any error occurring in the figure kindly sup- 
plied by him to me, and therefore am inclined to regard Mr. King’s species as 
distinct from Mr. G rote’s, and would term the Chota Nagpur insect Bombyx 
(Theophila) affix is, (nob.) in reference to the remarkable affinity to B. Huttoni , 
in all its stages. 

10. B. affinis, Hutton.— When the young worms hatched at Mussooree 
from eggs and cocoons were sent from Chota Nagpur, I had no leaves of Artocarpus 
within some miles and was sadly puszled to feed the worms ; I tried, without 
success, the leaves of wild fig trees. Ficus venosa , Morus nigra , Morus sinensis, 
M. mu/ticaulis i, M. eucuilaia , M . ssrrata (wild), but all to no purpose, and I 
had almost made up my mind to lose the species, when it suddenly occurred to 
me to try the leaves of Af. indica. With these I succeeded, the young worms 
riddling tbe hard, coarse leaf into a perfect sieve in a few minutes. Like 2?. 
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Huttoni, in the two first stage* they were dreadfully troublesome, wandering 
down from the branches and spreading all over the tabic, but as they grew 
larger they became more tractable and remained tolerably quiet, eventually 
spinning their cocoons in the leaf like B . Huttoni. 

When the moths appeared, there was equal difficulty in getting them to pair, 
and then even many of them laid no eggs ; those that did so deposited them in 
batches and then covered them over thickly with the brush or tuft of hair at 
the end of the abdomen ; thus the eggs of B. Huttoni are pale straw colour, 
glued to the trunk or branches of the tree, and quite naked, whereas those of 
B . affinit are of an orange colour and covered with dark hair. This renders it 
difficult to detect them on the bark, and the covering is probably used as a non- 
conductor of heat. The eggs of B. Huttoni are scattered along the under side 
of the small branches or over the bark of the trunk, whereas those of B . a (finis 
are placed in patches or groups, and none of the eggs that remain without a 
coating of hair ever produce worms. I obtained four broods, the last being 
reared on the trees of M. nigra in the open air. I am sorry to add that none 
survived the winter, although the cocoons were kept in a room with a fire; thus, 
after all my trouble, I lost the species. The silk resembles that of B. Huttoni, 
and is equally good, although from the smaller size of the cocoons there is less 
of it. Mr. Grote kindly sent me a specimen of hiB moth which, so far as I can 
remember, waa whitish and very much smaller than that of B. offinis . 

11. Theophdasubnotatus, Walker, Proc. Lin. Soc. III., 188(1859). — Nothing 
more is known of this species than is contained in Mr. Walker’s description of 
the moth, and that it was procured from Singapur by Mr. It. A. Wallace ; neither 
the larva nor its food is mentioned. Whether this be a true Theophila or not we 
cannot tell. (7*. mandarina , Moor*, is a native of Chekiang, China.) 

12. Theophila SherwiUi % Moore.— This is closely allied to B. Huttoni, but 
the larva is unknown ; all that has been ascertained is that the specimen was 
obtained from a collection made by the late Major J. L. Sherwiil, but whether 
captured iq the plains or at Darjiling no one knows. People who have often 
collected at Darjiling assure me they never saw the species there; hence I incline 
to regard it as a low lander, feeding on Artocarpus perhaps. All that Moore says 
of it is that it is M allied to B. Huttoni and differs from it in being somewhat 
larger, and of a grayer colour, the fore-wing having the apical patch, fuliginous 
instead of black, and it has only a single transverse discal streak (instead of tho 
two as in B. Huttoni). A most prominent character is that the abdomen Is tipped 
with Mack, as well as having the dark waistband.” 

13. Ocinara religiose Heifer, J. A. S. Ben., VI., 4.— Although this stands 
•• a Bomhyx , the entire description as given by Dr. Heifer applies rather to a 
species of Ocinaia. It is called the Jori silk- worm by Heifer, and the Deo-m6ga 
silk-worm by Mr. Hugon. It is said to occur in As£m and Silhet, but I hare 
failed to elicit information from those localities. Bombyces are far less irratio 
than the allied genera of Theophila and OHnara, and if indigenous in any dis- 
trict, there they will remain year after year, sometimes in greater, sometimes in 
lesser, numbers j but Theophila and Ocinara are both inconstant ; plentiful one 
year, absent altogether the next, and with the latter sometimes for two or three 
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years. Hence Grote for four or five years lost sight of Theophilx bengalenais, 
and no one seems to have seen liclfcr's B. religiose* since the time of its dis*»* 
co very. 

14. Ocinara Lida Moore. (O, Moorei , Hutton) Cat Lep., E. I. C. Mu*., 
II. , 381.—- This species is found at Mussoorce, where it feeds upon the leaves of 
Ficus venosa , the larva being very like that of a Geometra, and spinning a small 
white cocoon on the leaf or against a stone beneath the tree It is too small to 
be serviceable. I named it after Mr. F. Moore, but he tells me it is the same as- 
the Javanese O. Lida . It is a multi voltine. It feeds on the wild flg also. (O; 
diaphanUy Moore, also occurs in tlic Khasiya hills ) 

15. Ocinara lactea , Hutton. — This also occurs at Mussoorec, feeding on 
Ficus venosa and spins a curious little cocoon of a yellow colour within the leaf '; 
over the cocoon is laid a net-work of yellow silk, too small to be of use. It has 
several broods during the summer. The larva is smooth, whereas that of the. 
preceding is hairy. (O. dilcctula , Walker, is a native of Java )• 

16. Ocinara Comma , Hutton. — The moth of this is white, with a dark comma- 
shaped mark on the disc of the upper wings ; hence the name. It occurs both in* 
the Dun and at about 5,500 feet of edevation below Mussoorcc. 

17. Trilocha varians , Moore. Cat. Lep E. I. C. Mus., II., 382. — Is a small 
species found in Kunara ; and again by Mr. Grote in Calcutta. As a. silk-yielder 
it is of no value. For further remarks on these species, consult the second part' 
of my papar “ On the Reversion and Restoration of the Silkworm. ,r (J. Agri.- 
llort. Cal., 1864, Trans. Ent. Soc ). 

18. Cricuta tr\fencslrata t . Ilelfor.— This handsome and curious species is 
found in various parts of India, sometimes in such numbers in the larva state as 
to become a perfectly destructive peat ; it denudes the mango trees of every leaf ^ 
destroys the foliage of the cashew -nut, and is even said to attack the tea plants. 
It occurs in Burma, Asatn, Maul main, andChota Nagpur in Central India. Tho 
cocoons are formed in clusters, so closely interwoven that they cannot be separa* 
ted for reeling, which, iudeed, their very texture prohibits ; they are therefore 
carded, but are not much used ; the cocoons arc very irritating, from a number 
of minute bristly hairs from the caterpillars. I am inclined to think there are 
two species now standing under this name ; as some cocoons are very much reti- 
culated, while those from other localities are far more closely-woven and scarcely 
reticulated at all. This will never prove productive as a silk-yieldcr, unless the 
cocoons can bo reduced to a gummy pulp and used for some other purpose# 
(C. drepanoides, Moore, occurs iu Sikkim.) 

19 . Antheraa Mylitta Drury. — This handsome species is- distributed all 
over India from Burma to Bombay ; but it has to be observed that there are in 
this wide range several distinct Bpeclcs included under the name. To separate 
these effectually must be the work of time, and until it is done, there can 
be no really good Tusseh silk produced. That several of these species are 
capable of producing a very valuable article of commerce is an undoubted 
fact, and ftom its cheapness and durability it would be a boon to that class 
of the British popu'at Ion which cannot afford to indulge in expensive silks. 
At present the native method is this : At the season when the cocoons- 
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have l>ccn formed, tlie jungles swarm with them, and men sally forth to pTneft 
them from the trees. These jungles, however, contain several distinct species, 
a thing of which the natives are profoundly ignorant ; these cocoons are «U> 
promiscuously huddled together placed in hackeries, and carted oil to the dealers. 
They are then sorted according to si/.*, thickness, colour, Ac., and named accord- 
ingly as a kind of trade mark, but without any reference to species. The co- 
coons selected for reeling are treated in the roughest maimer and all kinds spun 
off together ; those that are kept for bree ling are allowed to eat out of the cocoun r 
as it is termed, and to interbreed, still without reference to species ; and as this 
has been going on from time immemorial, of course the species have become blen- 
ded into a most confusing cro s -breed. Hence it results that if a dozen cocoons 
are taken at random, no two moths will resemble each other. 

This system of crossing is not confined to th * Tnsseli group. I have detect- 
ed it more than once in what were tinned Japan worms imported direct front 
that island ; indeed, I have not only detected the cross, but I have succeed rd in 
separating the species which composed it ; in one instance. I found IS. Mori 
crossed with B. sinensis, and on another occasion IS. texior and li sinensis. In. 
the cu^c of domesticated species there is no great difficulty to contend with, hut 
with regard to the wild species the thing is very dillercnt, and, in short, I can 
scarcely yet say t lint I sec my way at all clearly. In the l)chru Dun and extend- 
ing up the hill side to about 4 ,-jDI) feet, perhaps more, we have two species of 
Tnsseli, one? of which is also found in Central India ; what tin* other is I am not 
yet prepared to say, Here, however, we have no artificial crossing, so that our 
species may be regarded as types. The difficult is to get the sexes of two moths 
showing marks of relationship to come forth at the same time, so as fo obtain 
a brood and compare the larva; with others. To trust to the reports of the unsci- 
entific would only add to the confusion. A gentleman residing in one of these 
silk districts kindly fund -lied me with cocoons of what he declared to be dis- 
tinct species, and furnished me with voluminous notes, hut neither the one nor 
the other furnish the slightest data upon which I can work or depend ; that a cross 
exists I can see, but my correspondent is not able to enter into my views and wished. 

20. Anti, tret i tubulo*'J 9 llutton. — This is one of the species that has been 
crossed upon .1. Paphia % aril it seems to he not uncommon throughout Centra! 
Jniia. It is a well-marked species, and as specimens have Imjcii sent to England. 
The silk would probably rival that of A. Papina. 

21. Anti, •ra' i .'-I refrain from naming this until lean obtain more 

specimens; it is found in C ntral India and in the Debra Dun. It is quite dis- 
tinct from either oi the- foregoing. 

22. Anther tea Pcniyi, Gn'r. M'n.— This Hpecies was discovered in Man- 
churia, to the north of ( Ivina, where it feeds on the oak. According to Mr. 
Atkinson he has captured two Hp f enmms of what he declares to be this species 
at Darjiling: these flew to a light placed out in the evening, but nothing 
further was ascertained. The great difference between the climates of Darjiling 
and Manchuria calls especial attention to this discovery, and leads one to wondev 
that the species has not been dete cted at Mussoorce and Simla, both farther to 
Wvv north. 
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23. Anther mu Yamamai, Giu'r. Men. — This is a Japan species and is well 
thought of both in England and in France, where great efforts have been made 
to introduce it, hot as yet with very indifferent success. Last year 1 received an 
ounce of these eggs direct from Japan, and found them to thrive admirably on 
our hill oak ; unfortunately my means were not adequate to the undertaking, as 
gauze covers were found to be indispensable in order to ward off the attacks of 
insects, such as hugs, the larvae of Cocxinellcc , spiders, &c. However, the experi- 
ment was su Idenly cut short, iri one night when the worms were in the fourth 
stage, by the incursion from below of a swarm of large black ants which carried 
off every one. The species however is well worth another trial. 

21. Atithermj assnma , Heifer. — ’This is the Muga or Munga worm of Asam 
which produces a very excellent silk, which, if well reeled by skilful hands, 
instead of being carded, would be extremely valuable. 1 have found this species 
in the Delira Dun feeding upon a tree known to the natives as u Kirki,” but I 
only procured one male and have not since seen another. 

22. A it l her m% Perrottetti 9 Gu»t Men. — Said to occur at Pondicherry, hut 
although 1 long ago applied to the late M. Perrottet, he could not procure 
si specimen of it, although lie sent Anfherma Pttphia (vera) and Actlns Selene • I 
am half inclined to regard it as a inert! variety of A. Pttphia . 

23. Anlhcnta fltl/t;ri 9 Moore. — Is found at Darjiling, the cocoon resemb- 
ling that of the common Tuasch. 

24. Antherm't Frit hi, Moore. — Is another Darjiling species, of which wc 
know no more than of the last. 

25. Anther tea /{oylei Moore. Ts common at Simla, Mnssooree, ATmora, and, 
I think, Darjiling. It feeds upon the common hill oak, spinning a large but 
thin cocoon between three or four leaves. I found it at Simla in the winter of 
183G by following a (lock of tomtits, one of which, after a time, began tapping 
so loudly that I hastened to the spot and found the little fellow hard at work 
on the outer cocoon, from which I drove him off and pocketed the prize. The 
outer coating is very strong, and I do not think it could be reeled ; but within 
this case is the true cocoon, of an oval form and yielding a good silk. The 
worms are easily reared, and sometimes give two or three crops, but this is 
when treated in the house. The males will couple with A nil term a Paphia 9 but 
the produce never comes to anything. 

20. * ■/ — This is a species occurring near Bombay and dis- 

covered by the Messrs. Hobertson of the Civil Service, who regard it as allied 
to A. Yamamai of Japan. From the rough sketch of the cocoon Bent me it 
certainly appears to differ from A . Paphia f though I do not think it can possibly 
be il. Yamamai. (4. Mczan/tooria , Moore, occurs in Asam and A. andamana, 
Moore, in the Andamans). 

27. A ntherma — ? — Nothing is known of this species, except that I 
possess a well-formed (probably male) cocoon of about the size of one of the B . 
Mt>ri i the peculiarity exists in there being no vestige of a pedicel or safety rope, 
the cocoon being equally perfect at both ends. Unfortunately the label has 
been lost, and 1 have not the least recollection of where it came from or who 
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sent it, although I incline to think it came from Madras. I am partiontavTy 
anxious to obtain living specimens of this, which U not only an undescribed 
species, but promises to be a valuable silk-yiclder. These remarks will serve 
to show how much scientific work yet remains to be done in this single genus of 
Anther cea. 

28. Attacua Atlas , Linn. — This is the largest of the real silk-spinners. Is 
common at 5,500 feet at Mussooree and in the Dehra Dun ; it is found also in 
some of the deep warm glens of the outer hills. It is also common at B&wal- 
b&gh near Almora, where the larva feeds almost exclusively upon the tm KUmora" 
bush or Berberia aaiuticci ; while at Mussooree it will not touch that plant, but 
feeds exclusively upon the large milky leaves of Exe^earia insignia. The worm 
is perhaps more easily reared than any other of the wild Bombycider, producing a 
very large and well-stuffed cocoon of a grey colour and somewhat difficult t,> 
unwind ; a strong ley of potash appears to be tlic best solvent. The Bpecies is 
also abundant in Cachar, Silhet, and is found also at Akyab, in Arrakan, as well 
as in China. 

29. Attacua Edwardsii, Wli ite (P. Z. S., 1 859).— This species was discoveredi 
at Darjiling and is much darker in colour than the other, and rather smaller 
In Bize, bat nothing seems to be known of its food and silk. 

30. Attacus Cynthia , Drury (Ms. II, (. Of 2).— Abundant at Mussooree, 
feeding on various wild plants ; common in China, where it feeds on Ailanthua 
glandulos »; found in Asam, Cachar, Sugar. Although it is commonly reported 
4o be under cultivation in different places ( vide Co’onel Agnew’s Assam Report)# 
yet such is not the case, the Attacua ricini being in India invariably mistaken for 
it. Indeed until a few years ago^ when T pointed out the fact, Attacua Cynthia 
was not known to occur in India, the other species passing under that name, as 
the silk-worms did under that of B . Mori. Attacus Cynthia has been imported 
into France and England and reared out in the open air on trees of Ailanthua 
glandulosa ; it has likewise succeeded to some extent in Australia, and 1 believe 
they have it also at the Cape of Good Hope. There are difficulties attending 
the reeling of the silk as there is with all the Attaci , but nevertheless the French 
have succeeded in turning out some very good silk pieces. In England it is not 
quite so highly thought of as it once was. In Australia Mr. C. Brady has 
produced 8i)k from it. 

31. Attacua ricint\ Jones (Trans. Linn. Soc., 1804, p. 42). — Tills Is the worm 
that produces the silk known to the natives as the Arindi silk (from arand , the 
vernacular name of the castor-oil plant) ; it is easily reared and feeds on the castor* 
oil plant, Ricinus communis . The silk is obtained by carding. The chief places 
of cultivation are Asam, Rangpur, and Dinajpur, in Eastern Bengal, not at 
Dinapur, as stated in one of Dr. Bennett's reports. It is also cultivated in 
smaller quantities in other places. The Mckirs to the eastward possess a very 
fine kind with white silk. Attacua ricini thrives well at Mussooree, and has 
been introduced into France, Algeria, Malta and other places. 

82. Attacua Guerini, Moore. — Is known only from a few specimens of the 
iroth in some museum in England, and I am induced to regard it as no more than 
an ill-fed specimen of A . ricini, . I have failed to procure it from any part of the 
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tmuntry, though f have seen an approach to it in ill-fed spec i mens of the former 
in my own trays. This underfeeding or semi-starvation is well exemplified in 
some very Lilliputian specimens of Actiaa Selene, received from a gentleman who 
reared it at Serampur, near Calcutta, where he only supplied the worms with 
food twice a day ; the moths are only a quarter of the natural size. ( A ttacue ail- 
helica. Heifer, occurs in Silhet : A. canningi, Hutton, in the N.-W. Himalaya: 
A. lunula, Walker, in Silhet : A. obscurus, Butler, in Cacli&r). 

33. Actiaa Selene, Hiibner. — Very common in a wild state at Mussoorec, 
whejroit feeds on the wild cherry, wild pear, walnut, Cedrelo paniculata, (?) Coriaria 
nepalensie , and several other forest trees and shrubs. It occurs also at Almora, 
Darjiling, Asam, Cachar, Sagar, and at Serampur, near Calcutta. Mr. C. Turn- 
bull failed to reel silk from the cocoons sent down from this, but it has been 
reeled, though there is not much of it. 

34. Actiaa Manat, Doubleday. — Occurs at Darjiling and is a very largo 
species, but nothing has been recorded of its habits, food, or produce. 

35. Actiaa Zeto 9 Doubled ay. — Is another Darjiling species, the economy of 
which has yet to bo ascertained. Olefins sinensis, Walker, occurs in N. China, 
and A. igne scent, Moore, in the Andamans). 

36. Saturnia pyretorum, Boisduval. — Occurs at Darjiling and in Coch&r, 
but nothing more is known of it. 

37. Saturnia Grotei, Moore (P. Z. S., 1859). — Has been found at Darjiling 
and one or two specimens have been captured at Mussoorce ; but collectors of 
moths make no inquiries as to economy, and for all practical purposes the Bpccics 
might os well remain unknown. I am inclined to think that the larva feeds on 
the wild-pear tree (Pyru* variolosa ). 

38. Saturnia Lindia , Moore.—Of this nothing more is known than 
that it occurred In a collection made by the late Captain J. L. Sherwil], and Is 
supposed to be from Darjiling or its neighbourhood. It is allied to Saturnia 
Grotei . 

39. Saturnia Cidosa , Moore. —From Captain J. L. Sher will's collection 
also, and from North-Eastern India, but we have no information regarding it. 
From itB being closely allied to Saturnia pyretorum, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose it an inhabitant of Darjiling or Cach£r. 

40 . Neorit ffuttoni , Moore. — Found by myself at MussSoree at about 
6 J 500 feet of elevation, feeding on the wild-pear tree. The larva are to be 
found in April. The cocoon is an open net- work, and would produce no 
ailk. 

41 . Caligula Simla , Westwood.— Occurs at Simla, Mussooree, and in Ku- 
maon, feeding on the walnut, Salix babylonica, wild pear tree, &c . ; but the cocoon 
is a mere coarse open net- work, through which the pupa is visible, and yields no 

Bilk. 

49 . Rinaea Thibeta, Westwood.— Occurs at Mussooree, where I have taken 
it on Andromtda o valifoiia, wild pear, Mid common quince. It ocenw mlao in 
Kumaoa, bat tbc .pacific name ia a mlsBomcr. thcinacct dctct ippioachlng 
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Tibet. Specimens were taken out of a collection made In Kurnaon, and because 
/ the collector travelled into Tibet it was ridiculously enough called a Tibetan 
"collection, and the species named accordingly. The cocoon is a coarse open 
net- work, through which the larva is visible, but there is no available 
silk. 

43. Loepa Kaiinka , Westwood.— A very beautiful yellow moth discovered 
.originally in Asdm, occurring also, according to my ideas, at Mussooree. 

Mr. Moore, however, considers mine as distinct. I am not quite satisfied that 
the cocoon will not yield silk, but there is very little of it. 

44. Loepa sivalica , Hutton— Closely allied to the last, and found at 
* Mussooree at about 3,600 feet and lower. It will probably yield a small quan- 
tity of silk. 

46. Loepa Miranda, Atkinson.— Found by him at Darjiling ; a good and 
handsome species, but nothing more is recorded of it. 

46. Loepa sik Jam en»ia 9 Atkinson. — A very beautiful species found by Mr. 
Atkinson at Darjiling. It may be known from the others by the smaller size, 
and by the wings being clouded with maroon. Of its economy nothing is 
known. Three or four other specieB of this family occur in Darjiling and Silhet, 

but beyond their existence nothing is recorded. 

■* 

(The following silk-producing species also occur :-—Rin*ca Zuleika , Hope, in 
Sikkim : Salassa Lola t Westwood, in Sikkim ; Rhodhia newara , Moore, in Nepal : 
Caligula eachara , Moore, In Cachar : Ntorie Shadulla , Moore, in Yarkand; 
JSeorie Stoliczkana , Felder, in Ladak: Saturnia Anna , Moore, in Sikkim. 

Those species which, like Adlan Selene and Antheraa Paphia , weave strong 
compact cocoons, perfectly closed at both ends, are furnished on each shoulder 
with a hard wing spur for the purpose of separating the fibres when the moth is 
ready to come forth ; it may be heard grating against the silk and the point 
. may often be seen protruding. It is common to the genera Actios anil Antheraa 
and was discovered by myBelf. In Atiacw, Neoris, and Loepa the upper end of 
the cocoon is left open, the fibres pointing forward, closely arranged, like the 
fine wires off# mouse- trap. No spine is needed in these genera. In Bombyx and 
others, atttottgh the cocoons arc entire, the silk is loosely woven, and the 
fibres, being moistened by an acid from the mouth, arc then easily separated by 
the claws on the fore-feet of the moths. 

This is about the state and extent of onr knowledge of the Bombycidm of 
India; that there are many other species yet to be discovered no naturalist will 
think of denying. Nature Is the book through which the Almighty teaches 
roan to look from earth to heaven, and as His works and knowledge are bound* 
lets, so hae this beautifully illustrated book no end. 

1 1 here are are two valuable papers published in the J. Agrl-Hort. Soc. Cal. 
by Captain Hatton in 1864: (I) “On the reversion and Restoration of the Silk* 
worm. Part!.; and (II.) Part II., with distinctive characters of silk-producing 
Jtombycid* f* both these are too hmg for reproduction here. . . 
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The following Eommunication regarding certain experiments 
made by Captain Hutton 1 with the Japan, 
Japan e aiik-worm Witl1 the silk-worm also deservo reproduction here. 

Ho writes that ho received the eggs in the 
beginning of March, when they were just beginning to hatch. 
This process went on very irregularly for many days, showing that 
the worms were not in a healthy state. He goes on to say : — 

“ When first hatched the worms had the head and prolegs shining jet black, the 
anterior segment ashy white, and the rest of the body as usual covered with smalt 
tufts of short hair of a pale brown. After the second moult the worm had a good 
deal of the appearance of the little China monthly worm (#. sinensis') known in 
Bengal as the 4 S<na or China ;* the markings and smallness of the worm being in 
some instances quite those of that species, while others of the same age appeared 
much larger and very much resembled the worms of R. Mori or B. textor , being of 
a sickly white with the usual semilunar spots on the back. Like the worms of 
B. sinensis, however, they grew very slowly until the last stage; when the increase 
in size was rapid and the worms bore all the appearance of a barn putu or a dwarf, 
B. Mori being at maturity about 2£ inches long, which is the size to which B. textor 
attains at Mussoorcc. Fora long time I was sorely puzzled to make out what the 
*%orm could be, for the variety in the marking of different individuals was so great 
and so often changing at the time of moulting that l began to think the worm 
must be distinct from any known species, until suddenly the mists of dontft were 
entirely dispelled by the appearance of a black worm in all respects identical with 
those of my reverted B. Mori . From that moment I began to see my way, and 
when at length on the 2nd of May, just 26 days after hatching, the worms began 
to spin their cocoons it ‘was perfectly evident that the worm, about which the 
French have gone mad, and the silk-cultivating world lias made such a fuss, is 
nothing more than a hybrid or cross between the true sickly B . Mori and the little 
monthly B. sinensis or * Sina .* 

According to the labels attached to the wooden tubes in which the eggs arrived 
one hatch should have produced * white * cocoons, and the other * green yet both 
have spun them of the same size and shape, and all are of a patftfklphur yellow , 
except that of the solitary black worm, which is decidedly as to size sfed colour an 
undersized specimen of B . Mori of Kashmir and Cliina. The moths, which dkme 
out on tho 19 th May, arc min*atims of the pale unhealthy specimens of B . Mori 9 
being ashy white with a faint transverse brown line on the upper wing. I have 
preserved some of the eggs wherewith to carry on my observations, and ascertain 
whether eventually the cross will wear out as in other instances, and tho worms 
revert to the annual B. Mori. Further than this I do not consider the worm 
worth cultivating as the uncrossed races from which it is derived are to the, fall 
as good or even better in every respect, for the B, Mori can only be deteriorated 
by such a cross. I have long known these cocoons, having received specimens 
both from Mr. Moore of the E. I, Museum and from M. Guerin -M£neviJlo with a 
request to mention to what species they ^belonged ; I decided that they were 
the produced B,eineneii t but without any idea then that the worm had been 
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crossed. In the colour and size of these eocoons we recdfenise the influence of the 
•mall polyvoltine B, sinensis, and in the shape and texture the influence of Bom- 
byz Mori . As to the univoHmc-polyvolthic character of the worms, all wilt 
depend upou climate, and the degree of influence exercised oyer individual worms 
or moths by v the specicB from which they spring, and no purchaser of eggs in 
Japan, China or elsewhere can ever be certain that he has secured a batch of 
either univoltine, bivoltine or polyvoltine worms, because all experiments 
hitherto tried in the crossing of the various specie* of silkworms have invari- 
ably shown that there is always a strong tendency to revert to the strongest and 
healthiest species. I found this to be the case in my own experiments in crosr- 
ing B. Mori of Kashmir with B . Crasi, the Nistri of Bengal. A cross between 
a univoltine and a polyvoltine species will produce eggs some of which will be 
polyvoltine for a time, others will be bi-or tri-voltine, but the majority (unless- 
in a hot climate) will revert at once to univoltincs or annuals. Climate or tem- 
perature, as I long since remarked, will influence the colour of the cocoons, and 
this is shown in the fact that instead of * white * and * grain* cocoons my 
Japanese worms have all produced sulphur yellow cocoons/’ 

SERICULTURE. 

In 1856, Captain Hutton brought to the notice of Government 
Captain Hutton’s experi- the existence of several species of silk-pro- 
mcnfcfc during moths in Mussooree and the Dehra 

Dun, and suggested that steps should be taken to ascertain whether 
they would submit to domestication like the silk-moth (Bombyx 
Mvri) of China. His proposals were accepted, and in 1858 a grant 
was made to carry them out. In 1859, Captain Hutton reported 
that the wild mulberry tree was unfitted by slowness of growth for 
extended operations and that the quick-growing Chinese plant was 
not attractive to the Bombyx Huttoni, the subject of liis experi- 
ment. Further, that the worms of this species, were irreclaimably 
wild even when crossed with other species and therefore that the 
experiment had failed both as regards the insect and the tree. He 
showed, however, that the climate was admirably adapted for 
sericulture and advocated further attempts with other silk-produc- 
ing moths and other trees. The grant was, however, withdrawn 
and sericultural experiments were left to individual effort for some 
time. In 1850, the Chinese mulberry (Morus chinensia) was 
introduced by Dr. Jameson, and subsequently propagated in the 
Dfin, where it throve luxuriantly, as well as a variety known as if. 
multicaulis, both of which are eminently suited for silk-worm 
breeding. The latter is said to be a variety of M \ dlba though, 
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according 1 to Mr. Duthie, it now varies much from the great shrub 
described under that name. 

In 1867, Captain Murray commenced a series of experiments 
with seed imported from Bengal and obtained good returns in 
quality and quantity. In the meantime the Government gardens 
had distributed cuttings and plants of the better binds of mul- 
berries to all who desired to propagate them, but nothing of 
importance was undertaken and sericulture remained in the purely 
experimental stage in the hands of private individuals until 1874, 
when Mr. H. Ross commenced a plantation of mulberries on a large 
scale at Ambiw&la in the Diin. 

By the end of 1875 Mr. Ross had twenty acres of young trees 

not old enough to produce any leaf and 100 

Mr. Robb's experiments. , 

old trees fully grown. He procured silkworm 

seed from Japan and Kashmir, but during his absence the trees 
were allowed to die, and the seed was neglected. None of that 
procured from Kashmir hatched and not much of the Japan seed 
and altogether only about 48th. of cocoons were produced and 
about five to six ounces of seed, a good deal of which died from 
want of care. The proceedings of the year 1876-77 were equally 
unsatisfactory, and but little progress was made. The report for 
1877-78 is another record of failure, but the carelessness and neglect 
which were marked features in the operations of the previous year 
are wanting on the present occasion. The experiment was through- 
out the year under the personal management of Mr. Ross, whose 

* Mr. Duthie writes : — “ The plant (if. multicaulis ) according to Bureau (De 
Candolle’s Frodromus, Ft. XVII., p. 244) is given as one of the numerous varieties 
of M, alba. He mentions tbat it is cultivated in S. China, where It is considered 
to be the beBt kind for rearing silkworms. I suspect, however, that the ilf. 
multicaulis of N. India, Whatever may have been its origin, is a very different 
plant now to the one known under this name both in Europe and China. M. Bureau 
describes the leaves of the Chinese plant as being very large, and gives, as a 
synonym, ilf. chincnsis, a variety which was introduced by Dr. Jameson from 
China many years ago. The leaves of the latter are certainly very different in- 
appearance from those of the variety known tn the Dtin as M, multicaulis, which 
has small thin leaves. It also differs in its behaviour under cultivation. The 
M . mukioaulis of the I)&a will grow easily in any kind of soil, whereas the M • 
chinensis requires a great deal of care. The effect of cultivation and climate on 
the many varieties of mulberry which have been grown, either for the production 
of fruit or for the supply of leaves as silkworm food, have added very greatly to 
the difficulties of botanical discrimination. This is more or less the cose with 
all such plants whose cultivation has extended from very early periods, The 
characters of the original become in time obliterated or mingled with those of 
the several varieties which have been produced from the Indigenous species. 
M. multicaulis was in leaf on the 1 7th January (lSSO), just a fortnight before 
any other kind in the garden/' ' 


26 
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Attention to the conduct of the experiment and interest in its 
success was undoubted. Nevertheless, both worms and eggs 
failed in an unaccountable manner, the final outturn was very 
small, and a few villagers to whom worms were given succeeded 
in rearing much larger cocoons than any that Were produced on 
the Government plantations. The records of the experiment 
had not been kept in sufficient detail and no data wore available 
from which any lessons that could be relied upon for future guid- 
ance could be drawn. Tho eggs had been kept in Mussooree from 
May to January each year to prevent their hatching during the 
hot-weather and rains, when the climatic influences were unfavour* 
able, and much was expected from the operations of 1878-79 to 
settle many of the questions of detail. The season was, however, 
an exceptionally unfavourable one. Mild weather, at the com- 
mencement of February caused the mulberry to shoot somewhat 
earlier than was customary and induced the growers to bring 
down the seed from Mussooree for hatching at an earlier date than 
usnal. No sooner had the young caterpillars appeared than a sue* 
cession of cold frosty days cut the mulberry shoots back and left 
the grubs with insufficient nourishment, resulting in small cocoons 
of inferior quality. The worm was not killed at once when the 
cocoon was fully formed, but was allowed to partly cut its way 
through before being destroyed ; and even then no precautions were 
taken to dry the cocoons and the worm was allowed to decompose 
within and stain the fibre. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
the report on the small quantity of silk produced was that it was 
superior to Bengal qualities and a valuable addition to the local 
supplies. The representative of a Bradford firm of silk merchants 
Present state of the ex- interested himself very much in these expo- 
rimonts, and in 1879-80 took over their 
supervision^ the financial responsibility remaining with Govern- 
ment* The results were encouraging : over fourteen maunds of 
cocoons were brought in by private rearers, and though the quality 
was not first class, they gave promise of ultimate success. During 
1880 - 81 , the entire responsibility for the supervision remained in 
the same hands and arrangements were made for handing over the 
Government serionltnral establishment and a co nsi derable area 
for mulberry plantations. A scheme was also under consideration 
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for the establishment of mulberry plantations at intervals along the 
slopes of the Him&laya for the purpose of cottage-rearing. The 
great difficulty to be encountered is in the matter of seed, and this, 
can only be overcome by prohibiting the rearing of seed by vil- 
lagers, as the worms raised from this seed are invariably diseased 
and the silk suffers accordingly. It would appear that this pre- 
caution is necessary in other countries also. Ah expert writes 
(1880) 

“In every country without exception the disease has crept in where 
cottagers have been allowed to rear seed. The industry has been ruined by 
it in Asia Minor first, then in Europe (Italy, then France) ; and as each country’s 
stock became effete and diseased, it had to import Beed at great expense, and 
commenced a drain from another conntry, which in turn gave the fatal impulse 
to seed production in the new country with the usual result, that, in hastening to 
become rich rapidly, the people took to breeding from inferior cocoons, instead 
of following their old habits of careful selection, with the consequence of 
deterioration and then disease amongst their stock. Thus Italy commenced a 
drain from Japan long ago, and as Japan stock required renewing yearly in Italy 
(as it would not acclimatise, i.e„ deteriorated yearly till it was of little or no use 
after the third year in Italy), this proved a constant drain and great source of 
revenue to Japan. Then came the failure in France, and once disease creeps in 
where the cottagers are allowed to breed and sell seed amongsi themselves, it only 
takes about five years to ruin a country. Thus France became ruined so far as 
stock goes, and the industry is in a ruinous condition, as I saw last year when 
visiting the silk districts in the south of France. An increased drain came on 
Japan; the Japanese found greater profit in breeding seed— faults in which are 
so diffl cult to discover— to growing and reeling silk, which latter can be so much 
better judged on its merits. They got careless and greedy, and the usual result 
followed ; they have now had the disease amongst them in Japan for I believe 
about six years, and the old confidence in Japanese seed is gone. Thus virtually 
all the seed markets are spoilt, as we know to our cost, ns all our imported seed 
this past season was more or less diseased, and we have lost over Rs. 7, “00 in 
bad seed, besides losing the season. To bring the importance of the question 
nearer home, the old indigenous Panjdb cocoon is excellent. Mr. Halsey, 
as an experiment, imported a few Italian eggs into the Panj&b some six 
or seven years ago, till when the disease was unknown. These Italian eggs 
brought the disease, and now the indigenous race is ruined, and has failed four 
years running. We have over Ra. 5,000 out in advances this year to rearers 
in the PanjAb unworked off owing to the failure again this year. There is 
more in this still, as the natives will not throw away their old seed j and if we 
give them new good seed, they will keep the two together and spread the 
disease amongst our new stock, aud ruin us with yearly importing expenses, did 
We not keep a special rearing establishment out here, or else have plantations 
of our own in the PanjAb, on which wo could keep some check on tfie seed 
used.” 
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The only measures for preventing the rearing and distribution 
of cottage*reared seed that have yet been proposed are that clauses 
should be entered in the contract with the rearers that they should, 
under a penalty, bring in all the green soed-cocoons to the central 
stations to be destroyed there, and that they should rear no other seed 
than that distributed to them. The future of the silk industry is 
now in good hands, and so far as skill, experience and capital *can 
conduce to arriving at success, the conditions exist. There can be 
no doubt that it would not repay a European to conduct the rear- 
ing process himself, but it will give the weaker members of the 
agricultural classes full and remunerative employment, and the 
European will find his place in supervising the cottage opera- 
tions, supplying seed, collecting, sorting and disposing of the pro- 
duce and increasing and tending the mulberry plantations. 

The tribes Noctues , Pseudo-deltoides , Delloides, Pyrale », Geome- 
tres, Crambices, Tortrices and Tineines are all represented in the 
Himalaya. The last three tribes have been but imperfectly worked and 
the microlcpidoptera of India may be said to be almost unknown to 
science. For beauty of colouring and for economic study the Tineines 
yield to none. As observed by a distinguished naturalist, “ the wings 
frequently combine with extreme beauty of colouring the most 
brilliant little stripes and masses of shining silver and burnished 
gold which under the microscope exhibit a most radiant richness. 
This lustrous aspect of many species is but a poor recompense for 
the injury which we receive from many more while in the larva 
state. These clothe themselves ft our expense in the warmest 
woollen garments which they traverse in all directions, leaving 
behind a gnawed and well-worn path so thin and bare as to yield 
to the slightest pressure. They also destroy furs, hair, feathers and 
tnany other articles of domestic economy and are the exterminating 
pests of zoological museums.” The sugar-cane is attacked by a 
borer in the Maurities and West Indies identified as the caterpillar 
of Phalana saccharalis , Fabr. (—Diatma sacchari , Guilding) and the 
aame or an allied species occurs in Bohilkband. Our grain is also 
liable to great damages from moths, and in the Bombay Presidency 
the cotton suffers from the ravages of a small species {Depressaria 
gossypielfa) which deposits its eggs in the germen at the time of 
flowering and the larva feeds on the cotton seeds until the pod » 
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ready to burst, a little previous to which it opens a round hole in 
the side of the pod through which it descends to the ground, and 
burrows into it about an inch, and there assumes the pupa state. 
The perfect insect is dark fuscous brown, the head and thorax 
somewhat lighter in colour : fore-wings with an undefined round 
blackish spot on the disk a little above the centre of a fascia of the 
same colour, crossing the wings a little above the apex, which itself 
is black : under-wings silvery grey, darker towards the hinder 
margin. The only way to arrest its ravages is to dig the soil 
slightly around the roots of the plant and either collect it to the 
depth of an inch and burn it or collect the pupas and burn them or 
apply a caustic solution of lime. Space and time do not allow us 
to note the many species useful to man or destructive of man’s 
labours, and we hope that the day is not far distant when some of 
the many labourers in this field of Natural History will give us a 
series of manuals fitted for the systematist and the economical ob- 
server. Every county in England has an almost complete list, but 
there is not even an attempt at one yet for any order of the insect 
fauna of India. 

tteferemei. 

Papillons exotiques, &c., by P. Cramer, with supplement by Stoll, Utrecht, 
1775-82. In Latin and Dutch, with coloured plates, and giving the type of many 
Indian species. 

Catalogus syatematicus ad Cramerum, by H. Verloren. Traj, ad Rhep. 
1837. 

Sammlung exotlscher Schmetterlinge of J. HQbner : ed. Geyer. Augsburg, 
1806-41 : contains numerous Indian genqja* 

Species g£n€ral des Lcpidoptdrea, bylBolsduvai and Guenee : Rhopaloc&res, 
Paris, 1836 t Nootuclites, by Gueude, 1852 : Deltotdes ct Pyralites, 1854, and 
Uranidea et Phaldnites, 1857. 


British Museum lists, by Gray aud Walker : 1 854 onwards. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Lepidopterous insects contained in the Museum 
of the H. E. I. C., illustrated by coloured figures of new species and of the 
metamorphoses of Indian Lepidoptera, by T. Horsfield, M. D,, London, 18Sfi 
(Part I. only published). 

A catalogue of the Lepidopterous insects in the Museum of the H. E. L O., 
by T. Horsfield and F. Moore. London, 1857 (3 vole, only published), 


The Lepidopterous insects of Nep41, by Dr. Gray. London, 1846* 
The genera of the diurnal Lepidoptera, comprising their generic 
8 notice of their habits and transformations, and * catalogue of the spec 
each genus, by E. Doubie£ay and J. O. Westwood. London, 1846-5* 
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Hollar's list of Lepidopterous inscots in Hligel’s Kaschmir, 1844* 

A list of Lepidopterous insects collected in the N.-W* Himalaya by Captain 
Lang, R. E, by Mr. F. Moore. Froc. Zool. Soc., 1865. 

A list of the same collected in the Bengal Presidency by Mr. A. E. RubboU, 
B.C.S., Mr. W. S. Atkinson, and Captain J. Lind Sherwill, by the same. Ibid. 
December, 1865, and January and May, 1867, p. 44, 611,, 

Description of new Lepidopterous insects from the collection of the late 
W. S. Atkinson, by Hewitson and Moore. Calcutta, 1879-82. 

The following amongst others contain descriptions of Indian species : — 
Butler 9 A. — Lcpidoptera Exotica : Illustrations of typical specimens of Indian 
Heterocera, Brit. Mus. Part v. : Cistula Entomologies: P. Z. S., 
1866, p. 276: 1867, p. 84, 718 ; 1868, p. 221, 599 : 1870, p. 724 : 
1871, p. 252, 518, 526: 1872, p. 26: 1874, p. 274: 1875, p. 3, 
239,391,621 : 1876, p. 136,308: 1880, p. 147, 403: 1881, p. 
602. Trans. X., 511 : besides numerous papers in the Trans. 
Linn. Soc., Trans. Ent. Soc., Ent. Month. Mag. and Ann. Mag. 
N. H., 3rd Ser., XVI., 398 x XIX, 49, 51, 161 : XX. 917, 399 : 
lbidy 5th Ser., V., 221. 

Moore, F.— P.Z. S., 1872, p.555 : 1874, p. 264, 565: 1877, p. 580: 1878, 
p 4,686, 821: 1879, p. 136, 387: 1881, p. 326: Trans. XI., 
63: besides papers in An. Mag. N. H., 4th Ser., XX., 48, 339 : 
5th Ser., I., 227 : Trans. Ent. Soc., 1879, p. 9 : 1880, p. 155 : 
Ent. Month. Mag. and the Lcpidoptera of Ceylon. London, 
1881. 

Lang . — Ent. Month. Mag. IV. 247 and 1 868, p. 36. 

Wood Mason and de Nidville. — J. A. S., Ben., XLVII. ii. 175 : L. ii. et seq. 
The diurnal Lepidoptera of India, Burma, and Ceylon, by Captain G. F. Mar- 
shall, R E., and L de Niceville. Calcutta, 1882. 

Types of Lepidoptera-Heterocera in the British Museum, pts. 1 — 5, 1881. 
Handbook of Indian SilkB at South Kensington, by Wardle, 1881. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Rhopalocera. 

A ™ submontane tract including Tarai, Bhabar, and Dfina. 

B* outer Himalaya. 

Crupper valleys towards and beyond the snows. 

a Family Nymphalidce . 

* Danais, Latr. — Philomela, Zink., B : Tytia, Gray, B, Sept.* 
^ % * Oct/* 

' 43aJ&faa, Moore — similis, Linn., B. 

Tiromala, Moore — Limoiacse, Linn. A : aeptentrl opia , Butler, 
■ A* 
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Salatura, Moore — Genutia, A B ; 6hrysippus, A, Cramer : do- 
rippus, A, King . 

Parantica, Moore — Aglea, A B, Cramer . 

Euplrea, Fabr . — Core, Cramer , A : vermiculata, Butler , B : 

^Deione, WW., B : Phaenareta, Scholl. , B, 
4 rare : splendens, Butler , Kfili Kamaon, B. 

Zophoessa, TFeefteood. — Yama, Moore , B. 

Melanitis, Fabricius . — Leda, Linn. : Banksia, Fabr. : Aswa, 
Bela, Moore, A, B: Constantia, Cramer , B. 

Neope, Butler . — Pulaba, B., Moore . 

Lethe, Hilbner — Europa, Fabr., Bs Dyrta, Felder , B : Rohria, 
Fabr, B : Verraa, Kollar , B : Sidonis, Hexoit - 
eon, B : Hyrania, Kollar , B : Visrava, 
Moore, B. 

Orinoma, Gray. — Damaris, Gray : wooded lowlands. 

Erobia, Balm. — Kalinda, B, C, Moore . 

CaJlerebia, Butler — Scanda, Annada, Nirmala, B, C, Moore: 
hybrida, B, Butler. 

Rhaphicera, Butler — satricus, Doub. et Hew., wooded hills be- 
yond Almora. 

Satyrus, Latr. — Meerula, Felder, C, rare : Schakra, Kollar , B : 
Menava, Moore, C, rare. 

Epinepbile, Hobner— pulchella (=Neoza, Lang), C: pulchra, 
Felder, C : Davendra, C ; Cheena, C, 
Moore : goolmurga, Maiza, rare, Baspa val- 
ley, Lang. 

Aulocera, Butler. — Saras wati^ B, in rains; Padma, B, in rains, 
Kollar : Brahminus, Blanchard, B, common: 
Weranga, Lang, C, rare : Baldiva, Moore , 
C. : Htibneri, Felder, C. 

Calysisme, Moore. — Drusia, Cramer, B : Blasius, A, B. ; Per- 
seus, B, F'abr.; Visala, B, Moore . * > 

Orsotrisena, Wallengren . — Mandata, A, B; Runeka, B# Moore : 

Modus, B., Fabr. ' & 

Samanta, Moore. — Nicotia, Hew., A, B: Nala, Felder, B* , 
L«epch% B, Moore. m 
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Rohana, Moore . — Parisatis, C, rare, Kollar . 

Yphthima, Hubner . — Nareda, Kollar , B: ordinata, Butter, B, 
Philomela, Joh. B: Sakra, Niksea, Hyagriva, 
Moore, B : Methora, Heivitson , B, rare: 
Hubner Kirby , B, all in rains* 

Elymnias, Ilubner . — undu 1 aris, Drury, A, rare in B : leuco- 
cyma, Godari, rare, in K&li Kumaon. 

Pareba, Doubl. — •Vesta. Fabricius, A* 

Telchinia, Doubl . — Yiolte, Fabricius, A. 

Messaras, Drury . — erymanthis, Drury, A, B. 

Atella, Doubleday . — Phalanta, Drury A, B: Egista, Cramer, B. 

Argynnis, Fabr . — Children!, Gray, B : Nip he, Cramer , B, com- 
mon : Clara, Blanch* , B, rare : rudra, B, 
rare ; Kamala, C, rare; Jainadeva, C , rare, 
Moore: Lathonia, Linn., B common* 

Melitsea, Fabr. — Sindnra, C, very rare : Balbita, C, Moore . 

Symbrenthia, Hubner. — Hyppocla, Cramer , B, in forest ; Hyp- 
selis, Godart, B: Hysudra, B, rare, Moore . 

Vanessa, Fabr. — Canace, B, in forest ; urticae, Linn., A, B, 
very common : xanthomela s, Esp., B, C, 
rare : Rizana, C, Moore . 

Pyrameis, Hubner . — indica, Herbst, B : Cardui, Linn., A, B, C, 
very common. 

' Grapta, Kirby — agnicula, B, Moore: C .-album, B, Linn. 

Junonia, Hubner. — Lemonias, A ; Orythia, A ; Asterie, A ; Al- 
mana, A ; Linn.: Hierta, Fabr., A: all 
occasionally in low valleys in hills before 
rains* 

% 

Precis, Hubner.—. Ida, Cramer, B, common m rams ; Iphita, A, 
Cramer ; Laomedia, A, Linn. 

Pseudergolis, Felder .— Wedah (Hara), Kollar, B, common in 
# rains. 

Kallima, Westwood. — Atkinsoni, Ramsayi, Buckleyi, Boisduvali, 
Huttoni, Moore. 

Ergolis, Boisduval.— Ariadne, Linn., A, rare ; B, common. 
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Gyres tis, Boisduval . — Thyodamus, Boisd ., B, common, June : 

Risa, Do. ot j Hew., B, rare, K&li Eumaon. 
Hestina, Westwood . — Nam a. Doubly B, rare : Mena, Moore (?), 
B, rare : persimilis, West., B, common. 
Euripns, Westwood . — Halitherses, Dou. et Hew., B : consimilis, 
West. 9 B, rare. 

Parthenos, Hubner . — Gambrisius, Fabr., B, rare? 

Moduza, Moore . — Procris, Cramer . 

Limenitis, Fabr. — Ligyes, B, Hew : Trivena, Danava, B, Moore : 

Daraxa, Doubly rare. 

Raliinda, Moore . — Hordonia, Stoll. 

Neptis, Fabr . — Manasa, B; Ananta, B, rains; Emodes, B, rare; 

Narayana, B ; Zaida, B ; Amba, B ; Yi- 
kasi, B ; Soma, B ; Ophiana, B ; Nandina, 

A, B ; Aceris, A, B ; Jumba,B, C ; Astola, 
B ; Mahendra, B ; Cartiea, B, Moore : 
Magadha, Felder , B, 0. 

Athyma, West. — Leucothoe, Linn., A, rare ; B, common: Nefte, 
Cramer, B, Kali valley: opalina, Kollar , B: 
Bahula, B, rare ; Cama, B ; Mahesa, B ; 
Asura, B, rare ; Moore : Inara, Do. et Hew., 

B, rare : selenophora, B ; Sankara, B, 0, 
rare, Kollar. 

Euthalia, Hubner . — Lubentina, Cramer , B, rare, KAli valley s 
Doubledayii, Gray, B : Sahadeva, B, rare; 
Darga, B, not common ; Garuda, B, rare ; 
Jahnu, B, rare ; Kesava, B, rare ; Moore : 
Lepidea, Butler , B, rare : Appiades, Men., 
B, rare, Kali : Somadeva, Felder, rare : all 
are rare and difficult to capture. 

Apatura, Fabr. — Bolina, Misippus, Linn., A : dichroa, Kollar , 
B : Namouna, Doubleday , B, rare. 

Dichorragia, Butler . — Nesimachus, Boisduval, B, not uncom- 
mon. 

Dilipa, Moore.-;- Morgiana, West, B, C, not uncommon in 
forests. 

27 
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Charaxes, Ochs. — Athamas, Drury, B : Eudamippus, Dmtbl., 
B, rare: Polyxena, Cramer , B, not uncom- 
mon, very variable. 

Family Lemoniidw. 

Libythea, Fair* — Myrrha, Qodart, B, in forest : Lepita, Moore, 
B, rarer. 

Dodona, Hewitson. — Durga, Kollar, B, common t Egeon, Dou . et 
Hew., B, rare: Ouida, Moore , B, common i 
Eugenes, Bates, B, rare. 

Zemeros, BoisduvaL — Flegyas, Cramer, B, rare. 

Abisara, Felder. — Fylla, Dou. et Hew., B, rare : Echeria, Stoll, 
B ; rare : both near water in rains. 

Family Lyccenidce. 

Miletus, H&bner. — Symethus, Cramer, A : Drumila, Moore, A, a 
straggler. 

Curetis, Ilubner. — Thetys, A, Drury : Bulis, B. Dou. et Hew.: 
dentata, stigmata, B, Moore. 

Cyaniris, Moore. — Akasa, B, Horsfield . 

Chiladesj Moore.— Varunana, A, Moore : Putli, B, Kollar. 

Zizera, Moore. — Kars and ra, A, Moore. 

Tarucus, Moore. — Theophrastus, A, B ; Plinius, A, Fabr.: Nara, 
B, C, rare, Kollar. 

Castalius, Moore.— Rosimon, A, B, Fabr., 

Catochrysops, Boisd. — -Strabo, A ; Cnejus, A, B, Fabr.: Pan- 
dava, A, Horsfield : contracta, B, Butler . 

Polyommatus, Latr. — Bseticu9, A, Linn : pseuderos, B ; dilectus, 
B ; Chandala, A, B ; Kasmira, B ; a!boca> 
ruleus, B, Moore. 

Lampides, Habner.— -®ianus, B, Fabr. : Elpis, B, Godart: Di- 
pora, B, Moore. 

Talicada, Moore. — (Scolitan tides) Nysens, A, rare, Gv4r. Min {7) s 
Vicrama, C ; cashmirensis, 0, Moore. 

Lycaena, Fabr. — PJblacas, Linn., B j Pavana, Kollar, B, rare : 

Ariana, C ; Kasyapa, B, C j Zariaspa, G, 
Baspa valley (?), Moore : timous, Cramer. 
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The following are not distributed : — 

Plcbeius, Dmn. — Pandia, 0 ; Asoka, C ; Kollar : Zena, A 5 
Sangra, A ; Nazira, B, raro ; Kandura, A, 
Moore : Puspa, A, Borsfield : Galathea 
Nycula, Moore), Blanch. ,B: Stoliczkana, 
C; metallica, B, C, rare; Felder: Laius, 
Cramer , A. 

Thecla, Fabricius.— Deria, Moore, B, upper Garhw&l. 

Zephyrus, Balm . — Syla, Kollar , B : Odata, B, G ; Ataxus, B ; 

Duma, B ; Katura, B ; Hevritson : icanus, 
B, Moore. 

Aphnaeus, H ilbner. — Ictis, Hewitson, A: Vulcanns, Fabricius , B. 

llerda, Doubleday . — Tamu, B, rare ; Sena, B, very common ; 

Kollar : Androcles, Dou, ct Hew., B : Oda, 
B ; Brahma, B ; Moore . 

Camena, Hewitson — Ctesia, Hewitson , B. 

Iola us, Hilbner — Longinus, B ; Cippus, B ; Fabricius : Cotys, 
Hewitson , B, rare and doubtful. 

Sithon, Hilbner . — Lisias, B, rare ; Jafra, B, Fabr. : Milionia, B, 
common ; Melisa, B, Hewitson : J angala, 
Horsfield , B : Acte, B, rare ; Onyx, B ; 
Ravata, B ; Moore : last three obtained in 
a soldier’s box, doubtful. 

Myrina, Fabr. — Atymnus, Cramer : B, October in Ddn. 

Deudorix, Hewitson — Perse, Hewitson , B : Nissa, Kollar , B : 
Maecenas, Fabricius (?). 

Arhopala Hew. — Ctentaurus, amantes, Hew. 

Amblypodia, Horsfield . 9 — Diardi (?), Hewitson : quercetorum, B ; 

Ganesa, B ; Moore : llama, Kollar , B. 
dodoneea, B., Moore • 

Family Papilionidce . 

Nychitona, Butler — Xiphia, Fabricius, A : Medusa, Cramer (?). 

Teriais, Swainson. — Lseta, blanda, Boisd Drona, Sari, Hors- 
field: Venata, Moore : Rubella, fimbriata, 
Wallace: Hecabe, Linn.: Candida, brigitta, 

- • Cramer : only in submontane tract and 
lower hills. 
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Huphina, Moore . — Remba, B, Moore . 

Belenois, Hubner. — Mesentina, A, Cramer. 

Delias, Hubner. — Eucluiris, A, Drury: belladonna, B, Fabr: 

Sanaca, C, very rare, Moore : Pasithoe, B (?) f 
Linn . 

Appias, Hiibner.—Faulma, A, Cramer: Galba, A, Wallace : 

Indra, A, B, Moore : Lalage, B, Doubl. : Li- 
bythea, A, Fabricius. 

Fonti% Fabr.— Zeuxippe, A, Cramer : Nerissa, A, B, Fabr.: 
Soracta, B, Moore . 

Metaporia, Butler. — Nabellica, G, Boisd. : Agathon, B ; Cap- 
fausa, B, Moore . 

Synchloe, Ilabner. — Daplitl ice, C, Linn. : Canidia, A, Sparm. : 

Ajaka, B, rare, Moore: Brassicse, B (Far. 
nepalcnsis), I Ann. 

Nepheronia, Butler. — Avatar, Moore , B, rare r Valeria, Cramer , 
A, B. 

Catopsilia, Hubner.— Catilla, Crocale, Cramer , A: Gnoma, A; 

Ilea, A, Fabr. : chryseis, Drury , A : 
Pyranthe, Linn., A: Pomona, Fabr., A: 
all occur also in lower hills. 

Gonepteryx, leach.— Rliamni, Linn. 9 B: Zaneka, Moore, R, C. 
Colias, Fabr . — Croceus, Fourcr., B, very common : Fliedii, 
M6n., B: ladakensis, Felder, G, rare: Erate, 
Esp., B, very common : Hyale, Linn., B. 

Ixias, Hubner.— Marianne, Cramer, A : Pyrene, Linn., A . 

Rhexia, Fabr., B : two last very variable : 
Dharmsalae, B ; frequent, B, Butler : Agni- 
verna, 0, Moore. 

Teracolus, Swains.-— fausta, A, Olivier : ochreipennis, A ; 

farrinus, B, Butler : dynamene, A, King. : 
amatus, A, Fabr . 

Xochloe, Eilbner. — Ausonia (=Dapbalis, Moore), Hubner, C 9 
rare in upper Garhw&l and Basdhr. 

Parnossius, Latr * — Hardwickii, Gray, B, 0, western Garhw&l r 
Jacqucmontii, Boisd,, 0, western Garhwkl; 
Btoliczkanus, Felder, C, from KunAor, 
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Papilio, Linn.— Pompous, Cramer, B, rare in dense forest; .Cly- 
tia, A ; Panope, A ; Polytes, A, B ; Paris, 
B ; Helenus, B, rare from K&li Kumaon (?) ; 
Sarpcdon, B ; Machaon, B, Linn . .• Ages- 
tor, Gray, B, rare: Aristolochise, Fabr., B: 
Govindra, Moore , B, rare : Rhetenor, B, 
rare; Astorion, B, rare; Cloanthus, B, rare, 
Westwood : Erithonius, A ; Protenor, B, 
Cramer : Polyctor, Boisd B : Latreillei, 
Don., B: Nomins, Esp., B, rare, K&li Ku- 
maon. 

Family Ilesperidce. 

Badamia, Moore — exclamationis, Fabricius , A, B. 

Ismene, S wains. — cedipodea, B, Swains. 

Ghoaspes, Moore — Benjaminii, B, Gu4r.-M6n. 

Bibasis, Moore — Sena, A, Moore. 

Parata, Moore — chromus, A, Cramer : Alexis, A, Fabr. 

Pisola, Moore — Zennara, A, Moore. 

Pamphila, Fabr. — Druma, A ; Sasivarna (?), A ; Brahma, B, 
Moore : Augias, A, B, Linn. : Dara, B, Kol- 
lar : Eltola, Ifewitson , B. : Mathias, B, Fabr. 

Matapa, Moore. — Aria, A, Moore . 

Astictopterus, Felder. — Diodes, A, Moore. 

Isoteinon, Moore. — masuricnsis, B, Moore. 

Thanaos, Moore . — stigmata, B, Moore. 

Chapra, Moore. — Agna, B, Moore. 

Padraona, Moore. — Msesa, A, B, Moore. 

Ampittia, Moore . — Maro, A, Fabricius. 

Haipe, Moore. — radians, B, Moore. 

Taractocera, Butler. — Sagara, A, rare ; Danna, B, Moore* 

Hyarotis, Moore. — Adrastus, A, Cramer. 

Tagiades, Hiibner.— Menaka, A, B, common ; Gopala, B, rare % 
Bhagava, A, rare ; Dasahara, A, B, com- 
mon ; Ravi, A, Moore : Atticus, B, Fabr. 

Udaspes, Moore. — Folus, A, B, common, Cramer. 

Coladenia, Afoore-^Indrani, A, B, Moore. 
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Plesioneura, Felder . — Dan, Fa briciu s, B: Putra, A, B ; Chumunda, 
A, B ; Ambareesa, A, B ; Pulomaya, A, 
B ; Dhanada, A, B ; Moore : leucocerca, 
Kollar, B. 

Hesperia, Fabr.— Divodasa, A, Moore: Thyrsis, Fabr., B, rare: 

Cinnara, A, B, Wallace. 

Nisoniades, Mabner. — Tagcs, A, common, Linn. 

Pyrgos. — Galba, A, Fabr. 

II— HETEROOERA. 

Tribe— Sphinges. 

Family Sphirtgidce. 

Sataspcs, Moore. — infemalis, Westwood : nniformis, Butler. 
Hemaris, Balm. — Saundersii, Walker : Hylas, Linn. 
Rhopalopsyche, Butler. — bifasciata, Butler : nycteris, Kollar. 
Macroglossa, Ochs. — gyrans, Sitienc, Walker ; bombylans, Boisd. 

Gilia, Schceff. : Lepcha, catapyrrha, hemich- 
roma, Butler. 

Rhodosoma, Butler — triopus, Westwood. 

Lophura, Boisd. — asiliformis, Fabr. : hiinachala ercbina, Butler. 
Acosmeryx, Boisd. — cinerea, pseudonaga, Butler: sericea, Walker. 
Elibia, Walker — dolichus, Westwood : dolichoides, Felder. 
Pergesa, Walker — acuta, velata, macroglossoides, Walker : Ao- 
teus, Cramer : oliva cea, castanea, Moore : 
aegrota, aurifcra, gloriosa, Butler. 

Panacra, Walker — assamensis, Mydon, variolosa, Walker : Bu- 
bastus, Cramer : vigil, Guir.-Min : Minus, 
Fabr. : metallica perfecta, vagans, Butler. 
Angonyx, Boisd. — Automedon, Busiris, Walker. 

Microlopba, Felder. — sculpta, Felder. 

Cheerocampa, Duponchel. — Alecto, Thyelia, Celerio, Elpenor, 
Linn.: Clotho, Nessus, Drury: cretica, silhe- 
tensis, Lucasii, Boisd. : puellaris, macrome- 
ra, fratema, mirabilis, rosina, punctivenata, 
gonograpta, minor, major, Butler: olden* 
landise, velox, Fabricius : Butus, Drancus, 
Lycetus, Cramer: pallicosta, lineosa, Walker, 
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Deilephila, OcA*.— lathyrus, Walk.: livornica, Esper.: Robertsi, 
Butler . 

Daphnis, Hubner — minima, Butler : Bhaga, Moore : Nerii, Linn. 

Philampelus, Barrie . — Naga, Moore. 

Ambulyx, Walker — substrigilis, West. : maculifera, rubricosa, 
Walker : junonia, liturata, rhodoptera, seri- 
ceipennis, lahora, turbata, consanguis, Butler . 

Mimas, Buhner . — decolor, Walker. 

Polyptychus, Buhner — dentatus, Cramer : timesins, Stoll. 

Langia, Moore — zenzeroides, khasiana, Moore . 

Triptogon, Bremer . — Dyras, indie urn, Walker: decoratum, 
Moore : cristatum, gigas, albicans, silhetensis, 
oriens, massurensis, fuscescens, spectabilis, 
florale, Butler. 

Daphnusa, Walker — porphyria, Butler. 

Leucophlebia, Westwood — lincata, West. : cmittens, Walker: bi- 
color, dainascena, Butler. 

Cypa, Walker — incongruens, Butler. 

Clanis, Buhner . — Deucalion, bilineata, cervina, pudorina, Walk- 
er : phalaris, Cramer : exusta, Butler : su- 
perba, Moore. 

Acheron tia, Buhner . — Styx, West. : morta, Buhner. 

Protoparce, Burm . — orientalis (convolvuli, Moore), Butler 4 

Pseud osphynx, Burm. — nyctiphanes, inexacta, Fo., Walker. 

Diludia, Grote — grandis, melanomera, rubescens, vates, tran- 
quillaris, Butler. 

Apocalypsis, Butler~~ velox, Butler. 

Hyloicus, Buhner — asiaticus, uuiformis, Butler . 

Nephele, Buhner — hespera, Fair. 

Calymnia, Walker. — Panopus, Cramer . 

Tribe— BOMBYOES. 

Family ^Egerudas. 

Spliecia, repanda, contract*, Walker. 

Mehttia, Buhner — bombyliformia, Cramer: EorytioR, West- 
'uwylf . 
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The following genera found in Bengal also belong to this family:—* 
jEgeria, Fabr.: Lenyra, Walker : Pramila, Trilochana, Moore: 
Sciapteron, Staudinger. 

Family Zygcenidw. 

Zygaena, Fabr . — caschmirensis, Kollar : Asoka, Moore % 

Procris, Fabr . — stipata, Walker . 

Syntomis, Ochs* — Schcenherrij Hubneri, Latreillei, Boisduval : 

diapliana, bicincta, Kollar : Atereus, Cyssea, 
Cramer: Passalis, Fabr*: Imaon, humeralis, 
diptera, quadricolor, fervida, subcordata pec- 
toralis, melas, multigutta, confinis,fusiforsmi, 
tenuiformis, cuprea, Walker . 

Artona, Walker — disci vitta Walker: zebraica, confusa, Butler . 
To this family belong the genera : — Northia, Eressa, Phacusa, 
Walker : Notioptera, Butler . 

Family Agaristidce . 

AEgocera, Latr. — Venulia, Cramer: bimacula, Walker. 
Eusemia, Dalman. — adulatrix ( = bellatrix, West.), Kollar: ma- 
culatrix, vicfcrix, West. : basalis, Walker : 
Peshwa, funebris, Aruna, Moore : silhetensis, 
^ orientalis, distincta, dives, sectinotis, Butler, 

Uikaea, Moore — longipennis, Walker. 

Nyctalemon, Dalman . — Patroclus, Linnceus . 

Yithora, Moore — indrasana, Moore . 

The genera Phsegorista, Cleosiris, Boisd Seudyra, Stretch., be- 
long to this family. 

Family Chalcosiidce. 

Phalauna, Walker — polymena, Linn . 

Phanda, Walker — flammans, Walker, 

Nepe, Walker . — Perdica, Walker. 

Milionia, Walker — glauca, Cramer : zonea, lativitta, Moore. 
Thymora, Walker. — Zaida, Walker . 

Pterotbysanus, Walker — laticilia, Walker. 

Epicopeia, Westwood . — Jfolydora, Philenora, Westwood. 

Hisiia, HUbner — papilionaria, Gudrin: flabellicomis, Fabr* 
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Cyclosia, Tltibner— sanguiflua papilionaris, Drury : Panthona, 
Cramer / Midama, Boisduval . . 

Erasmia, Hope — pulchella, Hope - 

Campylotes, Westwood — histrionicus, West, ; Atkinsoni, Moore . 
Chalcosia, fliibner — poctinicornis, Linn. : tiberina, Cramer : 

Adalifa, phatanaria, Walker : albata, Moore 7 
Cornsca, Boisd. 

Pidorus, Walker — glaucopis,. Drury : Zeliea, Zcnotea, DoubL 
Cliatamla, Moore — flavescens, Walker : nigrescens, Moore : 
tricolor, Butler . 

Milleria, Schaff. — me tallica, gemina, fuliginosa, Walker, 
Ilotcrusia, Hope — tricolor, Hope: Edocla, soxpunctata, Risa, . 

DoubL : ASdea, TAnn. : pulcliella, Kollar : 
circinata, scintillans, Boisd*: sliahaiua, Moore: 
magnifica viresccns, dulcis, Butler, 
Trypanopliora, Kollar — semihyalina, Kollar, 

Soritia, Walker — lcptalina, Kollar 

Cholura, Hope — bifaseiata, Hope : glacialis, Moore. 

Agalope, Walker — basalis, Walker: glacialis, primularis, Butler. 
The following genera also belong to this family : — Pliilopator, 
Atossa, Boradia, Arachotia, Cadphises, Canerkcs, Codane, Moore: 
Epyrgis, Schaff. : Scaptesyle, Horpa, Pintia, Laurion, Retina, 
Walker: Amesia, West. 

Family Nyctemeridce. 

Nyctemera, Walker — lacticinia, Cramer : maculosa, Walker. 
Leptosoma, Boisd . — latistriga, Walker . 

The genera Pitasila Arbudas, Moore : Zonosonm, Trypheromera,, 
Butler } also belong to this family. 

Family Buschemidce ;• 

Euschema, Hubner — militaris, Linn*: Bellona, discalis, Walker - 
Family Callidulidee . 

Callidula, IlUbner — Petavia, Cramer . 

The following genera also belong' l(j this family 
Herimba, Datango, Moore . 


28 * 
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Family Lithosiida ?. 

Pentacitrotus, Butler — vulneratus, Butler . 

Doliche, Walker— golida, Walker . 

Cyana, TKa/lw- — detrita, Walker. 

Miltochrista, Hiibner— nubiiascia, Walker : tcssellata, mac tans] 
Butler . 

Toulisna, Walker— tetragona, Walker : sordida, Butler . 

.Hypsa, Hiibner — Alciphron, Cramer: ficus, Fabr .: plana. 

Walker : semiliyalina, Kollar : hcliconia, 
Linn. : lacteata, Butler . 

Damalis, Hiibner — egens, Walker : caricse, Fabr. : javana, 
Cramer : plaginota, Butler • 

Digama, Moore — hearscyana, similis, Moore. 

Neochera, Hiibner — dominia, Cramer : ' marmorea, Walker : 
tortuosa, Moore . 

Tripura, Moore — prasena, Moore . 

Sidyma, Walker — albifinis, Walker . 

Lithosia, Fabr. — bivitta, nigripars, conformis, Walker :v avana 
distorts, nigrifrons, Moore. 

Manulea, Wall — calamaria, Moore. 

Systropha, Hiibner — auviflua, Moore. 

Bizone, Walker. — Bianca, signa, peregrina, peromata, fascicu- 
lata, guttifera, puella, Walker : adita, bellis- 
sima, Moore : pallens, Butler. 

Barsine, Walker — defecta, effraeta, Walker : protiosa, Moore . 

Nudariit, Haw. — subcervina, margaritifera, Walker. 

Utethesia, Ilubner — pulchella, Linn. : venusta, Hubner : cruen- 
tata, Butler . 

Argina, Ilubner — dulcis, Walker : Astrea, Drury: Argus, Kol- 
lar : Syringa, Cramer. 

The following genera are also found in Bengal Calpenia, 
Moore: Eligma, Hiibner : Macrobrocbis, Sehwff.: Paraona, Churinga, 
Yamuna, Mahavira, Korawa, Hesudra, Ghoria, Moore : Chrysseglia, 
Butler : Siraareea, Tarika, Gandhara, Collita, Katha, Moore: Chryso- 
rabdia, Butler : Capissa, Dolgoma, Mithuna, Moore : Cossa 
Walker: Banghana, Moore: Teguiata, Walker : Nisbada, Moore: 
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Zadadra, Prabhasa, Lyclene, Moore : JEmene, Walker : Setina, 
Schrank : Setinochroa, Felder : Vitessa, Grotea, Moore : Tinolius, 
Pliilona, Sesapa, Pitane, Charilina, Melanchroia, Castabala, Agri-» 
sius, Walker : Dciopeia, Stephens . 

Family Arctiidce . 

Nayaca, Moore — imhuta, divisa, Walker : florescens, Moore ; 
suttadra, Moore. 

Alopo, Walker — ocellifera, semicincta, Walker. 

Phraginatobia, Stephens — exclamationis, Stephens . 

Creatonotos, HiXbner — interrupt;!, Linn. : rubricosta, Moofe. 

Hypercompa, Stephens — equitalis, principalis, imperialis, leo- 
pardina, Kollar : multiguttata, longiponnis, 
plagiata, Walker . 

Spilosoma, Stephens — transiens, rhodophila, 4-ramosum, rubes- 
cens, suffusa, plagiata, Walker : quadrira- 
mosa, crythrosona, casignota, Kollar: flava- 
lis, sanguinalis, flavicolor, similis, Moore . 

Aloa, Walker — lactinea, Cramer : punctistriga, candidula, dimi- 
nuta, vacillans, isabcllina, comma, emittens, 
Walker. 

Spilarctia, Butler — abdominalis, Moore : lacteata, jucunda, 
Nydia, confusa, Butler . 

The following genera also belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal: — Glanycus, Diacrisia, Areas, Numenes, Alphaea, Amphissa, 
Alpenus, Icambosida, Anthena, Zana, Dinara, Agrisius, Amerila, 
Ammatho, Amsacta, Walker : Eucliaetes, Clemens : Phissama, Car- 
bisa, Pomprana, Rajendra, Challa, Moore . 

Family Liparidce . 

Epicopeia, West — excisa, lidderdalii, raaculata, caudata, Butler . 

Orgyia, Ochs. — plana, bicolor,. Walker . 

Artaxa, Walker — guttata, varians, atomaria, inconcisa, scintil- 
la!) s, Walker: limbata, Butler: digamma, 
Boxed. 

Charnidas, Walker — Iitura, Walter : cinnamonea, ochracea, 
>J$oore. 

Laelia, circumdata, deliaeaia, Walker. 
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Penora, Wa Iker — von osa, Walter. 

Deroca, Walter — -hyalina, Walker : maculata, Moore . 

Redon, Walker — submarginata, clara, Walker : Grotei, diapha- 
na, Moore : cymbicornis, Butter . 

Euproctis, Ilnbner — plana, antica, divisa, virguncula, lunata, 
atom aria, lutescens, varia, la ti fascia, gam- 
ma, Walker : xanthorrhsea, vitellina, chryso- 
lopha, Kollar: flavonigra, Moore . 

Stilpnotia, Westwood — sub tine ta, sordida, Walker : sericea, 
Moore. 

Oispia, Walker — plagiata, punctifaseia, Walker. 

Dasycliira, Stephens — Apsara, Grotei, strigata, kausalia, mar- 
uta, Moore: (Gazalina) antica, venosata, varia. 
Walker : niveosparsa, Butler. 

Lymantria, Buhner — lineata, munda, snperans, lunata, incerta, 
concolor, marginata, grandis, Walker. 

Assetria, Hillmer — sobrina, albo^nulata, Moore ; cara, Butler. 

Nagunda, Moore — semicincta, Walker. 

fiimala, Moore — argon tea, Walker. 

Apona, Walker — cashmirensis, Kollar. 

Examples of the following genera belonging to this family are 
found in India: — Aroa, Repena, Lacida, Arestlia, Antipha, Melia, 
Procodeca, Pantana, Naxa, Odagra, Bazisa, Gazalina, Ricina, So- 
mera, Enome, Somena, Pandala, Nisaga, Pseudomesa, Pula, Mar- 
dara, Genusa, Walker: Barygaza, Caragola, Harapa, Heracula, 
Mahoba, Daplasa, Cadrusia, Imaus, Locharna, Barhona, Selepa, 
Dura, Pegella, Moore : Chserotriche, Felder : Olene, Porthetria, Pau- 
lis, Hobner: Jana, Boisduval: Leucoina, Porthesia, Stephens . 

Family Notodontidce. 

Cerura, Schrank. — liturata, Walker: Prasana, Moore. 

Cetola, Walker — dentata, Walker. 

Bamesa, Walker — Tosta, Walker. 

Heterocampa, Doubleday— argentifera, Moore. 

Stauropus, Germar — sikkimensis, Moore : alternus, Walker . 

Damata, Walker — longipennis, Walker , 
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Ccleia, Walker — plusiata, Walker: auritracta, Moore . 

Phalera, Hilbner — Raya, Sangana, Grotei, tcnebrosa, Moore : 
fla^escens (?), Walker . 

Ichtliyura, Hilbner— ferruginea, indica, Moore . 

Nioda, Walker— fusiforrais, Walker . 

Paravetta, Moore — discinota, Moore . 

The following genera found in India belong to this family 
Thiacidas, Mosara, Cleapa, Gluphisia, Rosama, Thosea, Setora, Chi- 
lena, Rilia, Nerice, Apela, Ptilomacra, Ceira, Pydna, Berita, Beara, 
Cyphanta, Gargetta, Sybrida, Dudusa, Walker : Menapia, Niganda, 
Rachia, Danaka, Moore: Spatalia, Hoplitis, Pheosia, Tliibner: 
Lophopteryx, Stephens : Notodonta, Ochs. : Anodonta, Boisduval. 

Family Psyehidcc. 

The genera Perina, Eumeta, Walker, Psyche, Fabr ., and Ko- 
phene, Moore , belong to this family in India. 

Family Limacodidce. 

Scopelodes, Westwood —unicolor, vcnosa, Walker. 

Notada, Walker — basalis, rufesccns, Walker. 

Miresa, Walker — albipuncta, Schaffer: castaneipars, Moore : gut- 
tifera, decedens, inornata, Walker. 

Nyssia, Walker — herbifera, latifascia, Walker. 

' Neaera, Walker— graciosa, Westwood : repanda, bicolor, Walker. 
Parasa, Boisd. — punica, Boisd lepida, Cramer: isabella, Moore. 
The following genera also belong to this family; — Messata, Mo* 
nema, Susica, Contheyla, Narosa, Neprapa, Setora, Belippa, Walker: 
Limacodes, Latreille. 

Family Lasiocampidce. 

Lasiocampa, Schrank — Aconyta, Cramer : trifascia, vittata, sub- 
strigosa, decisa, Walker : Bhira, Moore. 
Radhica, Moore — flavovittata, Moore. 

Gastropacha, Curtis — caschmirensis, sulphurea, velutina, Kollar: 
undulifera, Walker. 

Brahmsea, Petiv — Whitei, conchifera, Butler: Wallichii, Gray. 
Eupterote, Hubner-r discordans invalida, Butler: mutans, lineosa, 
testacea, imbecilis, Walker. 
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Dreata, Walter — Hades, Walker . 

Tagora, Walker — glaucescens, undulosa, Patula, pallida, 

Walker. 

A my don a, Walker — basal is, Prasana, varia, Walker. 

Lebeda, Walker — latipennis, nobilis, plagifera, recta, opponens, 
plagiata, concolor, Walker: Buddha, Le/ebre : 
Lidderdalii stigmata, Butler. 

Gangarides, Moore — rosea, Walker: Dharma, Moore. 

Trabala, Walker — Vishnu, Le/ebre: Mahananda, Moore . 

The following genera also belong to this family: — Oeona, Mus- 
tilia, Suana, Andraca, Aplia, Ganisa, Walker .-Estigena, Murlida, 
Mahanta, Chatra, Argnda, Bharetta, Taragama, Aloinpra, Moore : 
Odonestis, Germar: Eutricha, Mctanastria, IlUbner : Jana, ScJiaff 
Sphingognatha, Fereld : Paecilocampa, Trichiura, Clisiocampa, 
Stephens : Pacbyjana, Leptojana, Butler . 

Family Bombycidce . 

Bombyx, Fabr. — Huttoni, Westwood , cultivated at Mussoorec by 
Captain Hutton : textor, Croesi, fortunatus, 
sinensis, affinis, Hutton: Mori, Linn. 

Ocinara, Walker— lactea, Comma, Hutton: Lida, diaphana, 
Moore. 

Tbeophila, Walker— bengalensis, Hutton , Huttoni, west.: Sher- 
willii, Moore: religiosa, Heifer . 

Family Drepanulidce. 

Drepana, Schrank. — bira, Patrana, Moore . 

Oreta, Walker— extensa, obtusa, Walker: Pavaca, Vatama, 
Moore . 

Cania, Walker — sericea, Walker. 

Apona, Walker — pallida, Walker. 

The genera Cifuna and Arna, Walker, also belong to this family. 
Family Satumiidce . 

Cricula, Walker— trifenestrata, Heifer ; drepanoides, Moore. 
Attacus, Linn.—. Atlas, IAnn.: ricini, Jones: Edwardsii, White : 

Canning!, Hutton: Silhetica, Heifer :/ 
obscorus, Butler: Guerinii, Moore , 
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Philosamia, 6?n>te~lunula, Waller . 

AntheraBa, Hobner— Mylitta, Drury: Roylei, Frithii, mezan- 
kooria, Helferi, Moore : nebulosa, Hutton : 
Assarna, Heifer . 

Caligula, Moore — Simla, Westwood: Cachara, Moore • 

Actias, Leach — Selene, Macleay } Leto, Maenas, DoubL 
Saturnia, Schrank. — Anna, Atkinson: I ole, West. : Grotei, Lin- 
dia, Cidosa, Moore . 

Neoris, Moore — Huttoni, Shadulla, Moore . 

Loepa, Moore — Katinka, Westivood : sivalica, Hutton , miranda 
sikkima, Moore . 

llinaca Walker*— Zuleika, Hope : extensa, Butler : Thibcta, 
West . 

Family Cossidce. 

Cossus, i'aftr. — Cadambae, cashmiriensis, Moore . 

Zenzera, Latr. — Mineus, Asylas, Crcemer : indica, Sehaff. : sig- 
nata, pusilla, conferta, Walker: multistrigata, 
Moore . 

The genera Pliragmatsecia, Newman , and Rhodia, Moore, belong 
to this family. 

Family Ilepialidas . 

, Phaasus, Stephens — signifer, : Aboe, Moore. 

Hepialus, Fabr. — nepalensis, indicus, Stephens . 

Tribe— Noctues. 

Family Cymatoplioridae . 

Thyatira, OcAs. — Batis, Linn. : albicosta, decorata, Moore . 
Ilisoba, Moore — obstructa, repugnans, Wa/Aer : prominens, liter- 
ata, basalis, vialis, oonfluens* Moore* 

Osica, TFo/fer — undulata, Moore . 

The genera Habrosyne, Palimpsestis, Htibner, Kerala, Saronaga, 
Pitrasa, Tycracona, Sydiva, Moore, also belong t$ this family. 

Family BryophttuUe . 

Bryophila, Treitechk*- albistdgma, literata, nilgiria, median., 
modaata, Moore* 
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Family Hornby coidce. 

** Diplitera, Ochs. — atrovirens, prasinaria, vigens, nigrovirrdfs>. 

Walker : tliscibrunnea pallida, Moore . 

Acronycta, Ochs. — pruinosa,. Giahtde: ftavala, indica, bicolor; 

Moore * 

The genera Gaurena, Walker, and Triacna, Htfbner, belong to* 
this family. 

Family Leucaniidce* 

Mythimora, Hilbner — cervina, Moore. 

Lencania, Ochs. — extranea, exsanguis, Gufn4e : bistrigata, pcni- 
cillata, modesta, lineatipes,adusta,subsignata,. 
Compta, consimilis, naihica, dlbis tigraa, Howra, 
rufistrigosa, abdominalis, Dharma, albicosta,, 
canarica uniformis, griaeofasciata, prominent 
venalba sinuosa, rofescens, nigrilineosa,. 
Moore : Loreyi, Dup.: coliecta, exterior, pros- 
cripta, denotata, bivitata, sejuncta, confusa,. 
decissima,designata, Walker. 

Axylia, Hilbner — renalis, fasciata, irrorata, albivena, Moore * 

Leucophlebia, Westwood — lineata, Westwood. 

Tympanistes, Moore — tes tacea, Moore . 

Auchmis, Hilbner — sikkimensis, Moore . 

The genera Eschseta, Walker , Aletia, Hilbner, Borolia, Moore r 
Simyra, Ochs., Sesamia, Gain, also belong to this family. 

Family Glottulidce . 


Chasmina, Walker — Cygnus, Walker . 

Polytela, Gu4nde — gloriosse, Fabr. : florigera, Gudn4e. 
Glottula, Gu&nie — dominica, Cramer . 

Calymera, Moore — picta, Moore . 

Family Gortyniidoe. 

Gortyna, Ochs. — cuprea, Moore . 

Hydrsecia, Guinie — naxiaoides, khasiana, Moore* 
Family Xylophasidce. 

Xylophasia, Stephens — leucostigma, Moore . 
Spodoptera, Gufa4e— nubes, cilium, Gudnde. 
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Prodenia, Gu4n4e — retina, eiligera, Gn4n4e: infecta, subter- 
minalis, declinata, insignata, glaucistriga, %. 
Walker . 

Chiripiia, Walker — involuta, Walker . 

The genera Dipterygia, Calagramma, Neuria, Gu4n4e: Rhizo- 
gramma, Led,: Sasunaga, Karuna, Moore: Thalpophila, Hubner j also 
belong to this family. 

Family EpisemiidtB. 

Holiophobus, Boisduval — dissectus, Walker, 

Family Apamiidce. 

Aparnca, Ochs, — cuprina, pannosa, latifasciata, mucronata, stri- 
gidisca, basalis, nubila, sikkima, dcnticulosa, 
obliquiorbis, Moore . 

Mamestra, Ochs.— nigrocuprea, suffusa, culta, decorate, Moore : 

Stoliczkae, Felder : infausta, albiflexura, 
Walker . 

Perigea, Gu4n4e — tricycla, Gu4n4e . 

The genera Prospalta and Ilattia, Walker: Luperina, Boisd.: Pa- 
chaetra, JDup.: Geliena, Steph •: Motama, chandata, Moore , belong 
to this family. 

Family Caradrinidce. 

Caradrina, Ochs . — paucifera. Walker: cubicularis, IlUhner: are- 
naoia, delecta, Moore . 

Amyna, Gu4n4e — selenampha, Gu4n4e . 

Agrotis, Ochs. — av er sa, correcta, basiclavis, intracta, Walker: 

quadrisigna, costigera, junctura, modesta, 
fraterna, placida, Moore. 

Spaelotis, Boisd. — Indiana, Gu4n4e : undulans, Moore . 
Ochropleura, Htibner — venalis, spilota, Moore : flammatra, 
Guen4e. 

The genera Triphaena, Graphiphora, Ochs.: Epilecta, Mega- 
sema, Ochropleura, Huhner: Tifacola, Dadica, Moore: Hermonassa, 
Walker: Acosmetia, Stephens , also belong to this family and are 
found in Bengal. 

29 
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Family Orthosiidce. 

Orthosia, Walter — curviplena, externa, sinens, Walker: recti- 
vitta, Moore : erubescens, Butler . 

Xanthia, Gitfade — rufoflava, Walker . 

Dabarita, Walter — subtil is, Walker, 

Cirraedia, Gu&ite — variolosa, Walker. 

The genera Ranaja, Dimya, Moore , and Tseniocampa, Git fa, 
belong to this family. 

Family Cosmiidce. 

Cosmia, Ochs.— hypenoides, Moore . 

Ipimorpha, Iliibner — divisa, Moore . 

Family Iladenidce . 

Polia, Gue'nde — S tevensii, Guinde. 

Agriopis, Boisd . — discalis, lepida, Moore . 

Euplexia, Stephens — striatovirens, discisignata, Moore : distorts, 
Stephens . 

Eurois, Ilubner — crassipennis, repugnans, TFaZfer. 

Hadena, Treit . — niveiplaga, auriplena, Walker : albinota, albi- 
disca, auroviridis, adjuncts, siderifera, Moore . 
Berrhsea, Walker — aurigera, megastigma, Walker: olivacea, 
albinota, Moore . 

To the same family belong the following genera: — Phlogophora, 
Ochs.: Trigonophora, Bubner: Sarbanissa, Walker: Cheeupa, 
Nikara, Hyada, Chutapha, Appana, Moore: Dianthecia, Boisd.: He- 
catera, GW«. 

Family Xylinidce. 


Li thorn i a, Curtis: Xylina, Ochs.: Lyncestis, Walker: Callsenia, 
Iliibner: Cucullia, Ochs.: Jarasana, Moore: and Calophasia, Stephen 
belong to this family and afford examples in Bengal. 

Family Hasmerosiidce. 

Aphiisia, Walker — speiplena, Walker. 

Family Acontiidw . 


Xanthodes, Gufaie— intersepta, stramen, transversa, i 

nocens, imparata, impellens, Walker* 
Canna, Walker— pnlchripicta, Walker. * 


m 
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Acontia, Ochs— olivea, tropica, Gu4n4e : costistigma, basifera, 
signifera, turpis, triradiata, maculosa, oliva- 
cea, Walker: vialis, Moore . * 

Euphasia, Stephens — catena, Sowerby . 

Cliuria, Moore — nigrisigna, ocliracea, Moore . 

The genera Naranga, Hiccoda, Moore , belong to this family* 
Family Heliothida \ 

Heliothis, n&bner — armigera, peltigera, JJubner : perigeoides, 
succinea, Moore . 

Haghuva, Moore — confertissima, Walker. 

Sophaga, Moore — sinuata, Moore . 

Dorika, Moore — sanguinolenta, Moore : aureola, Walker. 

Masai la, Moore — radiata, irrorata, Moore. 

Pradatta, Moore — Beatrix, bivittata, dccorata, modesta, artax- 
oides, Moore. 

Curubasa, Moore — lanceolata, Walker : cruentata, calamaria, 
marginata, Moore. 

Adisura, Moore — Atkinsoni, leucanioides, marginalia, dulcis, 
similis, Moore. 

Family Anthophilidce. 

Hydrelia, Gu4n4e — semilugens, Walker: conjugata, Moore . 

Anthophila, Ochs. — indocisa, marginalis, haemorrhoida, Walker . 

Tima, Walker— margarita, Drury. 

Thalpocliares, Led . — parvula, albida, roseana, trifasciata, quadri- 
lineata, divisa, bifasciata, flavida, Moore - 

Acantholipes, Led.— flavisigna, nigrisigna, hypenoides, Moore. 

The genus Leptosia, Guen4e, belongs to this family. 

Family Erastriidce. 

Erastria, Ochs.— pallidisca, marginata, albiorbis, fusca, nubila, 
cidarioides, Moore . 

Phothedes, Led. — bipars, Moore. 

JBankia, Gu4n4e — angulifera, lativitta, erecta, renalis, basalis, 
oblique, Moore. 

Family Eriopidm. v;' 

CaUopistria, ^exotica,, Gu&tife: replete, dapllcans, riya* 

laris, Walker. ■ ■■ 
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The genera Phalga, Methorasa, Cotando, Lugana, Moore, 
and JEgilia, Walker, belong to this family. 

Family — Enrhipidcc. 

Penicillaria, Gudnfe— nugatrix, Gudnde, 

Anuga, Walker— constricta, Gudnde : lunulata, Moore , 

Varnia, Walker — inaeqnalis, ignita ; Walker : fenestrata, Moore, 

The genera Chlumetia, Walker , and Eufcelia, Hubner , belong to 
this family* 

Family Placodiidce, 

The genus Placodes, Boisduval, of this family is found in 
India. 

Family Plumdee. 

Abrostola, OcJis, — subapicalis, Walker : anophioides, Moore, 

Plusia, Ochs. — Agramma, Gudnde : aurifera, Htibner : (Anarta?) 

gemmifera, verticillata, furcifera, ciliaris, 
nigrisigna, ornatissima, extrahens, signifi- 
cans, integra, tetragona, Walker : reticulata, 
pannosa, confusa, argyrosigna, Mooi'e. 

Euchalcia, Htibner, belongs to this family. 

Plusiodonta, Gudnde — chalsytoides, compressipalpis, Gudnde : 
aunpicta, Moore, 

Family Calpidce . 

Orsesia, Gudnde — emarginata, Fabr. : rectistria, Gudnde : tentans, 
alliciens, provocans, Walker, 

Calpe, Treit, — ophideroides, minuticornis, Gudnde : fasciata, 
Moore, 

Culasta, Moore , belongs to this family. 

^ Family Ilemiceridce. 

Westerraannia, Htibner — superba, Walker . 

Family Hyblceidce . 

Phycodes, Gudnde — hintndinicornis, Gudnde : tortricinftj me 99* 
lata, minor, Moore . 

HyUma, Fabr, — pnera, Cromer: firmamentum, const^ta^fi^ft 

tide, :: 
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Family Gonopteridw. 

Cosmophila, Boisd — xanthindyma, Boisd. : indica, Gu&iie. 

£*r; Anomis, Hilbner— guttanivis, Walker : fulvida, Gu&ide. 
Thalatta, Walker — precedens, Walker ; fasciosa, Moore , 
Gonotis, Guinie — lanmargo, Walker : brunnea, Moore. 
Targalla, Walker— infida, Walker . 

The genera Rnsicada, Ossonoba, Walker: Coariea, Falana, Moore, 
also belong to this family. 

Family Amphipyridce. 

Naenia, Stephens — cuprea, chalybeata, Moore. 

Amphipyra, Ochs. — monolitha, Guinie : corvus, Matsch . : cuprei- 
pennis, Moore . 

The genera Tambana, Mithila, Amrella, Moore : Perinaenia, 
Butler : Blenina, Walker, belong to this family. 

Family Toxocampidce . 

Toxocampa, Guinie— costimacula, Gudnde : tetraspila, Walker: 

phantasma, Evers : cucullata, Moore. 
Plecoptera, Guinie — reflexa, Gu4n4e. 

Family Polydesmidce. 

Pandesma, Guinde — Quenevadi, Anysa, Guinie. 

Polydesma, Boisd . — boarmoides, scriptilis, otiosa, Gudnde. 
Family Homopteridce . 

Alamis, Guinde — nmbrina, albicincta, hypophsea, glaucinans, 
Gudnde : spoliata, brevipalpis, optatura, con- 
tinua, Walker. 

Homoptera, Boisd . — albopunctata, infligens, solita, vetusta, 
Walker . 

The genera Bamra, Oromena, Donda, Moore , belong to this 
family. 


Family Hypogrammidce. 


Cyclodes, Gudnde — Omma, Van der Bceven. 

Briarda, Walker~~<&rvix&f decens, preoedons, Walker : Ypristo#: 

• ■ • * • Moore, v • 

Avatha, iter— inoladen#, Walter* : . Z?: 
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Prospalta, Walker — leucospila, Walker. 

Gadirtha, Walker — impingens, inexacta, Walker < 

Callyna, Guinie — s id era, Guinie : monoleuca, Walker : Semi-* 
vitta, Moore. 

Family Catephidce. 

Cocytodes, Guinie — coernla, granulata, Guinie : modesta, Van 
der Hceven. 

Catephia, Guinie — linteola, Guinie. 

Melipotis, Ilubner — tenebrosa, sfcrigipennis, Moore. 

The following genera belonging to this family are also repre- 
sented Anophia, Erygia, Odontodes, Stictoptera, Guinie: Steiria, 
Gyrtona, Aucha, Walker : Zarima, Yapara, Sadaroa, Moore. 

Family Hypocalidce. 

Hypocala, Guinie — rostrata, deflorata, Fair. : efflorescens, sub- 
satura, angulipalpis, Guinie. 

Family Catocalidce. 

Catocala, Ochs. — unicuba, concnba, prolifica, dotata, Walker : 
Nepcha, tapestrina, Moore. 

Family Erehiidce. 

Sypna, Guinie — albilinea, ccelisparsa, omicronigera, Walker : 

plana, replicata, floccosa, brunnea, albo- 
vittata, pannosa, curvilinea, rectilinea, cyani- 
vitta, Moore. 

Tavia, Walker— substruens, punctosa, dubitaria, Walker: cato- 
caloides, bioeularis, Moore. 

Anwonenra, G uinie — hypocy ana, Guinie. 

Oxyodes, Guinie— Clytia, Cramer. 

Family Ommatophoridce. 

Spelredonia, Hcbner — fidacia, Zamis (?), Stoll. 

Patula, Guinie — Macrops, Linn.: Boopis, Guinie. 

Argiva, Ilubner — hieroglyphica, Drury : caprimulgus, Fabricme^ 
Nyctip ao, Htibner— gemmans, Guinie : albicincta, KoUwe;'p^ 
V , puscularis, Linn. : exterior, 

rans, contnrbans, Walker. 

Qmroalophora? Guinie } also belongs to this family. 
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Family IlypopyridOf. 

Spirama, Guinie — holicina, Hiibner : cohserens, Walker : mo> 
desta, distans, Moore. 

Hypopyra, Guinie — Shiva, ossigera, unistrigata, Guinie : vea- 
pertilio, Fabr, : restorans, Walker. 

Hamodes, Guinie — aurantiaca, Gudnie : marginata, Moore. 
Entom ogramma, Guinie — fautrix, Guinie. 

The genus Beregra, Walker, also belongs to this family. 

Family Bendidce. 

Hulodes, Guinie — Caranea, Cramer : Drylla, satumioides, erio- 
phora, Palumba, inangulata, Guinie. 
Hornsea, Guinie — Clathrum, Guinie. 

Family Ophideridce. 

Ophideres, Boisduval — plana, Walker. 

Othreis, Hiibner — fullonica, Linn. : Cajeta, ancilla, Cramer. 
Adris, Moore— tyrannus, Guinie. 

Mtenas, Hiibner — Salaminia, Cramer. 

Rhytia, Hiibner — Cocale, hypermnestra, Cramer. 

Argadesa, Moore — materna, IAnneeus. 

Fhyllodes, Boxed. — ustulata, consobrina, Westwood: fasciata, 
Moore . 

Fotamophora, Guinie — Manlia, Cramer. 

Lygniodes, Guinie — hypoleuca, Guinie: oiliata, Moore. 

Family Ophiusidw. 

Sphingomorpha, Guinie — Chlorea, Cramer. 

Lagoptera, Guinie — honesta, magica, Hiibner: dotata, Fabr.: 
elegans, Van der Hceven. 

Ophiodes, Guinie — separans, triphmnoides, remigioides, basi- 
signnm, Walker : trapezium, Guinie : cnprea, 
adnata, indistincta, Moore: discios, Hollar. 
Cerbia, Wafifcsr— -(Thria) fugitive Walker. 

Ophisma, Guinie — gra vata, torsilinea, lestabilw, Gudnie : oer» 
, flor, contents, attacioola, Walker. - 
Artena, ra^-T-euhbwn, Walkerx ^ ‘ ' ; 
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- Achaea, JEBGftnar— Melicerte, Drury : mercatoria, Cramer : Cyl- 
% lota, Gudnde. 

Serrodes, Guende — Mara, Cramer . 

Naxia, Gudnde — calorifica, circumsignata, Gudnde. 

Calesia, Guende — comosa, hfemorrhoda, stigmolema, Gudnde . 
Hypsetra, Gudnde — noctuoides, Lilacii, Gudnde : perficiens, 
Walker . 

Ophiusa, Gudnde— simillima, anaJis, fulvotsenia, arcto taenia, 
Gitdnde : Achatina, Sulz. : conficiens, prope- 
rata, tumidilinea, frontalis. Walker: falcata, 
Moore . 

Grammodes, Gudnde — Mygdon, Cramer : notata, Fabr. 

The genera Iontha, Doubl: Bcmeroblemma, Athyrma, Htibner: 
Fodina, Gudnde: Dordura, Pasipeda Moore : smd Cotuza, Walker , 
also belong to this family. 

Family Euclidiidce . 

Trigonodes, Gudnde — Cephise, Hyppasia, Cramer : maxima, 
Gudnde. 

Family Remigiidce. 

Remigia, Gudnde — Arehesia, Cramer: frugalis, Fabr.: (Girpa) 
opatnra, opfcativa, Walker. 

Felinia, Gudnde — albicola, Walker: spissa, Gudnde . 

Tribe— Pseudo-Deltoides. 

Family Poaphilidce. 

The genera Poaphila, Borsippa, Dierna, Iluza, Walker: Nasaya, 
Tochara, Moore : Pliurys, Gradate, belong to this family. 

Family Thermesiidoe, 

Sympis, Gudnde— mfibasis, Gudnde . 

Sanya, Gudnde— pnlverata, angulina, Gudnde: Flexus, Moore . 
Thermesia, Hdbner — signipalpis, creberrima, reticulata, Walker ; 
oblita, Moore . 

Azaaia, Walker— rubrieans, Boisduval . 

Selenis, Gudnde~nbrtxpto, Walker: reticulata, obscure, Mot^e* 
Marmormia, Gudnde — Singha, Shivula, Gudnde. 
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Other genera of this family are Mecodimi, Capnode^ Hyperna* 
sia, Guinie: Gimea, Mestleta* Singara, Fascellina, Walker: Dur- 
dara, Raparna, Sonagora, Hingula, Moore . 

Family Forillidce. 

Zethes, Ramluhr — haesitans, xylochroma, Walker : amynoides, 
Moore . 

Cultripalpa, Guinie — partita, Guinie: indistincta, trifasoiata, 
Moore* 

Other genera of this family represented in Bengal are Thyridos- 
pila, Guinie : Harmatelia Acharya, Moore: Phalacra, Egnasia, 
Saraca, Rhaesena, Walker. 

Family Amphigonidce. 

Lacera, Guinie — Oapella, Guinie. 

Amphigonia, Guinie — hepatizans, Guinie: comprimcns, Walker . 
Tribe — Deltoides. 

Family Platydiidce. 

Episparis, Walker — varialis, sojunctalis, Walker: tortuasalis, 
Moore . 

Family Uypenidce. 

Dichromia, Guinie — orosialis, trigonalis, Guinie : quadralis, 
Walker * 

Rhynchina, Guinie — pionealis, Guinie: angulifascia, Moore . 
Hypena, Schrank . — obductalis, narratalia, lacessalis, ignotalis, 
lacertalis, masurialis, Isesalis, abducalis, 
Walker: indicalis, Guinie : ochreipennis, 
• tortuosa divaricata, mediana, ophiusoides, 
incurvata, cidarioides, externa flexuosa, gri- 
seipennis, lativitta, modesta, triangularis, 
occatus, obsimilis, strigifascia, similata, um- 
bripennis, Moore . 4 .... 

The genera Talapa, Coroobara, Apanda, Harita, Mathura, Moore, 
Also belong to this family. 

Family fferminiidce* ■ 

Herminia, Laireille — robustalis, limbosalis, mistaoalis/fracstalxs, 
Guinie ; ^ o^htaoAAlia, vifclia, restricts*^ 

• . daplexa } Moore. 



* ;r &y driB^es, Gutnie*- lei^tiilis, ^i^^5ife. 

B^u{^ 9 Ip^r^kisbonslis, fFaflkr# hrevivittalis, stigmatalis, 
A ■'*'"' vialis, placida, tfoore. 

Boeanq, JFifftfctfr — ranrinalis, renal is, plcta, marginata, Moore. 
The following genera also belong to this family : — Mastygo- 
phora ,Poey: Echana, Locastra, Hipoepa, Lamura, Avitta, Aginna, 
La mi da, Walker : Madopa, Steph, : Zanclognatha, Led . * Rivula, 
JSFudn. : Cephena, Astliala, Pasira, Bibacta, Moore . 

Tribe— Pyrales. 

Family Pyralidce. 

Pyralis, Linn. — Mensalis, phycidalis, Gnenfa : pictalis, Curtis : 

lucillaris, suffusalis, Walker. 

Agastya, Moore — hyblseoides, flavomaculatci, Moore. 

Glossina, Guenie — divitalis, Guenfe. 

Aglossa, Latreille— dimidialis, Gue'nJe. 

The genera Herculia, Stemmatapliora, Walker, also belong to 
this family. 

Family Ennychiidce. 

Pyrausta, Schrank . — absistalis, Walker . 

The genera Ehodaria and Herbula, Guenie, also belong to this 
family. 

Family A sopidce. 

Syngamia, GuMe — octavialis, Walker . 

Agathodes, Guinie — ostentalis, Geyer . 

Leucinodes, Gumie — signlalis, melanopalis, Gudnte. 

The following genera also belong to this family : — Desmia, We*t~ 
wood : JEdiodes, Samea, Salbia, Asopia, Megaphysa, Isopteryx, Te- 
rastia, Guinie : Daraba, Walker : Agrotera, Schrank: Chnarura^ 
Lederer. 

Family Hydrocampidce. 

OEgoeiigmo, Guinie — gibbosalis, crassicomalis, Guinie. ""'X' 
Gataclyata, Ililbner — peribocalis, Walker: magnificalis, Htibhit*. 
Paraponyx, Hilbner — affinialis, linealis, Guinie. 

Hydrocampa, Latreille — picalis, depanctalis, Guinie, . • 
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Lepyrodes, lefudalis, (Diasemia£) geqp^tralis* Walker. 

Plialangiodes, GuSnJe-*&pfa\is, Hiibner. V 
Zebronia, i7rt6^r~plutusalis, aurolinealis, lactfteiwilia, Walker* 
The genus Pycnarmon, Lederer^ belongs to this iamily* * 


Family Margarodidce. 

Glyphodes, Guinie — stolalis, bivitralis, diumalis, Guinie: actor 
rionalis, caesalis, univocalis. Walker. . 

Phakeilara, G adding — indica, Saunders : translucidalis, Guinie. 
Margaronia, IJilbner— conchylalis, vertumnalis, Guinie : psitk 
tucalis, Hiibner : lcodicealis, marthesiusalis, 
pliryncusalis, Walker • 

^yg° s P^ a j Guinie — tyresalis, costiferalis, Guinie. 

-® n Slyphi s i Hiibner — procop iul is, Hiibner: fulvidorsalis, Geyer . , 
Ilurgia, Walker — defamatalis, Walker . 

Tho following genera of this family arc also found in Bengal:—* 
Maruca, Walker: Synclera, Cydalima, Pacliyarches, Sisy rophora, . 
Lederer : fleterodes, Filodes, Guinie. 

Family Botididce .. 


Astura, Guinie — obrinusalis, Walker . 

Botyodes, Guinie — asialis, Guinie. 

Botys, Latreille — pectinicornalis, sabclialis, multilinealis, sellalisj. 

Guinie : caldusalis, scinisalis, tullalis, caldu- 
salis, calc tor alis, iopasalis, monesusalis, 
illisalis, r util alis, (Einealis, amyntusalis,. 
Walker . 

Ebulea, Guinie — europsalis, Walker. 

To tills family also belong Scopula, Sehrank :: Godara, Guinie :: 
and Dyssallactft) Lederer.. 

Tribe— Geometres. 

Family Urapterididm 

Urapteryx, LeocA— podaliriata, Guinie : mulfcisfcrigaria, WaHfoz 
margaritata, Moore ;ci'ocopterata, 2 foliar. 
Chorodna, WTaitor— erebusaria, muricolaria, rectata, 
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Dalima, Moore — apicata, schistacearia, Moore* 

Cimicodes, Guinie — castanearia, craentaria, Moore, 

Other genera are Euchera, Iliibner: Chaerodes, Quintet Lagyra^ 
Auzea, Walker . 

Family Ennomiidat. 

Drepanodes, Guinie — circnlitaria, Walker r argentilinea, Moore* 

Hyperythra, Guinie — luteata, trilineata, Moore * 

Eurymene, Dup, — iuustaria, Moore . 

Crocalis, Treit, — lentiginosaria, angularia, Moore, 

The following Indian genera also belong to this family: — Lux- 
iaria, Litbada, Erebomorpha, Lycimna, Decetia, Omiza, Walker r 
- Caustoloma, Lrderer : Angeroma, Panisala, Agnidra Gurams, Moore r 
l ©dontoptera, Stephens : Selenia, Iliibner : Emfropia, Guinie : Euno- 
mos, Treitschke . 

Family jEnoch rom ii d cb, 

Mergana, Walker — mquilinearia, restitutaria, Walker , 

The genus Corotia, Moore , also belongs to this family. 

Family Amphidasididce. 

The following genera belong to this family r — Amphidasysy 
Gu&iee : Bazura, Walker, 

Family Boarmiidce, 

Hemerophila, Stephens— maurasia, creataria, Guinie: objeetaria^ 
Walker: basistrigaria, Moore. 

Cleora, Curtis — venustularia, Walker: fimbria ta, pannosaria^ 
Moore, 

Boarmia, Treitschke — alienaria, repara ta, Walker: perspicuata* 
contiguata, Moore, 

Tephrosia, Bmsduval — scriptaria, muciduria, Walker : dentiline— 
ata, Moore, 

Hypochroma, Guinie — viridaria> varicoloraria, tenebroBariftj 
Moore, 


The following genera also belong to this family % 


Walk & i Xapdrames, Moore : Amblychia, Ophthalmodes* 



Guinie: Gnophos, Treitschke . 
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Fajnily Qeometridm. 

Geometra, Linn • — avicularia GuSnde : dentata, usta, Walker : 
alboviridis, Moore. 

Thalassodes, Gu4n4e — caelataria, dissimulate, dissita, Walker: 
sinuate, Moore . 

The following genera also belong to this family r — Thalera, 
Comibaena, Htibner : Berta, Walker: Loxochila Neinoria,. Butler : 
Agathia, Gu4n4e. ' 

Family JPulyadidas. 

The genus Eumelea, Duncan , belongs to this family. 

Family Ephyriidce . 

AnisodeS} Gu4n6e — pluristriaria, Walker : sangainaria, diffuse 
ria, Moore . ; 

Family Acidaliidm. 

The following genera belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal : — Hyria, Stephens : Acidalia, Treitschke : Timandra, Dupont 
eliel : Drape todes, Trygodes, Somatina, Argyris, Gu4n4e. 

Family Mieroniidce. 

* 

Micronia, Gu4n4e — fasciata, Cramer : gannata, Guinie : simpli- 
ciata, Moore. 

The genera Myrteta, Walker, and Crosia, Gu4n4e, also belong to 
this family. 

Family Caberiidce. 

The genns Cabera, Moore , belongs to this family. 

Family Mucariidw. 

Macaria, Curtie — metagonaria, emersaria, permotaria, myandaria, 
Walker ; eleonaria, Cramer. 

Eranonda, Moore — semihyalina, Moore. 

Family Ftdoniida. 

Osicerda, Walker — alienata, Walker : trinotaria, Moore. 

Sterrha, iftj&wr—sacraria, Linn. 

The following genera also belong to tj^s family ?’— Aspj|loW» 
Treitechkt : Zomia, Moore : Nobilia, Dooirara, Marcala, CapcDia, 
Walker. 
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Family Zereniidce. 

Hi© following genera belong to this family: — Rbyparia, Hitimer r 
Percnia, Gu&vk : Nelcynda, Walker z Abraxas, Leach ; Vindusara* 
Moore . 

Family Larentiidce . v ; 

Larentia, Duponchel — aerata, Moore : fissiferata, Walker . 
Scotosia, Stephens — miniosata, atrostipata, dubiosata, Walker r 
obliquisignata, venimaculata, Moore . 

Psyra, Walker — cuneata, Walker: similaria, Moore . 

Cidaria, Treitschke — interplagata, Guinie: inextricata, Walker: 
signata, viridata, Moore . 

The following genera also belong to this family: — Oporabia,. 
Stephens: Eupithecia, Curtis: Sauris, Coremia, Gutnie: Melanippe* 
Duponchel: Anticlea, Stephens: Arichauna, Gandarites, Moore*. 

Family Euholiidoe. 

The genus Anaitis, Duponchel , belongs to this family. 

Tribe— Orambices. 

Family Galleridce. 

Propachys, Walker — nigrivena, Walker : linealis, Moore, 
Apsarasa, Moore — radians, Westwood, 

The genus Toccotosida, Walker , also belongs to this family^ 
Family Crambidat. 

Brihaspa, Moore— atrostigmella, Moore . 

The following genera also belong to this family Kamila,. 
Moore: Crambus, Apuriina, Acara, Eschata, Walker: Schxenobius^ 
Scirpophaga, Calamotrepha, Zeller* 

Tribe— Tortrices. 

Family Nycteolidoe* 

The following genera belong to this family : — Hylophila, Hil&~ 
ner: Tyana, Aphasia, Walker. 

Family Tortricidce . 

Orfta, ^Walker — stipatana, onnstana, Walker # 

The genns ASraene, Walker f also belongs to this family- 
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Tribe— Tineines. 


Family Tineidce. 

Adela, WalJcer — gemmelln, griseella, Walsing . 

To this family belongs the following genera : — Tinea, Stainton : 
Porsica, Alavona, Hapsifera, Walker. 

Family Hyponomentidce . 

Hyponomeuta, Zell. — lapidellus, Walsing. 

Psecadia, Zell.— ermineella, hockingella, Walsing. 

To this family belongs the following genera:— Attova, Walker : 
Anesychia, lliibner : Lampronia, Zeller. 

Family Plutellidce . 

To this family belongs the genus Ccrestoma, Latreille. 

Family GelecJddce. 

To this family belong the following genera : — Depressaria, 
Ilaio.; Binsitta, Walker: Parasia, Daponchel : Anarsia, Gelechia, 
-ZEcophora, Zeller: Butalis, Treit. 

Family Gradllaridce. 

To this family belong the following genera : — Gracillaria, Coris-* 
cium, Ornix, Zeller . 

Family Elachistidce • 

To this family belong the following genera : — Cosmopterix, 
lliibner: Atkinsonia, Lozostoma, Stainton . 

Family Lithocolletidce . 

The genns Lithocolletis, Zeller , belongs to this family. 

Family Lyonetidce. 

. The genus Phyllocnistis, Zeller , belongs to this family. 

HYMENOPTERA. 


The order Hymenoptera (membrane joined-winged) comprises 
the insects commonly known as ants, bees, wasps, saw-flies and 
ichneumons, and is distinguished b^ the posterior wings being far* 
nished with hooks by which they are joined on to the posterior 
margin of the fore-wings and thus become united for the purpo»s bf » 
H flight. The Hymenoptera undergo a pt; 

ymenopter*’ pi 
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of the usual three parts, head, thorax and abdomen. The head 
is furnished with a mouth, eyes and antennae. The mouth is form- 
ed for mastication or prehension, except in the bees, in which a suc- 
torial apparatus is developed. The mouth is furnished with mandibles, 
maxillae and an upper and under lip and four palpi or feelers, two max- 
illary and two labial. The under jaws and under lip are generally 
long and narrow, fixed deep in the cavity of the head by lengthen- 
ed muscles, somewhat tubular at their lower portion and often fold- 
ed at their extremity and serving rather for the transmission of 
nutritive juices than for mastication properly so-called. The true 
eyes are compound, but in addition all arc provided with three simple 
eyes or ocelli. The antennae are usually tliread-like or hair-like, 
but vary in form in the different families, and often in the indivi- 
duals of different sexes in the same species. There are four mem- 
branous wings of homogeneous texture, and usually veined instead 
of reticulated. The posterior pair are usually smaller than the an- 
terior pair, and all are, as a rule, transparent, though some species 
possess clouded or spotted wings. The thorax is divided into three 
segments, to which are attached the legs. The first segment is very 
short, and the two others are closely united. In one division the 
trochanters of the legs are attached to the femora by a single articu- 
lation, and in the other division by two joints. The tarsi or feet 
are five-jointed. The abdomen consists of 5-9 segments attached to 
the thorax either by its entire breadth (sessile) or by a slender stalk 
(pedicled). The female is furnished with an appendage called an 
ovipositor or egg-placer, which in some species, provided with a poi- 
son sac and gland, can be converted into a weapon of offence or de- 
fence. The larvae of the Hymenoptera resemble little worms : 
where the food is around them they are white, fat, legless grubs ; but 
where, like the larvse of butterflies, they have to feed on leaves and 
the like, they develop thoracic or true legs and a number of false 
or abdominal legs adapted to their mode of life. Most of the larvse 
enclose themselves in a cocoon before they undergo the change into 
the pupa state* The apodal larvae feed on insects provided for 
them by their mother, who either carries the food to her young or 
lays her eggs in the larvae of some other species that supplies in its 
living body sufficient nourishment for her young. Amongst bees, 
the neuters act as nurses to the helpless young, and are careful, 
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accurate aftd patient attendants. The perfect insects of the order 
live, for the most part, on vegetable substances. 

The insects of this order are distributed into two great divisions : 

.. (1) Aculeate , in which tho trochanter is at* 

'Classification. ' ’ 

tachod to the femur by a single joint and 

Hie ovipositor is provided with a poison gland ; (2) Terebrantia 

(Ditrocha) in which tho trochanter is attached to the femur by a 

double articulation and the ovipositor is not used as a weapon of 

defence. This latter division is susceptible of a further separation 

into Securifera and Spiculifera, explained below. The distribution 

oi the families wilt then be as follows : — 


I.— ACULEATA. 

«. Heterogyna -^- social and solitary ants. 

b. Fossores — sand-wasps. 

c. Diploptera — true wasps. 

d. Antlwphila — bees. 


II -TEREBRANTIA. 

A. Securifera, in which the abdomen is joined to the thorax 
by its entire width and the larvae have legs and live on vegetable 
juices and the ovipositor forms either a short-saw or exserted 
borer. 

«. T&tt/ireclinidde — saw-Hies. 

b. Siriddce — borers. 

B. Spiculifera, in which tho abdomen is joined to the thorax 
by a stalk, the larvae are legless and live on animal food (except 
some gall-insects). 

a, Cynipidce — gall-flies. 

b. Chalcididoe — ■ chiefly parasites on insects* 

e. ProctotrypidcB — chiefly parasites* 

d, Evanidce+— parasites on cockroaches. 

e. Braconidoe — parasites on insects. 

y*. Ichneumonidce — parasites on insects* 

The number of known species has been estimated at 1 7 , 000 ; but 
the actual number in existence must be four times as great* 

31 
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The structure of the wings and the nature and number of the 

nervures and of the colls or intermediate 
Nenration of the wings. , . •/» j. • * a 

spaces and their ramifications has served as 

the feasis of classification in the system of Jurino and may bo briefly 
noticed. The wings have few nervures, and when they are present 
they proceed from the base or the costa towards the apex which* 
they may or may not reach. The marginal and sub-marginal 
nervures are the more important and the discoidal and lanceolate 
^eells. As observed by a writer on this subject, the arrangement of 
the nervures, though showing great diversity in form, is, within cer- 
tain limits, remarkably constant. Their use in classification does * 
not lead to the formation of artificial groups, for we find that the 
existence of a particular arrangement of the nervures in a hyme- 
nopterous insect denotes the presence of other characters. The neu- 
ration differs, however, in every family and even in the genera 
of the same family, and the terminology in general use may 
be gathered from the explanations attached to the following 
figures : — 

Ft g. A. 

Explanation — Wing l, marginal cells: St, appendicular cell: 3 to 9, sub- 
marginal cells: 7 to 9, discoidal cells: 10, costal cell : 11,12, humeral cells, and 
19, lanceolate cell : a, b, c, sub-marginal nervures: d, basal nervure : *>/, recurrent 
nervures. 



Explanation — a, costal (radial) nervar e : b, apical margin : e, posterior mar- 
gin: post-costal (cubital) nervurc : e, erterno- medial (brachial) nervure:/, 

anal (brachial) nervure: $, transverse- medial nervure: h, radial nervure:/*, 
cubital nervures : j f k % discoidal nervure: /, subdiscoidal nervure : m, sub-mar- 
ginal nervures: n 9 recurrent nervures: o, stigma, and p, basal nervures : 1, costal 
cell: fi to 4, humeral (branchial) cells, externa’, intermediate and Internal t 
marginal (redial) cpll : 9 to 9, first to fonrth sub-marginal (cubital) 
it, K discoidal cells, Internal, intermediate and external ; 10 , 18 , posterior ee|bi^ 
internal and external. 
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Fig. B. 



Explanation — 1, marginal ; 9, appendicular; 3 to 6, sub-marginal ; 7 to 9, dia 
eoidal ; 1 0, costal ; 11, 19, branchial, and 13, lanceolate colitises, a, 6, c, sub-marginal 
nervures ; d, basal nervurc ; e,f, recurrent nervures (Enc. Brit.) 

The numerous species of ants existing in India will well repay 
examination.. The common black ant (F, compressa , Fabr.) of our 
gardens, with its numerous society and its army of wingless neuters^ * 
can be observed in almost every town. The red ant (F. 8maragdina y 
Fabr.) of the mango groves is also easily found. It makes its nest * 
far up in the branches from the living leaves by drawing them to-- 
gethcr and attaching them to each other by a fine web which is. 
spun from the mouth of the workers. The red ants are the most 
fierce and quarrelsome of the whole tribo, and attack not only the 
black ants but also foreign colonies of their own species. In some 
parts they are used to get rid of colonies of wasps, and for this pur-, 
pose a branch of the mango tree bearing a red ant’s nest is carefully 
cut down and carried to the neighbourhood of the wasps’ nest. 
The latter seem to be at once aware of their danger and fight des- 
perately, but in the end they fall an easy prey to the red ant, who,, 
not satisfied with its victory, attacks in its Wind rage every living 
thing that approaches it, and in some species its bite is very severe*. 
The bodies of the winged females of this species are of a fine apple- 
green colour. A minute brown species is often found near the foot 
of a plpal or nim tree where white ants have made their galleries, 
and if this protection be removed, the small ants soon eater in 
myriads and bring back between every two or three, a fat, struggling 
white ant, and if the operation be repeated often enough, the latter- 
will eease to infest that particular tree. A rufous species 
pes, Jerd.y occupies boles in the ground in jungly tracts and 
quently announces its presence to those who incautiously ^kdewn 
near its haunts b v inflictini iif a sharp, stiftgift£bit6. Another 

a* 
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by Jordon, It is sometimes to be seen forming dense columns 
many yards long in full march from one part of a forest to another* 
Dead beetles, drowned flies and other insects are all carried off by 
ants who sometimes make sad havoc, in a single night, in a collect 
tion of insects not properly protected. Close to the true ants come 
the Dorylidce, of which one species makes its nest in the floor or- 
walls of houses and lives in societies, swarming at certain seasons* 
In the genns Myrmica y the ant is provided with a sting with which 
it can produce a troublesome swelling. The family Mutillidce , which 
is joined by most authors to the Formieidce, contains certain small 
brightly coloured solitary insects of winch the females resemble the 
neuter# of ants in being wingless. So far as is hitherto known they 
are found only as parasites on humble-bees. 

The tribe Fossores , or diggers, comprise species resembling the 
ants as well as others having the appearance of true wasps and 
some peculiar to the tribe. They are carnivorous in their habits 
and excavate celled chambers in the ground and even in wood or 
walls in which to store up food for their larva?. The food consists 
of insects benumbed by the poison of their sting, and in this state 
of lethargy capable of living for months and furnishing the young 
fossor with its natural food, the living tissue of other insects. The 
sand-wasps, mason-wasps, and house-wasps belong to the same tribe* 
The true wasps are distinguished from the Fossores by having their 
wings disposed longitudinally when in repose, while the eyes are 
reniform and reach ta or near to the base of the mandibles. Some 
are social in tlueir habits and all are carnivorous* The false wasps 
( Ody nevus) belong to this section as well as Eumenes . Amongst 
the true wasps ( Vespidat) there are males, females and neuters or 
workers living in societies more or less permanent. Many of them 
construct their nests of papyraceous substances, and it is in one spe- 
cies of this tribe that Siebold discovered that the males originated 
by parthenogenesis from infecundated eggs. To the bees belong 
the humble-bee, carpenter-bee, mason-bee and the honey-bee, all of 
which live on vegetable substances. Chalicodoma sernivestita builds 
exactly the same sort of ovate mud nest on walls as its European 
representative, and several species of Megachile have the same leafc 
cutting habits as elsewhere. Of the carpenter-bee (Jfylocopa) then* 
wo many examples, and three species known collectively as bhfWM * I 
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are oommon in the Kumaon forests, where they do much damage to 
timber. The larger of the three attacks the wood-work of buildings 
and the dead-wood of felled timber ; whilst the brown species lives 
in colonies and bores into living trees where it constructs its six*- 
celled abode. The third speoies is the smallest, but is also the most 
numerous and lives in societies and specially selects the haldu 
(Adina cordifolia) as its homo. The bhaonra when enraged is, as 
noted by Moorcroft, a very formidable antagonist, and occasionally 
causes much suffering to men and cattle from its sting. The 
species of honey-bee are not numerous and the workers differ 
from each other very little in appearance. It is only when the two 
sexes and their workers are compared that specific distinctions can 
be well established. A. dorsata (Fabr,) suspends its ootnb from 
the branches of trees without any outward protection, and is ofle of 
the more common Indian species, but variable in appearance. In 
some places the male is reddish yellow with the upper portion of 
the thorax, the scape of the antennae and the outside of tho posterior 
tibim and metatarsus black. In the workers the abdomen is yellow 
with tho apex more or less dusky or only with the two basal seg- 
ments yellowish red. A* indica (Fabr.) is, however, the more com- 
mon and is somewhat smaller than the honey-bee of Europe. It is 
kept by the villagers in Kumaon in a hive made out of a log of 
wood and let into tho wall of the owner’s dwelling. The inner side 
is closed by a sliding door and the outer has a small opening to per- 
mit tho entrance and exit of the bees. The bees are driven out by 
knocking on the inner side of the hive, and after they have flown 
the outer hole is stopped and the honey is removed, after which the 
bees are allowed to return. The honey of the Sor valley collected 
in this way is in high repute for its richness due to the groves of 
Bassia butyracea , on the flowers of which the bees feed. In many 
places the honey produced by wild bees is equally good, but m 
others it produces a sort of intoxication very distressing whilst it 
lasts. The Bh&bar honey is therefore not much sought after 
unless collected by experienced and trustworthy hands. 

The Tenthredmidee or saw-flies and Siriddm or borers are very" 
numerous in species and individuals. The former are provided 
with a double saw with yrbich the female pierces the leaves or bark 
of plants to secure a place for her eggs. The larvae resemble those 
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of the Lepidoptera, the chief difference being that they have six or* 
more pair of membranous legs, whilst the larvae of the butterfly have 
©ever more than five. One species frequently attacks the pine and 
destroys it ky removing the leaves : another infests the rose and 
another the imported fruit-trees. The long ovipositor of the Sireas 
enables it to pierce deep down in the bark of the Conifer® in order 
to lay its eggs and provide a suitable place for its larvse. 

The Chrysididw are small-bodied files with a shining metallic 
lustre found as parasites on bees and wasps. The Cynipidce or 
gall-insects are those that cause galls on the leaves and branches of 
plants to serve as food and lodgings for its young. An instance 
may be seen on any of the poplar trees about Naini Tal and on 
breaking open the gall, the fat, legless grubs will bo found in all 
stages of growth surrounded by a cottony white substance, the use 
of which is not known. The Chalddidce comprise an immense 
number of minute insects having brilliant metallic bodies of a green 
lustre and which are found as parasites on other insects or on corn. 
The Proctotrypidce are usually of a brown or red colour and are also, 
parasites. The Evanides are parasites on cockroaches, and the 
IchneitmonidcB and Braconidce are found as parasites on all orders of 
insects. 


HYMENOPTERA — Ants, bees, wasps.. 

1. ACULEATA 
Tribe— Heterogyna, 

Family Formieidce. 

Formica, Z/inw.— -crinita (N. I.) Smith : compressa (In.) 1 , cineras-* 
cens (Mad.), cylindrica, elongata (Mad.)> 
conica (Mad.), ruficomis, gigas, abdominalis. 
(N. I.), carbonaria, Fair.: assimilis (Mad.), 
nana (Mys.)> rufoglauca (Mad.), phyllophila 
(Mad.), stricta (Mai.), timida (Mai.)', vagans 
(Mai.), velox (Mah), longipes (Tell.) Jer don't 
ardens (Dec.), impetuosa (Bom.), callida 
(Dec ), lutea (N. I.), gibbosa (In.), Smith t 
,, prismatica, sericea, quadrilatera (Mad*), 
Maur • 
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Polyrhacliis, Smith . — bihamatus, Drury : lacteiponnis (N.J.), 
Smith : hastatus (In.), aoxspinosus (In.), relu- 
cens (Mad.), rastellatus, Latr . ; nidificans 
(Mai.), sylvicola (In.), Jerdon. 

(Ecophylla, Smith — Smardgdina (N. I.), Fabr. 

Family Odontomcichidce , Mayr . 

Drepanagnathus, Smith — saltator (Mad.), Jerdon . 

Family Poneridw. 

Poneraj jDatfr. — sculpta (Mai.), stenocheilos (Mai.), procession* 
alis (In.), affmis (Mai.), pumila (Mai.), Jerdons 
scalprata (N. I.), iridipennis (N. I.), Smith . 
Family Myrmicidce. 

Myrmica, Latr . — vastator, humilis (Bom.), bidentata (Cal.), 
rugifrons, Smith: diffusa (In.), caeca (Mys.), 
tarda (Mai.), fodiens (Mai.) Jerdon; molesta, 
Say. 

Myrmecina, Curtis — pilicornis (Bom.), Smith . 

Myrmicaria, Saund. — brunnca, Saund. : crinita (Mad.), Smith. 

Pseudomyrma, Gu4r. — minuta (Mad.), rufipes (Salem), rufo- 
nigra (Mad.) nigra (Mad.), Jerdon : atrata 
(Bom.), laeviceps, Smith. 

Crematogaster, Lund . — Kirbii (Mys.;, Sykes. 

Atta, St Farg . — destructor (In.), domicola (Mad., Nellore), ruf» 
(Mai.), dissimilis (Mai.), floricola (Mad., 
Telli.), Jerdon : instabilis (N. L), Smith. 

Pheidole, West. — providens (Poona), Sykes : malabarica (MaL>, 
diffusa (In.), diversa (Mys.), minor (Mad.), 
affinis (Mai.), quadrispinosa (Mai.), Jerdon. 
Family Cryptoceridce. 

Meranoplus, Smith , — bicolor (Mad., Cal.), Gudr. 

Cataulacus, Smith . — granulatus, Latr. 

Family Dorylidce* 

Dorylus, La£r.— -labiatus (Dec., As.), longicomis (Ben.), Shuck, s 
orientolis (Ben.), West*: hindostanus (Panj*), 
Smith. . 
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JEnictos, Shuck. — ambiguns (Puna), Shuck. : pubescens (N. I.)» 
Smith : certus, West. 

Family Thynnida. 

■ Iswara, West.— lutea, West.: fasciata (Sind), Smith. 

Family Mutillida • 

Methoca, Latr. — orientalis (N. I.), Smith. 

Mufcilla, Linn. — indicn, Linn. : glabrnta, nigripes, Fair. : rngosa, 
Oliv.: 6-macuIata, Sued.: bongalensis, anal is, 
rufogastra (Xep.), dimidiata, St. Farg. : an- 
tennata, argentipes, aurifrons, blanda, dives, 
diversa, indostana (Mad.), Miranda, nobilis 
(Mad.), optima, opulenta, pnlchrina (Mad.), 
reprassentans, reticulata, rnfiventris, semiau- 
./ rata, anlica (N. I.), pusjlla (N. I.), funeraria 

(N. I.) , unifasciata (N. I. ), reg'a, Smith : indioa, 

Linn. 

Apterogyna, Latr. — mutilloides, Smith. 

Tribe— Fossores. 

Family Scoliadce. 

Myzine, Latr. — dimidiata (Ben.), Guir. i anthracina, petiolata, 
Madraspatana, fuscipennis, Smith. 

Tipbia, Fabr . — birsuta (N. I.), rufipes (N. I.), rufo-femomta 
(N. I.), Smith. 

Scolia, Fabr. — 4-pustalata (Mad.), rubiginosa Fabr. : casrulans, 
St. Farg.: apicicornis, apicalis, Gu4r. : 
patricialis, JBttrm.: Iris, Klug: erratica, 
irmtabilis, pulchra, (specifica, vivida (Mad.), 
venusta, personata (As.), ignita (As.), nudata, 
, 4 - fervida (Bom.), Smith : insignis, Saup. : bilu- 
nata, (Nep.), splendida, nobilis, stizus ( Mad .), 
Sa ims. 

filis, Fabr. — litigiosa rnbromaculata, eximia, habrocoma, lnctu- 
osa, (As.), Smith; aureicollis, parvula, SU 
Farg. : marginella, Klug : thoracica, annulata 
quadrifasciata grossa, Fabr. : naiati gp, hir- 
suta, Sause. 
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Family Pompilidw . 

Pompilius, Fair.— anal is, fulvipennis, Fair. : comptus, dorsalis, 
St. Farg. : fenostratus (Ben.), honestus, Mad- 
raspatanus, pedunculatus, unifasciatus, cccru- 
lous (N. I.), Smith . 

Priocncmis, Schiodte — luscus (Mad.), Fabr: peregrinus (Cal.), 
Smith . 

Agenia, Schiodte — blanda, (Ben.), Gudr.: tincta, caerulea, festinata, 
Smith, ' 

Pepsis, Fabr . — Dyoclone, Smith . 

Ferreola, St Farg . — fenestrata (Mad.), Smith . 

Macromeris, St. Farg . — splendida, yiolacea (As.), St. Farg. 

Mygniinia, Shuck . — flava, Drury : flavicornis (Mad Fabr. : 

sevcra, Drury: audax (As.), fenestrata (As.),* 
perplexa (Mad.), bellicosa (Ben.), saevissima 
(Bom.), intermedia (N. I.), Atropos, Smith . 

Ceropales, Latr . — flavo-picta, fuscipennis, ornata, Smith. 

Family Sphegidce . 

Ammopbila, Kirby . — erythrocepliala (Panj.), Fabr.: basalis 
(Panj.), nigripes (Mad.), laevigata (Mad., 
Bom.), dimidiata (In.), elegans (Panj.), atri- 
pes (Bom.), punctata (N. I.), vagabunda 
(N. I.), Smith : Smithii, Daly. 

Felopseus, Latr . — madraspatanus (In.), Fabr. : Solieri, Spinolm 
(Bom.), coromandelicus, St. Farg.: bengalen- 
sis, Dahl. : bilineatus (Bom.), pictus, sepera- 
tus (Bom.), Smith. 

Chlorion, Latr.— lobatum, splendidum (N. I.), Fabr. : melaso- 
ma (Mad.), regale (Sind), Sj^iith: aaneum 
(Mad.), Spin. 

Sphox, Fabr.— argentata (M.), Fabricii (Mad.), Dahl. : ferru- 
ginea, vicina, St. Farg . r flavo-vestita, Smith. 

Harpactopus, Smith— crudelis (Mad.), nivosus (HT. I.), Smith. 

Pdrasphex, Smith — fervens (Mad. Bom.), Fabr. 

Ampulex, Jurine — compressa (MaL), Fabr. 

Trirogma, West — ceerulea (Mad., N* I.), West. 

82 
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Family Larridee . 

Larrada, Leach.— aurulenta (Mad.), maura (Mad.), Fair.: simil- 
lima, conspicua, argyrea (N. I.), subtesse- 
lata, exilipes (N. I.), jaculator (N. I.), res- 
tita (N. I ), Smith . 

Tacliytes, Panz.— nitidulus (Mad., Panj.), repandus, Fair. : tarsa- 
tus, fervidus, monetarius (Panj.), modestus. 
Smith. 

Astata, Latr. — oriental!*, agilis, Smith . 

Pison, Spin . — rugosus, Smith. 

Family Bembicidce. 

Bembex, Fair. — olivacea (Mad.), lunatn (Mad.), Fabr. : trepan- 
da, sulphurescens (Mad., Panj.), Dahl . 

Family Nyssonidce. 

Larra, Klu'\ — fasciata (Mad.), vespifirmis (Mad., Panj.), Fabr.: 

Delessertii (Mad.), Guer. : blandina, mela- 
r.oxantha, mellea, nubilip* n lis, rufescens 
(Panj.), cornu ta (Bom.), Smith. 

Nysson, Latr. — basalis, Smith . 

Gorytes, Latr. — pictus (Mad.), amatorias, tricolor, Smith . 

Harpactus, Shuck. — ornatus (N. I.), Smith . 

Family Crabnndce. 

Trypoxylon, Latr.— pileatum (Mad.), accumulator, Smith . 

Oxybelus, Latr . — agilis, tridentatus, ruficornis, sabulosus, squa- 
mosus, Smith . 

Crabro, Fabr. — fuscipennis, argentatus, St. Farg . .• flavo-pictus 
(N. I.), insignis, Smith. 

Family Cerceridce . 

Cerceris, Zafr.—interstincta (Mai.) Fabr.: flavo-picta (N. I.), 
hilar is (N. I.), instabilis, mastogaster (Mad.), 
orientals (Mad.), vigilans (Mad.), fervens 
(N. I.), albopicta (Bom.), viscosus, rufinodis, 
Velox, Smith : bifasciatus, Gu&r, 

Philanthus, Fabr.— pulcherrimus, sulphurous (N. I.), depredator, 
elegans (N. I.), Smith . 
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Tribe -Diploptera. 

Family Eumenidce . 

Eumcnos, Latr . — circinalis, conica, esuriens, Fabr. : flavopicta, 
Blanch . : affinissima, xanthura, Edwardsu 
(Bom), Blanchardii (Mad), exigua, indiana, 
brevirostrata, depressa, quadrispinosa, Sauss . 

Montezumia, Sauss . — indica, Saussure . 

llhynchium, Satm.— nitidulum, haemorrhoid ale, brunneum 
(Ben.), carnaticum (Ben., Mad.), argentatum, 
Fabr.: bengalense, atrum, metallicum (Mad.), 
Mellyi, dichotomum, Sauss. 

Odynorus, Latr — Sichelii, punctus, punctatipennis, ovalis, diffi- 
nis, Sauss.: intricatus (Ben.), guttatus, Smith . 

Family Vespidce. 

Belonogaster, Sauss.— indicus, Sauss. 

Icaria, Sauss. — marginata(Mad.),jS£. Farg.: aristocratica, formosa, 
artifex, picta, Sauss.: ferruginea (Mad.),F«6r.; 
pendula (Bareilly), variegata (Puna), Smith* 

Polistes, Loir.— diebrasus, stigma, Fabr. : oriental is, Kirby: con- 
fusus, Smith : lioplitcs, Sagittarius, Sauss . 

Vespa, Linn.— orientalis, Linn.: cincta (Mad.), affinis, analis, 
bicolor, Fabr. : velutina, St. Farg . : auraria 
(N. I.), obliterata (N. I.), magnifica (Mus.), 
basalis,(Nep.),crabroniformis, ducalis, Smith: 
doryloides, Saie-ss. 

Tribe— Anthophila. 

Family Andrenidee. 

Prosopis, Fabr. — mixta, Smith. 

Sphecodes, Latr. — fuscipennis (N. I.), apicatus, Smith. 

Nomia, Latr. — orassipes (Mad.), curvipes (Mad.), strigata, 
Fabr.: basalis, iridescens, Elliottii, (Cal., 
Mad.), oxybeloides (Him.), silhetica, capitata 
(N. I.), dypeata, fervida (Dec.>, combusta 
(Bom.), pilipes (N. I.), Buddha, sykesiana 
(Dec.), West.: aurifi^j|is(As.),simillima(CaL) t 
soutellata (Cal.), thoracica (Cal.), antenuata 
(Bom!, Oudh), Smith. 
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Halictus, Latr . — propinquus (N. I.), ngrestis (N. I), albescens 
(N. I), rugolatus (N. I ), constrictus (N. I), 
lucidipennis (N. I.), xanthognatlius (N. I.), 
fimbriatus (N. I.), Smith. 

Cyathocera, Smith — nodicornis (Cal.), Smith . 

Andrena, Fabr. — exagens, Smith. 

Family Apidce. 

Xiithurgus, Latr . — at rat us, Smith . 

Cbalicodoma, St. Farg . — semivestita, Smith. 

.Mogaeliilc, Latr . — disjuncta lanata, Fabr. : dimidiata, nntliracina, 
vestita, conjuncta (Ben.), umbripennis (Nep.), 
fulvo-vestita (Bom.), rufipes, imitatrix, rufi- 
ventris, fraterna, monticola, (As.), carbonaria 
(N. I.) f ceplialotcs (N. I.), albifrons (N. I.), 
velutina (N. I.), bicolor, fasciculata, Smith. 

Crocisa, Jurine— Histrio, Fabr. 

Ceratina, Latr.— simillima, hieroglyphica (N. I.), Smith : viridis, 
Git<fr . 

Allodape, St. Farg,— inarginata, Smith. 

Nomada, Fabr . — solitaria (N. I.), decorata (N. I.), adusta,&m'l/t : 
bipunctata, Fabr . 

Cadioxys, Latr. — ducalis, apicata (N. I.), capitata (N. I.), argen- 
tifrons, basalis, cuneatns, confusus, Smith • 

Stelis, Panz. — carbonaria (X. I.), Smith 

Tetralonia, Spin. — Duvaucelii (Ben.), St Farg.: floralia, elegans, 
Smith. 

Anthophora, Latr. — zonata, Linn : fasciata, bicincta, Fabr.: vio~ 
lacea, sub-caerulea, St. Farg.: confusa, niveo* 
cincta, Smith. 

Xylocopa, Latr,— ruficornis, fenestra ta (Ben.), cserulca, Fabr.: 

sestuans, Linn. : latipcs, Drury : verticalis, 
iridipennis, viridipennis, fcrruginca (Ben), 
dissimilis (Mad.), collaris (Ben.), Olivieri, orb* 
chalcea, (Ben.), auripennis, (Ben.), St. Farg.: 
lunata (Mad.), indica (Mad ), King : tenuis- 
capa (Mad., As.), West. : flavo-nigrescens 
(As.), basalis (N. I.), acutipennis (As ), pr<K 
vida, rufescons, ignita (Bom.), Smith. 
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Bombus, Latr . — tunicatus (N. I.), rufo-fasciatus (N. I.), hoemop- 
rhoidalis (N.I.), funerarius (N. I.), similis (N.L), 
orientalis, formosus, eximius (As.), Smith. 

Trigona, J urine— vidua, St. Farg . 

Apis. Linn . — indica [=Delessertii (Mad.), Gudr. : Porrotettii 
Guer. : Peronii, socialis (Ben.), LutrJ] (In.) ; 
dorsalis [=zonata, Gudr.: bieolor, Klug: nigri- 
pennis, LatrJ\, florea [=lobata and renifor- 
mis, Smith , and indica, LatrJ] y Fabr. 

Tribe —TL — DITRO OH A. 

A. —Securifera. 

Family Tenthredinidce. 

Lopliyrus, Fabr. — pini (N.-W. P.), Linn. 

Hylotoma, Latr. — albocincta (Nep.), xanthogastor (Nep.), lutea 
(N. I.), bipunctata, interstitialis (Darj.), 
simlaensis (Panj.), Cameron: janthina (Nep.), 
Klug . 

Athalia, Leach. — sp inarum, Fair. : tibialis, Cameron. 

Monophadnus, Smith — cscruloscens (Nep.), bengalensis (Ben.), 
Cameron. 

Allantus Smith. — trochanteratus (N. I.), Cam. 

Pachyprotasis, Hartig. — versicolor (N. I.), rapae, albicincta 
(Him.), Cam. 

Macrophya, Klug — rotundiventris (N. I.), Cam . 

Tcnthredo, S. Str. — metallica (N. I.), clypeata (N. I.), xan- 
thoptera (Nep.), indica (N. I.), latifasciata, 
simulans, Cameron. 

Dolerus, Smith— rufocinctus, Cameron* 

Family Siricidae. 

Tremox, Werf.— smithii (N. I.), Cameron. 

Sirox, Fabr. — xanthns (N. L), Cameron. 

B.—Spiculifera. 

Family Chaleididau • 

Leucospis, Fair.— atm (Mad.), Fabr. 

Chalois, Fabr . — Ampkissa (Nep.), Walk. 

Scbizospidia^ TFes^--furcifer (Ben.), West* 
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Family Chrysididce . 

Stilbium, Spin.— splendidum, Fa&r. 

Hedychrura, Za£r. — timidum, DaAi. : rugosum, Smith. 
Pamopes, Latr. — viridis (Mad.), St. Farg . 

Pyria, St. Farg . — oculata, Fabr. 

Chrysis, Fabr . — oculata, amethystina, Fabr.: pabescens (Bom.), 
Smith : dissimilis, Rechei, orientalis exulans, 
Schiodtei, Dahl . : fuscipenni9, Bruit 4. 
Family Evaniadce. 

Megischus, Br . — coronator, Fabr. 

Stephanas, Jur. — indieus (Mad.), West. 

Evania, Fabr . — laevigata, Latr. : antennatis, West. 

Family Ichneumonidce. 

Pimpla, Fabr. — bipartita, Br.: punctata, pedator, Fabr ■ 

Ophion, Fabr . — univittatus, rufns (In.), Br . 

Paniscus, Grav.— lineatus (Ben.), Br . 

Cryptus, Fabr. — tricolor (Ben.), Br. 

Joppa, Fabr. — rufa, Bridld. 

Mesostenus, Grav. — marginatus (Ben.), geniculatus, ochropus, 
Br. 

Hemiteles, Grav.' — tripartitus (Mad ), Br. 

Family Braconidce. 

Bracon, Fa&r.— aculeator, femorator, Fabr. : laminator, Richei, 
didymus, Br.: hindostanus, Brullei, Smith. 
Yipio, Latr. — scutus, bicarinatus, Br. 

Agathis, Latr. — flavipennis, macnlipennis (Ben.), semifusca, 
suffasciata, Br. 
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DIPTERA. 

T ie order Diptera (two-winged) includes those insects commonly 
Dlptara known as house-flies, crane-flies, gad-flies, 

bot-flies, gnats, and mosquitos. The insect 
passes through the three stages of larva, pupa and imago. The 
body is composed of three parts, the head, thorax and abdomen. 
The plane of the head opposite the thorax is called the occiput, and 
that portion of it lying over the junction of the head, the nape 
(cervix), The part of the head between the antennae and the occi- 
put is known as the front {from ) and the top of it the crown (vertex), 
the boundary between the front and the occiput being called the 
vertical margin. The middle of the front being often of a more 
membranaceous nature and sometimes differing in colour from its 
borders is called the frontal stripe. The frontal crescent is separat- 
ed from the front by an arcuated impressed line called the frontal 
fissure. The anterior part of the head from the antennas to the 
mouth is called the face (facies). The head is furnished with a 
mouth, eyes and antennas. The oral parts destined for sucking con- 
sist of 2-6 hair-like pieces of a scaly texture, and are either enclosed 
in the upper groove of a sheath having the form of a proboscis and 
terminated by two lips or are covered by one or two nnjointed scales 
that form the sheath. The oval parts in Diptera are analogous to 
and represent the jaws, lips and feelers of the mouths of other in- 
sects. The more noticeable of these parts are the labium or tinder 
lip and the palpi or feelers* The eyes are compound and are 
surrounded, as a rule, by a ring celled the orbit, ■ Where simple eyes 
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exist, they are never more than three in number and are placed on 
the vertex, sometimes in a sharply-defined triangular space called 
the ocellar triangle. The antenuse are placed on the front part of 
the head: the two lower joints are called the scapas and the remain- 
der the flagellum. They vary much in form and size in different 
families. The thorax consists of three parts, though in appearance 
there is only one. The first and last segments aro very short. The 
mesothorax bears the wings on its upper surface and these are two 
in number, membraneous, veined and mostly transparent, though 
occasionally spotted They lie, when at rest, longitudinally to tho 
body and have a pair of alulets at their base. A pair of balancers 
(halteres) are attached to the last segment of the thorax and repre- 
sent rudimentary liind-wings. The abdomen consists of 5-9 appa- 
rent segments and is frequently joined to the thorax by only a por- 
tion of its breadth. In tho females the abdomen usually terminates 
in a point, but in those with fewer segments it terminates in a suc- 
cession of small tubes which closo up in the manner of a telescope. 
There aro six legs terminating in 5-jointed tarsi, of which the last 
joint is furnished with two claws and two or threo pulvilli or cushions 
that enable the insect to walk on polished surfaces. The greater 
number of tho Diptera possess a bladder-liko expansion (ingluvies) or 
crop communicating with the oesophagus by a tube. The larvae aro 
fat, white, legless grubs brought up in the food provided for them 
from the time of their exit from the egg. They do not change their 
skin until they undergo the change to the pupa state, and even then 
the outer covering seems only to harden and form a case for them : 
others prepare cocoons before tho change. Tho wingless NycteribiidcB 
and other apterous species belong to this order as well as the Puli + 
cidce or fleas, which though apterous are in form and habits allied, 

Tho neuration of the wings has been made use of in tho classi- 
fication of the Diptera in part by Fallen, but not to the extent that 
has been observed in the Hymenoptera, The families of the order 
are now distributed as follows 

I. — ORTHOBAPHA — pupa incomplete. 

A. — Nemocera . — Diptera which have the antennae filiform and 
composed of more than six joints : palpi 4-5 jointed* 
Includes all the families in the following list from the 
Ceeydomyufa'to the Tipulidce... . - 
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5. — Brachycera , — Diptera which have the antennae short and 
apparently only 3- join ted ; the scaptis normal and the 
first joint of the flagellum abnormally developed and con- 
verted into a sensorial organ : palpi 1-2 jointed. In- 
cludes all the families from the Xylophagidce to the 
JDolicho podidee . 

II. — C YCLOR APH A— pupa coarctate. 

A. — Proboscidea . — Diptera furnished with a proboscis and whose 

larvae have an sesophagal frame. Includes all the fami- 
lies from the Syrphidce to the Diopsidce . 

B, — Eproboscidea (Pupipara). — Proboscis wanting, body coria- 

ceous and no aesophagal frame. 

Ill— SUCTORIA. 

Includes the family Pulieidce . 

The neuration of the wings finds a common type in the wings of 
the Muscidce . The frame-work is formed by the longitudinal veins 
springing from the base which are united together by the transverse 
veins, the intervening diaphanous space being called cells or cel- 
lules. 

The following figure (A) explains the terminology of the neura- 
tion in Diptera : — 

Fig. A. 



Explanation— a. transverse shoulder- vein : b. auxiliary veins: c. to h. the first 
to sixth longitudinal veins : t. small or middle transverse vein : k. posterior trans- 
verse vein : p. anterior basal transverse vein : q . posterior a basal transverse vein t 
r. rudiment of the fourth trunk: 8 axillary incision. A. B. C. first to third cos- 
tal cells i D. marginal cell: E. submarginal cell: F. G. H. first to third posterior 
cells : I. dWcal cell : K. first or large basal cell : L. second basal cell or anterior 
small basal cell : M. third basal cell or posterior small basal cell * N. ana) or 
axillary corner of the wing : O. alar appendage (a/u/a). 
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Schiner informs us that in 1868 there were 20,800 species of 
JDipteca described, and at present we may sot down tho known sepcies 
as close on 30,000, of which a considerable number belong to India. 
Many of these insects, as remarked by Van der Ha?ven r are injuri- 
ous to us by thoir puncture ; others suck the blood of our domestic 
animals : some spoil our food by depositing their eggs on it, especially 
on flesh and cheese, where the larva; (maggots) are developed. There 
is, on the other hand, no single species of this order from which wo 
immediately derive advantage, yet much good is afforded by them 
indirectly. Some feed on and remove carrion and putrescent mat- 
ters, others live in and on the bodies of the larvae of moro noxious 
insects. The Diptera live long in the larva state, and but few, ex- 
cept the domestic fly, have a prolonged existence in tho perfect state. 
The mosquitos, gnats, sand-flies, black-flies, eye-flies, daddy long-legs, 
Ac., so well known in India belong to the JSemoeera group and abound 
in marshy districts, for their larva? live in tho stagnant water of ponds. 

The Ceddomyidce comprise the gall-gnats, minute delicate spe- 
cies remarkable for long hairs on the wings which are easily rubbed 
off. The Mycetophilidce are called fungus-gnats, their larva? feed- 
ing in great numbers on the mushroom. Tho Simulium destinatum 
inflicts a short sharp bite and frequently attacks various animals. 
The Jan a? of the Bibionidce are found in the dung of cattle, and the 
perfect insect differs in tho sexes of the same species. The Cidicidce 
furnish the most formidable specimens of the gnat tribe, and the 
Tipulidce give us the Indian representatives of the daddy long-legs. 
To the Brachyeera group belong the Xylophagidce or wood- eaters, 
and also the Stratiomyida ? , a family rich in various forms and well 
represented in India. The larvae of the insects of the latter family 
live in water, have a long flattened body covered by a coriaceous 
skin, divided into segments, of which the last three form a tail 
crowned by a radiated expansion of hairs. The skin dries up to 
form the pupa case, and the perfect insect emerges from an orifice 
made by it in the second ring. The Tabamdce or gad-flies are very 
common in the forests along the foot of the hills and also the bot- 
flies. The former pursue animals to suck their blood, and the latter 
in order to lay their eggs on the hair in places which are commonly 
licked by the animals. The eggs then descend through the mouth 
into the stomach, where they hatch, and larva? aro produced* which* ,, 
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after a certain time, pass out with the excrement to the ground* 
where the pupa stage is passed and a new generation of the hot-fly 
arises. The nv&ra fly of Kuinaon probably belongs to this section. 
This insect hovers in the air for some time before alighting and then 
settles and attaches itself to the skin. Its bite is at first painless, 
but after a time a troublesome itching is felt and a mark like a 
bruise arises which eventually forms a soro if not cared for. It is 
particularly the pest of the Sarju valley. 

The Asilidcu are largely represented in genera and species in 
India. The three basal cells are much prolonged and the third 
longitudinal vein is furcate and the third joint of the ftnteftnm is 
simple. The insects of the genus Asilus are carnivorous and prey 
on other Diptera and Hymenoptera. The Bombylidce is another 
family exceedingly rich in Indian forms. To the Proboscidea be- 
long the Syrphidce or Aphis-eaters, whose larva? prey on plant-lice. 
The perfect insects are so spotted and banded with yellow as to re- 
semble a young wasp and the larvae are small slender worms of a 
pale green colour. The common house-fly and the flesh-fly and 
blue-bottle belong to the Muscidce . Their legless larvae are well 
known. The bot-flies are largo velvety flies which have very small 
antennae and a rudimentary trunk. They take no nourishment in 
the perfect state, and though they make a loud buzzing noise are 
merely occupied in selecting a suitable place on which to lay their 
eggs. To the Euproboscidea belong certain small, parasitic, usually 
apterous flies that prey on the bodies of mammals, birds and insects, 
and include the sheep-louse or tick so common wherever the Bho- 
tiyas drive their flocks, and the hat-louse that especially abounds on 
the flying-fox. In the last section arc placed * the fleas which have 
a complete metamorphosis like the Diptera proper and are very 
common in the rains in overy hill-station. 

DIPTERA. 

I.-ORTHORAPHA. 

A— Nemocera. 

Family Cecydomyidce — Gall-gnats. 

Cecidomyia, Meigen . — primaria (Mad.), Walk* 

Family Mycetophilidce — Fungus-gnats. 

Mycetophila, Meigen* — bimaculata, Walk* 
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Family Simulidce. 

' Simnlium, Latr. — destinatum (Mad,), Walk. 

Family Bibionidce. 

r *Bibis, Geoff. — bicolor, Walk. 

Plecia, Wied. — fulvicollis (N. I.), Wied.: ignicollis (Nep.), Walk, 
it. 

Family Culicidce — Gnats. 

Culeflt, Linn . — fuseanus (N. L), Wied.: pipiens (In.), Linn . 
Family Chironomidce . 

Chironomus, Meigen . — socius (Ben.), Walk. 

Macropeza, Meigen . — gibbosa, Wied. 

Family Tipulidce — Daddy long-legs : crane-flies, 

Caloptera, GWr.-— nepalensis (Nep.), West. 

Tipula, Linn. — praepotens (Nep.), Wied . : venusta (As.), fulvi- 
pennis (Nep.), reposita (Nep.), Walk . 
Pterocosmus, Walk — velutinus, (Nep.), Walk 
Ctenopbora, Meigen , — beta (N. I., Sind.), Fabr. : xantbomelana, 
melanura (Nep.), Walk 

B.— Brachycera. 

Family Xylophagidce — Wood-gnats, 

Xylophagus, Meigen — brunneus, Wied . 

Phycus, Walk — canescens, Walk 

Family Stratiomyidce. 

Beris, Walk — javana, Macq. 

Sargus, Fabr. gommifer (As.), anrifer (N. I.), Walk. : metalli- 
ne (Nep.), Fabr. 

Chloromyia, Z)«ncan— sapphirina, Walk.: flaviventris, affinis 

Wied. 

Btratiomyia, Geoff- rubrithomx (Ben.), solennis, Macq.: viri- 

Wi€d ' : minuta (“«*•)» pusilla 

(Mad.), babr. 

Clitellaria, Meigen. — beminopla, Wied, 

Biastes, Walk.— indicus, Saund. 

Pachygaster, Meigen. — -rufitfirsis, Macq. 
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Family Tabanidce— Breeze-flies, gad-flies. 

Pangonia, Latr. — longirostris (N. I.), Hard. : amboinensis, Fair. 

Chryaops, Meigen. — dispar, pellucidus, Fabr.: flaviventris (N. I.), 
Macq.: fasciatus, Wied. : stimulans, Sawnd.:S 
ligatus, semicirculus, terminalis, Walk. ^ ■ 

Hsematopota, Meigen. — roralis, Fabr.: cana, Walk. ^ 

Gastroxidos, Saund. — ater, Saunders. 

Tabanus, Linn. — indicus, striatus, rufiventris, Fabr.'T basalis, 
consanguineus (Mad.), Servillei, rubicundus, 
Macq. : virgo, ardens, dorsilinea, orientalis, 
rubidus, Wied. : inscitus, auriflamma, orien- 
tis, tenobrosus (Mad.), internus, Walk. 

Family Asilidce. 

Leptogaster, Meigen. — marion, (N. I.), Walk. 

Dasypogon, Fabr. — apicalis, albonotatas (Ben.), nigricauda, 
dorsalis, Wied. : scatopliagoides, laphrides, 
pulvorifer, trimelas, imbutus, apiformis, Gar- 
amas, Yica (As.), Rhypaa (As.), polygnotus 
(As.), Balbillus (Nep.), Ambryon (N. I.), 
Aphrices (N. I.), Damias (N. I.), Echelus 
(Nep.), Imbrex (Nep.), Libo, Otadilius, 
Sara, Volcatus, Walk. 

Discoeephala, Macq. — Prytanis (N. I.), Walk. 

Atomosia, Macq. — purpura ta, West. 

Laphria, Meigen . — hirtipes, Fabr. : senomera (Ben.), gigas, 
Macq. : bengalensis, Wied. : Elva (N. I.), 
chrysotelus, elegans, Walk. 

Nusa, Walk. — formis, saqualis, Walk. 

Miohotamia, Macq. — analis, Walk. 

Cormansis, Walk. — halictides, (Ben.), Walk. 

Laxenecera, Macq.*— flavibarbis (Ben.), albibarbis (Ben.), Macq. 

Trupanea, Macq. — flavibarbis (Mad.), varipes (Ben.), rofibarbis, 
orientalis, fusca (Ben.), heteroptera (Mad.), 
Duvaucellii (Ben.), Maroil, macnlatns, Ma cq,: 
hospes (Mad.), Westermanii (Ben.), Wied.: 
Calanns, sigilflfera, telifera, contracts, Go- 
, baresjnniventris, Watts. 
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— rufiventris, Macq . 

— bifiduSv(Mad.), annulatus, Fabr. : lastus, Wied. : 
Philus (As.), Iamenes, Curiatius, opulentus, 
penultimus, congedus, paterculus, prsofiniens, 
Walk.: bengalensis, Duvaucelii (Bon,), nudi- 
pes, trifarius (Mad.), flavicomis (Ben.), Macq . 
-Ommatius, ZW.— leucopagon, compeditus, auratns (Panj.), Wied., 
nanus, Walk . 

• Senoprosopus, Macq . — Diardii (Ben.), Macq . 

* Damalis, /uJr. — planiceps, Fair.: tibialis, Macq.: fusca, Walk. 

Family Midasidce. 

Midas, Fabr . — nificomis, 

Family Bombylidce. 

Bombylius, Linn. — maculatus (Mad.), Fabr. : orientalis (N. I.), 

> Macq.: ardens, Walk. 

Anthrax, Scop . — Lar (Ben.), Fabr. : distigma, Wied. : Alexon, 
dives (As.), collaris (Mad.), basifascia (N. I.), 
Walk . 

Family Theremdce . 

Thereva, Latr. — cylindrica, Walker. 

Family Cyrtidce. 

Henops, III.— costalis, Walker. 

Family Empidm. 

Hilara, Meigen. — Bares, Walker. 

Family DolichopodidcB. 

Psilopus, Meigen.— Cupido, cselestis, Walker. 

n-OYOLORAPHA. 

A-— Proboscides. 

Family Syrphidce — Aphis-eaters. 

Microdon. Meigen . — stilboides, Walk. 

Chzysotoxam, 111 . — Baphyrus (N. I,), Walk. 

JSyrphus, Jbbr.—ericetorum (N. I.), Fabr. : aegrotus, orientalis 
(Mad.), Wied.: altemans (N. I.), Walk 
Baccha, Amphithoe, Walk 
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Uristalis, Lair. — crassus (N. I., Nep.), Fabr.: chrys^ygtts 

Wied. : solitus (Nep.% amphicrafertf ^ll^ l.), 
Andraemon (As.),JEsymnni?, Walk. 
Helophilus, Meigen . — quadrivittatus, bengalensis, Wie& 

Xylota, Meigen. — JEthusa, Walker. 

Ceria, Fabr . — eumenioides (N. I.), Saund. 

Family Tachinidw . 

Tachina, Meigen . — nigricomis, TFwrd. : tepens (Mad.), Sacontala 
(Nep.), Titan (As.), Psamatho (Mad.), Zabina 
(N. I.), fusiformis, TFa/A. 

Zona, Walk.— pictipennis (Nep.), Walk. 

Family Skdnadce. 

Dexia, Meigen. — serena (Mad.), Walk. 

Family Sarcophagidce. 

Sarcophaga, Meigen. — ruficomis (N. I.J, Wied. 

Family Muscidw. 

Idia, Meigen. — xanthogaster (N. I.), Wied. 

Mus<hv Linn. — pallens, Desv orientalis, flaviceps, Macq.: Phal- 
lia (N. I.) : Metilia (Nep.), Walk. 
Sphryracephala, Say. — Hearseiana (Nimach), West, 
i Family Anthomyidce. 

Anthomyia, Meigen. — Peroe (Mad.), Walk. 

Family Cordyluridce. 

Scatopbaga, Meigen. — stercoraria, Latr. 

Family Sciomyzidce. 

Sepedon, Lair.— Crishna (Nep.), Walk. 

Family Micropezidce. 

Norms, Wied .— rubescens (Mad., Ben.), Macq. 

Family Ortalidee. 

Oxyoephala, Macq.— pictipennis, Walk. 

Ortalis, Fallen. — Isara (N. I.), Walk. 

Ulidia, Meigen. — melanopsis (N. I.), Walk.. 

Family Trypetidec. 

Tryp e^ Meigen. —T\xci^ } Stella (N. I.) : Mutyca, Walk 
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Family Diopsidce . 

IHopsis, Linn.— indica, Hearseiana (N. I), West. : Sykesii 
(Bom.)) Gray. 

B.— Eproboscidea, Pupipara, 

Family Uippoboscidw. 

jHippobosca, Linn .— variegata (Ben., Mad.), Wied. : Francilloni 
(Ben.), Leach. 

Omithobia, Meigen . —pallida (N. I-), Meigen. 

Oraithomyia, Latr . — nigricans (Ben.), Leach. 

Family Nycteribiidce. 

Nycteribia, Latr .— Hopei (Ben.) : Roylii (N. I.) : Sykesii, West. 

in— SUOTOBIA. 

Family Fulicidce . 

Ptilex, Linn. — irritans, Linn. 

3 ■■ * References. 
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MYRIAPODA. 

The class ip^riapoda is one belonging to the sub-kingdom A rtfc* 

„ culata and includes the animals known as 

Myriapods. . 

41 centipedes, millipedes and one kind of glow- 
worm* -They do not undergo a metamorphosis properly so called; 
though in some the number of rings and feet augment as they grow* 
^(SChe buccal apparatus consist in most of two mandibles wkj£& are 
toothed at their broad extremity and of a four-lobed underlip whose 
. two lateral lobes represent the maxillae of i ns ects* In some the 
£ second pair of feet are soldered together at the base and form * 
♦ second underlip which serves as a protection to the oral organs and 
the firat pair of feet, and in others these parts coalesce andforma 
suctorial apparatus* There is no separation between the thoraxand 
abdomen and the whole body is ringed and has attached fcite undi? 
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surface the logs, which number twenty-four or more an 3 are termi- 
nated by a single daw. Most of them have two clusters of simple 
eyes, but in some the eyes wanting. The antennae are as a rule 

* short and thread-like. They are distributed into the following sub- 
orders and families ■ 

I % ~Chilopoda or foot-jawed. 

a. — Qermatiidce. 

b. — Scolopendridcts . Centipedes. 

c. — Geophilidce . False glow-worm. 

II. — Chilognatha or jaw-jawed. 

M. — Glomeridce. Millipedes . 

K^mrJPolydesmidaf. 

jf&y 

■*t v.—Julidce. Snake millipedes. 

The Ghilopoda are carnivorous in their habits and live on insects 
that prey on vegetable matters. Their mandibles are half-island 
half-jaw, like the falces of the scorpion, and in the centipecfcjMtre 
provided with a poison sac and gland with which their prgy is be- 
numbed. The Cermatiidce are easily recognised by their thin body* 
long legs, long antenn® and correspondingly long ultimate pair of 
legs. Th& OeophilidcB are small, long and narrow with numerous 
short legs, often forty or more. Several species of this family emit 
* phosphorescent light at the breeding season. The Chilognatha , 

* the other hand, have an oral aparatus fit for m%aduc^ggL aUd 
Are vegetable feeders, doing considerable damage to garden Amt othef * 
Arops; they also consume dead earth- worms^antf' jpnall zndHnsca. 
Many have the power of emitting a very unpleasant unctuous fluid 
with an acid reaction. They have also the habit of rolling; thezUp r 
selves up spirally with their head in the middle, and in thii position 
hybemate. A common rufous form may be found on the roads aft^r 
the fifin s have commenced crawling over each other in hundredtfl^ 

Okas MYRIOFODA— Centipedes. 

I.— OHHiOPODA. 

Famil y Ccrmatiida!* ' 

Cermatia, /«,— nobilis, Tempi,: Hardwicfeei, Downesii 

rubrilinaata^ 1 Vewp.: longicomis (Mad.), 
/btr,; serratipes (Mad.), <85* 
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* Family Scolopendrida. 

Scolopendra, Gerv. — tigrina (Ondh), formosa (Ben.), silhetensis, 
Hardwickei, concolor (Ben.), tubercolidens, 
Netcp.: do Haanii, Brandt. 

Cryptops, Leach. — nigra (N. I.), Newp. 

Family Geophilidce. 

Mecistocephalus, Newp. — punctifrons (Mad.), Netep. 

II.— CHILOQNATHA. 

Family Glomerida. 

Zephronia, Gray. — hetcrostictica (Mad.), glabrata, Netcp.: chito* 
noides (Mad ), tigrina, zebraica (Bom.), ni- 
grinota (As.), lutescens, lmvissima (Sik.), ex- 
cavata, (Sik.), atrisparsa (Bom.) Butler: 
inennia (Mad.), Ilnmh. 

Spbserotheriam, Brandt. — politam (Sik.), macnlatnm (Sik.), 
Butler : javanicum, Guir. 

Family Polydesmidce. 

Polydesmus, hair. — depressus ; stigma (Mad.), Fabr. 

Family Julidce. 

Joins, Linn. — fuscus, crassus, indicus, Linn. : carnifex (Mad.), 
Fabr.: malabaricus, spinicaudus (Mai.), Nuej* f 
nitons, Mur. 

Spirobolns, Brandt. — punctulatus (Cal.), Newp. 

Spirostreptus, Brandt. — nigrolabiatns (Mad.), maculatns fCal.\. 
cinctatus (Mad.), Newp. 

Lysiopetalum, Brandt. — Hardwickei (Nep.), Gray. 

' References. 
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CHAPTER III. 
History . 1 


contents. 

Law of distribution, Khasas. Bhotiyas. Immigrants. Sources of infor- 
mation. Vaidik geography. Vaidik ethnography. Aryas and Dasyus. Itih&sa 
period. N£gas on the Jumna. Pandavas retire to the Himalaya. Manu. Allusions 
to Badari in the sacred texts. Pauranik period. Discovery of Kail&s. *fhePur£nas. 
The fashioning of the earth. Meru. Boundaries of Meru. Local geography In 
the Brahmanda and Vayu Puranas, The M&nasa-khanda of the Skanda Parana. 
The Ked&ra-khanda. 


In a previous chapter* we have given a general sketch of the 

Law of distribution principal races of men inhabiting the Him&- 
laya-Tibetan region. We have shown how 
their distribution, their character and their habits have all been 
affected by the physical circumstances of the country in which they 
live ; how physical unfitness has retarded the diffusion of particular 
races, and how physical adaptation has encouraged it. The opera- 
tion of these general laws is well exhibited in Kumaon and Garh- 
w&l. Here the entire tract between the snowy range and the plains 
* .•£* Hindustan is in its main physical characteristics Indian. The 
OQnatry which lies between the snowy range and the ghat-range dr 
Winter-parting is on the other hand entirely Tibetan in its character. 
These statements are more especially true of the inhabited portions of 
two regions. The mass of the population of the first-named 
tract is found in the valleys and the lower slopes of the mountains 
below an elevation of 6,000 feet. Here the climate is thorough! 
|pdian ; a well-marked winter* almost entirely without snow* is 
rawed by a summer of nearly tropical heat that is further succeed- 
ed by a Season of periodical rain. The vegetation is semi-tropioal 
in its character and the common agricultural productions are those 
of the plains of northern India. In the valleys beyond the snowy 
range, the Shot of the inhabitants of the lower- hills, we find 


be noticed, but muck concerning other portions of the great range must be inci- 
dentally mentioned, for which the fuller explanation may be obtained by following 
eg the references given lathe foot-notes. * Chapter I„ Vol.X 
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ourselves under altogether different conditions. The heavy falls of 
snow in the winter months give to the climato at that season an 
even more than Tibetan rigour. The summer is always temperate 
and the periodical rains fall only as moderate showers. The vege- 
tation is scanty and sub-arctic in its character and the late spring 
and early autumn restrict agricultural operations to one precarious 
summer crop of a few of the hardier products of northern countries. 
Precisely then as the dimatal conditions of the Him&laya approach 
those of India on the one hand or of Tibet on the other, so do we 
find that the Hindu or the Tibetan element prevails among Its* 
inhabitants. 


In considering the origin and position of the races inhabiting 
Khasas. Bhotas. Im- the Him&laya between the Tons and the 
migrants. Sarda, it will be necessary to discuss the an- 

cient geography, history and ethnography of the tract, for the ma- 
terials for these really separate studies are one and the same and it 
would lead to much useless repetition to separate them so as to make 
each intelligible by itself. We shall therefore in the following pages 
combine all that we have been able to gather regarding the early 
history, geography and ethnography of the Kumaon Himalaya, and 
although it may take us into what at first sight may appear to be 
matters unconnected with our subject, a little reflection will show* 
that where the materials for positive deductions are wanting, we can 
only arrive at some certainty by establishing negative propositions* 
The Himalaya of these provinces is not an isolated tract separated?* 
from the rest of the Himalaya to the west or from India on 
south by such physical or ethnographical boundaries as would gfo» * 


0 a peculiar character and would lead to a well-marked local histoj^** 
On the contrary though, as we shall see, it has a local mediaeval andT 
modern history, its earlier history must be looked for in the notices 
that we possess regarding the western Himalaya as a whole, and it. 
is only after a careful and comprehensive view of those notices that 
we can arrive even at the negative conclusions which are all thttVe* 
can expect to establish in the present state of our knowledge. It ia 
still, however, of some advantage to show that many of the easting 
theories regarding the origin of the people of these jhills 'are < 
of foundations in fact And are otherwise impossible. We 
deavour, therefore, to trace out every reference to t^^sectiogt ^ 
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the Himalaya and thus afford indications which in the absence of 
more precise information will enable us to form some conception of 
its position in history. We hope that it is hardly necessary form- 
ally to deprecate the criticism of those who have the inestimable 
advantage of access to great libraries and the society of the learned. 
The following pages simply profess to be suggestive notes on a 
comparatively virgin field in Indian archaeology and are the fruit 
of the leisure minutes, wo may say, of an unusually laborious In- 
dian official life. We shall leave to those most competent to decide 
the ultimate value of the results of our researches into Kumaon 
history ; but, in any ease,w e believe that we have added something 
of permanent value to existing knowledge and leave to others the 
task of completing the work. The Hindu writers, though profess- 
ing to give in many cases the geography and history of the coun- 
tries known to them, have with an universal persistence disfigured 
their accounts with the most puerile and groundless stories and 
have so mingled truth and fiction that it is difficult in any case and 
impossible in most cases to distinguish facts from fables. With the 
exception of the Kashmir chronicles we are not aware of any writing 
that deserves to be called an historical composition, but non# the 
less is it necessary to consult these records and endeavour to collect 
from thenSthe historical indications that they still assuredly possess. 


The great mass of the population in Kumaon and Garhw&l pro- 
fess a belief little differing from the orthodox Hinduism of the 
plains. The existing inhabitants belong to the Khasa or Khasiya 
nrace and speak a dialect of Hindi akin to the language of the Hin- 


dus of R&jput&na, All their feelings and prejudices are so strongly 
Jfhbued with the peculiar spirit of Hinduism that although thejy 
social habits and religious belief are often repugnant to those who 
lirictly observe the orthodox ceremonial usages of Hinduism, it is 
impossible for any one that knows them to consider the Khasas to 
be other than Hindus. There are several facts connected with 
.9SjBF history that show, whatever their origin may have been, the 
Khysact have for centuries been under the influence of the Brah- 


priesthood. The shrines of Kedir and Badari are both 
within Garhi(&i and from time immemorial have been visited by 
of pilgrims from all parts of Indifc, whose enthusiasm for 
jgfeukgsS^puflt have acted on the hill, men brought into connection 
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with them as guides and purveyors. Again, many of these pilgrims 
took up their residence in the hills and leavened the manners and 
observances of the rough indigenous population. Many other im- 
migrants arrived to take service amongst the petty princes of the 
hills or to receive their daughters in marriage, and thus we find a 
considerable sprinkling of families all through these hills who con- 
sider themselves one with the various castes in the plains whose 
tribal name they bear. To the north in the inter-alpine valleys of 
Shot, we have a tribe of decided Tibetan origin and whose affinities 
are found in the trans-Himfilayan tribes of Hundes. They are known 
as Bhotiyas by the people of the lower hills, who in turn are desig- 
nated Khasiyas by the Bhotiyas, whilst the people of the adjoining 
portion of Tibet are known as Hunas or Huniyas. In addition to 
the tribes already enumerated there are the BAjis or BAjyas, the 
modern representatives of the BAjya-Kirdtas and the Th&rtis and 
Bhuksas of the Tarai lowlands and traces of the Nagas and Sakas, 
whilst others contend that we have here also old Baktrian (Yavana) 
colonies. For our present purpose it is only necessary to observe 
that there are, at the present day, three great divisions of the popu- 
lation, the immigrants from the plains, the Khasas and Bhotas. 
With regard to the first division we shall reserve the detailed ex- 
amination of their individual claims to the local accounts of each 
district which will follow hereafter. Here we shall endeavour to 
ascertain who these Khasas, Bhotas, Hunas, Sakas, Yavanas, NA- 
gas, and Bajya-Kiratas were and what was their position with re- 
gard to the neighbouring tribes, a study that will necessarily lead 
us to consider the general history of ancient India wherever these 
names occur and much that might appear foreign to our purpose, 
but which bears materially on the conclusions to which we shall 
eventually arrive. 


It is not often that the Hindu writers tell us much that we can 
depend upon regarding the peoples of ancient India, yet it may be 
gathered from them that at a very early period, the compilers of the 
sacred books possessed a considerable knowledge of the geography 
Early knowledge. of these mountains. This knowledge, thong* 

V veiled in the later works by a cloud of silly 

legends, is none the less real and, when stripped of the marffllldfes, 
can be verified, at the present day. In Vaidik times^. when the £; 
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elements were worshipped, when the primal manifestations of 
nature absorbed the devotion of the Aryan immigrants, the noble 
range of the Himalaya fitly called £ the abode of snow,’ was looked 
on as the home of the storm-god, the mother of rivers, the haunt 
of fierce wild beasts and more fierce wild men. It then received 
the homage justly due t# it as the greatest and most formidable of 
all the mountain systems that the Aryans had met with and was 
finally declared to be the home of the gods. From the earliest 
ages, the great, the good, and the learned have sought its peaceful 
valleys to enjoy nearer communion with the deity. In the manuals 
of the later Paurdnik records we find almost every hill and river 
reverently and lovingly described and dedicated to some one or 
other of the members of the great pantheon. Legends of the gods 
and saints and holy men adorn the story of each peak and pool and 
waterfall and give that realistic turn to the teaching of the earlier 
priesthood which appears to have been peculiarly adapted to the 
Hindu mind. “ He who thinks 1 of Him&chal, though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship in 
Kishi. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Him&chal. As the dew is dried up by the morning 
sun, so are the sins of mankind by the sight of Himachal.” 


The sources of our information may be thus briefly indicated:— 

„ . . First the Vaidik records. Max Muller as- 

Soorces ol information. 

*. signs a date between 1200 and 1000 B.C. to 

the older hymns of the Rig-Veda ; a Haug places their composition 
between 2400 and 2000 B.C. ; and Duncker states that the im- 
migration of the Aryas took place about 2000 B.C., and the origin 
of the oldest songs of the Veda cannot, therefore, be considered 
earlier than the sixteenth century before Christ. For thfc songs of 
the Mantra period containing the later hymns Max Muller gives 
1000 and 800 B.C. as the date of their composition, whilst Haug 
and others place them between 2000 and 1400 B.C. The works of 
Muller’s Br&hmana period inolude the Br&hmanas, Upanishads, 
Aranyakas, and similar writings chiefly expository of those of the 
preceding period which are included in the Sanhitaa or collections 
of the four Vedas. To the Sfitra peribd are assigned the six Ve$dnga* 

1 Frqpk the Mdnata-khonda of the Skanda Farina in Sir John Strmohejf's 
notes, to which also I am indebted for a paraphrase of a portion. * SeeNnel. 

▲no. $an*. Ut^Thmoker^Hiiit. Ant. IV, so. * + 
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or branches of Vaidik exegesis and the Sutras or redactions dt 
tiie ancient Srfkhdt containing aphorisms relating to sacrificial and 
domestic duties and the like. These last belong to the Smriti or 
traditional class. The epic poems or Itiluisas form the second divi- 
sion and are represented by the Mahiibharata 1 and the R&mA- 
yana. To the third division and latest in point of time belong the 
Pur&nas and their continuations to the present day, including the 
local collections of legends regarding the lives of the saints, the holy 
places and the miracles performed there. From the earlier Vaidik 
records we learn that the Aryas came from Central Asia and 
established themselves on either bank of the Indus. The greater 
number of the hymns of the Rig-Vcda refer to this period of the 
Aryan history and distinguish between the immigrants and the 
aborigines. To the latter they give the generic name of Dasyu, 
which subsequently included the non-Aryan tribes as well as those 
of Aryan descent who separated from Aryan practices in matters of 
religion and polity. The later Vaidik records indicate the gradual 
advance of the Aryas to the south-east until wo find them in the 
Itih4sa or epic period occupying the whole of the upper DuAb. 


The geographical indications in the Rig-Veda are of the most 
Vaidik geography. “eagre description and consist of the enu- 
meration of certain rivers in the celebrated 
‘ hymn to the rivers’ and the names of a few tribes and countries.* 
The rivers named show that the Aryas were then living in Ihe tract 
between the Indus and the Satlaj and were not well acquainted with 
the region between the latter river and the Ganges. The rivers 
Ganges and Drishadvati or Kaggar are named but once, the Saras- 
vati and Jumna are only mentioned a few times, but the Sindhu or 
Tndus is frequently referred to, and to it as ‘ the most copious of 
streams’ the river-hymn is addressed. In one verse, the other 
mere are asked to receive this hymn “ Receive my hymn, O 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, along with the Parushni : listen, 

-te. That the prlnclpri 
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O Marudvriha along with the Asikni and Vitasta ; 0 Arjikiya along 
with the Sushoma.” In the succeeding verse the Rasa, Sveti, Kub- 
b&, Gomati, and Krumu are mentioned as tributaries of the Indus. 
The Sutudri is the Satlaj : the Parushni is the Iravati or Ravi : the 
Marudvriha is the Chinab after its confluence with the Jhelam : the 
Asikni is the Acesines or Chinab, and the Vitasta is the Hydaspes or 
Jhelam. The names Arjikiyd and Sushoma signify, according to 
Lassen, vessels used in the preparation of the Soma juice and are 
not the names of rivers. The Kubha is the Kophenos or Kabul 
river, the Krumu and Gomati being the Kurum and Gonial rivers. 
The Sveti is the Swat river and the Rasa appears to bo some other 
affluent of the K&bul river. The earliest seat of the Aryas in India 
is therefore tho lower Kabul valley and the adjoining tract along 
the Indus, a place of which we shall have much to say hereafter. 
Tho knowledge of the Himalaya is confined to certain allusions to 
winter* thus in tho Rig-Veda we have 1 the prayer : — ■“ May we re- 
joice living a hundred winters (satahimdk) with vigorous offspring.” 
In the Atharva-Veda the following passages occur Ho whoso 
greatness these snowy mountains (himavanto) and the sea with tho 
aerial river declare.” u May thy mountains bo snowy (/rimavanto), 
O earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” Again in the same work 
the medicinal plant kushtha is said to be produced to the north of 
the Hio^&vat and to be carried thence to the east. In the Aitaroya- 
Brdhmana tho Uttara Kurus are referred to thus :— u Wherefore in 
this northern region all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat 
(called) tho Uttara Kurus and tho Uttara Madras are consecrated 
to glorious rule.” In a passage of the Kaushitaki-Brahmana* it is 
written : — “ Pathyd Svasti (a goddess) knew the northern region. 
Now Pathyd Sv&sti is V&cli (the goddess of speech). Hence in tho. 
northern region speech is better known and better spoken and it is 
to tho north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the instruc- 
tions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, * he says (so 
and so),’ for that is renowned as the region of speech.” • On this the 
commentator remarks : — 66 Language is better understood and spo- 
ken* : for Sarasvati is spoken of (as having her abode) in Kashmir, 
and in the hermitage of Badarikd (Badrinatk in Garhwal) the sound 

1 Ibid, p. 393. * Written by Sank bay ana lor members of the Kaushitakl 

Sfttha : see M&ller, Ane. Sjuuk. Lit., ISO, 346 : Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 
00 . 
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of tlie Vedas is heard.” So also Lassen : — “ An account is to bo 
found in an ancient record, according to which the Sanskrit had 
been preserved in greater purity in the northern countries than 
elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the sources of the Ganges, 
are specified by the commentator as such regions. This is, however, 
not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces of India thero 
were then fundamental differences in the sacred language.” Tho 
medical treatise of Clmrafca makes tho physician Bliaradvaja a disci- 
ple of India and assigns to the neighbourhood of the Him&laya that 
gathering of sages out of which came tho instruction of Bliaradvaja 
by Indra. The treatise referred to has, according to Weber , 1 
« rather high pretensions to antiquity ; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the Srauta-sutras.” From the later Vaidik 
records, therefore, we learn that as early as several centuries before 
the Christian era the shrine of Badari was celebrated as a seat of 
learning and as the abode of holy men. 

We next turn to thernames of the peoples known to the Vaidik 

writers. In a verse of tho Rig-Veda Visva- 

Vaidik ethnography. , ,, . . 

mitra asks : — “ What are thy cows doing 
amongst the Kikatas ? They yield no milk for oblations and they 
heat no fire,” implying that they were a people who knew not Aryan 
rites. Again in the Atharva-Veda, in an invocation to Takman, 
the personification of itch, as Chachak Dovi is now of small-pox, it 
is said that his abode was among the Mujavats and Mah&vrishas. As 
soon as horn he sojourned amongst the Bahlikas, and he is hero de- 
sired to depart to the G&ndharis, Mujavats, Angas, and Magadhas. 
The Kikatas arc elsewhere explained to be one with the M&gadlias 
or people of Behar. The Bahlikas are the people of Balkh ; Gan- 
dh&ra is the tract around Peshawar, and the Miijavats are elsewhere 
explained 2 to be a mountain tribe of the north-west frontier. In 
the Brahmanas, the name ‘ Btihika’ is applied to tho tribes of tho 
Panj&b generally, and it would appear that they as well as tho Kdm- 
bojas, a frontier tribe to tho north-west, spoke a dialect of Sanskrit, 
for Panini, in his grammar, explains tho dialectic differences be- 
tween the speech of tho Aryas and that of the Bahikas and- Yaska 
those between the Aryan speech and the language of the K&mbojas. 
There is also evidenco 3 to show that the people of Gandhara were in 
1 Jftitf, p. 2 C$. 2 In the Mahabharata. 3 Muir, II., 353. 
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the habit of holding intercourse and contracting alliances with the 
Aryas. From these indications Muir argues that cc Although in 
individual passages of the Mahabh&rata hatred and contempt are 
expressed in reference to the tribes living along the Indus and its 
five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being re- 
garded as of non-Indian origin.” * * * “The Indians distinguish 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between tho 
Indus and the Hindu Kush into two classes : first those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 

that river, as the GandMras, arc in their estimation Indians; 

but with the exception of the Kashmfras and some less known races 
these Indians aro not of tho genuine sort : the general freedom of 
their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weber 1 
similarly remarks : — “ The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs which the other tribes who migrated to tho east had 
at one time shared. The former kept themsolves free from the in- 
fluence of hierarchy and of caste which arose amongst the latter as a 
consequence of their residence amongst people of alien origin (tho 
aborigines). But tho later orthodox feelings of tho more eastern 
Aryas obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the wostward as re- 
negades, instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandon- 
ed their own original institutions.” Thus wo have three classes of 
inhabitants in Upper India, that branch of the Aryas to whom the 
composition of the Vedas is to be attributed ; their brethren in race 
and language who did not follow them in the development of their 
religious system and the aboriginal tribes . 2 


The question remains as to who were Aryas and who wore 

Arm and itaumu. Dasytts. The primitive meaning of tho word 
‘ Arya’ is still a subject of discussion. 
Some trace it throughout the Indo-European region in the ‘ Airya’ 
of tho anciont books of Persia ; in tho name ‘ Arana’ applied to the 


1 Quoted from ibid., 354. * It may be well to notice here in what respect 

tire tribes not belonging to the four classes, such as the Bahikas and Khasas, 
offended the prejudices of the twice*born. Une of the charges brought against 
them is the boldness and unchaBtity of their women, “ who sang and danced in 
public, drunk and undressed, wearing garlands and perfumed with unguents.’* 
Another charge is that they had no Veda, no Vaiilk ceremony and no sacrifice. 
Again, a Brahman then becomes a Kshattriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra, and eventually 
a barber. The aboriginal tribes would also seem to bare been in the habit of 
burying tlrelr dead. Muir, IL, 412, 482 . » Van den Gheyn. Xre nom 

prim it if des Aryas. I'r&is ilietoriques, 1880 . 
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tract comprising Herfit, Afghanistan, Kliorasan, and Biluchistfin ; 
in the name c Aryaka’ (Ir&k) ; in the word i Ariya’ in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achremcnides; in the name i Iran’ in those^of the Sassa- 
nides ; in the i Arioi’ (Ossetes) of the Caucasus ;ln * Argcia/ an old 
name of Greece ; in the name i Hermann’ (Arminius) in Germany ; 
and even in i Erin/ the old name of Ireland. The meaning attach- 
ed to the word in the earlier hymns of the Rig- Veda appears, how- 
ever, to be c light-coloured/ 1 pale/ i white/ as compared with the- 
Dasyus or black Antocthones. Gradually as the Aryan forces ad-< 
vanced the word carries with it the meaning of free*, noble, brave, 
masterful, wise, as opposed to the enslaved, debased, and ignorant 
Dasyus, and hefce we find the white-faced immigrants 1 called collec- 
tively the Aryan ‘ varna / or c colour’, a word which is to-day trans- 
lated by caste ( baran ). Tho Greeks also knew of this contrast be- 
tween the dark and light coloured races of India, for Ktesias records 2 
that the Indians were white and black, and that he himself had seen 
several of the fairer race. The Dasyns are described as a black- 
skinned race who despised the rites and ceremonies of the Aryas, 
and again as goblins and demons inhabiting the forests and moun-* 
tains of the frontier countries. In the Rig-Veda it is recorded 3 that 
Indra, “armed with the lightning and trusting in his strength, moved 
about shattering the cities of tho Dasyus/’ and the gods are prayed 
*to “ distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus 
u By these (succours) subdue to the Aryas all the hostile Dasa people 
everywhere, O Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have 
approached and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy 
their power and vigour and put them to flight.” — “ Who delivered 
(us) from the destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful (god\ 
didst avert the bolt of the D&sa from the Arya in (the land of) the 
seven streams,”— “ He who swept away the low D&sa colour” (mr- 
*yiam ) — “ scattered tho servile hosts of black descent” — “ conquered 
the black-skin.” Again Manu writes that those tribes which are 
without the pale of the castes, whether they speak the language of 
the Miechcbhas or the Aryas, are called Dasyus, 4 and there is not 

1 Muir, Sans. Texts, 11.360 : * hatui dasyun pra dryum varnam dvat;’ slaying the 
Dasyns he protected tbs Aryan colour/ * M’Crindle’s Ktesias. p. is. 

* Muir, /. <?., 968. 4 The Dasyus had chiefs over each tribe, several of whom 

are named. They lived incities, were intelligent and knew the law, but did not 
adopt the Brahmanic ritual, especially the complicated system of sacrifice requir- 
ing the aid and presenoe of several priests. See Muir, II., paisinu 
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wanting evidence to show that some of the opponents of the ortho- 
dox immigrants to whom we owe the Vedas were of their own 
colour or ca$te. In the hymns of the Rig- Veda wo have addresses 
to Indra implying tfie existence of Aryan foes as well as Dasyus: — 

(t Do thou, heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes (our) Dasa 
and our Arya enemies ” — u May we, associated with thee, the mighty 
one, overcome both Dasa and Arya through thy effectual energy”— 

“ Whatever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against 
ns, let these enemies be easily subdued by us.” The Aryan tribes, 
we farther learn, were divided into clans, each under its own Raja, 
and the newcomers pressed on the old settlers and fought with them. 
A formidable coalition of tho Bharatas and others whose family 
priest was Visvamitra attacked tho Tritsus on the Sarasvati, whose 
spiritual guides belonged to the family of Vasishtha, and we have 
the prayers of both priests invoking the aid of Indra in tho coining 
battle. The Bharatas were defeated and tho song of victory of 
Vasishtha shows us that the enemies against which his side fought 
were Aryas. In the Aitariya-Brahinana, the author, after quoting a 
saying of Visvamitra, adds — “ Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvamitra.” Thus we see how certain Aryas who did not 
follow the orthodox guides became classed with tho aborigines, and 
thus arises one source of tho great confusion observed in the later 
ethnology. The system existing on earth was also transferred to the 
sphere of the gods, and here we find the Dasyu race represented by 
tho Rdkshasas, Danavas and Daityas, sometimes the rebellious sub- 
jects and sometimes the slaves 1 of the deities. It is in the later re- 
cords that most details are given, but before proceeding further we 
will note the route by which the Aryas passed into Upper India. 
So late as 1840, Professor Benfey argued that most probably the 
Aryas dwelt for some time in little Tibet, near the sources of the 
Indus, before passing into India, and that the route adopted by the A 
was through the passes along the Kumaon and Garhwdl frontier to 
Indraprastha. In this view he was supported by Professor Weber 
as the only one consistent with the material*!#; their diqposqk On 
reading through the Rig-Veda, however, both these eminent scho- 
lars abandoned this position and agreed in thb*result now generally 
accepted, that the Aryan tribes moved from Baktria into India by 
1 Dasyu ia connected with ddaa in the eenee of *»laye's Muir, II., 3*7. 
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the Hindu Kush thrdtigh the Kabul valley and across the Indus 1 to 
the Sarasvati, the route tliat has been taken in every successive,great 


invasion of India. - 

From the Sarasvati, the Aryas pressed on and occupied, the 
upper Duab, and it is hero we find them ip. 
Itih&sa period. period, when the Mali&bh&rata 

was written. The. Uttara Kurus are now mentioned as living in 
Hari Varsha, as a people whom no one attempts to conquer and 
their country as the home of primitive customs. In describing the 
condition of the southern Kurus it is said that “ they vied m happi- 
ness with the northern Kurus.” In the Ram&yana, it is recorded 


* that the Uttara Kurus are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy 
and undecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor heat, 
nor decrepitude, nor disease, nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun, 
a description which has been localised in Kumaon, but here agrees 
better with the tract to the north of the Kashmir valley. Lassen 
remarks that though the country of Harivarsha belongs to the re-, 
gion of mythical geography, the existence of the Uttara Kurus has a 
basis of geographical fact from (1) the way the country is mentioned 

1 Ibid., 809, 337. La~sen writes The diftusion of the Aryas towards tlge 
south, points to the conclusion that they came from the north- weBt from the 
country north of the Vindhyas, probably from the regon bordering on the Jumnji 
and the eastern part of the Panjslb. Their extension to the eaBt between the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya also indicates the same countries as their earlier 
seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of the Aryas in their advance from tho 
north-west, having severed asunder the earlier population of Hindustan and 
driven one portion of it towards the northern and another portion towards the 
southern hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Aryas themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside : for the inhabitants of the Dakliin, 
like those of the Vindhyan range, appear always as the weaker or retiring party, 
who were driven back by the Aryas. We cannot ascribe to the non-Aryan 
tribes the power of having forced themselves forward through the midst of an 
earlier Aryan population to the seats which they eventually occupied in the 
centre of the country ; but, on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their 
having been originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later 
period and of their having once occupied an extensive territory.” Again, he 
writes:—* There is only one route by which wc can imagine the Aryan Indians 
to have immigrated into India ; they must have come through the Panjab and 
they must have' leached the Fun jab through western Kdbulistan. The road lead- 
ing from the country on the Oxus into eastern K&bulistan and the valley of the 
Panjkora or into the upper valley of the Indus, or from Gilgit over the lofty 
plateau of Deotsu down on Kathurir, roads now known to us as the ronghest 
and most difficult that exist and do nut appear to have been ever much or fro* 
quently used as lines of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes 
of the Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side of the 
Hindu Kush into their elevated valleys, but we cannot suppose the mass of the 
Aryas to have reached India by this road. All the important expeditions of 
nations or armies which are known to ub have proceeded through the western 
passes of the Hindu Kurh, and if we suppose the Aryan Indians to have come into 
India from Baktria, this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” 
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in the Vodas ; (2) Its "existence in historical times 1 as a real coun- 
v try, and (3) its being referred to as the homo of primitive cus- 
toms. 

4s regards the frontier* "tribes, the Mah&bhfirata* mentions the 
conquest by the P&ndavas of “ the Utsavasankatas, seven tribes of 
Dasyus, inhabiting the mountains/’ Again, “ Pdkasasani conquered 
the Daradas with the K&mbojas and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
* Lohas, the farthest Kambojas and the northern Rishikas.” More- 
over, Saineya, the charioteer of Krishna, is said to have u made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands, 
of KSmbojas, Sakas, Savaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host % 
The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded 
heads of the Dasyus,” clearly intimating that the word ‘ Dasyu’ is 
here a generic term denoting the whole of the tribes who are previously 
mentioned in this passage. The same record affirms their connec- 
tion with the Aryas in the verses : — “ These tribes of Kshattriyas, 
vfe., Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Dniviras, &c. } have bocome Vrisha- 
las from seeing no Brahmans.” This statement is repeated subse- 
quently with the addition of the Mekalas, L&tas, Konvasiras, Saun- 
dikas, Darvas, Chauras, Savaras, Barbaras and Kir&tas. Again the 
Yavanas are said to bo descendants of Turvasu, the Vaibhojas to be 
sprung from Druhyu, and the MIechchha tribes from Anu. Tho 
Mahabh&rata thus not only uses the word i Dasyu’ as a generic term 
for the border tribes, but also makes these tribes to belong to tho 
Kshattriya or warrior race. How it came to pass that these Kshat- 
triyas lost their Aryan status is thus related “ Satyavrata was 
degraded to the condition of a Chand&la or outcast and called Tri- 
sanku on account of three sins ( trisanhi ) of (1) killing a cow, (2) 
displeasing his father, and (3) eating flesh not properly consecrated. 
But on his repentance and feeding the family of Visv&mitra during 
a twelve years’ drought, he was transported to heaven. His des- 
cendant Bahu was vanquished by the tribes of Haihayas and 

1 Ptolemy describes Serlka or China as surrounded by mountain ranges, the 
Annibian, Auxaclan, Asmi redan, Kaslan, Thagurian, Bmodus and another called 
Ottorokorre, and places the Ottor<>korro southernmost of all near the Emodtan . 
and Serikan mountains. It was doubtless from the ancient legend quoted In the j 
text that the Greeks derived their idea of the Hyperboreans, thu people who A 
lived ^thousand years, a long and happy life, free from disease and care in o 
land all parodist 1 .: sop McCrindle's Ancient India, £4, 77* 
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TAlajhangas 1 and died in exile. To him a posthumous son named Saha- 
ra was born, who nearly exterminated the Haihayas and would have 
also destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, Kdmbojas, PAradas fold Pahla- 
vas, had they not applied to their family-priest, Vasislitha, for pro- 
tection. The priest desired Sagara to refrain from the slaughter of 
those who were as good as dead, for he had compelled the tribes to 
Abandon the duties of their caste and all association with the twice- 
born, and Sagara thereon imposed on them peculiar distinguishing 
marks. Up made the Yavanas shave their heads entirely, the Sa- 
kas to shave the upper half of their heads, the PAradas to wear their 
hair Jong, and the Pahlavas to let their beards grow. He deprived 
- them of all religious rites and thus abandoned by Brahmans, they 
became Mlechehhas .” 2 This instructive legend shows us that the 
v waiters of the Itihasa and early Pauranik periods believed that these 
tribes had a common origin with themselves, though, as Muir 1 shows, 
“ they, at the same time, erroneously imagined that these tribes had 
fallen away from Brahmanical institutions : thus assigning to their 
own polity an antiquity to which it could in reality lay no claim.” 
In another passage of the MahAbhArata we have the statement" 
that u in the region where these five rivers (Panchnad, PanjAb) flow 
x After issuing from the mountains dwell the Babfkas called Arattas. 

, * * The name of the country is Aratta ; the water of it is called 
BAhika, there dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with PrajA- 
pati. They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 

^ Xhe gods do not eat the food offered by servile (ddsamfydndm) Vmt- 
^yAs. . The Prasthalas, Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khasas, VosAtis 
and Sindhusauviras are nearly all very contemptible.” Here we 
have the Khasas associated with the tribes of the PanjAb, which 
would show a more westerly location than Kumaon. 

The same record shows us that around HastinApur , 4 the seat of 
the Jumna ^ an du r dj> were Dasyus variously known 

as Asuras, Daityas, Bbillas, BAkshasas and 

1 Assistecfby the Sakas, Yavanas, Ka i.bojss, Paradas and Pahlavas, accord- 
ing to the Vaju Purina; Wilson, VIII., 290. * Wilson, VIII., 294, who notes 

that the Greeks commonly shaved a portion of the head *, but it is doubtful whether 
they ever shaved the head completely. The Skythians shave the fore part of the 
head, gathering the hair at the back into a long tail, as do the Chinese* Th e C 
mountaineer! of the Himalaya shaee the crown of the head, as do the people ofF 
Kaflriatan f ^|nth the exception of a single tuft. It is doubtful who the P&raiaa 
are, except Hire ancestors of the Brakuis may be assigned to them, and then "the 
Pahlavas will be the Parthians. * I., 488. 4 In the Meerut district* ■ 
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Nagas. The groat KhAndava forest in the valley of the Jumna near 
Iodraprastha or old Dehli was occupied by the N&gas under their 
king TakshAkii, who were expelled by fire and driven to take refuge 
in the hills. The Aryas continued their progress and preceded by 
Agni, the god of fire, occupied the whole country as far as the SadA- 
nira or Gandak. We also read that Arjuna during his exile visited 
the holy places and at Hardwfir met Ultipi, the daughter of the NAgaT 
Raja VAsuki, whom he espoused. The same record gives a brilliant 
description of the city of the N&ga Raja, that it “ contained two 
thousand krores of serpent inhabitants ; and the wives of all those 
serpents were of consummate beauty. And the city contained more 
jewels than any person in the world has ever seen, and there was a 
lake there which contained the water of life and in which all the 
serpents used to bathe.” Throughout the Mah&bh&rata the Him Ar 
laya is considered holy ground, the well-loved home of the gods, 
where there were many places of pilgrimage (i tirtkas ). 

After the destruction of Dwaraka, when the Pandavas were told 
Pandaras retire to the h Y v yasa that their power had departed and 
Himalaya. tli at they should now think of heaven alone, 

it was to the Himalaya that they retired. Placing Parikshit on the 
throne of HastinApur and Yuyutsu in Indraprastha, u YudhishthirS* 
then took off his earrings and necklace and all the jewels from his 
fingers and arms and all his royal raiment : and he and his brethren, 
and their wife Draupadi, clothed themselves after the manner of 
devotees in vestments made of the bark of trees. And the fivefr 
brethren threw the fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookorySnto" 
the Ganges and went forth from the city .following* each other. 
First walked Yudhishthira, then Bhima, then Arjuna, then Nakula, 
then Sahdeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through the country of Banga toward the rising of the sun ; and 
after passing through many lands they reached the Him&lay^ moun- 
tain, and there they died one after the other and were transported 
to the heaven of Indra.” From KurmAchal in the extreme east 
near the K&li to Jamnotri and the. Dun the wanderings of the P&n- 
davas are noted by some rock or stream commemorating some 
exploit or calling to mind some scene in the story of their travels. 
At Deo Dhrira, the grey granite boulders near the crest of t&a ridgd 
are said to have been thrown there in sport by the PAndavas, Close 
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to the temple of Devi in the same place are two large boulders, the 
uppermost of which, called fi Ran-sila/ is cleft right through the 
centre by ilk deep fresh-looking fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. A smaller boulder on the top is 
said to have been the weapon by which Bhima Sena produ<&d these 
fissures and the print of his five fingers is still pointed out. Ran-sila 
itself is marked with the lines for carrying on the gambling game 
of pachisi which even in their wanderings the Pandavas could not 
abandon. They are also the reputed founders of the five-temples to 
Siva as Kedareswar and did penance at Pandukeswar close to 
Badarin&th. All along the course of the sacred river are pools and 
streams, temples and rocks, sacred to the Pandavas and across the 
Ganges in Tihri, the course of the Jumna is in a lesser degree 
consecrated to their memory. At Blnmghora above Hardw&r the 
priests show the imprint of the hoofs of Bhima’s horse, and they say 
that Drona, the preceptor of the Pandavas, resided in the eastern 
portion of the valley of Dohra Dun, the Droua-ka-asrama of the 
Kedara-khanda. 

The law-book of the Manavas is clearly in its present form the * 

outcome of many hands at various times, 

jfantL 

but will be more conveniently referred to 
under the received title ‘ Manu.* It is still the great authority 
on the systematic ethnography and cosmogony of tho Hindus, 
and affords us further evidence of tho existence of the belief 
that the majority of the border tribes were regarded as of the same 
stock as tho Aryas, but degraded members of it. It tells us that 
tho references made in the ShAstras to castes other than the four is 
merely “ for the sake of convenience and conformity to common 
usage/ 5 Even the very lowest classes, such as the Nish&das and 
Ch&ndAlas, are derived from the miscegenation of the four castes, 
hike the authors of the Mahabli&rata, Manu affirms that the Kshat- 
triya tribes of Paundrakas, Odras, Draviras, K&mbojas, Yavanas, 
ISakas, P&radas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas, and Khasas* 
became Vrishalas or outcasts from the extinction of sacred rites and 
from having no intercourse with Brahmans. Further, as already 
noticed, he* declares that “all the tribes which by loss of sacred rites 
and the like have become outcasts from the pale of the four castes, 
whether they speak the language of the Mlcchchhas or of the Aryas, 
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are called Dasyus.” Here we have again the connecting link be- 
tween the earlier ant! the later records and the natural explanation 
of the entire phenomena. As in Africa, at the present day, the 
tribes converted to Islam, leaving behind them their heathen prac- 
tices, look with contempt and even hatred on their brethren in race 
who adhere to paganism, so the Aryas despised those of their race 
who remained content with the primitive belief which was once their 
common property and refused to accept the sacerdotal innovations, 
or who being of non-Aryan descent declined to accept the Brah* 
manical creed. The terms of abuse used towards these tribes by the 
priestly writers prove nothing more than the existence of the e odium 
tJmlogicum ’ which has burned fiercely in all climes and countries 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present day. The preced- 
ing extracts show that even in the most orthodox writings tlio Kha- 
sas are looked on more as heretical members of tile great Aryan 
family than as outcast aborigines, and that from a very early period 
they have been recognised as an important tribe in Upper India. 

According to the Mah£bhdrata, Krishna visited the hermitage 

of Upamanyu in the Himalaya, where “ the 
Allusions to Badari. 1 J 

mongoose sports in a friendly fashion with 

snakes and tigers with deer.” He also visited the Pandavas in their 
exile and is said to have himself, in company with Arjuna, lived a 
considerable time in Badari. Arjuna as Kara and Krishna as Nu- 
rayana “ mounted on the chariot of righteousness, performed an 
undeenying penailce on the mountain Gandham&dana.” There they 
were visited by the sage N&rada, who “ descended rapidly from the 
^ fiiky to the spacious Badari. Thoro he saw the ancient gods, the two 
most excellent Rishi's,” and there he remained with them for a thou- 
sand yetfrs. Again it is said that the Chakravarti Raja Dambhod- 
bhava, having an overweening conceit of his own prowess, visited 
Gandham&dana (Badari group of peaks) with his army and resolved 
to overthrow the Rishis. They tried to put him off by saying tliafc 
they were divested of all earthly passions and lived in an atmosphere 
of peaoe. Darabhodbhava, however, resolved to attack them, when 
K&ra took a handful of straws and scattering them to the winds so 
whitened the air and so filled the eyes, ears, and noses of the men 
of DamBhOdbhava’s army that they fell at Nara’s feet and sued for 
peace : referring dtmbtless to a snow-storm encountered by ‘ ilia 
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invaders- In“*another part of the same record Krishna is thus 
addressed :— u Formerly Krishna, tliou didst roam for ten thousand 
years on Gkindhamddana, where the Muni Sdyangriha was. * * 

Thou didst stand on the spacious Badari, a hundred years with thy 
arms aloft, on one foot, subsisting on air, with thy outer garments 
thrown off, emaciated, with thy veins swollen.” Badari is also 
called Siddhdsrawa, i the hermitage of the perfect’, “ where the 
illustrious Vishnu was perfected when performing a great act of 
austerity in the form of a dwarf, when the empire of the three worlds 
had been taken away from Indra by Bali.” Tradition states that 
R&ma performed austerities at Rikhikes, and his brother Lachhman 
at Taptiban, in order to wipe away the sin of slaying Havana. The 
grammarian Vararuchi also visited the Himalaya and by propitiat- 
ing Mah&deva obtained from him the materials for his P&niniya gram- 
mar . 1 When near his death Vararuchi again retired to Badari, and 
u throwing off this mortal coil, resumed as Pushpadanta* his seat 
among the brilliant spirits of heaven.” Gun&dhya, brother of Push- 
padanta, followed his example and worshipped ( the crescent-crested 
deity’ in his mountain home. It was here, too, that Sahasr&mka, 
r&ja of Kausamblii, when wearied with the toils of state, spent his 
declining years in solitude and devotion . 3 

We now come to the Pauranik period and find that the legends 
P ri ik iod concerning the Himalaya have grown with 

the people, and that in the later development 
of Hindu mythology they occupy a much more important place. 
There is little doubt that the story of Mount Meru, the Olympus of 
the Indian gods, was suggested by the sight of the lofty summits 
of the Himalaya crowned with perpetual snow. In the geographi- 
cal notices contained in the Puranas we have the traditional distri- 
bution of the countries and peoples then known to the compilers, 
and to their pages, amongst much that is puerile and absurd, we 
must look for the little further aid to our researches that can be 
derived from indigenous sources. Lassen 4 writes : — “ It is true that 

1 Wilson, III., 174. * Ibid, 184: Badari is mentioned in the Pddma 

Purina a* one of the celebrated Vaishnava tirthas where bathing la particularly 
enjoined. Pnahpadanta was born as Pevadatta and from worshipping Mahddeo 
was through his favour united with Jay a, daughter of Raja Susanna, and retired 
in his old age to Badari. So also in the V dm ana Purana the sacred character of 
the lings at Keddr and Badari is extolled : Ibid., VI., lxxv. * Ibid., IIL, 

106. 4 Muir, II, iW7. 
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we might be tempted to discover ifi the superior Sacredness which 
they (the Aryas) ascribe to the north, a reference, unintelligible to 
themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly with the 
northern countries : for the abodes of most of the gods are placed to 
the north in and beyond the Himalaya and th^ holy and wonderful 
mountain of Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the sam 
direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developod in India itself and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summit of the Him&laya glittering far and wide over the 
plains and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloud- 
less sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily desig- 
nate the north as the abode of the gods and the theatro of wonders ; 
while its holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression pro- 
duced upon the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kuru, the 
Elysium in the remotest north, may be most properly regarded as 
an ideal picture, created by the imagination of a life of tranquil 
felicity, and not as a recollection of any early residence of the Ku- 
rus in the north. Such at least is true of the representation which 
we have of this country in the epic poems. It is, however, proba- 
ble that originally, and as late as the Vaidik era, a recollection of 
this sort attached itself to that country, though in later times no 
trace of it has been preserved.” 

It is not difficult, therefore, to picture the Aryan immigrants 

arriving at the Ganges and sending some 
Discovery of Kailta. , . & 

adventurous spirits to explore its sources. 

After traversing the difficult passes across the snowy range and the 
inclement table-land of Tibet, they discovered the group of moun- 
tains called Kail&s 1 and the lakes from which flowed forth the great 
rivers to water and give life to the whole earth. The rugged gran- 
deur of the scene, the awful solitude and the trials and dangers of 
the way itself naturally suggested to an imaginative and simple 
people that they had at length rediscovered the golden land,* the 

1 The name Kalita seems to be of Tibetan origin which would apparently 
'■hov that the Hindus discovered the country around M&nasarovar after it 1 mA 
already been occupied by a Tibetan race. * Hiran may a, Suvama-bhftmi 
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true homes of their gods whom they had worshipped when appear- 
ing under milder forms as storm and fire and rain in the plains below. 
In the course of time, Brahmanical innovations caused the worship 
of Agni, V&yu or Indra, Sfirya and the other Vaidik gods to give 
place to a system where the intervention of a sacerdotal caste be- 
tween the worshipper and his creator was essential. The transfer 
to thenew system of the localities already held sacred soon followed, 
and Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the triad of the new revelation, 
took possession of the Himalaya. In place of domestic worship 
offered by individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, a highly ornate ritual was introduced administered by a 
consecrated class and addressed to visible types. It is in this later 
stage that we find Hinduism as described in the Puranas, so late 
indeed that the worship of Brahma had already almost become ob- 
solete. In the Vedas , 1 u the one universal Being is of a higher 
order than a personification of attributes or elements and however 
Imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described is God. In the 
Puranas, the only Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the 
person of Siva or Vishnu either in the way of illusion or in sport ; 
and one or other of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all 


that is, — is, himself, all that exists.” The Puranas exhibit a secta- 
rial fervour and exclusiveness not found in the Ramayana and only 
to a qualified extent in the Mahabharata. “ They are no longer,” 
says Professor Wilson, “authorities for the Hindu belief as a whole ; 
they are special guides for separate and, sometimes, conflicting 
branches of it ; compiled for the evident purpose of promoting 
preferential or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
Siva.” 


Before proceeding further with our subject, it will be convenient 


The Far&nas. 


succinctly to describe here the Pur&nas which 
form the class of writings that give us the 


greatest details concerning the Himalaya. There are eighteen 
Pux&nas compiled at various times by different hands . 8 The 


Vishnu Pur&na which has been translated by Professor H. H. Wilson 


and edited by Dr. F. Hall is the principal and next to the Bhagavata 


* Wilson 9 * Works, VI., xHi: Gazetteer, II., 61. * They are the (I) Brah- 

ma, (*) PAdma, (3) Vaiehnava, (4) Shaiva, (5) Bhagavata, (6)NAradiya. (7)MArkaa* 
deya, (8) A men, (3) Bhavlebya, (10) Brahma Vaivarta, (11) Lainga,(l3) Varaha, 
(f3) 8 kinds, (14) VAmana, (15) Kaurma, (16) Mateya, (17) GAioda, and (18) Brob 
moods. 
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is still regarded as the great authority on matters connected with 
their religion by large sections of the Hindu community. Both 
are compiled in the form of a dialogue in which some person 
relates the contents in reply to the inquiries of another. In 
the extracts hereafter given from the Sk&nda Parana, the narrator 
is Stita, 1 or properly ‘ a Stita’ (it., a bard or panegyrist and pupil 
of Vy&sa, the generic name for a compiler or editor). Each Pur&na 
is divided into khandas or books, which are again subdivided into 
chapters which often consist of mdhdtmyas or collections of looal 
legends like the Manasa-khanda and Ked&ra-khanda of the Sk&nda 
Pur&na noticed hereaftor. Regarding this latter work, Professor 
Wilson writes : — “ It is uniformly agreed that the Sk&nda Pur&na, 
in a collective form, has no existence and the fragments in the shape 
of samhitas, khandas and mdhdtmyas, which arc affirmed in vurious 
parts of India to be portions of the Pur&na, present a much more 
formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number (81,100) 
of which it is said to consist.” The more celebrated of these por- 
tions are the K&slii-klianda, giving a description of Benares, and the 
Utkala-klianda, giving an account of the holy places in Orissa. 
Besides these there are a Ilimavat-khanda devoted to Nep&l, a Rewa- 
khanda, a Brahmottara-khanda and others. There are also several 
separate samhitas or collections. The mdhdtmyas are, however, the 
most numerous, and even Colonel Vans Kennedy thinks that thoy 
“ have rather a questionable appearance.” Many of the khandas, 
such as the Kashi-khanda, are quite as local as the mdhdtmyas, 

“ being legendary stories relating to the erection of certain temples 
or groups of temples and to certain lings ; the interested origin of 
which renders them, very reasonably, objects of suspicion.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson adds : — “ In the present state of our acquaintance 
with the reputed portions of the Sk&nda Pur&na, my own views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, that instead of admitting all the samhitas and 
khandas to be genuine, I'doubt if any one of them was ever a part 
of the Sk&nda Pur&na.” * * “ There are in all parts of 

various compilations ascribed to the Pur&nas which never formed 
any portion of their contents and which, although offering, some- 
times, useful local information and valuable as preserving local 
. * Wilson's Works, VI., xrili. 
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popular traditions, are not, in justice, to be confounded with the Pit- 
rftnas so as to cause them to be charged with even more serious 
errors and anachronisms than those of which they are guilty.” The 
Sk&nda and Brahmanda 1 Puranas are those to which the majority of 
the modern fabrications have been attributed by their authors who 
have “ grafted personages and fictions of their own invention on a 
few hints from older authorities.” They retain the form of the 
genuine Purana, the dialogue and many of the stories giving them 
the local colouring necessary for tho particular object in view. 
u (Still,” as I have elsewhere said , 2 “ imperfect as they are, and 
disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of later times, the 
Puranas with the great epic poems, are the chief amongst the few 
historical records we possess of any antiquity to assist us in com- 
piling an account of the heroic age.” 

We shall now briefly refer to the geography of the Puranas 
The fashioning of the which commences with tho chapter on cos- 
eftrtl1 - inogony and is here closely connected with 

the geography of northern Kumaon and the adjoining part of Tibet. 
One account of the creation of the earth relates how Vishnu, in his 
boar incarnation, supported the earth on his tusks 3 as it was about 
to sink into the waters and then fixed it on tho thousand heads of 
the king Ananta; whilst another likens the earth to a lotus, the stalk 
of which springs from the navel of Vishnu as he lies asleep at the 
bottom of the ocean. The world was then in chaos and Brahma 
arose and formed the seven great island continents : — Jambu, Plak- 
sha, Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, Saka, and Pushkara, separated from 
each other by the seas . 4 Jambu-dwfpa is again divided into nine 
varshas or regions and in the centre of all is the glorious mountain 
of Meru, of various colours : B on the east it is white like a Brah- 
man ; on the south it is yellow like a Vaisya ; on the north it is red 
like the dawning morn or a Kshattriya, and on the west it is dark 

1 Colonel Wilford in exposing the forgeries of his own pandit who had 
fabricated a kkanda for each of these l’uranas calls the Skanda, Brahmanda and 
Fidma Puranas the ** Purdnaa of thieoea and impoaiora .** As. Res., VIII., 253 . 
•'Gazetteer, II., 61. 8 Compare Ward, I., 3 ; Wilson, VI , 39. To the pre- 

sent day the local theory regarding earthquakes is that they are due to Vishnu 
changing his burthen from one tusk to another. 4 It is said that all the 

islands except Jambu have perished. Between Jambu and Plaksha is the salt sea 
between the latter and Salmali, a sea of sugarcane juice and then a sea of wino, of 
clarified butter, of curds, of milk and of fresh water. 0 Compare the exist' 

ing Tibetan appellations z-Gpa-nak, the great black or China j Gya-yar f the 
great white or India; and Gya-ser, the great yellow or Russia. 
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Ilk© the dry leaves or a Sudra. Meru is circular in shape and 
forms the germ of the lotus. 1 It stands on the most elevated por- 
tion of the central division of Jambu known as IUivrita. South of 
Meru the Nishadha mountains separate Ilavrita from Harivarsha ; 
south of the latter, the Hemakiita divides it from Kimpurusha, and 
further south the third or Himavat range forms the boundary be- 
tween Kimpurusha and Bharata, Similarly three ranges of moun- 
tains form the boundaries of countries on the north. First come 
the Nila range between Ilavrita and Ilainyaka on the north ; then 
the Swcta mountains bordering the country of Hiranmaya where 
there is much gold; and again the Sringin range separating Hiran- 
maya from the country of the Uttara Kurus. All these names 
would lead us to believe that the writers had the country to the 
north of the Kashmir valley in view, though the names subsequently 
mentioned are clearly connected with upper Garliw&l and Kumaon. 
To the east of Il&vrita lies the country of Bhadrasva and to the west 
the country of Ketumala. Four mountains form buttresses to Meru: 
on the east is Mandara ; on the south Gandhamadana or Meru- 
mandara ; on the west Yipula or Kumuda, and on the north Su- 
p&rswa. On each of these stands severally a kadam- tree (Anthocc- 
phalu8 cadamba ), a jambu- tree ( Eugenia Jambolana ), a pipal- tree 
(Ficus religiosa ), and a ny ay vodka- tree ( Ficus indica ). Thero are 
also four great forests and four great lakes, 2 the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods and which are called Arunoda, Maha- 
bhadra, Asitoda, and Mftnasa. The last is the M&na-sarovara of tho 

1 In tlio shape like an inverted cone. 2 For a long description of 

each lake from the Vayu Parana see Wilford in As. Res., VIII., 326. According 
to him the Pur&nas place a great lake called Bindu-sarovara to the north of 
Mdna-sarovara, and but for its distance it might be Identified with the Rdwan 
Hrad or Rakhas Tal, the Cho Lagan of tho Tibetans which adjoins and is con- 
nected with Cho Mdpan. On the Chinese map of India O-neou-tchi is given 
as the name of lake Mana and the Gangri range has the same name. In the 
Ceylonese books it is called Anotatte. The Arunoda lake or * lake of the dawn/ 
which is said to lie cast of Mina, may be the Cho Konkyu or Gungyut-clio, smaller 
but similar to the others, which lies near the source of the Brahmaputra. To the 
west of Mina is the Sitoda lake, from which issues the Apara Gandaki or 
‘ western Gandak/ identified by Wilford with the Chakshu or Oxus : so that this 
lake must be the lake of the Pimir, but is more probably the Cho Moriri, tho 
source of the western Satlaj. The Mahdbhadra lake in the north may be identi- 
fied with one of tho lakes of the table-land. There appears to bo a mingling of 
facts true of the country to the north of Kashmir with facts true of the country 
north of Kumaon in these accounts. In some Meru clearly indicates the group 
of mountains to the north and west of Kashmir, and in others those in the neigh* 
bourbood of lake Minf . 
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Hindus and Clio Mdp4n of the Tibetans, of which more hero- 
after. 

Meru in its widest sense embraces the elevated table-land of 
western Tibet between Kailds on the east 
Boundaries of Meru. ftnd jj uz t£gh range on the west and be- 
tween the Himavat on the south and the Kuen-luen range on the 
north. w It lies between them like the pericarp of a lotus and the 
co un tries of Bh£rata f Ketumdla BhadrAswa, and Uttara Kuru lie 
beyond them like the leaves of a lotus.” In the valleys of these 
mountains are the favourite resorts of the jSTddhas and Ch&ranas 
and along their slopes are agreeable forests and pleasant cities peo- 
pled by celestial spirits, whilst the Gandbarvas, Yakshas, RAkshasas, 
©aityas, and D&navas pursue their pastimes in the vales. “ There r 
in shorty are the regions of Swarga (Paradise), the seats of the 
righteous and where the wicked do not arrive even after a 
hundred births, * * there is no sorrow, nor weariness, nor 
anxiety, nor hunger, nor apprehension ; the inhabitants are exempt 
from all infirmity and pain and five m uninterrupted enjoyment 
for ten or twelve thousand years. Devi never sends rain upon 
them, for the earth abounds with water. In those places there is 
no distinction or any succession of ages.” This account agrees 
well with Homer’s description 1 of Olympus in the Odyssey, vi. r 
42 

“Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for erer in secure abodes : 

Ko stormy blasts athwart those summits sweeps 
No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread 
And golden radiance plays around its head/' 

The accompanying figure* represents the worldly lotus floating 
upon the waters of the ocean which is surrounded by the Suvaroa— 
bhuzni or land of gold and the mountains of the Lokalokas and is is 

1 Quoted by Muir, II., 480„ The same Idea Is fautilsr to ns la the Sootsh 
»ong r the # Land o'tfce Leal's — 

“ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean ; 

There’s neither canid nor care, Jean, 

The day is aye fair I* the land o’ the 

•Alter WUfssd *■ As. Res., VIII., 37«w 
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accordance with the theory expressed in the Bh6gavata and Brah- 
miada Pur&nas i — 


N 



On die summit of Merit is die city of Brahma and, like filaments 
u from the root of the lotos, numerous moon* 

tains project from its base. Within Mens 
is adorned “ with the self-moving care of the gods, all beautiful : in 
its petals are the abodes of the gods, like heaven ^ in its petals, I say, 
they dwell with their consorts. There reside above Brahma, god 
of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great gods also of the inferior onos. There is 
the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, ef all those who 
grant the object of oar wishes : thousands of great gods are in this 
beautiful court : there dwell the Brahmariahis.” All round are, the 
"cities of the LokapAIas or guardians of the eight regions. To the 
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east, India sitting upon a vimdna, resplendent like a thousand suns; 
in the second interval between east and south is Agni or Jivani, 
from whom sprang the Vedas. In succession comes Vaivaswata- 
Ydma called by mankind Su-Sanyama, Virupaksha, Varuna also 
called Subh&vati, Vayu called Gandlmvati, Mahodaya and Isana. 
According to the Vishnu Purina, the city of Brahma is enclosed by 
the Ganges, which, issuing from the foot of Vishnu and washing the 
lunar orb, falls here from the skies and after encircling the city 
divides into four mighty rivers flowing in opj>osito directions. These 
rivers 1 arc the Sita, which passes through the country of Bhadraswa ; 
the Alaknanda, which flows south to Bharata; the Chakshu, which 
traverses Ketuinala, and the Bhadra, which washes the country of 
the Uttara Kurus. Other Puranas describe the detention of the 
Ganges in the tresses of Siva until set free by king Bhagirath and 
escaping thence formed seven streams : — the Nalini, Hladini, and 
Pavani going cast ; the Chakshu, Sita, and Sindhu going west; and 
the Bhagirathi going south. Tlie Sita is supposed to flow from an 
elephant’s head, the Alaknanda from a cow’s head, the Chakslm 
from a horse’s head, and the Bhadra from a lion’s head, and they aro 
so represented on the Chinese map compiled in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to illustrate the travels of Chinese pilgrims in India which 
will be found in the pocket to this volume. Wilson 2 would 
identify the Bhadra with the Obi, the Sita with the Hoang-ho, 
the Alaknanda with the Ganges, and the Chakshu with the Oxus, 
and this may be what is intended, for according to Chinese accounts, 
the Sita or Yarkand river, which flows into Lob-nor, is supposed to 
Lave an underground connection with the swamps near Kokonor, 
which form the head-waters of the Hoang-lio . 3 As a matter of fact 
the local traditions identify the Bhadra with the Indus or ( lion-river/ 
the Sing-ch La-kam ba (or khampn) of the Tibetans 4 on the north ; tho 

1 Here clearly in order the H cans- ho, Alaknanda, Oxus, and Indus. * VII., 

122,179. a Klaproth, Mein., Zol. Asic.. II., 4ll. 4 Herbert obtained 

the same Tibetan mums in 1819, Ah. lies., XV. In tho great Chinese map 
prepared by order ol KJiian-lonng, the four corners or gates of the Mima lake are 
called the lion, elephant, horse and ox gates : Toui-gochal on the east, Ohio* 
evraou on the south, Arubku on the n est and Uudza-loung on the north. The Pandit 
explorers give the names Singh-gi-chu or 8ingh-gi-khumba or Singh-gi*hha to the 
j fhitui 8 Langj an-khamba to the Sutlaj : 7 'a wj a n •/thumb a to the Brahmaputra and 
Mabja-khamlm to theKarnali. Mooreroft (1., 417), in 1821, calls the Indns at 
Le the Sinh-kha -bn b, and again (/bid, aci) writes The great eastern branch of ' 

the Indus or. as termed in the country, the Sinh-h ha-bub, the river that rise* 
from the lion’s mouth in reference to the Tibetan notion, borrowed perhaps front ' 
the Hindus, of the origin of four great rivers from the mouths of as ina*® ;'" 
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Chakshu with the Brahmaputra or c horse-river/ the Tamjyah- 
Jtamba of the Tibetans on the east ; the Alaknanda with the Satadru 
or Satlaj or £ bull-river/ the Lang-chin-kamba of the Tibetans on the 
west, whilst the fourth river is the Karn&li or Mapchu-kamba or 
1 peacock-river’ on the south. All these rivers take their rise in the 
M&na and BAkhas lakos or in the mountains near them known as 
Kailasa by the Hindus. 

A volume might be written on Meru alone, but we must return 
to our geographical investigations and first to the sub-divisions of 
the island-continent Jambu. It was Agnidhra who, according to 
the Vishnu Purana, divided Jambu into nine portions amongst his 
nine sons — Nabhi,Kimpurusha, Harivarsha, Il&vrita, Ramya, Hiran- 
vat, Kuru, Blmdr&sva, and Kotumala. Nab hi received the country 
called Hirna south of the Himavat mountains and was blessed with 
a son named Rishabha, whoso eldest son was Bharata, after whom 
the country was named BMrata. This is the name therefore of the 
country to the north of tho salt sea and south of the snowy moun- 
tains which is described as again divided into nine subordinate por- 
tions, viz., — Indra-dwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Gabhastimat, 
N&ga-dwipa, Saumya, Gdndharva, and V&runa and the ninth un- 
named . 1 It has seven main chains of mountains : — Mahendra (in 
Orissa) ; Malaya (southern portion of western ghats) ; Sahya (north- 
ern portion of the western ghiits) ; Suktimat ; Riksha (in Gond- 
wana) ; Vindhya and Parip&tra (northern and western Vindhyas). 
Amongst tho rivers mention is made of the Satadru (Satlaj) and 
Chandrabluiga (Clumib) as flowing from the Himavat. The Vfiyu 

animals: as the Indns from the lion’s mouth; the Ganges, Mab*cha-kha-bab % 
from that of the peacock ; the Satlaj, Lang-chin-hha-bab t from that of the elephant, 
and tho Ster-chuk-hka-bab or river of Tibet from the mouth of the horse.” Gerard 
(p. 9 h) calls the Satlaj the Lang-zhing-choo or Langhing katnpa ; thq Indus, the 
Singhechoo or Singthingchoo or Singling hamper; and the Brahmaputra, the Tamjco , 
Damchoo or Ertchumbo. He identifies the Tamjoo with the Tzango or Tzahcire 
of Georgi and the Damchoo with Turner’s river Erichomboo at Tashi-Lhnnpo. 
Lieutenant J. D. Cunningham (Notes, P- 08) Hives the names as follows : the Indus, 
Singchin kabab (or Ahwi^ci); the Satlaj. Langchi a habab; the Gogn (Karuili), 
Mamchin kababi and the Berampooter (Brahmaputra), Tacho or Tarrjood kabab . 
Captain H. Strachey (1864) gives the Tibetan names most correctly thus:— 
r Tuchok- Tsangspo or horse-river (Brahmaputra); Sengc- Tsangspo or lion-river 
(Indus); Langchen-Tsungspooi elephant river (Satlaj) and Mapcha- Tsangspo or 
pcacock-river (Karn&li). Sing or sink is lion; lung is bull (not elephant r elephant 
in Tibetan is 1 great bull') ; mam is pcaeock j ‘ <«’ is horse ; chin is great 4 X&’ means 
* mouth’ and 4 bub* moans ‘ 4 Issuing from” : so ka mba is a corruption of 
with the affix *pa* (kababpo\ 1 This unnamed portion is called Kumltrika 

in the Frabhdsa and Bewa Khanda and by Bhdskaxa Acnarya and represents India 
as the Ganges is said to flow through it. 
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- Pur&na adds a number of inferior mountains and gives the follow- 
ing as the rivers of Himavat : — Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru 
(Satlaj), Chandrabhdga (Chin&b), Yamuna (Jumna), Sarayn (Sarju), 
Airavati (Ravi), Vitas ta (Jhelarn), Vipdsa (Bids), Devika (Gbdgra), 
Kuhn, Gomati (Gumti), Dhutpupa, (old junction of Kaggar and 
Satlaj), Bdhuda, Drishadvati (Kaggar), Kausiki (Kosi), Vritiya, 
Nirvira, Gandaki (Gandak), Ikshu (affluent of the Brahmaputra), 
and Lohita (ditto). 

In the Brahmdnda and Vayu Pnranas we have favorable exam- 

geography in the pies of a more local and detailed geographic 
Brahmand* Purina. cal description and are able to identify many 

of the places referred to. It will, however, be only necessary to 
give the text of a portion as an example. The first extract is from 
Wilford’s translation of the Brahmdnda Purina, in which the fol- 
lowing account of the streams that flow from Meru is given : — 

M The water of the ocean coming from heaven upon Meru is like amrita, 
and from it arisea a river which through seven channels encircles Meru for a 
apaee of eighty-four yojanas and then divides into four streams springing over 
the four sacred hills towards the four cardinal points. One stream goes over 
Mandara in the cast and encircles the beautiful grove of Chaitraratlia and falls 
into the Arunoda lake and goes thence to the mountains of Sitanta , 1 Sumanta, 
Sumanjasa, Middy avanta to Vaikanka, Mani, Rishabha, from hill to hill. It 
then falls to the ground and waters the country of Bhadrisva, a beautiful and 
extensive island, and then it joins the eastern ocean near the Purva-dwipa or 
eastern Island. The southern branch goes to Gandhamidana 1 from hill to hill and 
from Btone to stone. It encircles the forest of Gandhamidana, or Deva-nandana, 
where it is called the Alakananda * H goes to the northern lake called Minaaa, 
thence to the king of mountains with three summits, thence to the mountains of 
Kalinga, Ruchaka, Bishadha, Tamribha , 4 Swetodara, Knmula , 4 another king of 
hills' Vasudhita,* Hemaktita, Devasringa, the great mountain Pis&chaka, the 
lve-peakcd Panchak&ta ;* thence to Kailisa and the Himavat, and then tide very 
propitious stream falls into the southern ocean. Mahidcva received it on hie 
own head from which, spreading all over his body, it# waters are become moat 
eflteaciona. it falls then on Himichal, from which It goes over the earth » hence 
its name Gangs. To the west {a para) is a large river encircling the forests of 
Vstohrij*. It is most propitious and falls into the lake Sitoda. Thenoe it goes 
to the Subaksha mountains and to the Purnoda lake, to the mountains called 
Bikhi, Kamka-valdfirya, Kapila-Gandhamidana, Pinjara, Kumnda-madhuminta, 

4 The rang* near the confluence of the Chandra and the Bhiga. * The 

Badosi group in upper Garhwdl. »Plows through the Kfti ratlcy. 

4 CofBgr mines, of winch there are many. 4 There is a stream and fountain 

of this name near Badarindth. 6 The Panchachuli group : the great mans? 

tain with these summits will be Trisfil. I take it that nearly all these allusion# 
refer to the Kumaon Himalaya and are local. 
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Anjana, Mukdta-krlshna, Sweta filled with large snakes, to the thousand-peaked 
mountain, the P&rij&ta mountain, through Ketumila, a large country, and then 
tails into the western ocean. North from Meru there falls a branch called Bhadra 
and Bliadrft-soma upon Supers va of gold, which it encircles and goes to the lake 
called Sitodaka in the forest of Bhadrd-soma. Thence to the mountains of 
Sankha-kfita, Vrisha-vatsa, Nila, Kapinjala, Indranila, Mahdnlla, Hemasringa, 
Swetasringa, Sundga, the mount with a hundred peaks, Pushkara, Durja-rdja, 
Yar&ha, Mayura and J&tudhi. After eroding a thousand lesser hills it goes to 
the three-peaked mountain called Visbuddha and then into the northern 
country to the Gondhamdd&na. Along tho banks of the Apara-Gandika or, 
western Gandak is the country of Eetumala, renowned for men mighty deeds, 
strong and powerful, and for women bright as the lotus, whom to see is to lore. 
There is the great panasa tree 1 and there resides Iswara . 1 The eastern Gandak 
is in Bhadraswa.” 


V&yu Pur&na. 


In the Brahma Pur&na it is said that Vishnu resides in Bhad- 
raswa with the countenance and the head of 
a horse : in Bh&rata with the head of a tor- 
toise ( kurma ) : in Ketu-mala with the head of a boar (vardha) : and 
in Kuru with the head of a fish (mat 87 /a), The V&yu Pur&na 
describes the country to the west of Meru as containing numerous 
valleys divided by ranges of hills. 


About tho mountains of Subaksha and Sikhisaila is a level country about 
a hundred yojanas in extent and there the ground emits flames . 1 There is, 
Yibh&vasu or Yasu simply who presides over the fire burning without fuel. 
Within the mountain is the M&tu-linga, ten yojanas broad, and there is the her- 
mitage of YrihaBpati. Like these two mountains the Kumuda and Anjana (black) 
ranges also enclose a valley between them . 4 Between the great mountains Krishna 
and P&ndura is a level country enclosing a valley abounding with the lotus cal led 
Ananta-sada . 0 Between San ku-ktita and the Vrishabha mountains is the Pam* 
ah aka country, the abode of Kinnaras, IJragas, N&gas, jmd holy men. Between 
Kapinjala and N&ga-saila is a tract adorned with many groves. It abounds with 
fruits and flowers. The Kinnaras and Uragas with tribes of pious and good 
men live there. There are beautiful groves of drfkahd (vine), ndgaramga (orange) 
and badari (stone-fruit) trees. The portion lying between the Pushpaka and 
Mahfcnegha mountains is ss flat as the palm of the hand, devoid of trees and 
with ray little water which is whitish. The soil is hard and and even 


1 As. Bes* yni.,354. The Jack-tree, which does not grow in the hills i but 
neither does the badarx or Jujube grow near Badarin&th, which is said in many 
ascription. to poses.treeof .omming .tee and .signed to ▼irloum.peotat, 
ptpal, btrgad, badari, and here tit* jack/ 'VldinnHlmm. ToS 

only refer to Jwfla-mukhi in the Kangra valley, With Its celebrated Salvo 
shrlna. 4 Borne connect the Kumuda mountains with the Comedll of 

Ptolemy, and if so with the Bashkir* valley. In the ^ 

country of Kuss is said to contain the Kumuda mountains and Is beflfcs gtao 
toiownas the Kumuds-dwjpa. It contained the Kumudratl river, probably Vr 
Kunar river, and amongst its inhabitants were the Sakas and pfiasflraa and 
Sy&makas, t\ the Indo-Skythfo rulers of Klpln, Persians and tho Sh tha 
? The valley of Kashmir U •tillloeally assigned to aNIgirace. *** m 
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viAoat There are few animals un i the few inhabitant* hare no fixed 
habitation. The whole country is called Kanan or Kan ana.* There nre several 
large lakes, likewise great tree* and larger groves called Kftnta. There aro caves 
here in the mountains most dreary and dark, inaccessible to the rays of the sun, 
cold anJ difficult of access, in this country are SiiMlns or prophets with the 
gift of miracles and learned and famous Brahmans. The next ivountain s are 

those of the Sitanta range, many yojanas in extent, abounding with all sorts of 

metals and gems. It is skirted by a most delightful country, well-watered and 
enlivened with the harmonious noise of the black bee and frogs. There are towns 
with gates and the refreshing moisture of this country proceeds from Urnpa and 
reunitin g together forms a stream ended the Valia of the mcon or Cliandraviha.* 
There anion gt-s immense caves i* Kridavaim ami the great forest of the 1 urijata 
tree of the kings of the gods. 1 * 3 There live the Siddbas and Yakshas in caves. 
To the east is the Kuniuda peak with the eight towns of the proud Danavas. 
Again in the many-peaked mountain s of Vajraka live strong and terrible Rak- 
sbasas who are also called Kilakas. In Mahanila are fifteen towns of the Hay6- 
nanas or Asvamukhas, the horse-faced. They were originally Kinnaras courage- 
ous like Karttikeya. There are fifteen chiefs of the Kinnaras elated with pride, 
and in caves below the ground abide people like snakes who live upon the golden 
stamens of certain flowers. In the hills above are a thousand abodes of (lie 
Daityas; the houses are elegant like high -embattled forts. 4 In Veiiurnat arc 
three forts belonging to the Komakas, Ulukas and Mahunetras, three principal 
tribes of the VidyudharaB whose mighty deeds equal thost of India.® 


On Vaikankn reside the offspring of Garuda, the destroyer of serpents: 


it abounds with precious metals and precious stones. A strong wind swiftly 
passes over this mountain, in a human form, called Sugriva. The offspring of 
Garuda in the shape of birds fly ‘about this mountain: they arc strong, fly 
quickly and mighty are their achievement*.® On Karaja always resides the 
mighty lord of living beings, riding npon a bull : hence called Vrishabbfinka 
Sankara, the chief of Yogis. The inhabitants like Mahadcva always carry poison 
about them: they are Pramatha9 and difficult of access. Mahadcva resides 


there amongst them. On Yasudhara in Vasum&ti arc the athdns or places of the 
eight forms of Mahadcva. They are full of splendour and proper places of 
worship. There are seven places of Siddh&s and the place of Brahma of the 


1 This can be no other than Bisahr, including Kunaor, the Kunu of the 
Tibetans and still celebrated for its vines, oranges and apricots. The inhabitants 
were called Kinnaras, hodie Knnets. * The Chandra and the Bhfiga, which 

unite to form the Chandrabhfga. 3 The noble forests of deodars which 

form such a feature of this part of the country. 4 This may refer to the 

strikingly tower-like structures in the upper valleys towards Balti and Lad&k. 
8 From the Vishnu Purina (Hall's Wilson's V. 1\, H., 395 ) we learn that 
Venumat was een of Jyotishmat, king of Kusa, the Ilindu-kush country which 
was bounded bjr the Saka country. The name Vidyadhara or ‘ magical-knowledge 
holder seems to be a name applied to many of the hill-tribes who were supposed 
to be possessed of magical powers. It is especially noted as a character of the people 
of the Swat valley, and the Romakas may possibly be represented by the * Rom* 
branch of the K6flrg. The Nilakas inhabited Kashmir. 0 Elsewhere this 

land is called Deva-kfita peopled by men as well as birds and lies in the Dwfpa 
Sflmali. One tribe of these Gandharvas was called Agneyas, servants of Kuvera, 
whose principal employment was to explore the bowels of the earth in search of 
wealth. Can these be the Aguri caste of miners so well known in these hills ? 



OF THE HOETH-T? ESTEEM PBOVTHCES. 

. „ the m i Bht T lord Ol created things, on a high peak to which all llrtn* 

! Th^ercn Budm >«. there on the GnJa-lU. S«m*bn, th. 
mount ot the beantilul cloud, U lull of mineral., with care. In Ita boom and 
groves along Its skirts. Here dwell the twelve Adilyas and the eight forms of 
Hudra, atao VUhnn, the Aavina and the good and perfect who are continually 
worshipped by the Yakuhas , Gandharvaa and Kinnaraa with their king Kapinjala. 
On the live-peaked Anal a, reside Eikshaaas with Dinavas haughty, foes of tfeo 
gods, great, strong and of mighty deeds. On Satasringa or the hundred -peaked 
range reside the benevolent Yakshas and on TamrabUa is a town inhabited by the 
children of the snake race ; Kudruv’ey&s and Takshakas. £n the beautiful Visa* 
kacha arc many caves and the famous abode of the god Karttikeya. A town 
and settlement of the beneficent Sunabha, son of Garuda, ocChrs on Swetodara. 
On the l^aisachaka mountain is a settlement of the Kuveras with a great palace 
to which the Yakshas and Gandharvas resort. Kinnaras reside on Kumuda; 
Mahamigns on Anjana', the towns and white houses of the Gandharvas are seen 
on Krishna and on Sweta or Pandura, the battlcmented town of Vi dyad haras 
Daityas and Danavas reside on the range with a thousand peaks. On Sukuta 
reside the chiefs of the PannAgas ; on Pushpaka many tribes of sages ; on 
Supaksha- or Suhakaha are the mansions of Vaivaswata, Soma, Vayu and 
Nagraja, and there the Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, Nagaa and Vidy&d haras 
worship their favourite deity. 


From these statements wo learn that the hill tribes to tip 
west of Kumaon were Kinnaras, the ances- 

Manosa-k hands. 

tors of the Kunets of the present day and 
Yakshas or Khasas, that there were Nngas in Kashmir and Vidyd- 
dlraras in the Swat valley, as well as Siddhas, Gandharvas, Ddnavas 
and Daityas, names applied to various hill tribes, or perhaps more cor- 
rectly to sections of those tribes following certain avocations. The 
name Vidyudlnira is commonly applied to the people of the Kusa- 
dwipa, which is to be identified with the mountainous tract between 
the Indus and the Hind u-kusli and which was hounded externally by 
Saka-dwfpa, which may bo assigned to Kipin or the Iv&bul valley 
occupied by Sakas in the first century before Christ. Through 
Sir John Strachey we are enabled to give a paraphrase of a portion 
of the section of the Skdnda-PuWina known as the Mdnasa-khanda* 
It occurs in the usual form of a "dialogue between Suta, a pupil of 
Vydsa, and Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, the P|ndava ruler 
of Hastinapur, and professes to relate what was formerly commu- 
nicated by Vyasa to Vasishtha. In form and often in verbiage 
it follows the model of the older Purfinas and minutely describe! 
the country from the lake Mdnasarowar in Tibet to Nanda Devi 
and thence along thp course of the Pindar river to K&rnprayAg. 

as 
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From Up a pqint the narrative touches the Dhanpur range and 
thence Tie the R&mganga and Kosi as far as the plains. Then 
along t^©. foot *of the hills to the K&li, whicli it follows north-* 
wards, winding up in the hills a little to the east of the Kar- 
jjjfJi/ Hotes are given explaining all the allusions and identify- 
ing mosti|j^the places mentioned. The writers have transferred 
ihany of the names of rivers celebrated elsewhere to comparatively 
un important streams in the vicinity of celebrated tirthas , and these 
have in. mai|y cases been forgotten or have existed merely as literary 
fictions known only to the educated few : hence one of the main 
difficulties in identifying the names given here. The work itself is 
ve*y popular and is deeply interesting as showing the form in which 
the actual living belief of the people is exhibited. 


, MANASA-KHANDA, 

Introduction . 

, Janamejaya addresses the Suta 1 and says that he has received 

V * - an account of all other matters, but desires 

threat ion of the world. 

to hear of the creation of the world and its 
state subsequent to that event and the mdMtmyas of the groat tfr- 
tha&? Suta, In reply, relates that when Brahma formed the desire 
that the universe should be created, he instantly assumed the visi- 
ble form of Vishnu.® The whole universe was covered with water 
op whlch^ Vishnu floated sleeping on abed which rested on the 
serpent Seshndg (or Ananta). From his navel sprang a lotus from 
which issued Brahma ; from his ears sprang the two Daityas, Mb- 
dhu a$d Kaitabha , 4 who attacked Brahma. Then Brahma demanded 
help from Vishnu, and Vishnu fought with the Daityas for five 
thousand years. Then the great illusion ( Mahumdyd ), the supreme 
will or desire of Vishnu, made the Daityas submit, and they told 

* See page - * Fiacre of pilgrimage. * For a more detailed 

•cconntof the creation according to Hindu writers, see Muir’* Works, IV., and 
Wilson, VI. 4 In the MaMbh&rata we rtad that when Bra hma ipnog 

from the lotus produced from the navel of Vishnu, “ two horrible Mnavas, Madhn 
and Kaitabha, were ready to slay him. From the forehead of Harl, who be came 
incensed when he saw their transgression, was produced Sarabhn (Mahftdeo). wield- 
ing % m trident and three-eyed.'* In the Vti nmdhttmuu of the Mark* ' 
Furin Piggal# identified with the Mahamftya of the story in the text i mm 
IV., *30, 4**. Madhn is said to have given his n:.me to Mathura (Mutt, 
tepterly called Madhupura, and his son Lavana was conquered there by gatrugh 
The derivation of the name Mathura from ‘ math; a convent, is, however? « 
advocated. 9 
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Creation* 


Vishnu that they admired his power and would obey whatever 
orders he gave them. His order was that they shouljl die-by his hand, 
and he then killed them with the chakra caljed Sudarshana f JFrom 
the marrow (meda) of these Daityas was formed the world. Then 
Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, placed himself to ^upgort the 
earth and raised it out of the water . 3 Then Vishnu? desired Brahm& 
to create all that the world was to contain. 

* V f 

Brahma first created the three spheres of the earth, J^e sky, and. 
the heaven ; then he divided the earth into ni&e portions (khanclas) 
and created wind 4 and sound and time, past, 
present, and: future, and work ( harm ) and 
desire and anger ; then he created seven Rishis , 3 and from anger ho 
created Rudra. Thus were formed the three great deities : the duty of 
Brahma being to create, of Vishnu to preserve, and of Rudra or Siva 
to destroy. These are the three gunas or qualities. Kasyapa was tho 
son of Marfchi, one of the Rishis, and from his thirteen wives 4 were 
born the Adityas , 5 Dana vas, & Daityas, 7 Yakshas , 8 R/ikhasas, ^Apsaras , 10 

1 4 Beautiful/ the discus of Vishnu or Krishna. * Ih his Kurn^a or tor- 
toise avai&r. 8 The seven great. Rishis in the constellation Ursa Major 

Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Rulastya, Rulaha, Kratu, and Vasishtha. 4 AU 

daughters of Daksha. By ( 1 ) Aditi , Kasyapa had the twelve Adityas, *a class of gods 
(2) by Diti, the Daiteyas or Daityas ; (3) by Danu, the D&navas : by Avishta,. 

the Gandbarvas ; (5) by Suraaa, a thousand winged serpents or dragons ; (0) by 
Khana, the Yaks has and liakshasas; (7) by Surabhi, cows and bnfWlfOfca j (8) by 
Vinata, Garuda or Suparna, king of the birds and ehettiy of ‘the serpent race and 
Aruna; (9) by Tamra, six daughters; (10) by Kadru, mighty, matty-hcadcd 
serpents, such as Sea ha, Vnsuki, Takshakfc,. Sankhu, Swefca, Haga, KAprkOtaka^^ 
Dliananjaya, Kapila, Nahusha, Mani, &c. ; (11) by Krodharasa, aty wiftrantmals^ , 
{dans h trim or sharp-toothed), Bhutaa or goblins and RUachaa ; (12) 1>y Ira, She^ 
vegetable kingdom ; and (13) by- Muni, the Apsaras. AH these names are connected^ 
with pre- Aryan tribes. 5 The Attttyas were the assistants of the creator 

regenerated in the present Manwantara as £he twelve Adityas named : — Vishnu, 
Sakra, Ary am an, Dhatri, Twaslitri, Rushan, Vivaswat, Savitri, Mitra, VaSuna, 
Ansa and Bhaga. 6 The Danavas or descendants of Danu number Q$nongffc 

them Dwimurdhan, Ilayagriva, Rnloman, Ekachakra, Tar aka, Sankara, H&vfr- 
mukha, Ketu, Kdlonabha, Rdhu, the Kdlakanjas and Raulomas, aU names of na&e 
amongst the enemies of the gods. 7 The Daityas were also enemies of the 

gods and descendants of Diti, whose two sons were Hiranyakaslpu and Ilira- v 
ny&ksha. From the former came Anuhlada, Hlada, Pruhlida and Sanhl&da^ and / 
amongst their descendants were T&raka, Virochana and Bali. 8 A race Uke 

tho Guhyakas, attendant on Kuvera, the god of mines. Elsewhere (V. R.) said ta 
be produced by Brahina as beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspect and with 
tong beards, and that crying out for food they were called Yakshns (from *jak*h*\ 

4 to eat’). By the BuddhistB they are sometimes classed with goblins and again * 
as a merry joyous race. They are called Casiri by Rtiny, and In them jrukecog- 
Jiisethe Khasiyas. 8 A demon race named from 4 raksh* * to Injure!* ^Bome- 

timgpyaid to be descendants of the sage Pnlastya, who was fathe* ofjVishravas^ 
fajfesr of Uawan Their principal abode was Lanka or Ceylon under their chieY 
lifWan. ^ 10 The Apsaras are female deities, tho wires of the GandhnrvsunT 

they were produced at the churning of the ocean. For a long note about them ( 
see Goldst acker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. Ski, reproduced In Wilson, VII.,. 81L 
The Rudma Rur&na makes the Kashmiri Yack mother of both the Apsaras tax 
Gandharvas. 
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Oandliarvas , 1 Nfigas , 9 Siddhas , 3 VidyAdharas , 4 birds, beasts and 
everything contained in tlio world. 

" ’ Raja Vena . 5 


From the Rishi Atri came the Raja Anga, and from him Vena, 
jyfho tyrannised over the world so that all mankind rebelled against 
iiim and killed him. Then they took his body and rubbed it, and 
from the right side sprang forth Prithu for their king. During the 
reign of Vena all plants had perished by reason of his tyrrany, and 
when Prithu saw this, ho was wrath and took his bow and arrows 
to destroy the earth, and she, in the form of a cow, fled from him 
.through the three spheres, but no one dared to sholter her for fear 
ofVens^ Then in despair she stepped and demanded the protec- 
tion and pardon of the king. He consented on condition that the 
earth should deliver up the plants that she had hidden. To this she 
agreed and asked the king to remove the mountains which covered 
her and which prevented the spread of vegetation. Then Prithu 
with his bow uprooted the mountains and heaped them up one on 
the other, and made the earth level and called her after his own 
name 6 Prithwi.’ Then, that the earth might again produce food 
for man, Prithu created the calf Swuyambhuva Manu, and with his 
own hand milked from tho earth all plants and vegetables. Then 


1 A edtestial race living in the sky and guarding the Soma and governed 
by V nrujia as their wives, the Apsaras, are ruled by Soma. They are learned 
in medicinal herbs, regulate the course of the asterisms, follow after women 
and are desirous of intercourse with them. In the later legends they are tho 
chqristera of Indra’s heaven and are Jield intermediate between . men and gods. 
Sec further W ilson’s W orks, VII., 20-84. - * The serpent race. 3 From 

• aidh* implying the idea of perfection: in legends, a semi-divine race of great 
purity and holiness who reside in the ether and aTe possessed of the eight great 
supernatural faculties, the power of becoming as small as a mote and the like. 

4 Those who are ‘ the holders of knowledge’ which is of four kinds : (I), Yajna • ■ 
vidya, or knowledge of religious ritual ; (2), Mahd-vidya , or great knotijj^ge 
leading to the Tautrika worship of the female principle; (3), Guhya-vidya, or 
knowledge of spells and necromancy ; and (4), Atma-vidya, or knowledge c* the 
soul or true wisdoms 6 The story of Vena is narrated in the Vishnu Purina 

„ (Wilson, VII., 1 78). Sunltha, daughter of Mrityu (death), was toother of Vena, the 
celebrated Ben of Hindu legends. (See Bi jnor Gazetteer , V.) He was inaugurated 
universal monarch by the liishis,but immediately proclaimed that no worship should 
be performed, no oblations offered, and that no gifts should be bestowed on Brahmans* 

* that all gods were present in the person of the king, who is made up of all that is 
divind. The enraged priests slew the king, and to put an end to the anarchy which 
airose they took his body and rubbed it, and from its left side sprang forth “& 
being complexion like a charred stake, with flattened features and of dwarf* 
iak stature. * What asp! to do ? ” said he to the sages. '* Sit down’* (nz‘«/< Ida) said 
they, and hence the name Nishdda given to the* aborigines of the plains. IffiMi 
the right arm of Vena sprang forth Prithu, to whom Mahddeva gave his b§|r 
A jagava and celestial arrows. Prithu prospered and gave his name to the eajrth 
gad was the first ruler to whom the title of K&ja was applied, 
doubt that he was an Indo-Sky thian prince. 
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the gods and demons all milked the earth of various virtues, so that 
the earth fled to Brahma and complained to him of the everlasting 
milking. He took her with him to Vishnu and Siva, and Vishnu 
asked her what she desired. She asked that as tho only means of 
saving herself the three gods should come and live with her. Vish** 
nu answered that in the form of the serpent Ananta and the tor- 
toise ho had already saved the earth, and “would again come to help 
her when her pain became too great to bear, but that now he would 
not go to her, and further he said that at some time the head of 
Brahma will fall upon thee 1 (the earth), and Siva will come to sit 
upon the mountain of Tankara , 8 and tho ling of Siva shall be estab- 
lished in many places. Then Valyas wata Baja shall have a descend- 
ant called Bhagirath Raja, who shall bring down Ganga%o thee. 
Then I will myself come in my dwarf incarnation 3 to protect thee 
from the tyrrany of tho Baja Bali , 4 and all the world will know that 
Vishnu has descended on thee. Then thy pains shall all be remov- 
ed and the mountains shall cease to afflict thoe with their load, for 
I shall be Ilim&laya, where N&rada and the Munis for ever glorify 
mo. Siva will be Kailasa, where Ganesh and tho other gods glorify 
him. Vindliyachal will be Brahma, and thus shall the load of the 
mountains be removed.” Then the earth said — “ Why do you come 
in the form of mountains and not in your own form ?” Vishnu an- 
swered — “ Tho pleasure that exists in the mountains is greater than 
that of animate beings, for they feel no heat nor cold, nor pain, nor 
anger, nor fear, nor pleasure. We three gods as mountains will re- 
side in tho earth for the benefit of mankind.” Then the three gods 
vanished and the earth returned to her former place. 


, y. Establishment of the Siva Lingas . 

Daksha Prajapati 5 had a daughter who was called K&li and who 
was marriedjn Siva. Daksha summoned ali the gods to worship 
them at Kankhala near Hardw&r, but he omitted to invite Siva and 
his wife, for he admired neither the manner nor the appearance of 
Siva. The goddess K&li went to see the sight though radivited, 
but her father was diseased atd&r coming %nd dfd r xgl£do her 
* At Brahm-Kapdl, the great rock in the river above BAdrin&th. ** •* Xfettjr* 
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honor. Then in rage she jumped into the kund (or excavation in 
which Jthe sacred fire was placed) and was burned up. Siva, who 
was seated on Kail&s, rushed in wrath to tiro place and destroyed* 
Daksha and all that he found there, and he took the ashes- from ihe 
fire where his wife had perished and smeared them over his body 
and went to Tankara, 1 the mountain of Jageswar, covered with all 
beautiful plants and deodar trees (Cedrus deodar d), and began there 
to perform great austerities in order to propitiate the eternal Brahm. 
Vstsishtha and many other Munis and their wives lived on this 
mountain. One day the women were walking through the jungles 
plucking kusha grass and sticks ;* and they saw him smeared with 
ashes, wearing a snake as a necklace round his neck, sitting with 
closed eyes and speechless, and his heart heaving with sorrow. 
The women wondering at his beauty collected round him. The 
Bishis when their wives did not return were greatly alarmed, and 
when their wives did not come back all night they went to search 
for them and found Mahadeo seated as before motionless and their 
wives senseless on the earth all round. The Rishis, believing that 
they had b$en brought there by Siva, began to abuse the god and 
said — “ Let the thing with which you have done this injury (ie. 9 
your ling) fall upon the earth.” Then Siva said 5 — u You have cursed 
me without cause; yet shall it not be said that you have beheld me 
.without advantage, though by your curse, which I shall not oppose, 
my ling shall fall. You shall become the seven stars 3 in the con- 
stellation Saptrikhi, under the rule of Yaivaswata Manu, and shall* 

* „ shine in the heavens.” Then Siva in obedience to the curse of the* 
feftges flung down his ling upon the earth ; the whole earth was 
covered with the ling , and all the gods and the Gandharvas came to 
glorify Mahadeva, and they called the ling Yagisa 4 or Yagiswar,’ and 
the Bishis became the stars of the Saptrilchi. * 

hill on which the old temple of Jageswar stand? in Patti D&rfin. 

1 For flkeir husbands* ubc in performing sacred rites. * Ursa Major or 

the' pole-star, dhruva ; see Wilson, VI., 174. 4 Because the women were 

f t collecting grass and wood for the yagya or sacrifice. The legend of the amours 
of Mah&dw with the wires of the Bishis belongs to the Agni form of Siva, 
and we find in the Mahabhirata that Agni is made the hero of the tale. Sv&ha 
taking the form of tfte wires of the Bishis satisfied Agni and from the deity 
a son sArasrn, called Skanda, from the seed discharged (skanna) and collected 
in a goUlen feservoir by Sv&ha and called Karttikeya, because he was brought^ 
it the Krittikas, who lived on Kailas and who are possibly one with the 
_ 4 ^Kashmir, where this cult had its origin. He has six heads and ethos, 
s dkd bnt one stomachy in allusion to his birth. Urnndbati, the wife of 
* fk fiishi, took no part in the mailer * see Muir, IV., *64, * 64 . ‘ 
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There is Ho place 1 in the universe where Siva is not ; therefore 
tloubt not) O Risliis, that the ling of Siva could overshadow the 
world. Then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, the sun and the moon, who 
Wore then at Jageswar worshipping Mah&deva, left each a portion of 
liis own self ( i . e power and instructions) at Jageswar. Then the' 
cow Prithivi came to Siva and said — “ I am burdened with thy ling 
and cannot move it ; lift me up and deliver me therefrom.” The 
gods then set out to examine how far the ling extended : they reach- 
ed the serpent Ananta and still there was the ling ; then they return- 
ed, and Prithivi asked — “ How far does the ling extend ? ” Brah- 
ma answered — “ I have seen its end : it extends to the end of you 
(i.e. of the world.)” Then Prithivi said — “ You, a great god, have 
lied: henceforth in the world none shall worship you.” Brahma 
answered— “You too, when the last yug shall come, shall be filled with 
Mlechchhas.*” Then she asked the other gods if they had seen the 
end of MahAdeva’s ling ; they answered — “ Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kapila do not know ; what power have we to know ? ” She then 
asked Vishnu; he wont to P6tala to search, but still did not find the 
end. Here the gods said to Vishnu — “ We cannot find the end; yet 
the ling must be removed from the earth or the world will perish.” 
Then Vishnu prayed Siva to grant him a request. Siva agreed, and 
Vishnu said — “ The earth is weary of thy ling ; lift it up from her;” 
and Siva answered— “ Cut up the ling with thy chakra into piec^ and^ 
set up everywhere the fragments for worship^ and there too in each' 
place leave a part of yourselves for worship.” Then Vishnu cut up 
the ling into many pieces and throughout the world the fragments 
were left for worship. Thus was the earth rejoiced with the estab- 
lishment everywhere of the ling of Mahadeva throughout the nine 
divisions ( khandas ) of the earth. 


The Pandas rf J«gQf#fir have the same Btory, except that they make tlie.SMtoT 
wives of the Rtshis enamoured with M&hadeo. They met him in the 

I nude, nfirfnrmtntr t.hn il.nnn wkt.L i 1 , . 


. .. vwuiuumu wiw* jnaunueo. jLney met llim in tha Av. 

whilst nude, performing the celebrated dance which he invented for the ffratlL 
tjon of Bdrvati and accompanied by the music of the tabor to comm? 
the curae of the Biahl., the ling fell on the earth, and Vishnu at le n gth -n nnrnt^l 
to become the receptaolo or yoni, and catting up the ling distributed it Brer thl 
twelve great lingo temples of India, whilst the smaller ^mMtTa re 
a* Jageswar. Numerous Legends sie told to inculcate^S^lfTDfr^^ 
to Jageswar, and even Vishnu Is Brought in and made, to describe*:) 
riven, and forests from the marks on the palm of hi. hand; It is said t 
in extent, being bounded on the east by Jatekwar; on the no 
??, th , e wert by Trlne *», and ontbo sontfcjbyKAmeswar. X 
Rliw. &WardM i a •“i , P°; ed ‘ obe *•» »cene of the daManaewith the wi* 

„ 1 Spoken by Vy<sa to the BJshls. 
poet-lluMlminperlod for t^Ls •om^bsUioj^,? 
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The Khandas . 


• The nine Khandas* 

F&tir of these khandas are situate in Himtichal. The first is the 
Himfldri-khanda. Kali, who had been burn- 
ed 1 at Kankliala, was born again as Pirvati, 
the daughter of Himachal, and was again married to Malmdeva. 
The second is Manasa-khanda named after Mfina-sarovara, the first 
created of all tirthas made by Brahma. The third is KailAs-khanda, 
named from Kailas, where Siva himself with all his servants reside. 
The fourth is Redara-khanda around Redar, on seeing which the five 
Pandavas were cleared from the guilt of patricide. The fifth is 
Patala-klianda, where the Nagas worship tho ling . The sixth is 
K&shi-khanda, where is the great ling called Yisveswara, where 
everything that perishes finds salvation ( mulcti ). Tho seventh is 
Rewa-khanda, in which is the Rewa river, and whoever bathes in it 
finds deliverance and its stones are known as Narmadeswara. In 
this khanda is the ling called Raines wara. The eighth is Brahmot^ 
tara-khanda, where is the Gokarneswara linga .* The ninth is the 
Nagar-khanda, from hearing of which souls are received into the 
paradise of Siva. In this khanda is Ujjayini. 

Birth of Uma or PdrvatL 

Then Janamejaya addressed the Suta and said — 4 How did 
Kali after her cremation become Piirvati V The Suta replied — 

4 Himachal and his wife Mena performed great austerities and 
prayed for children. Brahma and tho other gods asked — 4 Why do 
you mortify yourselves so ? * Mena replied — 4 Give me such a child 
as will do honour to all of you/ Tho gods approved and disappear- 
ed, and in answer to Mena’s prayer Pnrvati was born. P&rvati 
worshipped Siva and is also known as Uma, Gauri, Durga, Kalika, 
and Bhadra. At this time tho Daityas expelled tho gods from para^ 
disc. ^ The gods then went to Brahma and represented their case 
and jsaid— 44 The Daitya called T6rakasura 8 has conquered us : 
expel him again from Swarga.” Brahma answered — 4 In return 

jv* Tbs Kfirma Purina relates how Sati, daughter of Daksha and wife of Siva, 
voluntarily Buffered cremation and Was after ward a born again as the daughter of 
Himichal by Mena, and in that character as the only Kali or Uma again became 
the wile of Siva as Bhara and is hence called Ilhavani. The story is also given 
inKilidisi's Kumara Sambhava ; Mnh*, IV.. 385, 430. *In the Kinar* 

diatrt# cf the Bombay Presidency. ■;£ • s The Daitya Tlrakft, son of Hitaii* , 
son of the Bishi Kasyan^ and D)ti, daughter of Daksha. Vinml of ' 
oddss* of wine, was taken by the gods and rejectcdhy the Daityoii; 
rmer axetjdled Suras an4ihe latter Abutos. 
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tot his devotions, I promised this Daitya that he should not die 
even by the hand 1 of Vishnu, but I will tell you how to act. Go to 
Siva, who is seated with his mind intently fixed on one object, dis- 
turb his contemplation ; thon he will marry P&rvati, and from her a 
son shall be born who shall ^destroy the demon Tdrakd. Then Indra 
placing K&madeva before them went to Siva and began to glorify 
him ; then MahAdeo opening his eyes saw Kdmadeva before him, 
and with rage fire issued from his body and burned up Kdmadeva . 1 
Then the gods began to glorify Mahadeva, and he asked them what 
they desired. They told him that they wished that he should beget 
a son on Parvati to slay the demon TarakA. Mah&deo agreed and 
told Brahma to go to Him&chal and ask his daughter in marriage. 
He went and told Him&chal that P&rvati was K&li and asked for 
her for Mah&dco. Him&chal consented and Brahma returned to tell 
Siva to make his preparations for the marriage. Siva said — c Call 
Viswakarma, the workman of the gods/ Viswakarma came and pre* 
pared all that was wanted and made a golden image of Ganesha, 
which he told Siva to adore, for it was from a neglect of Ganesha 
that liftli had been destroyed. Then Brahma said— ‘ If K&madeva 
shall perish, the world will end for want of children and Mah&deo 
said — 6 Henceforth Kamadeva shall live in the minds of all men ; he 
need not again take a bodily shape.” Then Mah&deva smeared his 
body with ashes and threw over his shoulders the skin of a deer and 
adorned himself with snakes instead of jewels, and took the tristfla 
in his hand and wearing a necklace of dead men’s skulls and seated 
on a bull, he went off to the marriage. Stopping on the south bank 
of the Gomati , 8 he worshipped Ganesha, and thence wen£ to the con* ' 
fluence of the Gomati and Garuri,* where he sat down and told 
Brahma to announce the arrival of the marriage procession to Him&- 
chal. Brahma did as he was ordered and delivered presents to 
Him&chal, who came out to meet Mah&deva and took blip to hia 
dwelling; where he gave to Mah&deva his daughter and all the gods 
and Gandharvas and Apsaras, and others glorified Mah&deva. Theft 


1 See Muir, IV., 2)24, * Said to hare taken plape li thS eonflnenStt 

of the Sarjts , and the Ganges. See Wheeler, H., 41, and Muir, IV., 344* 
■The Gomati rises in the E Sftyfir valley and joins the Sarju at Bfgcswar* 
4 Now called Garur-Ganga. This confluence is a little below Baljnith and 
the place where Siva sat down on the grass was called Baldyanith 
herbs on which he sat becoming godcCflfr medicine. Triyogi-Nagajran 
also claimed as the site of the wedding of Siva and Fferati bf i 
wills, *:* 


m 


■ -V r 
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Him&chal, after he had distributed gifts and done due honor to the 
companions of Siva, received as a gift that he should henceforth be 
honored like Siva himself throughout the universe. Then Brahma 1 
and the other gods went back to their respective dwellings, and Siva 
and P&rvati and their attendants went to. Ked&ra-mandal (or circle 
of Ked&r). 

Legend of Him&chal. 

Janamejaya then addressed the Suta and said—* You have told 
me the history of Siva, now tell me the mdhdtmya of Him&chal/ 
The Sfita replied as follows in the words of Yy&sa : — * Himachal ie 
the giver of the four gifts , 1 dharm , artha , kdma , nioksha . Mahadeva 
always resides in Him&chal and on him attend the gods ; and in 
him are many caves and much ice. The mdhdtmyas of Himachal 
were related by Dattatreya Rishi 2 to K&shi raja . 3 Once this Rishi 
went from Shoshachal 4 to behold Him&chal. He saw upon him 
many lakes, and bhojpatra? and other trees and mines of gold and 
other metals, and tigers and deer and every species of birds, and 
wild men, and medicinal plants. When Himachal saw Dattatreya 
approach, he bowed in reverence before him and after doing him all 
due honor, he asked the sage why he had come to visit him. Dat- 
t&treya said — 1 Thon art the greatest of mountains and the Gangs* 
and the other holy streams ffow from thee and Siva resides in thee, 
and on thee fell the ling of Siva and his wife is yonr daughter ; thou 
art like a god. Vindhy&chal* and the other mountains join their 
hands before thee, therefore have I came to behold thee ; now show 
to me thy tirtfias and the ling of Mahadeva and thy caves and thy 
mines of precious metals/ Then Him&chal showed Dattfitreya 
M&na-sarovara, and in the midst a golden ling and the rdja-hansa? 
Then Datt&treya went all round the sacred lake and bathed in ite 
* waters and in that of Its streams ; then he saw Siva seated in a caver 
with F&rvati and before him was Brahma and the gods glorifying: 
him and the Gfandtrarvas singing and the Apsaras dancing. Then 
he saw Ganga which descends from the foot of Vishnu to Kail&sa, 
and thence to M&na-sarovara, in which he bathed/ Then he saw the 

1 Virtue, wealthy desire, absorption or death. * One of the seven hamao 

incarnations of Vishnu. "Son of Kfishl and descendant of Ayas/eld£St^ 

ion of Pnrnmvae. 4 Abu; 8 Betula Bhvjpatra. "Bee lag sMT- 

of- Agastya, pottea. 'Royal goose with red legs and MU. Great gM y ■ ■ 

called Mfaaeankar er dweller in Mina : Wilson, XL., 90* ? 
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BrahmkapAl and . the Saptrikhi who dwell there. Then he went to 
KailAs, where he again found Siva and PArvati, and the gods, and he 
worshipped Siva, who said — * Ask what you desire.’ Ho asked that 
t' the power to go through the world when he pleased without ob- 
struction might be given to him, and Siva granted the prayer* 
Then he asked of Sivac— v Which is the greatest of mountains and 
where do you live yourself, and in the earth which is the most sa- 
cred place T Then Siva answered-—* I dwell everywhere, but Hima- 
chal is my peculiar seat, and on every one of his peaks I dwell for 
ever and on the mountain of Nanda 1 dwells Vishnu, and I and 
Brahma also. There is no other mountain like HimAchal ; look upon 
him and receive whatever you desire.’ Then Dattatreya glorifying 
Mahadeva departed to the north, where he saw a lake filled with the 
juice of th ojdman* and other lakes and temples of Siva and Vishnu, 
where the Gandharvas were singing and the Apsaras dancing. 
Thence he turned back to KedAr , 8 where he saw many holy Rishis 
in caves, performing austerities and the river Mandakini then he 
came to the mountains of Nar-Narayana 6 and worshipped atBadri- 
nath, and he saw Lakshmi and Narada and the other sages and the 
Alaknanda / 1 

Dattdtreya and the Raja of Kashi. 

DattAtreya again visited Himachal and taking leave went to Kashi 7 
and proclaimed the glories of Himachal to the RAja Dhanwantari , 8 
Then the RAja said—* In the earth which is the greatest of Hrthas 
and what tfrthae have you beheld?’ Dattatreya answered and 
said — 4 You are the greatest of rajas and there is no Urtha like 
KAshi, where you live. He who even without going to KAshi desires 
to see it and dies with the name of KAshi in his mouth finds release, 
for there is Ganga and Visveswara. In the three spheres there is 
no Urtha like this.’ The Raja answered and said — ■* This is true, 
but tell me also of the other ttrthas which bring blessings oilman* 
kind. I have heard that formerly rAjas went to Swarga with their 
bodies, by what road did they go V Then the sage said—* He who 
thinks on HimAchal, though he should not behold him, is greater 

1 Nanda Devi. % E, jam bo! ana . * Mountain on which the 

temple is situated. 4 A river in pargana Nfigpin in GarhwM whieh rises, 

in the Keddr glacier. °Onc erf the Badria&th peaks: see page 

* The eastern branch of the Ganges whieh vises in the N it! valley. 7 Benarca- 

* G randson of JUahkijft and produced from the churning of the ocean. YftMtt 

'“it -1 ^ u- . 
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Qian ho who performs all worship in Kashi, and he who thinks of 
Him&chal shall hay© pardon for all sins and all things that die on 
Him&chal, and all beings that in dying think of his snows are freed 
from sin. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Himachal. This was the road the r&ja took to heaven, 
where he went with his body. That Himachal where Siva lived 
and where Ganga falls from the foot of Vishnu like the slender 
thread of a lotus flower and where the Rishis worship and where the 
Siva lingas are numerous. 1 behold Mana-sarovara and there in the 
form of the rdja-Tiansa dwells Siva. This lake was formed from the 
mind of Brahma, therefore was it called 1 Manasa-sarovara.’ There 
dwell also Maliadeva and the gods, thence flow the Saqu 1 and 
other (female) rivers and the Satadru 2 and other (male) rivers. 
When the earth of Man a-saro vara touches anyone’s body or when 
anyone bathes therein, he shall go to the paradise of Brahma, and he 
who drinks its waters shall go to the heaven of Siva and shall be 
released from the sins of a hundred births, and even the beast 
who bears the name of M&na-sarovara shall go to the paradise of 
Brahma. Its waters are like pearls. There Is no mountain like 
Himichal, for in it are Kailas 3 and Mana-sarovara. As the dew 
is dried np by the morning sun, so are the sins of mankind 
dried up at the sight of Him&chal. At Mana-sarovara, the king, 

1 The Kumaou Sarju rises at the foot of Nad da Dari, but this may refer to the 
Karn&li, the longest branch of the Sarju of the plains and which rises close to 
Mana-sarovara. * The S&tlaj, which tIbis in the Kfikas lake, which is itself 

connected with the Mana lake. 8 The following description of Kail&s aa 

seen from the pilgrim route iB interesting : — * On the approach to the lake/ writes 
an observant traveller, * the Gangri range continued far to the eastward, rising 
out of a wide green plain. This extended between the base of the mountains^ 
and the northern shore of both lakes (R&kaa and M£na) being visible from this an 
far as the low hills on the north-western corner of M&na-sarovar. The most 
remarkable object here was Kailas, now revealed in full proportion to its very 
base, rising opposite (northward) straight out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant. The sonth-west front of Kailas is in a line with the adjacent range, but 
separated on either side by a deep ravine; the base of the mass thus isolated hi 
two or three miles in length perhaps : the general height of it is about 4,260 above 
the plain, tut from the west end the peak rises some 1 ,500 feet higher, in a cone or 
dome rather of paraboloidal shape. The peak and upper ridge were well covered 
with snow. The stratification of the rock is Btrongly marked in successive ledges 
•' that catch the snow failing from above, forming irregular bonds of alternate 
white and purple. One of these bands more marked than the rest encircles the 
base of the peak, and this, according toHindn tradition, is the mark of the oaM* 
with which the HAkshasa attempted to drag the throne of Siva from its place* * * 
8 In picturesque beauty Kail 5s far surpasses the great Gur-Ia or any other of the 
Indian Himalaya that I have seen : it is full of nwljfesty, a king of mountains/ 
Through the ravines on either side of the mountains is the passage by whieh 
thepilgrims jQ&ke the circumatpbulation. The circuit is performed In two days 
by those who take it easily, but with more exertion it may be d one in on* 
day. * 
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Bhagiratha, 1 performed the austerities by which the holy Ganga wa$ 
produced and Vasishtha obtained the Sarju* The country around 
this holy lake is called Mdnasa-khanda. 

The creation of Mdna-sarovara . 

The sons of Brahma, Marichi and Vasishtha and the rest pro- 
ceeded to the north of Himachal and performed austerities on Kai- 
lasa. There they saw Siva and PArvati, and there they remained 
for twelve years absorbed in mortification and prayer. There was 
then very little rain and little water, and in their distress they went 
to Brahma and worshipped him. Then Brahma asked what their 
desire might be. The Rishis answered and said — ‘ We are engaged 
in devotion on Kailusa and must always go thence to bathe in the 
Mandakini ; make a place for us to bathe in.* Then Brahma by a 
mental effort formed the holy lake of Mdnasa. The Rishis returned 
and rejoicing at the success of their journey again engaged in mor- 
tification and prayer on Kaildsa and worshipped the golden ling' 
which rose from the midst of the waters of the lake. 

Story of Mdndhdtri. 

The rdja then said — ( The journey to Himdchal is a very difficult 
undertaking for man ; who was it prescribed the necessity of making 
a pilgrimage to him ?’ Then Dattatreya said — 4 From Vaivaswata 
was descended the Raja Mdndhdtri, 2 and one night the earth, in the 
shape of a woman, came to the raja and said to him — ‘ In the world 
I have not seen a man so beautiful as you, therefore I come to you.* 
Mdndhdtri said — 6 Art thou the daughter of a god or a Ddnava, or 
an Apsara, that thou art so beautiful ?’ She said — ‘ I am the earth 
who have come to thee seeing thy beauty. I have left all other rdjas.’ 
He said — * I have sworn to have only one woman to wife, therefore 
charm some other of the kings of the earth.’ She said — 4 All the 
former rdjas who were my masters have ascended in old age to 
Swarga, but I remain still a young maiden. I will have thee for my 
husband.* He said — 4 If I die, my wife must bum on my death as 
Sati; how shall the earth, who does not die or grow old, take me, who 
am a mortal, for her lord?’ She said — c When I too become old, I 
-will bum with you vfciSati.* Then Mdndhdtri married the earth and 

, Jt . *:* ■ ' v . . 

* 1 To propitiate Siva, so that Ganga might descend from fc6fveD*and purify 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara. Muir, IV., 86*. * WUs*>, VOL, 867 < 

another of the human incarnations of Vishnu. 
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lived in happiness. When ho became old he said— “ Let me go into 
the forests and engage in prkyer and mortification. Then dying 
together we will go tp Swarga and live together.’ Then the earth 
laughed and said — i I am young, how shall I go with you ? when I 
become old then I will die with you.’ Then M&ndMtri was enraged 
and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she fled towards Him&chal 
and the raja followed her, and she reached M&na-sarovara. Then 
on the banks of this lake the r&ja cut off her head, but the earth 
could not perish and vanishing in the waters went down to P&t&la, 
where she worshipped the gods who were seated on Kail&sa. 

Route to Mdna by Barmdeo . 

The raja next inquired L Which is the road to the holy lake V 
Dattatreya answered and said —The pilgrim must go by the road 
of Kurm&chal 1 ; he must first bathe in the Gandaki 2 and then in the 
Loha, s and let him then worship Mahadeva and the other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Kurm&-sila 4 and bathe in the 
Hansa-tirtha , 6 thence let him go to tho Sarj u, then to D&run or Tan- 
kara,° and worship Mah&deva, thence to P&tala Bhubaneswara , 7 and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
let him bathe in the Ramganga and worship at Baleswar. Thence 
to P&ban 8 mountain and worship Siva, thence to Pat&ka 9 and wor- 
ship Siva, and he should then bathe at the confluence of the K&li 
and Gori . 10 Thence to Chaturdaunshtra 11 mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Yydsasrama and worship Vy&sa 12 and then to the 
source of the K&li, then to Kerala 13 mount and worship Debi ; thence 
to Pnloman 14 mount, where there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Taraka 15 and let him bathe in the Tdrani and S&rda (or Kdli), where 

1 The old name of Knmaon on the Kali, now applied to a hill near Chain piwat 
In Patti Char&l, sur Mounted by a temple to Ghatku and fabled as the spot where 
Vishnu descended in bis tortoise avatdr to save the earth. * The Gidhiya 

river in Kali Kumaon. 8 The Lohaghat river in Kil i Knmaon. 4 Kina- 

deo, a hill in the eastern Gdgar range near Chhirapsni in Pa*-' * Chiril and sur- 
mounted by a temple sacred to Mahadeo. 8 A stream and waterfall on Kina- 

deo. 9 The hill on which the Jageswar temple is situate in Patti Dirfin. 

7 A temple and cave in Patti Baraun of parganah Gangoli north of Gangoli Hit 
Dik Bungalow. 8 The mountain m Patti Mill and parganah Sira above 

the temple of the Thai Baleswar. 8 The Dhraj peak in Patti Khardyat 

to the north of Pithoragarh. 10 Near Askot. 11 Patti Chandane. 

Patti Byins Is sacred to Byins Rikhi, the Vyasa of the Puranas, who is supposed 
to reside on the K&lirong peak near Chingru In Byins. 18 Also in Bylne 

and called Chhechbala. 14 A peak in the dividing range between Dima 

and Byins# at the foot of which ie a small lake known as Min taiio or Byankehltl 
between the Jbfiling and the Riryb Yankti. 18 The Tiraka»dhfira or pm 

Into Tibet. 
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they join. Then let him beheld the eaves and worship the gods and 
let him acut his heard and fast and pejform'the Srdddha ceremo- 
nies . 1 Then to Gauri 3 mount and then: descending to Mana-saro- 
vara; let him bathe there and give water to the manes of his ances- 
tors and worship Mah&deva in the name of the rdjarhama. Then 
let him make the parikrama (circumambulation) of tjie holy lake 
Mana and look on Kail&sa and bathe in all the rivers around. 

The return journey, 

Thon the R&ja asked—' By what way do you return from the lake 
Mana ?’ The sage replied — c Pilgrims must first go to R&wan-hrad® 
and bathe and worship Siva ; then let him worship at the source of the 
Sarju ;* then to Kechara-tirtha ; 6 thence to Brahm-kapfil ; 6 thence to 
Chhaya-kshetra and worship Mahadeva ; thence to Ramasera and 
bathe there ; thence to Rinmochana and Brahma-sarovara, thence to 
Si vakshetra and thence to the mount of Nan da ; thence to Baidyan&th, ' 
thence toMallika , 7 where let him worship Devi and bathe in theBrid- 
dhagang. Thence toJw&la-tirtha , 8 where he should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padraavati. Thus is the pilgrimage completed. 

Mdna-sarovara. 

On the south of the M&na lake is the mountain Sambhu , 9 from 
which issues the river Shesti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the waters white. To the north is the N&la mountain , 10 whence 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into M&na-sarovara, while to the 
south is a cave and a gold mine. From the Ndla mountain, a river, 

1 Rites in honor of ancestors to be performed on occasions of rejoicing : see farther 
Wilson’s Works, VIII., 146-198. 3 Probably may be identified with Dolma 

La a ridge behind Gnr La or Mindh&tagiri, the great peak to the south of Mana* 
sarovara on which is a small pool called by the pilgrims Gauri-kund. - * The 

lake to the west of MAna-sarovara, also called RAkas T&l. 4 As already 

noted, this probably refers to the Karn&li, a tributary of theKAli, Sir la or Ghigra 
which rises beyond the snowy range in Hundes. The river known as the Sarju 
In Kumaon rises to the south of the Bnowy range and its eastern branch or the 
Kill also rises in the southern slopes of the snowy range. 9 Eeehara-tlrtha 

is on the KarnAU : It is now known as Kajar or Khojar-nith and is the site of a 
monastery. • The great rock in the river above Badrin&th is called Brahm* 

fcapil : this refers to a second one in Tibet as well as the succeeding terms which 
I have not been able to identify. Rinmochana may be GAringbocha or GAngri, 
on a ledge in the base of the KailAs peak, about the middle of the south side. Ifc 
is called by the pilgrims Darchln and is one of the places which they are bound 
to visit. Brahma-sarovara is a synonym for Mana-sarovara, which was formed 
from the mind of Brahma. 1 Near MAla village. * JwAl&mukhi, 

v Tbis must refer to Gur-La, from which several streams flow into Ml na-sarar 
▼ara. ^TWs also must be a peak of the KailAs range, from which two stream* 

flow into MAna-s%rorara near Sarniah-Uniah, * 
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called Pushpabhadra, flows to -the eagt into M&na-sarovara and also 
tbe Devabbadra. Here B&macliandra propitiated Mahadqga , 1 and 
from this went to Swarga, leaving his horses and elephants, which 
. still* remain there. Near this flows the Chandrabliaga* from the head 
of Siva on Kail&sa. From the jnountain Gauri flows the Sarda 8 
into the M&na lake. From Kailiisa flows the Mandakini or Bhadra 
to the south into the lake . 4 West of this river are five lakes , 6 Kali - 
hradf Kan-hrad, Padma-hrad , Kali-hrad and Hari-hrad . To the 
left of Kail&sa is the Ivalapa peak, where are many caves and mines 
of gold and silver; from it flows the river Sonanda, of which the 
water is the color of gold ; this flows into the M&na lake . 6 Near 
Kal&pa is mount Meru; this mountain is blue and from it falls the 
Saraswati and Suvarna-dMra, which also flow into Mana-sarovara; T 
Beyond these is the Mahendra mountain, from which flows the river 
Mahendri into Mana-sarovara ; from it also flows the river Baruni 
with yellow waters into the lake and the Swati . 8 

* ' Mountains . 

Now hc&r me, in reply to your inquiries, detail for your informa- 
tion the names of the mountains and rivers. The first of all is 


1 The Mah£bhirata records that it was on the Gandhamadana mountain that 
Kama propitiated Siva and obtained from him his weapons and among them the axo 
(pzratu'), whence his name Parasurfima or 44 Rama of the axe. 99 The Gandham& dana 
peak is above Badrin&th. 1 The Chandrabhaga is the Chmab or Sandabilis 

or Akesines of Ptolemy known, as the Asikni in Vaidik times ; it rises however in 
Lahul and the term in the text properly applies r o the Satadru or Satlaj. 1 This 

is correct if theKamtli is intended. 4 Besides the two streams at Sarnlah- 

Uniah already noticed, the Pandit makes the Som-chu flow into the lake from the 
Kailas range on the north. s East of M£na-sarovara is the Gugkyut-cho ; to 

the north, the Gorgei-cho ; to the west, the Cho Lagan or R*w*n Hrad, and further 
west near Gyinima the Tara-cho. 0 Four streams flow from Kailis into Cho 

' Lagan : the Barka-cho. the Jong-cho, the Sar-cho or golden stream (or Sonanda), 
and the Kal4pa-cho or Kal&pa river. The two latter join the lake near its outlet 
which forms the source of the Satlaj. 7 Lieutenant Henry Strachey, who 

visited the lake, writes : — H The permanent affluents of M£p6n aro three or four. 
Frit a stream rising in two branches from the Glngri mountains and filling Into 
the lake at the eastern quarter of its north side ; the second, also from the G&ngrl 
range, a few miles further east, entering the lake at the north-east comer : at the 
very same point is the mouth of the third stream which rises in Hortol. The 
fourth affluent is doubtful: a stream possibly comes from the Neptl Hima- 
laya into the south east comer of the lake. In the summer season there are 
n any temporaiy streams from rain and melted snow* 9 (J. A. S. Ben ) 8 Here 

foUows an account of numerous places of pilgrimage on the lake, chiefly Siva 
lings and legends connected with them and in honor of the sacred lake. The lake 
is about 45 miles in circumference and it takes four to six days to perform the 
journey and worship at the different shrines. There are eight principal stations 
known locally aa (0 Tokar, on the middle of the south side r (a) Gusnr, at the 
southern quarter of the east end : (3) Ju, at. the northern quarter of the east end i 
(4) Jakyalv at the western quarter of the north side : (6) Langduna, at the mid- 
dle of the north side : (6), Bundl, at the north- east corner : (7) Sir&lang, at the 
middle of the east end : and (3), Hnnukur, at (he south-east comer. * 
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Nanda, where d\vells Nanda Devi. Then comes Drona (Dunagiri 
near D%ara) ; then DArdkavana (Jageswar) and then Kurinachal 
(Kanadeo in K&li Kuinaun), beyond which the Manasa-khanda ends. 
Then comes Nagpura; then D&run (in Gangoli); then P&tana (above 
Baleswar in Sira) ; then Panchsira (Panch-chiili) ; then Ketum&na 
(a ridge in Goriph&t) ; then Mallik-Arjun (in Askot) ; then Ganana- 
tha (in Byans), &e., &c. 

Jjegend of Nanda Devi . 

On the peak of Nanda is a lake and there is the abode of Vishnu 
and Vishnu himself. From Nanda flows the Pindaraka 1 from the 
hair of Maliadeva into the Vislinuganga. 2 In it meet the Kali* 
and Saraswati 4 , K&inathi, Vaindhya, and Bodhini. 5 The Brishchiki 
and Krikalasi also flow from Nanda. The Pindaraka joins the 
Vishnuganga at Karnaprayaga, where the king Kama worshipped 
the sun and received from him whatever he desired, gold and jewels 
and wealth, and ho founded the ling of K arneswa^iJVIahddeva. 6 
South of Karnapraydga is the mount Vaindhya, five f>eteke8, with 
beautiful trees and many mines. To the west of this the D&raka- 
peak, 7 from which flows the river Chandra into the Pindar. Beyond 
this is the hill of Durlxiddhya and the Panda. Then Benu, 8 a great 
mountain with great caves and mines and stones of white crystal. 
On its peak is the Churesa-linga. 

The western Rdmganga. 

The Bathabaliini® possesses the seventh part of the virtues of 
Ganga ; its sands are golden and in it are many fish and tortoises* 

1 Pindar river. * The Alaknanda, bo' called from the confluence at 

Vishnupraydg. 3 Kail ganga. 4 Sundardhfmga. 0 Flows from 

the Vaindhya hills, which from the subsequent description I would identify with 
the peaks in the watershed between the Pindar and western Rdmganga above 
tiohba, where there are mines There are several rivers Rowing fro n this range 
into the Pindar, and I would assign the name Vaindhya to the Agar-gar. 

« Kama is one of the characters in the Mahabhdrata and the temple at Kampraydg 
dates from Katytira times. 7 The peak above Darkot now known as 

Sant hoi I ; the Chandpur river flows by its eastern base and joins the Pindar at 
Simlt. 8 The Durhiddhya and Panda peaks will be the Dhobri and Pandu- 

bri peaks on the Dhanpur boundary and the Benu, the Ben peak above Adbadrl and 
near Beni Tal. 9 The western Rdmganga : V\ ilford indentifles the Paurdnik 

Vania or Suvdma^th© beautiful river/ with the Rdmganga. It is also called 
Sardvati, * full of reeds/ and Banaganga because Kdrttikeya was born in a thicket 
of rreds on its banks at a place called Saraban, * reed -forest.' The Saccharum 
Sara still grows on its banks (Gas., X., 807). In the Amar^kosha i the Rdmganga 
Is called the SauBami («=» Sti-sami) it*, the country of Usinara. The word is intro* 
duced on account of its referring to a town called Kantha known as Su*sami 
Kantha; but if this be Kanth-o-golah, the old name for Shahj&hdhpur, then the 
term Satwami will not apply to the Rdmganga. 

40 
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He who batlies in it shall be cleansed of the sins of a hundred births. 
In a hundred years the tirthas cannot be told. The Saraswati is 
the first to join the Rathalmhini and the Gotami and Sakati and 
Sara 1 and the Belali 2 which flow from Drona. On the left of the 
Rathabdhini is the ISTiigarjun , 3 whore the serpent Arjun is worshipped. 
To the right of this is the mount Asura,* where Kali is worshipped, 
and to the right of Nagarjun is the Siva-ling of Bibhandeswar , 6 
which is the right hand of Malmdeva. After Maliadcva had been 
married to Parvati, he demanded from Himachal a place to sleep in ; 
and he rested his head on the head of Himachal and his back on 
Nila and his right hand on Nagarjun and his left hand on Bhuba?. 
neswar (in Gangoli) and his two feet on Darukavana (i e., the jun- * 
gles of Danin near Jageswnr). This is the most glorious of tfrthae. 
The river of Bibhandeswar is called Surabhi , 0 for Kamadbenu, the 
eow of the gods, by the order of Brahma, took the form of this river- 
The Nandini and Saraswati join the Surabhi and flow into the JRain- 
ganga . 7 At'this sang am (confluence) is the Senasanavasi Siva-ling; 

Dunagiri . 

From the great hill of Drona flows the Druni 8 into the Ram- 
ganga. Above Drona is the mount of Brahma, whence flows thy 
Gargi , 9 at the source of which the Rishi Garga made his devotion^ 
To this mount came Duhsasana the Kaurava and conquered* tlje 
raja of the mountains and bathed at the junction of the Satradlmra 
and Sukavati, and there he established the Siva-ling of Duhsasanes- 
wara . 10 DronAchal has two heads and two feet : one head is called 
Lodhra, the other Brahma, t mid between them is the source of tbe 
G&rigi. Here at the soil rep; of the Garigi is the Gargeswara Siva- 
ling. Into the Garigi flow the Bilwavati and Betravati and Bh^d* 
r&vati and then the Sukavati ; then join the Sailavati, and the 

1 Streams of the Lohba valley. 1 Drona is Dunagiri and the Bet6U 

may he cither the Kham-gadh, which flows from near Dw&ra to the B&nganga, or 
the stream issuing from Tariig Tal. 3 The Nagarjun, or as it is commonly 

called Nangtrjun temple, is in Patti Dora Malla on the ridge between Dwfir* ana 
NaithAna at the source of the ttaliiwa-gatih ; a Saiva temple according to the 
Khaslyas. 4 The hill above Pali in Dora Tails, where there are temples .to 

Kali and Naitb^na Devi. 6 The temple of the Bibhandeswar Mahadeo til 

situate near Ban a in D ora MaMa. 6 In Gangoli. 7 The Surabhi must 

be the Bishtd or Biskan, which flows past the temple, but it joins the Gagfe near 
ShauJa : the geography here gets confused and .unintelligible At Sainanaln Na yip 
it ere is a temple to Siva. Bi i ddhked^r m ' mentioned. 8 The river frtW; 

Bairti beyond Dw&ra. 9 Gagas, which rises between the Sukhatdairi ma 

D< hira peaks. 19 Now called Sukoiw#r near Bansuli-sera in PaOTAtJ^ 

guli. ‘ 
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Oarigi joins the B&mganga . 1 At the confluence is the Siva-ling of 
Chakreswara.* To the left is the mount of Btmilm. The mount of 
l>rona is between thtf Rathabahini and Kausiki . 8 There are many 
caves and many beautiful trees and flowers and tigers and deer and 
great creepers and the Aukhadi , the plant which shines at night like 
the diamond and laughs at mankind who know not its value, and on 
the mount lives Drona, Kalika and Bahnimati and Mahishamnr- 
dani are worshipped there. Between the Salmali 4 and Kausiki is 
the mount Bidrona 5 and near it is the Siva-ling of Pinakisa , 6 a great 
tlrtha. 

The Kosi . 

There was a llishi called Ivnsika who adoring Ganga raised his 
hands to heaven, and into them fell the river ICuusika and thence to 
earth. Brahma sat on the Lodhra peak 7 and poured forth from a 
vessel the river Salmali. Where the Salmali and Kausiki meet is' 
the ifriha ot Phalguna , 8 and hero is the Someswar MaWideo where to 
worship is equal to worship in Kashi and near it dwells the serpent 
Tukshaka . 0 Above is the tlrtha of (Chandrasekhara 10 and the conflu- 
ence of the Godavari 11 and near it is Mallika Devi . 12 Above, in the 
Kausiki, are two great rocks, Kausi-sila and liaudri-sila, and above 
them, is Brahin-kapala and Kapila tlrtha and Dharma-sila and above 
thepi is Jinakisa Malmdeo. To the left of the Kosi is the mount 
KAslmya 18 and on tlie riglit is the dwelling of Baraditya 14 further on 
joins in the Rambha . 15 Beyond Baraditya is Katyayani Devi 10 also 
called Sjama Devi. From Tankara 17 flows the Sliali 18 to the Kosi; 
afterwards the Kausiki breaking, through the mount of Sesha flows 
into Madhyadcsa (the plains) 1 . The mtrfijjt Sesha is on the left of 
the Kausiki. Gandharvas live in its caves and great trees and deer 
and tigers ; on it dwells Scshnaga 9 and from it flows the Sita to the 
Kausiki southwards. Between the Sita and the Kausiki is Asoka- 
banika, the grove of Asoka trees where the seven Itishis and the 

1 The affluents of the Gagas on the riglit bank are the Chaining, Bai&ru, Biskan 
and Bilwa, and on the left bank the Naurar. a At Bikiya-ka-Sain : Nau- 

] GB «r teninle 8 Kosi river. 4 River from Lodh, which joins tho 

KobI at Nomesar. fi Now Bidhon. «Binath. 7 Bhadkot. 

e Sam e name now, is ulnae to Someswar, where the burning ghat is situate. 
•Near Someswar is It village called Sarp and the great pool iu the Kosi below fa 
oalled Sarp-hrad. 10 Retab|%the.nume. 11 Retains the name. 18 A 

large rock in tho river. ‘WJaatija hill near Almora, the peak of which is 

still called Kash&r. 14 The tcfflple jfT the sun at Kat&rraal. 18 A small 

stream which rises below the Mission Bbhool at Almora. lfl Siy4hi Devi. 

17 Jagoswar. . 18 Sail river. Theraj|jj Several Nig temples here.. 
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Saiyavrnt* Rajas did penance. Here there are Adbkas and other 
ireed and many bird*. RAmachandra and Situ and Lakshmana camo 
h«n-e^% the order of fhe Rishi VisvAraUra. 81 ta was rejoiced at 
the beautiful forest and said to Rama : “ It is the month Baisakha ; 
let us stay in this wood and let us bathe in the waters of the Kau- 
siki.” So they remained there during Baisakha in the forest and two 
springs burst forth for them. Thence they went hack to Ayodhya, 
Hud from that time the name was changed to Sitabani. 1 He who 
beholds Sitabani can have no sorrow. Near is the river Devaki,* 
and to the right of monnt Sesha is mount Gurga,* in which are many 
caves and mines of metals and trees and birds and deer and Risliia 
and gods live there and from all sides flow down rivers. 

The LaJces. 


In this tract there are sixty-six lakes at which the sage Gargn 
pays his devotions. Gargaclial is at the feet of Himachal. On hi* 
summit is the Gargcswar Siva-ling where dwells the sage Garga/ 
and whence flows tbeGArigi. 4 On the left of the G&rigi is Bhfma- 
sarovara, 5 and west of these Trishi-sarovara® which the three Rishis 
created. The three Rishis Atri, Pulastya, and Pulaha came to the 
tirtkas of Himachal, and from Chitra-sila 7 ascended to the mount of 
GArga. They were thirsty and found no water, then they dug into 
the mount and thought admiringly of Mana-sarovara and on this 
Mana-sarovara filled up the place, that they had dug, with his 
waters, and the place was called Trishi-sarovara. He who bathes 
in it shall derive the fruits of bathing in Mana-sarovara. Around 
Chitra-sila is the Bhadravata ; here is a great bar tree in a leaf .of* 1 
which Vishnu floated over the ocean. In Chitra-sila^ Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and their Saktis dwell and Indra and the other gods* 
Below the junction of the GArigi and the Pushpabhadra 8 stood the* 
bar tree in the shade of which Sutapa Brahma performed austeri- 
ties for thirty-six years, eating dry leaves and his hands raised to 
heaven. Seeing him Brahma, Vislmu, Siva, and the other gods 
came and granted him all that he should desire, and sent for Visva** 
karma and on the banks of the GArigi, Visvakarma with gold and 


1 In the Kota Dun where there are several groves of Asoka trees 1 Dabka 

river. 8 Gfear. 4 Gaula. « lihini Tal. « Naini Tftl. or 

* lake of the three Kishis.’ 7 Or * painted rank' ntai Knnibagh t 

strerm from BMm Ttfl which joins the Na ni 111 river at Mayapuri, where a fair 
takes p ace on Makar Sankrant. 
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other metals and jewels made the Chitra-sila (or variegated rock) 
and the virtues of all the gods entered into it, and they took away 
Sutiipa to Vaikaijtha, the paradise of Vishnu, and he who worships at 
Chitra-sila and bathes in the Garigi shall follow him. To the east 
of Gargachal are the seven lakes which are the holiest of all the 
lakes of Garga. The first is Trishi-sarovara, the second is Bhima- 
sarovara, the third is Navakona-sarovara 1 ; the fourth is N&la-saro- , 
vara , 2 the fifth is Damayanti-sarovara 3 ; the sixth is Riima-sarpvara 4 ^ 
and the seventh is Sifca-hrada 5 . Bhima-sarovara was made by Bhfma ? 
Sena, and on the banks of it he* established the Bhimeswar Siva-ling, 
from it flows the river Pushpabhadra. 

Bdrahmandal-Bdgesioar. 

East of Kalmatiya is the mount of Swayambhu 0 and beyond it is 
Tankara 7 in which is Dariikavana (i.e., the forest of Deod&rs in Da- 
run), To the south of Dariikavana are the hills of Salmali 8 in whicji* ' 
are mines of iron and copper and gold, on Himachal between Kail&s 
and Manda the gods love to look. At the junction of the Sarju and 
the Gomati is the Nila mount 9 on which live the gods and Siddhas 
and Gandharvas, and Apsaras. At the junction is Agni-tirtha , 10 and 
above is the Surya-kund . 11 Between this Bar&nasi-Kshetra 12 creat- 
ed by Chandisa 13 for the dwelling of Siva. Mah&deva and Parvati 
when it was ready came to the place, and when they reached it a 
voice from heaven ( akdshabdni ) glorified Mahadova, who sat down 
at the junction of the rivers and Brahma and the other gods came 
there and they said, “ the akdshabdni first called out the glories 
qS Siva, therefore shall this place be called Bagiswar. 14 ” The Rishi 
Galava 16 jaaid, 6 Let him who wishes to be cleansed from all his sins 
bathe in the Sarju’. On the mount of Nila the Rishi M&rkandeya 
performed austerities, and while he was there the Rishi Vasishtha 

1 Naukuchiya, * the lake of the nine * kuncha * or corner : if any one see all the 
• nine bays at. the same time he meets with some great fortune before the year is out. 

* Nil Tal, one of the lakis comprising the Sat T&l. * Kani Dam&yanti ke 

Tal, another of the seven lakoB. The two last names refer to the hero and heroine 
of the well-known episode in the Mahabhdrata, for a popular account of which 
sec Wheeler’s History of India, I. 480. IKuhuriya T&l, a small pool above 

Bhim T&l. B Close to the Ham T&l, but now dry. 6 Sintola near Al- 

mom. 7 Jageswar. 8 Salam. 9 At B&gesar, the hill above 

which is now known as Kokru ka danda. 10 Now called Agni-kund. 

11 A pool in the Surju above Bftgesar. 11 Now called Uttar-B&ranasi, * the 

Benares of the north.’ IH One of the servants of Siva. u ‘ie, lord 

of speech* from Sans : 1 V&k* 4 speech* as in compound Vdk*pati 9 * lord of speech/ 

* qnent/ i 0 A celebrated sage, the hero of the stories of the white horses 

wi th black cars, Wilson XI., 22$. 
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brought down tho Sarju from the north. When the Sarju saw 
Mdrkandeya, it stopped before him forming a lake, and when Vasish- 
tha saw that by virtue of the austerities performed by Mnrkandeya, 
tho Sarju could not flow onwards, he went to Siva and prayed him 
to open the road for the river. Then Siva and Parvati, consulting 
- together, contrived a plan by which Ptirvati became a cow and went 
to graze near Mnrkandeya. Siva became a tiger and sprang upon 
Parvati, and when Mankandoya saw this, he ran to save the cow 
and drive away the tiger. When the sage rose up from his devo- 
tions for this purpose the Sarju seeing himself free flowed onward, 
and when Parvati and Siva heard the waters flowing they resumed 
their proper forms. When Mn f kandcya saw them he began to glo- 
rify them and said to Siva, “ Thy name is Byaghreswara 1 , ‘ the lord 
of tigers,’ ” then Siva and Parvati vanished and Mnrkandeya. 
departed to the paradise of Brahma. 

Ddnpitr . 

In the beginning of the Satya-Yuga Brahma divided the earth 
into portions giving to each the share to which lie was entitled. To 
the N6gas 2 he gave the country between Jiwara 3 and Daru and this 
city was called Kagapura. 4 Tho chief of the Nsigas called Malla 
Narayan 5 said to the Rising, “give ns water, there is none here/* 
and the Rishis called down tho Bhadra Ganga from the mountains 
and gave it to the Nagas. The Nagas saw Kainadhenrr, the cow of 
the gods, and asked her to give them cows and she gave them many 
beautiful cows and the Nagas built sheds ( yoths } for them and or- 
dered their daughters to tend the cows. These Gopis (cow-tenders) 
saw Mahadeva and the place was called Gopeswara 6 and the jungle 
was named Gopivana. 7 

The story of Pdtdla-lhulaneswara. 

Between the Sarju and the (eastern) ltiimganga is the shrine of 
Pat&la-bhubaneswara. 8 The liishis asked Vytisa to tell them of 

1 From Sang. • Vydyhra? * a tiger/ 2 The serpent race. 1 Juh&r, the 

"country between Milam and the Kai peak. 4 Nakuri now giving its name 

to a patti or fiscal tub-di vision in pargana Dnnpur. A temple to the Nag* still 
jixists on the ridge above the village of r«poli. 0 Muien, the name of tho 

ridge above Swing, on the route to the Pindar i glacier wag the residence of this 
Nag* chief who received the affix Narayan as a title on account of his worship 
of Vishnu. v • A Siva Linga of this name now. 7 Oopain. VAraJu 

the Naga chief is still worshipped at Gady&ra, where * great festival takes place 
In Bais&kh and Kartik. “The temple is situated iu patti Dardun and 

pargana Gangoll. 
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P&t&la, liow does Mahadeva live there in darkness and how large is 
it, and who are those who worship Mahadeva there and who are the 
chief of the gods of Patiila, and who first discovered that there was 
such a place as Patiila, and how can men go there without the sun 
or moon V Vyasa said — i As is the earth above so large is P&t&la 
below, not even Vasishtha and the Munis can tell where is the end 
of Pat&la, but can only penetrate to where Bhubaneswara Maha- 
dova resides. Below this there arc three caves called Sinara, Smeru, 
and Swadhama, into which no sinful man can enter, and in the 
Kali-yug they will be shut up. I will tell you the story of how 
Patiila 1 was discovered by mankind. Rituparna 2 was a Suryavansi 
Raja of Ayodhya who left his kingdom and travelled north into the 
mountains with his soldiers and killed many deer and birds. There 
the Raja saw a great boar lying in a stream of water and attacked 
the animal with his sword, but the boar fled and the Raja pursued , 
him until fatigued with the sun and thirst he looked about for shade 
to rest himself. Whilst searching about the Raja reached the en- 
trance of a cave where was a watchman (kshetrapala) sitting and, 
asked the man where he could find a shady place to rest in, the 
guardian of this cave replied — i Enter here and you will find all 
that you desire.’ So the Rdja went into the cave and near the en- 
trance ho met Dharma and Narsinha and went on with them, and 
then he came to the serpent Seshnag with the thousand heads and 
the daughters of the Niiga seized the Raja by the hand and brought 
him before their father. Seshnag asked him who he was and why 
he had come. He answered — f I am a Suryavansi Kshatriya, and my 
name is Rituparna, and I came to Himachal with my army to hunt ; * 
whilst following a great boar I lost my way and wearied with thirst and 
the sun I came into this cavo by permission of its guardian. In a former 
birth I must have done virtuous acts, that I should behold thee now.” 

1 The Vishnu Purina divides Pitdla into seven regions, Atala, Vital#, Nitala, 
Gabhastimat, Mah&tala. Sutala and P&tala, inhabited by Daityas, Danavaa and, 
N&gas. The joys of Pit i la are above the delights of Indr&’s heaven* The lovely 
Kiga-kanyaa wander about fascinating even the most austere ; the rays of the son 
diffuse light, not heat, by day, and the rays of the moon give light, not cold, by night. * * 
There are lakes, groves and dowers, singing birds and skilled musicians to make 
life enjoyable. Below the seven Pitilas is Vishnu incarnate as Sethi andltnowa* 
by the name Ananta to the Siddhas. He has a thousand heads adorned with the* 
mystical swastika and in each hood (phana) a jewel to give light. He is accompanist 
by Viruni, the goddess of wine \ he wears a white necklace and holds, hi one hand** 
a plough and in the other a pestle. Sesha supports the whole world as a diadem 
on his head and ie the great teacher of astronomy. The Forfaas make him evdtL^ 
one with Balarim*. 
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Then Seshnfig sai(i , — ‘ Fear not, tell me wliat gods do the four 
classes of men in the earth now worship*. The Raja answered— 
* They worship Mahadeva and demand from him what they desire.’ 

. Then Seshmig said, “ Do you know this cave, and thht in it dwells 
Mahadeva ?” and the king answered — " No, nor do I know who thou 
art, bat I desire to know all these things.” Then Seshndg answered 
and said — { The name of this cave, O Raja, is Bhubaneswara and 
where the end of this cave is not Kapila and the Munis can tell : in 
it live the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, under the 
single form of Bhubaneswar, and Indra and the other gods, and tlio 
Daityas, and the Gandharvas, and the Nagas dwell here and Narad a, 
and the other Devarshis 1 and Vasishtha and the other Brahmarshis , 9 
and the Siddhas and the Vidy&d haras and the Apsaras. No sinful 
men betas yet entered this cave, here are the grottoos where Malift- 
deva and Parvati dwell ; behold them ; but as with your own eyes 
you cannot see them, I give to you the eyes of gods.’ Then Sesh- 
nag gave to the king the heavenly eyes and showed to him P&tala 
and the dwelling of the gods and the Gandharvas, and Nagas, and 
Daityas, and Danavas, and R&kshasas, and the king did them due 
reverence. Then Seshnag showed him the eight families of serpents, 
and the Siva-ling of Visveswara and Airn vata , 3 the elephant of Indra, 
and the Sdrydta and Kdlpavriksha* the trees of tho gods, and Vri- 
haspati , 5 the Guru of the gods and the horse of Indra, called Uch- 
chaihshrava and the cave Seshavati in which dwells the ser- 
pent king Ananta, whose breath rushes forth into the earth from 

1 The Bishis or sages of the celestial class who lived in Vaidik times In 
Deva-varsha and are generally recognized as the elder liishis. The category varies 
with the different works and some of those called Brahmarshis hy the Vishnn Pu- 
rina are as old as the oldest hymns of the Big Veda : sec Muir’s Texts, 111, 919 : 
Wheeler, II., 495. *The Brahmarshis, Brahmas or Prajapatis, the mind- born 

sons of Brahmi are Bhrigu, Pulastya. Pulaha, Kratu, Angiras, Mari chi, Daksha, 
Atari and Vasishtha according to the Vishnu Purana, to which some add N&rada 
pharma, Adharma, Sankalpa and Buchi. Hence the term Brahma rs hi -desa given 
to a portion of Central India in the Epic poem*. Wilson, II., 143 . * Air6« 

vata,' the elephant of Indra, is one of the artie'es produced from the churning of 
the ocean. The others are the ( 1 ) Hdlahdla or Kdldhdta poison which gives hia name 
of Mlfikantha to Siva; (9) Varuni or Sura, goddess of wine; (3) the white* 
eared horse of Indra, Uchchaihshrava ; ( 4 ) Kau$tubha % the jewel of Vishnu ; 
(6), the cool-rayed moon ; (fi) the sage Dhanwantari, clothed in white, with the 
amrito in his water-pot ; (7) the goddess Sri ; (8) the Apsaras ; (9) Surabhi, tho 
cow of plenty, the fountain of milk aud curds, and (10) the pdrijdta tree '’which 
is the delight of the nymphs of heaven : perfuming the world with its blossoms* 
This pdrijdta is one of the fine trees of Paradise and is identified with the Erytkrina 
Mica or • coral- tree.’ It is frequently mentioned in the Pur&nas. The 8*ry*ta 
are descendants of Vaivaswata. 4 One of the trees of Indra’s heaven 

* A celebrated sage, son of Angiras and husband of Ttra, also the planet Jupiter 
and likeSarasvati presides over speech. 
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Bhrignt.unga 1 and tho Muni Blirigu* and Sanatkuinara 3 and other 
Devarshis and tho Hatakesha 4 Siva-ling. 

^Tlion he took the Raja further into the caverns of F&t&la and 
shewed him tho roads to Swarga and Ganesha ; and the Siva-ling 
of Sates wa ra and tho earth resting on tho head of the Serpent 
Ananta and the Siva-ling of Sauroswara and Parvati. Then he 
shewed him Putftla-bliubaneswari Devi, and near her the Biigisha 
and the Baidyan&tha Siva-lings, and on the left of them hidden by 
a rock the Ganan&tlia-ling. Below again he shewed him a cavern 
into which he looked and saw a light shining like an emerald 
iinarakata) in it were the Munis absorbed in religious exercises and 
there in the midst sat the Muni Kapila 5 and tho Siva-ling of Kapi- 
Hsa and the dwellings of the Danavas and Paityas, and by this road 
lie transported him in an instant to Ujjain 6 and shewed him there 
the river Sarasvati and the Siva-ling of Mahakala. Then in another 
instant they were hack in the cavern and there Seshnag shewed the 
Raja the cave of Sukshma and in it was Ganesha, and the forests 
of Kadalivana 7 and the Muni Markandeya . 8 Then they returned to 
the cave of Patala-bhubaneswara ; and lie showed him another cave 
through which goes the road to Sctubandha-rftmeswara,® and in 
it he showed Chandra-sekhara . 10 This cave was forty hoa long 
■and forty koa broad, and its sides were formed of emerald ; 
thence in a moment they returned from Rfimeswar into the 
cave of Piitalabhubaneswara and entered another cave through 
which they went to the river Godavari and bathed in it, and 
another cave through wliich they went and bathed in Ganga-s&gara 
and worshipped at the Siva-ling of Chandeswara . 11 In one of 
the caves Seshnag showed tho Raja the ixsramn or hermitage of 
MArkandeya Rislii and the five Siva-lings of the five Kedaras* 
In another cave he showed the Raja the road to Baijnath ; 

1 The peak of theT? ishi Bhrigu neaT Pokhri in pntti Blicrang where there 
Is a cave from which comes a wind. * One of the ten Mah&rehis named 

in Manu and father of Sri or Lakshmi by KhyAti in one of her births pre- 
vious to the churning of the ocean. Called also lord of Lakshmipura on the 
Nerbudda known as Bhrigu Kachclia. 8 * Always j otmg,\ cne of the sons 

•of Brahma. 4 Ndtuk i, 9 golden’ ; name of a Siva Ling on the God&vari. 

A Name of a sage, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy. 6 In M&lwa. 

7 Kadaliban, 9 plantain-grove,’ a forest In the Dskliin celebrated for elephants. 

* The narrator of the M&rkandeya Pur ana. 9 The Siva Ling at Kamlsersm, 

at the bridge from the continent to Lanka, set up by Hama : sec Wheeler, II, 959. 

1 0 * Moon-created,’ an epithet of Siva, also the name of a mountain* 11 Chandi, 

another name of Plrvati. 


41 
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Bud the Siva-lings of NilakAntha and Bali , 1 the king of. the 
Daityas. 

Then in the great cave he showed him the cave of Brahma- 
dw&ra* and its Siva-lings and there worshipped Kiinciadheiiu® from 
whom falls down the milk on Malnwleva. Here there is a pool 
called Siva-Jhmrfa, the water of which if any one drinks without 
permission from the deity, he is struck with the trident of Siva. 
Then the Raja asking permission of Mahadeva, drank at the pool 
and Mahtideva said to the Raja — 6 Within this space thirty-three 
krores of gods remain in attendance on it.’ Then Seshnag showed 
him the moon and stars and the Ganas and Gandharvas and the 
great Maimdeva-ling, on one side of which sits Brahma and on the 
other Vishnu. These three gods dwell here in one shape as tho 
Siva-ling of Bhubaneswara. Then in the cave of Sinara he saw 
Mahadeva throwing the dice with Parvati and the other gods stand- 
ing by adoring. Then he saw another cave, ten thousand yojanas 
in circumference, at the door of which sat a guardian snake. . This 
cave was lighted with the light of jewels, and in the midst was a 
house made of precious stones, and in it a bed of the same, and on 
it, on stuff's as white as milk, sat Briddha-bhubaneswara, Mahadeva 
and Parvati. Then Seshnag took him through another cave to 
Kaiiasa and the Raja bathed in Mana-sarovara. Then they came 
back and they showed him the cave of Smeru where was Siva sleep- 
ing with matted hair on his head, and wearing the skin of a tiger 
and having a snake as a janeo 4 and near him Ugrat&ra Devi , 6 and 
he showed him the cave of Swadhama and the Raja asked — * What 
is the light that flows forth from the midst’ ? and Seshn&g answered — 

* This is Tejoinaya Mahadeva 0 tell it not to any one ; from this 
light sprang forth Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva when tho universe 

1 Bali was the son of Vi rochana , son of the great Dai tya Prahlada. He conquered 
Iitylra and the other gods and was, in turn, vnnquished by Vishnu In his Vfraana or 
dwarf incarnation and sent as r.sler to Patala : see page . * How called 

Brahma-kanthi, a small care brandling out from the great care. * The 

cow belonging to Vasislitha which yields all desires, here represented by a rode 
somewhat in the form of a cow from which water trickles on to the top of the Lings. 

4 The sacrificial thread. 8 The * terrible goddess’ as Sira is called Ug- 

ma» the terrible lord. Rudraor Sira was born half male and half female, but 
separating himself into two parts by order of Brahma, each sex became multi*: 
plied and of two classes dark or fierce and light or agreeable. Hcrce the eleven 
Bndras and their wives. Ugraretas, Bhara, Kala are among the dark forma of 
the male and Durga, K6li, Bhar&ni, Chandl, Maharatri, Ugratdra, amongst the 
fierce forms of the female. Similarly Sira, Mann, Maliat are the agreeable 
forma of the male and Lakslimi, Gaurl. Uma the mild forma of the fffll# ; 
• 1 Whose form is light.* ^ 
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was created, and from this light the whole world is enlightened. 
Look in the midst of it and you will see a form which is Vishnu the 
creator of the universe. He who understands the Vedt'mta and the 
Shasti^is calls this light Brahma. Not even the gods can come before 
this light : worship it. From this cave goes the road to Kedara,* 
Then they went to ICedara and worshipped the Siva-ling and drank 
at the spring of TJdaka , 1 and they went to Maha-pantha 2 and thence 
returned to Patula-blmbaneswara. Then tho Raja said in his own 
mind — i Am I mad or am I dreaming ; what is this Pat&la that I 
am seeing V 

Then Scshn&g said to the Raja — 6 Take thou a thousand loads of 
jewels borne for thee by Rakshasas, and this horse, tho speed of 
which is that of the wind and go to thy own home ; but tell of 
P/itula to no one, and you and your family shall flourish. There 
shall hereafter be a Brahman called Batkala who shall tell of this' 
cave to mankind, then they shall know of it.’ Then the Raja mount- 
ing on the horse came forth with the Rakshasas carrying the jewels 
and thanked Seshnag ; then he went to the mount of D&rii and on 
the banks of the Sarju he found his army who wore searching for 
him, and ho returned to Ayodhya and stored up tho jewels in his 
treasury and dismissed the R&ksliasas who had carried them. 
Then the Raja called his Rani and his sons and told them all that 
he had seen and divided tho jewels among them. While he was 
telling of the wonders of Patala the messenger of Mah&deva came 
and seizing the king carried him off to tho dwelling of Siva. Ho 
who shall hear this history of Raja Rituparna and this mdMtmayd 
of Patala-bhubaneswara all his sins shall bo forgiven and ho shall 
enter into the paradise of MaMdeva. 


KEDAEA-KHANDA. 

The K e d&ra-khanda section of the Skanda Pur&oa occurs in the 
same form as the Mdnasa-khanda and opens 
Kodara-khanda. with the usual philosophical inquiries as to (he 

origin of things of which the following may be taken as a specimen : 


« This ia (elated by the Suta Sanaka and other riahla. , First the RMhl Sa- 
naka aaked : “ What la Brahma ?" he ia without the three quail ties,* i. without 

* Now called Udak Naull. * The peak above Keddr. * Wirynna, 

* without the throe yuna or qualities/ au attribute of the Supreme being. 
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Mfftra 1 or rajas * or tamas i 3 he is satya * and jndn s and an and 0 : he lias neither 
name, nor class, nor senses, how then shall he be discovered or understood ? and 
how from this Brahma without qualities did the world proceed ?” Tho Suta 
answered and said « Vsaishtha Muni/” the son of Brahma, told this to his wife 
Arnndhati : she asked, “ You know all things, the universe proceetled from Brahma, 
how shall he be discovered ? and in the Kili Yuy when men cease to perform duo 
worship and believe not, how shall they obtain release, and how was the world 
created, and what arc the dutieB of the four classes, and how many arc the manwan - 
taras* and Y»gattf Vasishtha answered and said : " This question waB asked by 
Pdrvati from Mahddco, and he answered thus : t4 He is without form or senses or 
colour, nor does he perform any work ; he is not created nor does he resemble any 
created thing ; he is joy ; he is without master; he is the soul of the universe ; lie 
is without colour, neither white nor black nor red nor yellow, nor of all colouts 
mixed together; he has neither body nor form, yet there is nothing in the universe 
in which he is not. He neither performs any acts nor docs he sleep, nor has he any 
senses. What the Supreme Spirit really is, neither Brahma nor the gods can tell. 
He is without qualities : without beginning, middle or end ; without visible form 
or any form, separate from all things, yet pervading all things. The followers of 
the Sankbya call him purusha, the Vedantists call him gydn 9 the Dwaitabadi of tho 
Nyaya call him jiva and brahma. The followers of the Mfmansa call him Karma 9 
whilst those who hold with Patanja’i address him as sahesvara* The Saivas say 
he is one with Siva, the VaUhnavas that he is Vishnu, the Sanras that he is the 
Bun, and the Saktas that he U the Sakti. I Mahadeo alone know something of him, 
but not all ; he is without the qualities of stability, activity, or stagnancy ; he has 
neither beginning nor middle nor end ; he is not perceptible by the senses ; he is 
without bodily form, yet everything in the universe bears his form : he had no begin- 
ning ; he is above and beyond all things. Tlie followers of the Sankbya call him 
purusha \ the Adwaitabadis say of him that he cannot be spm with the eyes, yet he 
pervades all space ; he is all-powerful and everything is and has its being in him. 
The followers of the Nyaya say that he is jiva and brahma , matter and spirit. 
Those who adopt the Miinansa system declare he is karma or works, whilst the fol- 
lowers of the Yoga Shastras 10 declare he is abstracted meditation. The Saivas say 
he is Siva; the Vaishnavaa that he is Vishnu; the Sauras that he is Smya; the 
Ganeshas that he is Gancsha, and the Saktas that he is Sakti. The Supreme 
Spirit, O Parvati, whence this universe arose was water, the depth, length and 
breadth of which no one can tell; in which are millions of Brahmandas 11 and 
Brahmas 12 of various forms. In every Brahmanda arc the three gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva and Indra and the other gods and each has its separate seas and 
rivers and mountains. He is eternal, his face is turned to every side and in these 
Brahmandas there is still the all-pervading spirit. This water of the Supreme 


1 Goodness, knowledge, quietude. * Activity, passion. * Dark- 

now, stagnancy -He who ig truth. 6 Or Gyin. he who know*. 

Jojr ; , Urjaor energy la the usual name of the wife of thi* MfaaMpntra 

or mind-born eage. • l'tnods of a Manu, each of which compriaes geveaty 

one Ymgat or ages anil is ruledover by its own Manu and sages. Six manttaniaras 
hare passed and we are now in the seventh under Vairaswata Mann. Seven more 
hare to come before the day of Brahma is completed : see further Wilson’s 
v K«V. • n Kcfcrencu is here made to tho schools of philosophy. 

- —"•-•—IK 
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Spirit which is outside the mundane egg once came into the world and this is 
Ganga” 

Pdrvati then askB Siva to tell her how this came to pass and how the egg was 
formed. Mahadeo answered anil said i ** Listen, O daughter of .Himachal, to the 
history of Vishnu. First there was only water in the universe, in which floated 
Vishnu on a bed borne on the serpent Seslinag. This was when the former world 
had ended and Vishnu determined that a new world should be created. At the 
thought, there sprang from his navel a lotus and in the 
Creation. lotus was bom the four-faced Brahma. 1 Then Vishnu 

said, 1 Create the world.* When Brahma heard the words, lie listened and saw 
Vishnu and said : 4< Thou art the chief of the go ls ; thou art unaffected by any 
thing ; thou art without form visible or invisible ; thou hast neither beginning 
nor end. Siva and the other gods cannot tell who thju art, much less can X 
duly adore thee. I am a child and without knowledge, and my mind is over* 
whelmed with ignorance, how then can I fitly glorify thee? Where are thy 
hands and tby feet and thy limbs, wlrre art thou thyself? This much only can I 
perceive that thou art this ocean with the waters of which thou cherished all ! 
things animate and inanimate. Every created thing depends upon thee ; thou art 
the light of the sun and the moon and the Btars through which darkness is driven 
away from the world. Thou art wind and the breath of life and ether above the 
world ; thou art timo and its divisions and the senses and mind. The body 3 is 
the chariot, the soul 1 is the master within and the mind 4 is the charioteer; the 
bodily faculties aTe the horses and the senses are veins. The charioteer must be 
vigilant or the chariot will be upset. Thou art perfect, pure and unchangeable. 
Until thou hadst formed the thought of creation, until then thou wert the Supremo 
spirit, neither creator nor created : When thou hadst performed this wish then 
thou becomest creator and created.*’ I am powerless, how shall I create the 
world ? ; Vishnu answered and Bald 41 Brahma became the creator (prajdpati) of 
the universe. I give to thee all knowledge ; create the universe and live until crea- 
tion has perished. I am pleased with thy adoration of me, so ask of me whatever 
boon thou desirest.” Bahma answered and s aid : “ Thou hast created me ; I will 
create all things ; I have received from thee all knowledge, what more can I ask 
for myself ? but 1 will ask one thing and that is that thou wilt be pleased to remain 
in this world which I shall create.” A great part of the above description him 
been borrowed more or less closely from the older Paurdnik writings, and is followed 
by the usual description of terms of time, the origin of the gods, demons, Danavas, 
Daityas, Bakshasas and Yakshas. Then comes the story of the heroes of the lunar 
and solar races, and the exaltation of the Bhigirathi as the principal source 
of the Ganges with Borne account of the various places of pilgrimage along its 
banks. 3 

1 Chaiurmukha. * Vigrnha . 8 Atma, 4 Manas. 8 X 

have had two manuscripts of the Kod&ra-khando, one lent me by Ganga Datta Up- 
retbl of Srinagar, and the other by Dharmanand Josh! of Altnora. The latter 
which was copied in 1816 A D. has been followed throughout. The topographical 
account of British Garhwdl commences at the 41st chapter and 48th ’page. The 
entire account is filled with stories illustrating the holiness of particular places 
like that of Fdt&la in the Mdnasa-khanda. X have omitted nearly all these stories, 
so that this account Is little more than as lades to a portion of the Kadsra- * 
klianda. • • '•* *\ .;•** . 
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Keddr. 

. v -> 

The mdh&tmya of Kcdiir follows the description of the valtey of 
the Bliagirathi. Parvati asks what is Kedfir and what are the 
fruits of visiting its sacred places and bathing in its holy waters. 
Mahadeo answered and said : 6 The place that you have spoken of r 
O goddess, is so peculiarly dear to me that I shall never leave it 
nor forsake it. When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so 
pleased me that it shall ever remain sacred to me, Brahma and the 
other gods are there, whoever dies there becomes one with Siva. 
Such as thou, Vaislmavi, art amongst Satis, Hari amongst the gods, 
the ocean amongst lakes ; tlio Jalmavi amongst rivers, this peak 
amongst mountains, Yajnavalkya amongst Jogis, Narada amongst 
Bhaktas, the Salagram amongst stones, the groves of Badari 
amongst forests, Kamadhenu amongst kine, a Brahman amongst 
men, the Brahman who can impart wisdom amongst other Brah- 
mans, the wife who honours her husband amongst women, the son 
amongst children, gold amongst metals, Shuka amongst saints, 
Vyasa amongst sages, this country amongst other countries, a prince 
amongst men Biisab (Vasudeva) amongst the gods, the giver of 
good fortune amongst mortals, my city amongst villages, the Ap- 
saras of heaven amongst dancers, Tunvara amongst Gandharvns, 
so is Kedar-kshetra when compared with any other sacred place. 
Mahadeva then relates the old story ; how once upon a time a hun- 
ter came here to this part of the Himalaya and after killing a large 
number of deer wandered northwards to Kedar where he found a 
number of holy men assembled and engaged in devotions. The 
hunter sat down at a respectful distance to watch their proceedings 
when suddenly a deer of a beautiful golden hue sprang up near 
him and walked gently by. The hunter prepared his bow to shoot 
the deer but before he could draw the string, the deer had disap* 
peared. Disturbed at this ho walked onwards and met Siva artned 
with a trident, with matted hair, wearing a garland of serpents and 
accompanied by his train. Frightened at the sight, the hunter con- 
cealed himself and the procession passed on. The hunter next met 
the sage N&rada from whom ho learned that Keddr was a place of 
such sanctity that strange occurrences continually took glace and 
portents and omens appeared, and that if any one desired salvation^ 
he should find it there, though his sins were as great as call 
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imagined the virtue that accrued from a visit to Kedar was suffi- 
cient to cleanse them. 

Manddkini valley . 

Mah&deva then gives a brief account of the places of pilgri- 
mage around Kedar. On the lower course of the Mandftkini 1 is the 
holy Siva-kund 2 where is the Kapila Siva-ling, and above this is 
Bhrigu-tunga, king of rocks. Still higher up at a distance of two 
yojanas is the babbling fountain of Hiranyagarbha , 3 and to the north 
of this the great Sphatik-ling. A few paces to the east is the Bahni- 
tirtha 4 near which is a well where Bhiin Sen 6 worshipped me, Ma- 
hadeva. Above this is Mah&panth 6 four kos in circuit abounding 
with milk and ghi, where the gods dwell, full of gold and jewels 
and birds with shining wings. Above Mahdpanth is the Swarga- 
rohini psrlidr . 7 At the junction of the Madhvi 8 with the Man dak ini 
is the Shiuprad-tirtha and where the Kshirganga 0 joins the same 
river is the Briihmya-tirtha. To the south of this is the fountain 
known as Samudr-jal, which is of such purity that whoever even 
touches its water receives some benefit. To the left is the Puran- 
dar peak, where Indra worshipped Siva and where is the Madhdlaya- 
ling. About forty cubits thence is the Hans-kund where Brahma 
appeared as a hansa , and near it is the Bhim Sen sila where is the 
bed of Siva. About six kos thence to the south is the Gauri-- 
tirtha where the water is warm and the earth of a yellowish-red 
colour. Here Gauri bathed whilst her courses were on her and 
here is the Gaureswar-ling. Whoever smears the mud of this pool 
on his body, bathes in its water and makes an offering however 
small shall receive an eternal reward. To the south is Goraksh- 
dshrama 10 where also there are hot springs and a liny, and if any one 
remains there for seven days, his sins are all forgiven. On the 
same hill are four pools called Devika, Bhadrada, ShuBhra, and 
M&tangi, bathing in which ensures particular benefits* On the hill 

1 This river flows through Patti Maikhanda from the glacier above the Kedir 
temple. * There are several pools of this name, but this is perhaps the one 

at the confluence of the Madh and Mand&kini streams. *Gauri-kund. 

4 Same as the Agni-tirtha nesr Gauri -kund. 8 Now known as Bhfm Udiy&r, 

there are a number of caves here. 8 The mountain and glacier above the 

temple. ' vf The group of peaks above Mahfipanth* * To the east of 

Nalapatan. *.? • Apparently oue of the streams which form the head-waters of 

theMandiklni for hence wo descend the vslley again to Gaurl-kund. 10 “ Here 

is the Sheshes war -ling and in the pool near it are numerous snakes who do no 
harm to those who bathe in it.” These snakes occur in the pools at Triyugi and 
Gaurl-kund. • * 
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nbjfVe Gauri-tirtlia is the Cliirbasa Bhnirab who acts as wajtphman 
to Mahtideva, and who must have offerings of strips of cloth when 
his lord is worshipped. Kali also resides hero and about a kos off 
is Bin&yak-d wrira 1 sacred to Ganeslia. Within the K ed ara-man dal 
and to the west of the Tribikram Nadi 2 is the Nimiyan-tirtha. 
Abont a kos and a half above is the Narftyan-kslietra where fire 
always burns. This is the place where the wedding of Gauri San- 
kara and the daughter of Him&chal took place. Here is the Sanu£» 
vati-kund and the Brahma-kund, the water of which is of a yellou)* 
colour and harbours snakes. To the South is the Bisknu-tirtha and 
the Jaleswar-ling and the holy Harida stream.* 

Bliillang valley* 

Maliful eo then praises Bhilla-kshetra 4 saying : c Here I played 
with thee, O goddess, disguised as a Bhil. The hill is lovely and 
well wooded and watered, and from it you can see Ganga, and here 
is the Bliillcswar-ling. Here I still engage in sport with the Bhils, 
clad in a dark-coloured blanket, I wander about the hills at mid- 
night 9 . Close by is the temple of Kameswari Devi and less than a 
kos above it, the Surasuta stream where Siva smeared his body with 
ashes. Oil the south bank of the stream is the M&talika-sila. 
The extent of the Bhillangan-kshetra is five yojanas long by four 
yojanas broad, and it contains some sixty streams. To the south of 
Bhill&ngan-kslietra is Bagala-kshetra 6 which extends two yojanas in 
breadth and four yojanas in length. It contains numerous places 
of pilgrimage and temples and that sacred to Bagala Devi is well- 
known. To the south of this temple is the Punya-pramodini stream 
and on the northern bank of the stream, a figure of the four-armed 
Vishnu and, about two kos to the south, the temple of Trishirkha 
Devi. Next comes SMkambhari-kshetra* sacred to Sh&kambhari 
Devi where her temple exists. She protects the sages in their 
devotion# and here is a grove of Shdka trees and the tigers of 
the forest and the snake with the jewelled head pays her worship* 
Near it is the Sankara peak where the feast of lamps takes 
place on the eleventh of the dark half of K&rttik^, To the south 

1 The confluence of the river from Triyugi with the Mand£ktift. , Tbe 
stream which flows by Triyogi-Nirfiyan ; theSInl cf the maps. The firs has 
lasted here for three ages, hence the name Triyugi. 1 The Sinlgadh of the 

maps and Jalmal of some traveller*. 4 The valley of the BhUlang river la 

Tihri to the west of Triyugi. *InTlhri. •InTihri. 
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of tW peak is the M&rakata-ling surrounded by a hooded snake, 
and to the left of this is the Nandini river and the temple of Burn 
Bhairab adorned with numerous bells, the hermitage of Shukra and 
mines of copper. 

Madh and Tung, 

Mahadeva then goes on to say that there are five kshetras which 
every one should visit, Ked&r, Madh, Tung, Budr&laya, and Kalp, 
nil of which are within the Ked&r-mandal. A Gaur Brahman is 
next introduced to tell a story in praise of Madhmaheswar. Here 
is the sacred Sarasvati-tirtha regarding which the story of the hun- 
ter Shambuka is told to show its surpassing sanctity. The hunter 
and his dog followed the chase until they came near Madh whore 
they met a joyous band of pilgrims singing the praises of the Saras- 
vati. The hunter cared naught for this and threw his dog into the 
pond and the dog oil coming out shook off some of the water on to 
Shambuka, but such was the virtue of even this partial ablution in 
the sacred stream that on their death both hunter and dog were 
summoned to Siva’s heaven. The Tungeswar-kshetra is next men- 
tioned and is said to be two yojarns square, and its praise is sung 
in the story of Dharmdatta and his son Karmsharm. Dharm- 
datta was a good and pious man, but his son Karmsharm was a 
gambler and bad character and even induced his own sister to be- 
come as bad as himself. Dharmdatta died of a broken heart and 
his son seized the property and sold it, and squandering the proceeds 
took to highway-robbery as a profession. Meanwhile his sister 
turned courtesan and in her travels fell in with her brother and be- 
cause his mistress. The brother was in the end killed in a forest by 
a tiger, but a crow took merely one of his bones and carried it to 
Tung-kshetra where it fell within the sacred tract, and such is the 
power inherent in the soil of these holy places that Karmsharm 
after some time spent with the Bishis was transported to tbm heaven 
of Siva* 

This brings Us to the Akfishganga 1 which finds its source in 
three springs iQh the summit of TungU&th. To the west of Tung- 
n&th is a S^litik-ling 9 and to the south of this the Garur-tirfcha 

1 Arg&skfarai and Agaskamnee of the maps which takes its rise below the 
temple to Sira as Tungnlth on the Chaudrasila peak. * A white ling* 

shaped boulder sacred to Sira. 

42 
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, and about half a mile thence the M&n-sarovara in which the lotus 
grows. To the north of the Man pond is the temple dedicated to 
Siva as Markateswar , 1 and to the south of this near the hermitage of 
Mrifcanda, the temple of Maheswari Devi. The sources of the 
Akashganga is the best of all places for performing the funeral rites 
of ancestors. 

Hudrandth . 

The Rudralaya or the { abode of liudr&’ is also called the Mah&- 
]aya or t great abode/ and is introduced by MaMdeo with a long 
account of his own power and greatness which w r e omit. Here is 
the Baitarani stream 2 sacred to the ancestors where one pind equals 
a tm* offered at Gya. Here is Shuunukh, the head of Siva, and 
the place where the P&ndavas came to remove the sin of killing 
their brethren, but Mahadeo showed them not his face, and going to 
Kedar they obtained a sight of his hinder parts and so obtained 
salvation. At a distance of half a kos is the Muna pool, the waters 
of which are of a yellowish-red colour, and to the east of this is the 
figrasvata pond in which lives the fish called Mrikimda and to the 
east of the pond a great ling in colour and form like a coral bead. 
Go the fourteenth of the dark half of the month, the fish in the 
pond are fed and oblations are offered for the repose of the manes 
of ancestors. To the north-east is the pool with yellow waters 
where Mani Bhadra worshipped Siva. KaJpethal 1 is the place 
where Durvasa Ttislii performed austerities beneath a kalpa tree 
and thus obtained salvation. To the south of the Kalpeswar-ling 4 
. is Kapila ling and below it flows the Ilairanvati stream, and to the 
south of it is Bhringeswar about two kos from Kalpeswar. Here 
there are also hot springs and some distance near them to the west 
is Gosthal-kshetra , 5 when Mahadeva is worshipped as Parroeshwor 
(Pasupati) and an iron trisul or trident stands n'ear his temple and 
pn ever-flow ering tree of great beauty. To the east Ifafr&deva re- 
sides as Jhasha-ketana-ha (or destroyer of ICandarpa, the god of 
love), after which his wrath being appeased by Bati, Jhe became 
known as Itateswar and a pond near his temple 6 is dedicated to 
Bati. 

i Ip Mako Tillage where the priests of Tungnnth reside dnrlng.the winter. 
*The Kudrigadh of the maps which flow* through the valley in which is the 
laasth templr. 8 Patti Ur gam. 4 In Urgam village. 

that a in Malla Nagpur where is the Gopeswar temple %ud tin lifrr Hiffltf- 
•la the valley below Goptswar. ; 
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Badarwdth. 

The account of Badari is given in a conversation between Vasish- 
tha and his wife Arundhati. The holy circle of Badari includes 
the entire tract (kshetra) between the hermitage of Kanwa and the 
peak of STanda. Such is the efficacy of austerities performed there 
that oblations offered at Kanwa’ s shrine frees even thieves and the 
slayers of kine and Brahmans from the just punishment due to their 
sins. To him who bathes at Nandpray&g and worships Ramapati 
there, further benefits are promised. The circle of Badari is three 
f/ojanas broad by twelve yojanas long, and contains the Gandhamd- 
dana, Badari, Nar-Narayana and Kuvera peaks besides numerous 
streams and warm springs, 

Patti DasolL 

Nandpray&g 1 is so named after the virtuous Raja Nanda who 
here made a great sacrifice which was attended by the gods and 
many Brahmans. Here is the Vasishthes war-ling and to the north 
f it the sin-cleansing Brihika and Birahwati . 2 The latter is some- 
times called the Kalyani and received its present name from the 
austerities performed there by Siva himself. Here is a temple to 
Siva as Bislieswar, and to the east thereof the sacred pool of Mani- 
bhadra* and to the south of this the Mali&bliadra 4 stream, remark- 
able for the great fig-tree on its bank and the Surya-tirtha. Two 
toa to the east is the temple of Gopeswari Devi where Raja Dan da 
of the solar race performed austerities, hence the synonym Dand- 
k&ranya. 

The valley of the Alaknanda . 

On the north bank 6 of the Alaknanda is the Bilvesvar temple 
surrounded with bel (AEgle Marmeloi) trees with fruit as large as 
cocoanuts and smooth as jujubes. To the south of the river is the* 
Garur-ganga, the stones of which have the power of removing the 
poison from snake-bites, and its yellow mud when smeared on the 
body imparts wisdom like Ganesh. To the north of the Alaknanda 
is the Charmanwati* stream where is the hermitage of Raja Anant 
Sri and a temple dedicated to Chandi Devi and on the Mecha peak 

1 At the confluence of the Nandikini and Alaknanda. 

OSttgra. • *TSte Mahddeo lake ln patti M. Dasoli. ■ 4 In MaUi DawU 

flowing from tbs Bhadra peak. 4 The description now follows tko Alaknanda 

up to Badftfllth. . <Nbw the stream in tlrgam. 

' -.Ss ' • 
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a ling . To the north-east is the Gaurya hermitage where Devi 
subsisted on the leaves of the forest trees for a thousand years and 
gave the tract its present name Parankhanda. On the banks of 
the Alaknanda near the hermitage are a ling and pool known as 
Siva-kund. About a mile beyond is the pool Bishnu-kund, atffl two 
kos farther is Jyotirdliim 1 in which is the temple of JTarisingh where 
Prahl&d performed austerities. Here are also the pools known a$ 
Brahma, Bishnu, Siva, Ganesh, Bhringi, Rishi, Surya, Durgu, 
Dhanada, and Prahl&d-kund, Narada worshipped Vishnu at Bishnu-. 
kund. From Jyotirdham the traveller proceeds to Badari, and the 
Gandhamddana, peak by the confluence of the Dhaula and the Alak- 
nanda (Ganga) near which are the pools already mentioned. The 
place is called Bishnuprayag and above it is the site of the hermit- 
age of Ghatotbhava who became the watchman of Vishnu. Here 
there are hot-springs and the temple dedicated to Siva as Muneswar 
and one to Ghantakam. There are numerous hermitages of holy 
men around and every pool forms the source of a stream and every 
peak the home of a god. Above Bishnupray&g is P&ndusth&n* 
where the Pandavas lived for a time engaged in devotion. Here 
is Pdndvesvar Mahadeva. On the right bank of the river is the 
Nar peak with its thousand lings and places of pilgrimage and the 
Nftrayan-kund. Next comes the Bindumati stream and two kos be- 
yond is JJkaikMnas where the saints performed the horn sacrifice. 
Above this on the summit of the peak is the Jageswar Bhairab and 
the Kuvera rock- Then comes the Pravara stream and the temple* 
of Badajd where is the Kurm-dhara and the five-rocks (. Panch-sila ),. 
viz., Narad iya-si la, Bar&hi-sila, Narasinhi-sila, M&rkandeya-sila, 
and Gnruri-sila, with their respective pools. Within the circle of 
these rocks is the throne of Vishnu. Here also is the Bahni-tfrtha 
and the rock Brahm-kap&l sacred to the manes of ancestors. Close 
to Badrin&th and near the sources of the stream is Nrisinh in the 
form of a rock and the Nar&yan-kund. A little less than a kps to 
the west is the Urvasi-kund where dwelt Pururuvas and Urvasi and 
two kos off is the Svarna-dhara, and on the hanks of the river^ the 
Shesh-tirtha. To the left of Badrin&th are the Indra-dhdra, Dock 
dMra, and Basu-db&ra streams, the Dharm-sila and the Som» 
Satyapadam, Chakra, Dw&dasnditya, Saptarshi, Rudr, Brahma* 
* Joshimath. * Pindukoawar, where the temple still exist* 
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Nar-N&r&yan, Byas, Keshava-pray&g, and P&ndavi-*^A<M, the pool 
of Muchu-kunda and Manibhadra. 

Episodes, 

Spme twenty chapters 1 devoted to stories in praises of the 
various tfathas now follow which may be dismissed after a very brief* 
notice. Arundhati asks her husband to tell her something more 
about the great places of pilgrimage than their mere names, and he 
goes <?£ to relate to her what he professes to have heard from N&rada 
regarding them. These stories show that whatever may be a man’s 
desire he will obtain it by worship at Badari, and whatever may be 
his sins they will be forgiven if he supplicates the deffty through the 
priests of Ked&r and Badari. The first story tells how “ Once 
upon a time there lived a very learned and pious Brahman named 
Bishnumana on the banks of the Drishadwati. Though the father 
was learned and good, the son Bishnurati grew up soignorant and 
debauched that Bishnumana was obliged to expel the boy from 
his house. Bishnuvati joined a band of wandering musicians and 
came to Badari where he sang the great song in honour of Vishnu, 
and so pleased the god that he was allowed to live near N&rada- 
kund, and the sufferings which ho had gone through in his travels 
were held sufficient punishment for the evils that he had wrought.” 
The next story tells how Sankara Vaisya, a resident of Praiisth&n- 
pura,* longed for issue, and hearing of the virtues of a jfcffirney to 
Badari went there with his wife. There he found a" number of 
Brahmans engaged in devotion, and after feeding them. explained 
his object, and in return received from them a charm whilst he gave 
to his wife, who soon became pregnant, and in due time brought 
forth a son who was named Dharmadatta. When Dharmadatta grew 
to man’s estate, and proceeded with his merchandise into strange 
lands, he became enamoured of a daughter of the Mlechchhas, who 
eventually plundered him of all his property. Dharmadatta returned 
to his father, who ordered him to make the round of Ked&r and 
Badari in order to cleanse him of his sin. Next we have Janame- 
jaya slaying eighteen Brahmans in order to enjoy the society of a . 
beautiful woman that he met out hunting, and cleansed of his sin 
by a visit to Badari and the intercession of Vy&sa. 

l ^m th e Mtht°lhe78tli * PratisthtnA is probably Piifcfaan 
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Chandragupta Vaisya, a resident of Avanti (Ujjain) had tell 
sons, and was one day visited by a Badarinatli panda by name Dhar- 
madatta, who was asked to describe all the wonders of Badari. In 
reply Dharinadatta told the Vaisya the names of all the places of 
pilgrimages, and tbo advantages to be had from visiting them ; that 
he should take all his property and go to Ked&r and Badarij and 
give it to the Brahmans there, who would ensure his admission to« 
paradise. Accordingly Chandragupta with his w r ife and sons sat 
off on a pilgrimage with Dharinadatta, and afterwards remained 
with him near Badari. Whilst there Chandragupta’s wife lost a 
precious ivory ornament one day, and inquired from the sages who 
lived near what was to be done to recover it. They answered that 
she and her family should go the round of the places of pilgrimage 
again, and when this had been accomplished, and they had arrived 
a second time at Badarinatli, the elephant from whose tusk the 
ornament had been made appeared, and with the whole party was 
at once conveyed to the paradise of Vishnu. Then comes a story 
gf how Narada standing on one foot sang the praises of Mahadeo 
jfor one hundred years at the confluence of the Mandakini and Alak- 
nanda, now known as Rudrpray&g, and how he was visited by the 
great god himself who here invented the musical nodes used in his 
worship. Then follows a long explanation of the various rdg& } their 
use, value, authority, accompaniments, rules, divisions, &o. In 
illustration a story is told of Devasraya who had five sons, all of 
whom Were learned and pious except Gopalsharma, who was so 
ignorant that he was denied the sacrificial thread, and was appointed 
as cow-herd. Gop&i when ho became of age reflected on his condi- 
tion, and sought for those to whom he belonged, and for this purpose 
travelled to Kailas, and visiting the various holy places arrived ^ 
hungry and tired at RudrprayAg. Some days afterwards whilst 
Wandering about the sacred place he overheard a Brahmin per- 
forming his devotions and saying “ Om sivdya ndmah't th$. 
great compelling invocation to the deity. Gop&l immediately* com- 
menced repeating this simple litany, and when he had coptm 
muttering the name for some hundred-thousand times; Sffva io60 
pity 6H him and revealed to him his origin and restored his facul- 
ties. Henceforth Gop&l Siddh became known throughout the 
whole of Ked&r as the favorite of Siva. The Brahmans who hadr 
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refused to partake of the feast prepared by Parasur&ma wore still 
under the curse pronounced by that sage and were known as 
Brahmar&kshasas until restored by Gop&I. 

Nilkanth and Pindar . 

Arnndhati then asks whether the intercession of any other holy 
man has ever resulted in the release of such numbers as were saved 
through Gop&l. She was told that the Nilkanth mountain lying 
between the peaks known as Shumbha and Nisbumbha was the site 
of the great austerities performed by Raja Antideva, by virtue of 
which both the Liaja and some thousands of Itakshasas were received 
into the heaven of Siva. The place is further marked by a tem- 
ple to Muhisliani Devi. An account is next given of the Chakra- 
kshetra which lies to the south of Manasa and is known by the 
great bel tree and the temples dedicated to Bilweswar and- Ganes- 
wari Devi, the Heramb-kuiul and Baiuuwa-tirtha. To the east is a 
temple to Chandi Devi and east of this a pool of yellow water and 
above it is Bikata-kshotra, so called from the son of Jambha Asura. 
Jambha had two sons, Bikat and Tat ; the first adored Siva and t.li# 
second Vishnu, and here is a temple dedicated to Siva as Bikates«* 
war. Here is the Sailodak spring, the waters of which if applied to 
the eyes enable one to see where treasure is concealed- Here also is 
the Nandeswar temple. Tat-kshctra 1 lies along the Pindar and is 
the place where Tat with his Daityas performed austerities, and 
above the site of his hermitage, in a forest surrounded by bel and 
other trees, is a temple dedicated to Siva as Brahmaputreswar. A 
little more than four kos to the north of the Brahmaputrasthan is 
the Pushkara peak where Pushkar and the N&gds worshipped Siva. 
Next comes the Muni-siddhini-kshetra, full of deer, trees, flowers, 
and birds, where Pushkar-nfig lives. To the south-east is the tem- 
ple ofjObandika Devi and the T&reswar ling . To the south of this 
is th^B&vsri stream, where is the Kavereswar ling , and further 
south tjhe N&g-dh&ra and Nigam&laya with the stream F&ph4ra, 
wliere Dwipeswar, i lord of the Isles,’ died. The J ales war ling is 

V ' 4 The Tat- kshetra must occupy the greater portion of Fiudarp&r. I would 

place the Brahmaputra sthin in the Wan valley and the Puehkare peak might be 
identified With one of the spur* of Trisul. There is still a temple to Sangal-nAg 
at the confluence of the Kauganga and Pindar rivers at Talor sad one to Bhekpl 
N% at Ratgaon and to B&npa-n&g at Margaon in Painkhanda, We next have the 
valley of the Kailganga, and then that of the Pindar, after wbtob the tr*gt around 
Kam-pray£g called Simdcshotca is reached. . 
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within this tract and also a temple to Jaleswari Devi and four 
kos to the east the Benu-tirtha on the banks of a small stream. To 
the north-east of this stream is the Dandeswar and JMahaganapati 
temples and also one sacred to Bhairab. To the south-east of the 
Brahmapntrastlmn is the Gobind-tirtha at the source of the Pindar 
river, and the temple dedicated to Birsh&ni Devi. To the north- 
east of this temple is Binateswar, and further south is the Bishtf* 
mitf-kshetra and the Bisheswar temple and pool. North of these is 
Gana-kund, the Saumyes war temple, Kambha-kund and Dasamauli, 
where Rivan repented him of his evil deeds, and here also the R&- 
vaneswar ling is established. Here is the Saud&mini stream and 
on its banks the Sukameswar ling . North of the river is Kapila- 
tirtha, Kapileswar, Yogeswar, Bageswar, Brahmeswar, and a tem- 
ple to Ganesh. At the confluence of the Pindar and Alaknanda is 
Siva-kshetra, where Kama performed austerities. Here are tem- 
ples dedicated to Uma and Umcswar, the Binayak-sila, Suraj-kund, 
the Dhananjaya Nag temple aud the Ratna-prabha ling with its 
golden yoni. Close by is the Menukeswar temple, the Hivaui 
stream and Pnlaheswar ling, near which is the Brahma-sila of many 
colours. Above on the hill is the Manibhadra-kshetra and Stani- 
wati stream, the Ynksheswar ling and sacred pool, Bameswar, the 
Dibeswar-kund where the lotus grows and the Debeswar ling. To 
the left of the Dibeswar ling is Svarn&karsth&n, the Svarneswar 
temple, the Jndra-tirtha, where Bhairab in a black form seized and 
hound Indra, the Indreswar and K&leswar temples and also the 
rocks known as Bhim-sila and Hanumat-sila. The last mentioned 
is of a white colour and has the power of transmuting the baser 
• metals into gold. Beyond these is Bbim-kshctra, in which is the 
Bhimeswar ling aud temple. 

1 Kdli-ksketra . 

Two yojanas to the north of K&li-kshetra 1 we arrive^St the 
temple of Rikeswari Devi which marks the site where Shashi, the 
moon, was freed from the leprosy caused by the curse of Brihaspati/ 
It was in the Nandan woods that the moon met the wife of Brihas- 
pati and debauched her and was cursed by the sage and became flt 
leper. The moon then prayed to Siva and offered oblations hem 

1 Kiii'kshetra or KfiiikMthin, also known as KSlbangwfoa, fa the tract aloe#' 
the K6ii near its confluence with the Maad&kini below K&limath. 
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ttnfl obtained forgiveness, Arundhati then asks where the Rajas 
paid their devotions, and in reply was told that they visited the 
Keddr-tirthas and K&li-kshetra on tlio banks of the Sarasvati. 
6iva is worshipped in Kali-kshetra as KAleswar and there is a great 
temple to Kali herself and to the east about two Itos is the temple 
of Turana Mandana Devi. 1 To the north of the temple of Kali is 
the temple of Kot-mayo3wari Devi. To the north of the river at 
the junction of the Barana and Asi streams is Saumya K&shi 9 now 
•concealed ( gupta ) and only five kos in extent, but hereafter to be 
revealed wheu its sacred precincts will comprise one hundred kos. 

Jumna , Tons, and Delira Dun . 


In the country to the west of tlio Ganges 1 are numerous places 
of pilgrimage, theBrnhma-dlmra and others, 
and Tms, The Jnniua flows through the north-western 

portion of this tract and the Hiranyabaku joins it and their conflu- 
ence is holy. Still further west is the Tamasa/ and where it joins 
the Jumna is the Dakslia-tirtha and north of it the Bishnu-tirtha. 5 


From the hill above the last-mentioned place of pilgrimage flows 
the Bimuktida stream, and at its junction with the Tons is a temple 
•dedicated to Siva as Jyotcswar. To the north is the Hem-sringa 
peak 6 from which flows the Siddha stream, and at its confluence 
with the Tons is tlio Siva-ling to which Brahma paid devotion. 
North-east of this are the Hiranya-saikata and Hcmvvati streams* 
and on the eastern bank of the latter stream the Kasyhpa-tirtha. 
Further west is the Brahmaputra stream and on its banks the Brah- 
rneswar-ling and the temple dedicated to Ganeswari Devi. To the 
north-west is the Satadru 7 river and on its banks tlio Fanchnadcs* 


war-ling, and west of this the Jainbhu-sail, whonco the Jamblnv 
stream takes its rise. On the banks of the Jambhu is a temple de* 
dicatcd to Bishhdra Devi and beyond it the Ki'imdh&ra stream, aft 
affluent of the Brahmaputra and at their confluence the Kdm&khya- 
tirtha. From the Saundaryydk peak flows the Sundari river to its 

1 One with Mahisha-mardini, slayer of Mahish Asura. The story of Raktavlja 
is toltl at some length, how, accompanied by Skumbha and Nishumbha, he ravaged 
the country of Kali and how she slew him after he had conquered Indra and the 
fifols. Kotimayeswari Do vi assisted by spreading delusions amongst the Dai tyAa 
and also K&kesw&ri Devi, whose temple is about two miles above Kilikastkai*. 
4 S? W m Cftllert (i «pt-Kishi. 8 Inclu les western Tihri and Jauns&r-B&wat. 

The Tons river. 15 Near Kills! in Jauns&r. « The N&ga peak of the 

7 ThoSatlaj. 
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confluence with the Moksliawati stream called Sundar-pray&g, where 
is -a temple to Sundari Devi. At Bishnu-pray6g is the confluence 
of the Punyavati with the Bishnu-dhftra. Once upon a time the 
ocean came to the Himalaya and there worshipped Biva for many 
thousand years : hence the origin of the Samudra-tirtha. When 
Brahma created the world, the Tamasa was created from the 
Brahma-kund and its confluence is the Rudra-tirtha and Bishnu- 
tirtha, where is an image of Vaishnavi Devi and, half a kos beyond, 
*he Sakra or Indra-tfrtha. To the south-east of the Barana-tirtlia 
at a distance of twelve kos is the Bdlakhilya peak and river 1 and 
the BAlakhilyeswar-ling. To the north-east is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Somesvar and from the hills around five rivers take their 
rise and afford numerous places of pilgrimage to the devout. One 
of the streams called Dharm has on its eastern side the Dbarmkut 
peak whore Dharm Baja performed austerities. To the south of 
this is the Siddhkiit peak 2 and to the north Apsaragiri. To the 
north-east is the Yakshkut peak and to the south of this the Sailes- 
war-ling. From the peak of Nanda to Kdsktgiri the entire tract 
is known as Keddr-mandal, and within it are innumerable lings, all 
worthy of the highest honour. 

M dya-kshetra and the Ganges valley . 

From Ganga-dwara 3 to Ratndstambha and from the peak of 
Nanda to K&shtgiri is known as Miiya-kshetra. To Brahmanasth&u 
is twenty -three yojanas, between the Ganges and Jumna eight 
yojanas , Tiryak three yojanas , and Maya-kshetra twelve yojanas . 
Maya is Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who lived near Ganga-dwfira, 
where is the Dakshctewar-ling and the places known as CJhandika- 
tirtha, Drona-ti'rtlia, Rama-tSrtha. To see Rikhikesh 4 and Brahma* 
tirtha even ensures the fruit of good works. Tapuban 6 also is a 
place for performing the funeral rites of ancestors and Lakshman- 
Bth&n for achieving good fortune. 6 Then whoever bathes at Siva- 
tfrtha attains to the heaven of Siva. Near Ganga-dwdra is the 
Nila peak sacred to Siva as Nileswar. Near the Bilwa-tirtha is the 
Siva-dh&ra and a great bel tree and a ling near which N6rada Muni 

i The Suswa Nadi In the Diin. regarding which the story of the pigmy Brah- 
mans ( bdlakhil ), is told. * JSfegaidh in the Dun. ’Hardwir. The 

description now leads us up the valley of the Ganges. 4 In Dehra Dtin, 

on the right hank of the Ganges. 6 In Debra Dun near Lachhman-jtifila* 

0 Here follows some seven chapters describing Daksha’s sacrifice. See Gaz., II*, 
£ 83 - 290 . 
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%Iways dwells and the groat Ashvatara N&g with a jewel in his 
head and who sometimes appears as a sage and sometimes as a deer. 
In a cave to the left lived the Muni Risldka and here on the four- 
teenth of the 'dark half of Shr&wan a light is seen and the voices of 
people talking are heard. About two gun-shots to the east of .the 
temple of Bilvesvar is an excellent spring of water on the hill and 
below it a den of wild jiigs. About a kos beyond is the temple and 
stream sacred to Brahmahi Devi. About six kos from Bilwa-tirtha 
is the temple sacrod to Siva as Trimurtteswar, near which is &£ 
Sunandi "Stream and the temple of Sunandeswar and the yellowy 
stone known as Nandi-sila similar to the stone 9f the same name at 
Gaya and the ling called Nandeswar. A kos hence is the Birbhadra 
tapasthal and the temple dedicated to Siva as Birbhadreswar. 
About half a kos to the south are oth&r pools and tirthaa and lings. 
Next comes an account of Kankhal with numerous stories of its 
various places of pilgrimage, the Kusha-tirtha, Bishou-tirtha, 
Saraudra-tirtha, Siva-tirtha, Ganesh-tirtha, &c. To the north of 
Ganga-dwara the Kaumadwati stream joins the Ganges at Rcnuka- 
tirtha and about half a kos above the Bajra-sila stream. A kos to 
the north flows the Sankarballabha or Cbakru stream and joins the 
Ganges where the temples dedicated to Siva as Sankareswar and 
Birbhadreswar stand. Two kos ta the west is the Salihotreswar 
temple and, a short distance beyond, the Rambha stream which 
joins the Gauges at Rambheswar.* 

Kubjdmrakarkshetra . 

We have next Kubj&mraka-kshetra, where is the Kumud-tirtha, 
to the south of which is the temple dedicated to Siva as Chandes- 
war, and near it the Sarsliav-tirtha, whore every Sunday the Sun 
comes in the shape of a bee and bathes in its waters. More holy 
still is the Purnamukh-tirtha, where are springs of warm and cold 
water and the Somes war-ling, and near it are the K&rbir-tirtha and 
Agni-tirtha. Next comes the Bdyavya-tSrtha, the Aswattha-tirtha 
with its great pipal [Fiona religiosa } tree, the B&sawa-tirtha and 
Chandrika stream and Ganapa Bliairab of terrible form. These are 
succeeded by the B&mki-tirtha and the Snmudra-tfrtha with its 
variously coloured waters* To the north of Kubjdnmika is the 
1 Those appear to be in Tiliri. 
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Rishi peak. Tapubau 1 lies to the west of tho Ganges and is tho 
place where Kamacliandra retired to devote himself to religious, 
austerities. Below it is the Bilama-tirtha where Seshn&g of the* 
white body and coal-black oyes loves to dwell. To the north-west 
of Ganga-dwara is the hermitage of Rama, and Rama-kshetra ex- 
tends for sixteen yojanas from tho Dhenu peak to the Betravati 
stream. Within this tract is tho Iielikheti stream, on which are 
temples to Cliandi and Durga and also the GHantakarn-tapasya- 
sthau. To the west of tho latter place is the Bhuteswar-ling and 
the &ubu stream and a great cave sacred to M&rkandoya and other 
Rishis. There are also pools called after R&ma, Sita, and Hanu- 
mao, several lings and temples to Durga and Prab&lika Devi. 
Drona-tirtha is near Deo-dli&ru whero is the Deveswar-ling and the 
Deojanya stream. To tho west is the Navadola stream and six kos 
north tho Dhen forest and Dhen stream. To tho east of those is 
Kakachalsthan and west of it the Itenuka stream. To the cast of 
this is the Paryenkini stream and at tho confluence of tho two, a* 
place of pilgrimage. The place where Dasaratha shot the crow in 
the eye is called Pushpcswar-dcosthal and is within the boundaries- 
of Kakachal. Dronasthal lies to tho east of Maya-kshetra and is. 
held to bo eight yojanas long and three yojanas broad. 

Ndgachal and Chandraban. 

To the south-east of Deo-dbara at a distance of about throe* 
miles is Nag&chal and to tho west of it tho Subbanshraba stream.. 
Two kos to the west of the Deo peak is Chandraban, where there is. 
a liny and sacred pool, and to the west of it the Chandravati stream* 
and ou its right bank the Bishn-pad. To tho north-east is tho 
Subahan stream and west of it about two kos a temple to Gankun- 
jur Bhairab at the source of the Gan-dhara, whilst a temple to 
Chandika crowns the summit of the peak. To tho north is the 
Svarneswar-ling and half a kos boyond the Deogarh strpam which 
joins the Sankaraballabba stream. To the west of Deo-dh&ra and 
on the other side of the Chandraban at a distance of about eight 
kos are the sources of the Jumna and Ganges with their numerous; 
places of pilgrimage and sacred pools. The Chand res war temple* 
and pool and stream are all within the Chandraban*, 

1 As already noted this place is on the Tihri boundary in Delira Dfin* 
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fhe Jumna and Tikri . 

To the west of the Jumna is the temple sacred to K&leswar and 
Kaloswari and tho Deojushta stream which joins the Jumna. East 
of tho Jumna is Yavanesbaryya’s throne known also as Yavanesha- 
pith, four yojanas in extent. Within this tract is the Yoni peak, 
the Yoneswar ling and the home of Kaliya Niig, and here in former 
times the Yavan K&l came to pay his devotions and hence the names 
Yavancsha-pith 1 and Kaliya. To tho south is tho Brahma stream, 
and to tho north the Rudra stream, and to the south of it tho Bhas« 
mamaya P&ni with the white coloured rock honoured as a ling. To- 
the cast is tho Bishnu stream and more easterly still tho Rfima 
stream which unite at Bishnu-tirtlia. To the west on the banks of 
the Jumna is the Shiu-tirtha, tho Rishi-kund and Sharabhang- 
tirtha and the Vasishtha-tfrtha on the Brahma stream. From tho 
peaks above Vasishteswar flow seven streams. To the west of the 
river is tho Suraktit peak 8 where is tho temple to Surcswari Devi' 
and west of it that to Kalika. To the north-west of the Brahma 
peak is the Sundari-pith and the Brahmaputra stream, the Snnda- 
reswar-ling, and the Haimvati stream which joins the Sundari and 
then forms a tirtha. The Haimvati has its source in the Siva peak, 
and on its banks is tho Bhagvati ling, to the south of which is a 
pond with yellow water and the Bhutcswar-ling. Next comes In- 
dra-kund and to right of it tho Sakra-tirtha and Rudra-tirtha and, 
on the banks of the river, the Trisul-tirtha. To the west is the 
Mahatkumari-pith where is the temple dedicated to Siva as Sailes- 
war and tho Balwata stream. To tho north is the Kunjurkiit peak 
whore are temples dedicated to Bdla and Tittirparnaka Devi. The 
latter is situated at tho confluence of the Muni and Parni streams. 
To the north is the Bedbarna stream and to the west the Dewal 
rises on the peak of the same name. Here is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Dewaleswar and the Dugdh-dbdra. 

Bhdgirathi and affluenh*. 

To the cast of the river 8 ( Ganga ) is tho Cliandrakut peak where 
is tho temple to Bhubaneshi Devi and on the summit the Jiigates- 

1 This is tho only allusion to tho Baktvian Greeks that has been found. 
* Sarkot at the head of the Kdina-Sera valley. * The name Ganga or 4 the 

river * is applied cither to tbe Bhdgirathi or to the Alaknwdu according to the 
locality. 
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war-ling. To the sooth is the Ndgeswar tempi© and near it tlie 
Bhagwati stream : to the north-west is Bageswar and west of it the 
Nakshatra Panch-dh&ra and Chdmra-dolini streams and tho temple 
to Chamreswar. Gardabha Asura was slain by the Rishis on the 
mountains above Chamreswar now marked by the temple of Garda- 
bhotkharnddini Devi. To tho west on the banks of the river is the 
hermitage of Brahma and the Kotes war-ling. In the same tract 
are several lings and pools and places of pilgrimage. Bhadrsen’s 
hermitage is also here and to tho north-east near Bhillang-sarovara 
tho Sateswar-ling, and at tho confluence of tho Bhillang and Bbfigi- 
rathi the temple to Ganeswar and the Dhanush and Shesh-tlrtba. 
To the north of the river is the Malvatya hermitage, near which is 
the Ashmurtteswar-ling. To the west near the Kut&dri range is 
the Raudrisila, and to the south of it Yaksharaja’s tapasthal and 
to the west on the Shekhar peak the Parnaban. Next comes 
the Gobardhan peak with its ling and temple, and to the south 
on the west bank of the river the Bh&skara-kshetra with its 
ling , pools and temple. Then comes tho Nawala stream and to 
the south Gaumukh, West of Bhaskara-kshetra is the Ghanta- 
kara-Bhairabj tho temple to Kandumati Devi, the Brdhmi-sila 
and the Mokshavati stream which joins the river at Moksha- 
tirtha. 

Deopraydg. 

At the confluence of the Gangs and Alaknanda is the great 
Deoprayaga-tirtha 1 and the Brahma-kund where Brahma made his 
devotions before commencing the creation of the world. To the 
iiorth of the Bh&girathi is a Siva-ling and between the two rivers 
the Swayambhuva-ling. Near the confluence we find also the 
Baitalika-sila, Betal-kund, Siva-tirtha, Suraj-kund, where Medha- 
tithi performed austerities, Vasish-tirtha, B&r&hi-tirtha, Bfir&hi-sila, 
Paushpamdld-tirtha, where the Kinnari Pushpamdld performed 
austerities, and Pradyumnasthal. Near the Pradyumnasth'al is the 
Baijpdyan-kshefra, wbero'there is a cave containing an image of 
Bishnu, and about half a kos beyond near the Gridhrdchal peak, 
the Bilwa-tirtba. Above Suraj-kund is the Rishi-kund, on the right 
bank of the Ganga is the Saur-kund and east of the confluence and 
on the right bank is the temple dedicated to Siva as Tundiswar afcd 

1 DeoprayAg In Tihri. 
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about, four bow-shots off the Danweswar temple near the Danwati 
stream. At the confluence of the Danwati are five well-known 
lings : Biswoswar, Mahd-ling, T&takcswar, Tundiswar, and Dan- 
weswar. The Bisweswar-ling was established by R&ma. To the 
south of Dcopraydg, where the small Nab&lika stream unites witli a 
branch of the BhAgirathi, is the Indraprayfig-tirtha and Indra and 
Dliarm-kund. To the south lies the Dhanush-lirtha, the Bralima- 
dhdra and Indreswar-ling. To the east of the Nabaluka is the Tri- 
stil-tirfcha, pool and stream, and to the south tho Urmika stream 
and to the east again the Vainateya stream whose confluence is 
marked by the temple to Qarureswar. To the south is tho Bibh&* 
vini stream and at its confluence the temple sacred to Bh&veswari 
Devi. To tho left is the Mend stream and to the right the Rajen- 
dri stream and at their confluence the Prithi-tirtha, where Prithu 
performed austerities marked by the site of the Pritheswar-ling. 
To the south the Kapinjala stream rises on the Kaparddak peak 
which is honoured by a Siva-ling, and to the east the Chan- 
drakut 1 peak has another called Deveswar, near which flows the 
Chandratoya stream. Next comes the Langal peak with its 
L&ngaleswar-ling, and to the south-west tho Manjukula stream 
which has at its confluence the Bhim-tirtha. About a kos to 
the east is the Pingalika rock where is a temple dedicated to 
Ban Devi. Half a kos to the west is the Dhenu stream and 
Half a kos to the south the temple dedicated to Trisftleswari 
Devi. 

About two Jcos from the Nab&laka stream is the Diptijv&leswari- 
pith where, in former times, lived the daughter of Fuloma. Hence 
to the east is the place whore Kandu performed austerities and the 
K&ndavi stream and a temple to Uma Devi and the Kaibaleswar- 
ling. To the south flows the K&pilanirini stream and to the east is 
the hermitage of Kapila and south-east the R&shtrakuta peak. 
The Rathabdhini is like the Nab&Iaka, and about eight kos to the 
south of it is the BanyaSrikeswar-ling and a pool with yellow- 
coloured waters. Some twelve kos to the south is the temple dedi- 
cated to Devarishtreswari Devi with its pools, streams and lings. 
To the west is the Punyakfit peak where is the pool and temple 
sacred to Nandeswar, and to the south-west the Sundar peak with 
. 1 The Chandrabodini peak. 
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the stream and temple sacred to Sundareswar. Some twelve kos to 
the west by south is the Blidridco peak where the prince of that 
name performed austerities and called the peak and stream after 
himself. This stream joins the Nabalaka at the Bhavandshan- 
tirtha, where are temples sacred to Bhavani Devi and Bhavamochan. 
To the south is the Sihlo peak where a Bhil of that name perform- 
ed austerities, and to the left about ten kos off a pond, to the west 
of which flows the Svettarangini stream. To the south-west is the 
Karfndr&dri peak, whence flows the Karini stream, and at its con- 
fluence is the Bhairab-tirtha and on the summit of the peak the 
Mandareswar-ling. Below it on the right side flows the Bhadra- 
tara or Bhrigupatni stream, and at the confluence is the Daridra- 
nibaran-tfrtha whero Lakshmi resides. Eight kos to the south is a 
temple to Kalika and twelve kos to tlio east are the Birini and 
Bharani streams, and at their confluence the Bhrigu-kund, whilst tho 
Binayak-tirtha lies four kos to the south of Indraprayag. To the 
north-east of the Kubjamraka-kshetra on tho western hank of the 
river is the temple dedicated to Siva as Yogeswar, the Siva-iirtha 
and Suraj-kund. To the east of the Alaknanda is the place where 
Benu performed austerities and about eight Aos to tho west is tho 
Bishwa stream and on the Tamracha! peak a temple sacred to 
Guhyesvari Devi and one dedicated to Bhairab. To the cast is tho 
Nandbhadreswari temple close to the Mena stream and to the left 
of it the temple of the Devi known at various times as Gunashri 
or Satwiki or Rajasimata or Tamasi, and here is tho Narayani 
stream. To tho east of the Chandrakut peak is the Kaleswar 
Bhairab. 

Sri-kshetra. 

From Kolottamfing to Kolkaleswar is known as Sri-kshetra 1 in 
extent four yojanas long and three yojanaa broad. To the south 
on the Kfnas peak is tho Yamkasthan. To the north of the river 
about two kos is tho Kolasur peak and the Menuka stream ^[ith 
the Menukeswar-ling. Half a kos beyond is Deo-tirtha, where Bhti- 
kund paid reverence to Siva, a place marked by the BhukundeswaV- 
ling. To the south is the Suraj-dhara and to the left the Ch&nd* 
dhdra and again the Bahni or Agni-dbdra. To the north of the 
1 The tract of which Srinagar is the principal place. 
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river is the Sydmala stream named after the daughter of Koldsura. 
Close to Indrapraydg is the Drishadvati stream which flows from 
the peak of the same name and half a kos beyond the Kandika 
stream. In a cave on the summit is an imago of Kandika Devi*. 
To the north of the river is the Saktijeti stream and at its conflu- 
ence a temple sacred to Siva as Ganesvar. Half a kos onwards is 
Bhawdnisthdn, and at the confluence of the Sankhwati with the 
river is a temple to Siva as Nahusbeswar. Above this is Devi- 
pitb and on the banks of the river Upendrdja-pith, in which are 
two streams. On the hills above is a temple to Kandukeswar 
Bhairab and on the banks of the river the Lasyu-tirtha and a tem- 
ple to Visvandth, and above them the Mdya Devi and Mdyeswar 
temples. At the junction of the Gori and the river is Gauri-praydg 
and Bdgcswari-dhdra with a temple to Lakshmi and above it one 
to Ndgeswar. About a kos from where the Indrdni. meets the 
Gori is Rislii-prayag and one kos further Brihwa-praydg. 1 Beyond 
this is the Indra-punyatam-tirtha. About half a kos from the con- 
fluence of the Kumbhika and Gori is Bishundth and a koa above it 
Mukti-praydg. One koa above on the mountain is the hermitage 
of Alarka. Near Gauri-praydg is the Svarneswar-ling and the 
temple to Bindyakeswar and on the banks of the river the Bindyak- 
kund. On the right bank of the river is the AJanjavati-dhdra and 
a bow-shot off the hermitage of Alarka and above on the hill is the 
Manjughosh Bhairab. Siva-prayag is situated at the confluence of 
the Khandava and the river. About half a mile onwards the Kali- 
ka stream is met with and half a koa onwards on the Kari peak a 
temple sacred to Kavi Bhairab. Below this is the confluence of 
the Khandava and Batsaja streams and above them the Siva-ktit 
peak, whence flows the Ndrdyani and Rdjketi streams. To the north 
of the river is Dundi-praydg and above it the Panyavati stream 
takes its rise in the Kuvera peak. Near this is the Kani-tirtha, 
the Dwijihvak-kshetra, Sanpat-dhdra, and on the peak above Dandi- 
tapasthal with its golden-coloured image of Ganesh. To the east is 
the temple to Siva as Nirmaleswar and the Jambhu stream and the 
Dandika-tirtha. To the east of Siva-praydg on the right bank of 
the river is the Siva-kund, a ling five cubits high and the Deo- 
tirtha. On the north of the river in a cave is Ratirupa Devi and 
1 There are names given* to very small torrents which join the Ganges. 
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oilier deities and several places of pilgrimage, ponds and holy 
streams. 

Close to the Easi peak is the Bhairavi stream and the Satya- 
sand tapasthal with Sri-kund and to the east the fihusuta stream. 
T6 the north of the river above Mundadaitya is the Brahma-kund, 
and on the right bank about four bow-shots off is . Aswi-tfrtha, 
where is the Bhringi-sila and at the confluence of the Sarasuti the 
Dhanush-tirtha. Next comes the Bhairavi-pith and to the north of 
the river Kuver-kund, where is the temple dedicated to Raj-rajes- 
wari Devi and the Shr&vaneswar-ling. Then comes the enumera- 
tion of the temples about Srinagar itself, nearly all of which are 
mentioned with characteristic anecdotes either of the form of 
the deity worshipped therein or of the persons who established 
them. On the right bank of the river above Bhairavi-tfrtha 
is the Maheswar-ling, and to the east the red boulders known 
as Br&hmi-sila and Vaishnavi-sila. R&machandra offered lotus- 
flowers to Siva here : hence his form as Kamaleswar, 1 and there 
is also a temple to him as N&geswar a short distance beyond. 
The Eatakvati flows from the Golaksha peak, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda is the temple to Katakeswar. To the 
north of the river is the Nripeswar temple and the Indra~kund 
and two arrow-flights to the south, the Siva-dh&ra aud Siva- 
tapasthal. 

Above Kamaleswar is tbe Babini peak and Bahini stream and 
numerous springs of very pure water : also the cave and hermitage 
of Ashtabaktra Muni. Numerous hermitages, temples, caves, pools 
and streams on lndrakila and the surrounding peaks within Sri- 
kshetra are now mentioned, few of which arc held in estimation at 
the present time. Amongst tbe streams noticed are tbe Manobari* 
Deovati. Madhumati, Manonmini near the Kilkileswar temple, and 
Jiwanti near a great cave and the Sudyumna tapasthal. The tem- 
ple to Eans-mardim Devi is on the south bank of the river 9 where 
Chapala Apsara performed austerities. Then there is the Mandhar 
forest and Siva-tirtha where Bbaraddhvaj worshipped Siva, the 
Golakshaja-tirtha, BinAyak-tirtba and the Kotes war-ling. Next 
the Gogol river and tirtha and the image of Ganesh with ears like 
a sieve and known as Surppakarn. On the Mojiendra peak 10 a 
1 Tide temple is in Srinagar itself. * In Kotiya Tillage. 
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great bare communicating with the bank of the river Alaknanda 
and within it lives Ganapa Bhairab. The F&bani flows from this 
peak and beyond it is the temple of Mahendreswar. Half a 
kos from Kateswar on the right bank of the river is the her- 
mitage of Snkra, the Bh&rgar-kund and Punya-kund and Sukra- 
dh&ra and Sukroswar temple. In a cave to the north is the' 
Smaahaneswar Bhairab and near it the hermitage of Parasuram. 
Three miles from the river and to the west of the Chaitra- 
vati stream is the Gauripith, and above it the Dipeswar temple 
where Dippdl worshipped Siva and near it a temple to Kalika 
Devi. 

Half a koa to the loft is a beautiful spring known as Siddhadrava, 
and near it is the Mauktikhdkhya-ling. To the north of the river 
and south of the Chaitravati stream is the Harshavati stream and 
at its confluence with the Ganges the Turungareswar temple. 
Then the Rudra-tirtha and the Gosthavashrama-kshetra with stream, 
pond, temples and ling. Above the Harshavati some two koa is a 
tomplo to T&reswari Devi. The Sri-dhdra lies to the north of the 
river. The Pattavati is about two kos from the Harshavati and 
next comes the Lohavati, and whore the Pattavati joins the stream 
coming from the Tailasy&ma peak there is a tirtha, and at its con- 
fluence with the Alaknanda the Jagades war-ling.' To the east 
flows the Sunanda from the Koldeh peak and then the Yashovati 
stream. 

Parnaahandahrama-kahetra. 


The Parnaahan&shrama-kshetra extends from the Akbl hill to 
N&ggiri. The confluence of the Mandakini with the Alaknanda is 
known as Surajpraydg 1 and above it is the hermitage of Yinv&mitra. 
In the neighbourhood is the Yasisht-kund, Sura-sila, Atri-kund, 
Gautam-tapasthal, Bharaddhvaj-tapasthal and the Tripures war-ling. 
Next comes the Chhinna. Mastakeswari-pith, and to the left the 
Bhimardh&ra, Bhimeswar temple, P&rvati-kshetra and P&rvati- 
kund. To the north-east is the Kamandulabhaya stream and the 
temple of Fnnyamati Devi and Jalaesvar. To the east some two 
kos is the te m ple of Kdrm&sana Devi, and farther east the. Mom 
stream, on which is the Sileswar temple and some, distance on the 
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temple to Agastyeswar . 1 Some three kos to the west in the Munes- 
war-ling and the Siddheswar-ling in Mayabidhasth&n on the M&yd- 
bini stream, and at its confluence with the Bhadrabela is the 
Shesheswar temple . 9 Some eight kos to the west of the Lasyuta^ 
rangani 1 is the Bhat&gar, and to the south-east from the banks of 
the Manddkini, the Gangeswar temple 4 and Sivasri-dhara. Fur- 
ther on Babulingeswar is found on the bank of the Alaknanda 
and east of it on the same river Parnashanashrama. To the 
east of the latter tract is Devi-kund and a N&gasthan containing 
a pool, ling and temple . 6 The Tamra stream flows from the 
Pnshkar peak , 6 and to the east at a distance of two yojanas on 
the banks of the Sarasvati is the hermitage of Sagara, where 
a trisAl is imbedded in the ground. The place where Siva 
went to Kail&s is called Gosthal , 7 and there is the temple eaered 
to him as Siddheswar, and to the east is the Digambareswar- 
ling. 

Manddkini valley . 

Six yojanas to the south of Ked&r is the tract known as Gupt- 
b&r&nasi 8 some two yojanas broad, and here flow the Ganges and 
Jumna concealed from sight and here is the temple to Siddheswar. 
To the west is the place where Nala performed austerities marked 
by the site of Nal-kund , 9 and again the temple to Raj-rdjeswari 10 
Devi. Oil the banks of the Manddkini, Mandhdta , 11 the august 
son of Yuvanaswa, performed austerities, and to the west of this 
is the temple to Siva as Bdneswar. On the Phctkdrini peak is a 
temple to Durga and her lord Durgeswar . 12 To the north-east 
some two kos are temples to Mah&devi and Dwetapati Mahddeo and 
the Ddnwati-dhdra. Maheshamardani 13 has a temple here where 
she slew the great Asura, and near it is the Patumati stream. To 
the south is the Kumbhika-dh&ra and above it is Bishnaneswar. 
Vydsa still lives in a great cave on the Khund&khya peak, to the 
south of which flows the Savitri stream through the Bedm&tri- 
sth&l. To the north-west of Keddr and west of the Alaknanda is 

1 Agaetyamunl or Agastmuni on the Manddkini. •InTihrl. "Lm- 

tur river inTihri. 4 In village Thalisi In Tall a Nagpur. “Tract 

around Nignitli in Bichbla Nigpnr. 6 Apparently above Pokhrl village 

in Bichhla Nigpur, where 1’ushkar Nig is worshipped. 7 Here we get 

back to Gopeswar. 8 Giipt-Kaehi In Miri village. 'fc 9 Nalapatan. 

In Binsi Tarsili village. 11 Temple in (Jkhimatlt. »> In Uyunkhl 

village. 13 In Triyugi-Jikh village. 
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the Renuka peak, which also has a temple dedicated to Mahesh^- 
mardini. To the south is the fiishwa stream which is joined by 
the Eapila stream, and at their confluence is the K&pileswar temple. 
Beyond this is the Jamadagneswar and Bhilleswar temples and 
the plaoe where B&lyati, son of Vyasa, fixed his hermitage. Beyond 
this is the Nag river and the great black boulder above whioh is 
the Ghosheswar temple . 1 To the left some half a kos off is Dharrn- 
sila and the temple to Dharmeswari Devi, then to the east on 
the river-bank the Sh&li-tirtha, also called Deo-tirtha. About 
a kos to the north-east is Dhenu-tfrtha and near it Kasht&dri 
or K&shtagiri, amid whose forests Siva is worshipped as Kiishtes- 
war. 

West of the Alaknanda. 

Some half a yojana to the west of the river is a great peak 
called Bhalladri, where there i'b a bar tree ( Ficus Indica ) whose 
shade extends over four kos and the B&lakhilya stream. The place 
where the latter joins the Jahnavi is known as Muni-tirtha and 
has a temple dedicated to Siva as Bfilakhilyeswar. Some half 
a kos hence is the Kapila river, and above it on the hill the 
Kapil Bhairab. Some twenty-four kos to the north of * the river’ 
is the hermitage of the Rishi Lomasa, near which is the source 
of the Lomas river. To the north are the white mountains and 
at the source of the Ganga the Bhdgirathi tapasthal and to the 
north of it the source of the Yamuna. To the north of the 
Yamuna is the Ratnakoti-giri, where is the hermitage of Pulastya 
and the Brahmajv&la stream. In the latter is the Agni-hrad, 
and to the north-east, on the summit of the mountain, the pool 
known as Muni-jvdla and numerous mines. Siva is worshipped 
here as Nilkantheswar, and to the east is the Siddhakdt peak, 
to. the south of this is TJma-kund and Gauri-kund with their 
warm springs. The river flowing to the west is called Siddh- 
tarangi and on its banks is the Siddh-tirtha. To the north is 
the TrikdtAdri, from whioh flows the Sudhatarangi, and at its 
confluence the place is called Sudha-tirtha. The Brahma and 
Rudrabhadra stream also take their rise in this tract, and at 

1 Probrtrtythe junction of the Ulna-rodta with the Jddh above Nilang, 
known as Ntg enoaqaping-ground. 
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their confluence is the Brahma-tirtha, where Dikp&l performed 
austerities. To the north flow the Cbitravati river and the 
Bhasmadh&ra and their confluence is kuown as the Bhasma-tirtho. 
The KTdmdhara joins the Brahmaputra stream at Dhurva-tirths, 
and above it the Sundari flow’s from the Snndar peak and the 
tfokshavati and their confluence is called Sundar-prayag. The 
remainder is taken up chiefly with detailed descriptions of places 
to Tihri. 



CHAPTER IV. 

History — {contd.) 

CONTENTS. 

Asoka’s edicts in Dehra Dfin : Pliny, Ptolemy. Paurdnik ethnography; Iden- • 
tificatlon of the names of countries and races. Mahdbharata : Summary: Klr£tas. 
Rdjya-Kirdtas : Customs of the Raj is : BUotiyas : Doms : Tharus : Bhnksas: Sa- 
kas : Ndgas. N&gaa in Nepal and Kumaon : Khasas : Khasiyas are Hindfis : Ka- 
tors of Kabul : Sakas of Kabul : Greco-Baktrian kings of Kabul. Brief sketch 
of Baktrian history. Euttiydemus. Dates on Baktrian coins. Successors of 
Eukratides. Decline of the Greek power. Yavanas in the Hindu records. Bak- 
tria. Chinese annals. Geography according to the Chinese records. Kadphises 
and Kancrki. Vikrama and Saka eras. Legends. The nine gems. Abu Rihdn 
Al Birdni. Observations on A1 BirQni's account. Chronicles of Kashmir. Early 
use of the Saka era. The origin of the Vikrama era. Further history of the >■ 
Tueh-ti. Hweu Thsang. Musalmdn historians. Modern inhabitants of the tract 
between the Hindu-kush and the Indus. Conclusions. 

Before considering the ethnography of the Pur&nas it will be well 
to notice here the other early records and traditions that we possess 
regarding this portion of the Himalaya. Although we can hardly 
reckon amongst them the edicts of Asoka, yet a copy of these edicts 
and perhaps tho most interesting amongst the many that exist war 
found at K&Isi or Kh&lsi in the western part of Dehra Dtin. Asoka 
Asoka’s edicts in Dehra lived in the latter half of the third century 
D*™- before Christ and the existence of his edicts' 

in the Dehra Diin would perhaps show the limit of his power ia 
this direction and that the Dlin, even at that early period, must havftf 
been of some importance, for it would manifestly be of little use to 
place an inscription of tbe kind in an uninhabited jungle. This 
record is inscribed on a great quartz boulder lying about a mile 
and a half above K&lsi near the villages of Byds and Haripur and 
just above the junction of the Tons and the Jumna* It is known 
locally As the Ohifrasila or £ ornamented stone 9 and was discovered 
in 1860 by Mr* Forrest^O.a. General Cunningham 1 considers the 
Kfilsi text to be ih a more perfect state than that of any other of 

1 Arch. Rep., I., 347. A complete transcript of the whole inscription has 
been made and published by the same scholar In his Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum ; Cal cutttif v 1878. T6r4n£tha (Ind. Ant. IV., 961) states that Asoka re- 
eeiveMhe town of PStaliputta in appanage * as a reward for his victory over 
the pcoplftoi Nepii who dwelt (it, the kingdom of Kaaya.’ 
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the similar edicts found elsewhere, especially in the portion of 
the thirteenth edict which contains the names of the five Greek 
kings Antiochus, Ptolemy, Aniigcnus, Magas and Alexander. 
There are, apparently, no ruins in the neighbourhood which should 
lead one to suppose that the record marks the site of an anoient 
city. The Chinese Buddhist traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited 
Srughna 1 in the* middle of the seventh century, a place identi- 
fied with the ruins of Sugh on the right bank of the Jumna not 
far below Ktilsi, is silent as to the existence of inscriptions or 
even of the Ddn itself. We may, therefore, well accept the local 
statement that for some centuries after the Christian era the Dun 
was deserted. Mr. Williams records 2 the tradition that R&ja 
Rasul ii once lived at Haripur near Kalsi, where his stronghold lies 
buried beneath a great mound ( tibri ). This R&s£lu was, according 
to tradition, the son of the great Sfilivdliana, from whom the Saka 
era takes its name and who possessed a residence also at Khai- 
ramurtti, near Rawal Pindi . 3 Another tradition makes the stong 
the boundary mark between the dominions of the Naga ruler of the 
hills and the R&jas of the plains. 

There are a few notices in the early Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phers that can be assigned to the Rim&laya of these provinces, and 
these have been collected from the accounts given by the companions 
^ of Alexander, by Megasthenes and Daimachns 

and the merchants, who from a very early 
period held commercial intercourse with the east. The only special 
treatise on India that has come down to us is the Indioa of Arrian, 
fc work of very little tklue for onr present purpose, and the frag- 
ments of those that are missing do not lead us to expect that we 
should Juin much by their recovery. Pliny the elder and Ptolemy 
of Alexandria give us the best accounts of India. Pliny completed 

1 Gas. II , 245. * Memoir of Debra Doon, p. 76. * The looal 

legends of the country about the Tons and the Jumna are foil of allusions to 
ttlsftlu. The outline story is common to all that he was son of Srfliv&hana, the 
founder of Salb&hanpur or Sy£lkot, and was at feud with the seven Bftkshasas 
who lived in Gandgarh and M&nikpur. It was their custom to eat a human 
being every day and R6s£lu delivered the people from this hateful tax. Colonel 
Abbott has given a very interesting summary of the Panj&b traditions s J. A. 
8. Ben. XXIII., 59, 129, and General Cunningham also refers to them, Arch. 
Rep. II., 21, 153. Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac has called attention to certain archaid 
sculpt firings on a rock near Dwftra Hit in Kumaon similar to the 4 cup-marks/ 
found on monoliths and rocks in rations parts of Europe. Other markings 6f 
a similar nature occur on boulders near Devi Dhfira and elsewhere in eastern 
Kumaon. J. A. 8. Ben. XLVX., i., p. 1. 
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his great work in 79 A. D., and had before .him the records of 
Alexander’s expedition and Megasthenes 1 journey in compiling his 
account of India from the Indus to* Pal ibothra (Patna), the capital 
of the Prasii. At the close of the chapter on China, Pliny states : — 
“ After the Attacori we find the nations of the Phruri and Tochari 
and in the interior the Casiri of Indian raee who look towards the 
Skythians and feed on human flesh. 1 Here nonfat tribes of In- 
dians also wander. There are some who state that these nations 
toueli on the Cicones and Brysari.” Now i Conse 1 and i Chiconse’ are 
also read for c Cicones,’ and i Conin’ and can only refer to the Kunets of 
Kunaor, which is known to the Tibetans as Kunu. The Attacori are 
the Uttar^Kurns of the Hindu books, probably as already suggested 
inhabitants of the hilly country beyond Kashmir. Near them 
were the Phruri, a sub-division of the Sakas at one time, in Yarkand 
and to be identified with the Phaunas of Indian writers, and the 
Tochari or Turushkas, a branch of the Yueh-ti who gave kings to 
Kashmir. The Casiri are one with the Khasiras, a tribe of the 
Khasas, who are mentioned in the Mahabharata thus : — “Abhiras, 
Daradas, Kasmiras with Pattis, Khasiras, Antach&ras (or bor- 
derers), 1 ’ clearly showing their position in the hills to the west of 
the Jumna. The nomad tribes may be identified with the Pattis 
of sPiti and the Brysari with the people of Bas&hr. The state- 
ment that the Casiri feed on human flesh is merely an allusion 
to the name Yaksha* by which the Khasas were commonly 
known in ancient times. We know that they were numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Kashmir which is named from them and not 
from the mythical Jfasyapa and under th# name Yakshas wer# 
employed by Asoka not only to build his great chaifyas bat also as 
mercenaries. They were found also in Kipin, to which th$ Kabul 
valley belonged 8 and in GandhSra. 

In his chapter on India, Pliny gives a general view of the 
position and si&e of India and of the sources of bis information. He 
brings us first from the Indus to the Ganges and thence to Patna. 
He then adds : — 

44 The nations whom it may not be altogether inopportune to mention after 
passing the Emodian mountains, a cross range of which is called ' Irnaus,” a word 

1 Jam Indornm Casiri, introrsns ad Seythas versi, human is corporibus ves- 
cuntur. * Wilson, VI., 83; the people of Kashmir are known to the present 

day amongst, their neighbours as KashIrds r not Kasmiras. * led. Ant. IV, 

101, 141. V ' ' 
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which in the language of the natives signifies * snowy,’ are the Isari, the Cosyri, 
the Izl, and upon the chain of mountains, the Chisiotosagi with numerous peoples 
Which have the surname Brach manse, among whom are the Maccocalings. There 
are also the rivers Prinas and Cainas, 1 which last flows into the Ganges, both of 
them being navigable streams. The nation of the Calingae comes nearest to the 
sea and above them arc the Mandci and the Malli; In the territory of the last- 
named people is a mountain called Maltus ; the boundary of this region is the 
Ganges.” * * * « The last nation situate on the Ganges is that of the Gangaridw Ca- 
lingse” * * “In the Ganges there is an island* of very considerable size, inhabited 
by a single nation : it is called Modogaiinga.” * * The country of the Dardse is the 
most productive of gold, that of the Setae of silver. “ * * * ” The mountain 
races between the Indus and the Jomanes are the Cesi, the Cetriboni who dwell in 
the forests (sylveslres), and after them the MegaUse, whoso king possesses 500 ele- 
phants and an army of horse and foot, the numbers of which are unknown ; then 
the Chrysei, the Parasangae and the Asmagi, whose territory is infested by wild 
tigers: these people keep in arms, 30,000 foot, 300 elephants and 800 horse. They 
are bounded by the river Indus and encircled by a range of mountains and deserta 
or a distance of 625 miles. Below these deserts are the Dasl and Suri.” 

The arrangement here is somewhat confusing. Pliny mentions 
the Kalingse, apparently the people of the coast of Coromandel, 
then the Marnndai or Mandai, the people about Benares, and then 
the Malli or Multanis. I’maus is derived from the Sanskrit i Hima-* 
vat' as Emodas is from * Himiciri,* both meaning snowy. His Isari 
and Cosyri here can only be the Brysari and Casiri of the preced- * 
ing quotation. Next to the east in the hills comes the Izi/ who 
may be identified with a tribe in the Mahdhhdrata called Ijikas 
wlbo are naibed between the Sfirasenas or people of Mathura, and the 
Kanyakdgnnas, Tilabhdras, Sumiras and Mddhumattas, which last 
* are one with the ^Kashmfras . 8 These Ijikas lived close to the a 
C hisiotosagi, also called Chirotosagi or Kir&takas along the lowetf^* 
course of the Ganges in Garhw&l: the upper portion of the same 
.fiver beiqg occupied by Brahman colonies and Macca or Maga 
Kalingas, a name probably connected with the Mriga tribe of 
Brahmans who are recorded as the Brahmans of Sdka-dwipa in the 
Purdnas. We have ^moreover in the Vardhasanhita the name 
u Mdgadhika-kalinga? occurring between Panchdla and Avartta. 
Now ^apehdla is clearly the middle Dudb and Avartta is the same 
as the Heorta of Ptolemy, a town of the Tanganoi, so that M&gadhik&~ 
kaliojja must refer to the country on the upper course of the Jumna 
or the Ganges, more correctly called K ylindrine by Ptolemy. 

1 The Tons below Allahabad near Panisa nnd the Ken. r , 1 Mainhuirl. 
or Mauser. 9 They include the Kunets, who to this day are' diyided Intf8£,. 

KhasijCs and Baos. 
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The country of the Dardss lay along the upper Indus-— 1 1 mb-fontttjuz 
vero Indi Daradroe et horum montana supereminant * — a tract , cele- 
brated then as in the time of Hwen Tbsang for its gold-washings, 
and the Setae are the people of Waziri-rdpi or ‘the silver country 
of the Wazirs’ in British Kulu. Ptolemy places a city called Saeta 
in his trans-Him&layan tract near Aohasia regio or the country’ 
of the Ehasas. The Cesi named first amongst the mountaineers are 
clearly the Khasas; with them are the Cetriboni, 1 a name of which the 
first part may be compared with the Ohatriaioi of Ptolemy, and who 
occupied the tract smith of Shaikhdvati and therefore with the Kshat- 
riyas,a tribe (not a caste) mentioned in the Pur&nas. The remaining 
names must be assigned from the context to the lower Indus valley 
or its neighbourhood. The outcome of this inquiry is that accord- 
ing to Pliny the Ehasas occupied the country far to the west of their 
present location in Kumaon and Nepdl, and that the Kir&takas with 
the Tanganas held the country between the Tons and the S&rda. 

It is, however, to Ptolemy that the student of ancient geography 
owes his greatest debt. He was born about 
Ptolemy ‘ 87 A.D. and died in 165 A.D., having 

completed his great work about 151 A D. He defines cis-Gangetic 
India as the country to the west of the Ganges as far as its con- 
fluence with the Sarju to the south of the Ghdzipur district. 
Although he must have known many more names, he .gives us only 
three rivers as affluents of the Ganges — viz., the Jumna, Sarju and 
Son, under the names Diamuna, Saraj^os and S|oa. At the sources* 
of the Indus he places the Daradrse ; at the sources of the Jhelam. 
Ravi and Chin&b were the Kasperaioi, and at the sources o£the Bids, 
Satlaj, Jumna and Ganges, the Eulindas, whose country was called 
Eylindrine. The first are the people of Astor, Gilgit anq[ the neigh- 
bouring countries ; the second, the people of Kashmir and of the 
hill states between it and the Satlaj, and the third will be the people 
of the hills between the Satlaj and the Ganges. The Eulindas are 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as inhabiting the upper valley of the 
Ganges within the Himalaya and they appear to have been inde- - 
pendent of Kashmir. Between the Bids and the Chindb was the 
small state of the Pandavas, and on the lower course of the ffi&us 
as far as the embouchure of the Narmada below Gujrdt lay Indo- 
» 'She two last syllables dearly refer to the Sanskrit* mm,’ ^Orest.^^ 
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Skythia. Tbe Chatriaioi held the tract soath of Shaikhfivati and 
the Qyinnosophoi occupied in large numbers the country near 
the sources of the sacred rivers. To the south in the upper 
Duab were the Datichas, who possessed three towns to the west 
of the Gunge; s — Konta, Margara and Batankaissara (Batesar), 
aud two to the east — Pa9sala (Bisauli? and Orzu. It is strange 
that Kanauj is not clearly indicated in any of these lists. Ptolemy 
mentions only two nations on the left bank of the Ganges— -the 
Tanganoi and Marundai. The Tanganoi were the most northern 
of all the peoples along the Ganges and they occupied also the 
upper portion of the Sarabus or Sards. They are mentioned in 
the Mahablftrata 1 thus: — “Kantikas, Tanganas, Paratanganas, 
northern and other fierce barbarians, Yavanas, Chinas,” and are 
placed by the V&yu Pur&na and R amity ana amongst the moun- 
tain tribes in the north. South of the Tanganoi were the Marundai, 
who occupied a broad belt along the Ganges from Borita 2 to 
its confluence with the Tista. They appear to have been a small 
and warlike tribe who were able to take and hold possession 
of the country near tbe great river, but were not numerous 
enough to occupy the inner lands lying near the mountains nor to 
resist the power of Kashmir. Kassida or Kashi belonged to this * 
nation, who are regarded by Wilford as a branch of the Indo-Sky- 
thians and in fact the same as iho Hunas. Thirteen kings of this 
dynasty are said to have reigned in Northern India. In the Pura- 
nas they are ranked with the Mlecbelihas or foreigners and are 
considered to be the Maryanthes of Oppian, who states that the 
Ganges ran through their country. To the east of thoTanganoi 
came the Takoraioi, 3 Korankaloi and Parsadai, and to the south of 
-the Marundai were the Gangarides in the delta of the Gauges. 

The information given by Ptolemy shows us that in tbe second 
century of our era, Eastern India comprised the kingdom of 
Kashmir," which was bounded on the north by the snowy range ; 
©n'thrfBoiith by the kingdom of the Panda vas, and on the east 
‘the boundary line extended from Uehli to Mathura and then as far 
as Blrap&I. In the hills the Tanganoi, a sub-division of the Kir&taa, 
held the entire country from the Jumna to the S&rda. In the ^ 

i Wilson, VII., 381. 9 Lassen buz zests that Borita may be identified 

with BAi Bareli 3 Represented by the Thakura of NepAl, bite the name of 

a trib?, not j*$aste. * * - 
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copper-plate grants preserved at the temple of Pandnkeswar near 
Badrinath and noticed hereafter, we find that one of them is ad- 
dressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and another 
to those of the districts of Tanganapura and Anta'Anga and both 
bestow lands in Tanganapura on certain Brahmans connected with 
Badari. Some of these lands were bounded on the south by the 
Ganges, so that the district lay in or about the upper course of 
that river. Mention is made in one grant of BnddhAchal and 
KAkAsthal, and the latter name will be the same* as the K&kAchal- 
sthAn of the KedAra-khanda which lay near the confluence of the 
Bhagirathi and Alaknanda, so that we may safely place the district 
of Tanganapura 1 on the upper course of the Ganges and the 
Autar&nga district in the duab between the Bhagirathi and the 
Alaknanda. Later on we may trace the gradual eastward move- 
ment of these tribes of Kiratas to NepAl, where we find them at the 
present day, and perhaps the Tanganoi in the name Tanhan,® whence 
come the breed of hill-ponies called Taugan ; the Thakuraioi 
amongst the ThAkurs in NepAl and the KirAtas or Kir&ntis further 
east. 

We shall now proceed to examine the ethnographical indica- 

__ ' , , tions afforded by the later Hindu records. 

Ftturamk ethnography. , _ _ , * . 

According to the Vishnu . rurana , 3 tne 

KirAtas lived to the east of Bharata, on the west the Yavanas, 
whilst iu the centre dwelt the four castes occupied in their respec- 
tive duties. The principal nations of BhArata 4 were the Kurus and 
JPanchulas, in the middle districts; the people of Kamarfipa in the 
east; the Puudras, Kalingas and MAgadhas iu the south and iu the 
extreme west, the SaurAshtras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, K&ftishas 
and M&lavas dwelling along the Paripatra mountains ; theSgnviras, 
Saindhavas, Hdnas, SAIwas, people of SAkala, JJqjiras, Bamas, 
Ambashthas, PArasikas and others. Prom other sources, however, we 
can add to this very meagre list of countries and tribes ^Tfhe MahA- 
bharata gives 6 the names of the inhabitants of the different eonu- 
tries in one long list commencing with the Kurus, PanchAlas anA 

1 At the time of the grants in the eighth or ninth century, Tapuban was in 
the K&rttikeyapura district. * This name continually occurs in the legends 
regarding the dispersion of the B&jpdt tribes after the Musalm&n Invasion. 

Hall s Wilson, VII., ISO. 4 By this name India proper is Intended, as " 

nodescriptlgp is anywhere given of the other divisions. 9 Hail's Wilson, 

V II., 156 . * 
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Madreyas; then follow the J&ngalas, Surasenas, Ealingas, Bod has, 
M&las, Matsyas, ** Eanishas, Bhojas, ** B&hikas, V&ta- 
dhanas, Abhiras, ** Vakrfitapas and Sakas, Videhas, Miga- 
dhas, ** Bbargas, Eirdtas, Sudeshtas and the people on the 
Yamuna, Sakas, Nish&das, Nish ad has, ** Eashmiras, Sindhu- 

eauviras, Gdndhdras, •* Euruvarnakas, Eirdtas, Barbaras, 
Siddhas, ** Trigartas, Sdlw&senis, Sakas, ** Tanganas, 
Paratanganas, northern and other fierce barbarians (Mlechchhas), 
Yavanas, Chinas, Eambojas, ferocious and uncivilised races, Sak- 
ridgrahas, Eulatthas, Hfinas and Parasikas ; also Romanas, 1 
Chinas, 1 Dasam&likas, ** Sudras, Abhiras, Daradas > Eashmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Ehasiras and Antacharas or borderers, ** 
tribes of Eirdtas, Tamasas, Hansamargas, Ac. This Hst 3 is very 
unsatisfactory owing to the repetition of the same name in different 
quarters and with different tribes preceding and following, an 
arrangement that can only be explained by supposing there weire 
colonies of the particular tribe scattered over various parts of India. 
If this theory be correct there were Saka colonies in Magadha, on 
the Jumna and in the Eangra valley. The Vardha-sanhita gives a 
more complete 4 list and places in the north:— Eailasa, Himavdn, 
Vasumdn-giri, Dhanusbmdn,Erauncha-meru, Uttara-kiiru, Eekaya 
with its capital Girivraja (now Jaldlpur on the Jhelam, 6 ) Vasdti, 6 
Bhogaprastha (Hardwdr), Arjunayana, Agnfdhra, Ad a r 8a, 7 Anta- 
radwipi (Duab), Trigartta, 8 (Kotkangra in Jalandhar), Tahora,® 
Turagdma or Asvamukha, 10 Eesadhara, Chipitnasika, Daseraka, 
Yatadhdna, Saradhdna, Takshasila (Taxila), Pushkalavata (on the 
Swdt river), Eainataka, Eantadhdna, Ambara, Madraka, 11 MilaY^ 11 
Paulava, 11 Eachchha, 11 Danda, 15 Pingalaka, Manahala, Eohala, 

1 Can these be represented by the Hum division of the Siyahposh in Wamastin 
or Kiflristan os it in more commonly called. 1 Probably to be found in 

tbe Shins of A»tor v Gi ]gi t ( and Y assan. * There are nearly 25o names, the list 

strong together with little attempt at description even by epithets. 4 As. 

Bes. t VIII., 243. 0 Cunn. Arch. Hop. II.. 14» Asvapati, King of Kekaya, St. Mar- 

tin. Etude sur U Geographic Gfecque, &c., p 110, 400. 6 Between the Jhelam 

and the Indus, St. Martin, /. e.» p. 12 1 : Wilson, VIII. * 60, 7 This and the two 

following are in the Panjib. In a passage quoted by Muir (II, 400) Aryivarta is 
said to include the country east of Adarsa, west of Kilakavana, south of the Hima- 
rat and north of Piripatra. * Cunn. Arch. Rep. V. 148. 8 Tankur, 

Attalc, Ibid, II. 7. 10 This and the five following names refer to the locality 

as abounding in banyan trees ( vata ) or reeds (*ar«) or prickly blights {Aa/< to) or tti 
nicknames, horse-face, &c. 11 Madra-desa, the plain country between tjbA? 

Jhelam and the Bavk 191 A di vision of the Panjib. 1 1 The Pnrn country ' 

14 Wilson, VII- 1 04. 10 This and the following six names are assignable to the ” 

minor hill-states of the Panjib : Kohala is the country of the Kohl is, aKulu tribe) 
is Wasiri Bupiin Kuln, celebrated for its silver, and Mindavya is Mandi. 
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Sdtaka, MAndavya, Bhutapura, Qandlidra, 1 Yasovati, Hemat&la, 
R&janya, Kachara, Gavya, Yaudheya, 3 Samcya, Sy&rnaka, Kshema- 

durtta. To the north-east (north-west ?) is Meruka, Nashta-rajya, 3 

Pasupala, Kira, K'shmira, Abhisdra, 4 Darada, 5 Tangana,® Kuliita 
(Kulu), Sauritya, Yanardshtra, Brahmapura (Bk&girafhi valley), 
Darvada, Amaravdua, Rajya-kirdta, China, Kaulinda, 7 Palava, 
Lola, Jatddhara, Kundha (Kunaor), Khasa, Ghosha, Kanchika, 
Ekakarna, Suvarnabhu, Yasudhana, Divishta, Pauv&ra, Chivara, 
Nivasina, Trinetra, Munj&dri, Soma and Gandbarva. Again it is 
said that the Prasthalas, Malavas, Kaikeyas, Dasdrnas and Ushf- 
naras drink of the waters of the Ravi, Jhelain and Chindb. Between 
the Sindhuand Mathura on the Jumna is Rharata and the Sanviras, 
Sughna, Divya, Satadru, the country of Rdmata, Sdlava, Traigart- 
ta, Paurava, Ambashta, Dhdnya, 8 Yaudheya 9 Sarasvata, ArjunA- 
yana, Matsya, Arddhagrdma, Hastydsvapura, Mangalya, Paushtika, 
Sakta, Kdrunya. 

These dry lists of names are useful, and if we had more of them 
accurately recorded without any emendations from authors or edi- 
tors, we might be able to draw some definite conclusions from an 
examination of them which would throw light on many a doubt- 
ful point. They are necessary here to show the connection 
Identification of the between the countries and tribes mentioned in 
names of countries and the records and thus afford some little aid to 
identification. When we find groups of 
countries or tribes always enumerated together and the same or 
similar epithets applied to them and sometimes the locality of one or 
mpre indicated, we may reasonably assume the position of the 
remainder to lie in the same direction. We shall therefore take up 
these names and endeavour to identify as many as we can, omitting 
those which are already noted as well as those which do not belong 
to upper India and very brie0y noticing the names of places and 
peoples outside the Him&laya. Taking up the lists of the Yishnu^ 
Pur&na, we have no difficulty in assigning the Kurus to the tract 

1 Peshawar valley. 1 The Jfid district on the lower course of the 

Jhelam. 3 Nast or Jagatsukh in the Upper valley of the Bi&s, the ancient 

seat of the Pdla Rajas of Kulu : we may note that Kulu is still called Kulanta by 
the people and hence the Khislu to of Hwea Thsang and Kulatthas of the Purfaas. 

4 Known to the Greeks as the country of Abiaarea ; Wilson’s Ariana, p. isos 
oecurB with D&rva as Dirvibhlsdra and lies between Marri and the Margate pass s 
Cunn. Arch. Rep. II., *3. 3 Dardlstin. • In GarhwiI, p. 334. 

JThe Kylindrine of Ptolemy. 8 Dhani in the eastern half of the hig h l an d s 

between the Jhelam and the Indus. * South ot jDhsnjL 
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about Thanesar west of the Jumna, known to the present day as 
Kurukshetra . 1 Tlie PAncb&las* were the people of the middle 
Du&b extending across the Jumna to the Chambal. Kdmanipa 3 
is the north-eastern portion of Bengal and the adjoining part of 
As&m. The Pundras 4 lived in Bengal proper and the southern 
part of Behar, the Jungle Mahals and adjacent tracts. Kalinga 5 is 
the sea-coast westwards from the Ganges to some distance along 
the coast of Coromandel. Magadha is Behar. The Saur&shtras* 
held the peninsula of Gujiat. The Suras and Abhiras 7 are asso- 
ciated together in the Mahabli&rata and Harivansa and appear to 
have been a pastoral people in the upper portion of the north-west- 
ern Paqj&b represented by the Alrirs and GwAlasof the present day. 
They are none other thau the Siis and Abars of the classical writers, 
and the first name is one with the subdivision of the Sakas. Pto- 
lemy places the Abhiras on the upper Indus as a powerful tribe. 
These Abhiras spoke a dialect of Prakrit, for we may refer to them 
the rustic speech called Abhirika, which is classed by Chandideva 
with the Sakari, Sabari and Utkali or language of Orissa. The com- 
mentator on the Rdoydchandrika , a Work on poetry, expressly cites 
the language of the Abhiras as an example of the rustic dialects of 
Prakrit. Wilson connects the Arbudas 8 with Mount Abu in JEt&jpu- 
t&na, a celebrated place of pilgrimage amongst the Jainas* The 
KArfishas 9 and Mala vas occupied portions *df the Panjab, for the 
latter are enumerated by the author of the Vardha-sanhit'i amongst 
the tribes who drank of the waters of the Ravi, Jitelam and Chfn&b. 

A colony of them may, at a^aabsequent date, have emigrated to 
Malwa and given to it their name. Next coma the Sauviras 19 
between the Indus and the Jhelam, usually called* Siudu-S&uviras 
and the Saindhus in Sindh. The double title occurs in the Maha- 
kharata as the name of one of the chief tribes engaged in the 
great war who are placed by the RAmAyana in the west and by 
iffi Puranas in the north. The Hiinas are identified by some with 
{bp Huniyas of the present day in Tibet, but here there can be no 

1 Muir, II, 405. * Wilson, VIL, 134 : Gaz., II., 63. * Wilson. /. c. 

4 Muir, II., 40 : Wilson, VII., 170. 4 Wilson VIL, 166 : J. A. S. Ben , 1851. 

*3*. 0 Thomas’ Prinsep, I., 334: Arch.Bep. Westlndia, 1874-75. 'Gold- 

stucker, Sans Dlct.^adO s Muir, II., 45. 0 Wilson, /. c. VU.» 138. # So 

called from KarMis, a son of Manu Vairaswnta ; they occupied the back of the 
Vindhyan range at one time and may possibly be identified with the ChrlMel < 
of Pliny. Ibid, 158. They are frequently mentioned in the older reoofflfcr* 
JJjjpnnn. Arch. Bep., II., |4, X$g 
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doubt but that the name refers to a Panjdb tribe. The S&lwas 1 
held R&jasth&n and S&kttia is the Sangala 9 of Alexander and the 
capital of Madra or the Panjab between the Jhelam and the Indus, 
elsewhere known partly as H&rhaura. The R&mas* belong to the 
country of R&mata, which as we have seen lay dose to the Satlaj, 
and the Ambashthas are the Ambastai of Ptolemy and are placed 
by Goldstiicker 4 in the middle Panjfib, and all agree that the Pfira- 
sikas 5 are the people to the west, of and adjoining the Indus* Thus 
ends the list given by the authors of the Vishnu Purina and which' 
in Wilson’s opinion applies to the political and geographical divi- 
sions existing about the era of Christianity. It is also mentioned 
that the Yttvanas lived to the west and there can be little doubt that 


by this name the Baktrian Greeks are intended. To the east lived 
the Kiratas, who may undoubtedly be identified with the race of , 
the same which governed the Ncp&l valley, and of whom we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

We shall now turn to the lists given in the Mah&bh6rata, omit- 
„ , # w ting those names which have already been 

identified as well as those regarding which 
no indications that Can be relied upon exist. The Surasen&s 6 were 
the people of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arrian, and are placed in the 
Mah&bh&rata in one place before the Kalingas and again tjetween 
the Tiragrahas and Ijikaa or Itikas and Kanyakdgunas (Kanauj) and 
once more in the north. Bodhas or Bahyas are supposed to be a 

tribe of Central India and the M&las 7 to have been in Chhatisgarh. 
There appear to have been two MatayiA* one comprising Din&jpur and 
Kuch-Bihir called southern Matsya, and a tribe of the same name 
in the north with a capital at Bairat on the Banganga some forty- 
six miles north of Jaipur. 8 The Bhojas 9 belonged to the Yfidava 
race and had their settlements on the Vindhyan range. Th% 
Bahikas 11 were a people of the Panj&b and the V&tadhanas wpre j 
a northern nation, though Nakuht places them in the west. VidejfiLU 
is Tirhut and the Bhargas are an eastern people subdued by 
ma. i The people on th^ Yamuna* would appear to bear the trans- 
lation, * the people on or about mount Y&muna,’ an eastern mountain 
according to the RAmtf y ana. N ishddhas are mountaineers or forester* 

1 Wilson, I. l«, * Cunn. Arch. Rep. II., 199 1 JSt Bee. XV, 107. 

8Sp, * Sans. Di<A,p. 401. 4 Wilson, /,«?., 136. «Wtft» 

seM.a»15S. 9 ibid., 167 . •Cunn. Aroh. Rep.. U 9 »W f 

mtkl c. t p.977. * 
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in general and may here stand for the Puropanisades and ihe 
GAndhAras are the people about Peshawar. The Tanganas are the 
Tanganoi already noticed and are here called Mlechchhas. 

v ^The Daradas are the oft-noticed people of Gilgit and Astor and 
Hie Pattis are probably the people of Piti or Spiti. The Khashiras 
are the Oasiri of Pliny, a sub-division of the Khasas like the 
Kunus. Passing on to the names in the Var&ha-sanhita we find 
after Tangana comes Kulu and Sauritya on the upper Tons, then 
the country of forests, a name applicable to the eon n try about the 
Jumna to the present day. Then we have Hwen Thsang’s Brah- 
mapura in the Bhagirathi valley. Next comes DArvada or the 
Jjaru country near Almora, near which is Amaravana or the 
sacred groves of the ancient Jagesar, and then the country of the 
R&jya-Kir&tas, of whom and the Khasas we reserve the notice. 
Wilford gives the name Sumaphala as that of the country at the 
source of the Ganges, considering it to be one with Cho-maptin, the 
Tibetan name for lake Manasarovara, but this identification is not 
clear. In one place Sumaphala is preceded by Madhura and liasaka 
and is followed by Salila-mani, Lavaua, Sankha, Manktika, Abja, 
MandAkini and Uttara Pandya or northern Pandya, which is tradi- 
tionally situate in the northern hills. TheManddkini river flows from 
KedArnAth, connected with which there are so many PAndava tradi- 
tions. Brahmapura is also mentioned in the Mdrkandeya PurAnA 
close to VanarAshtra on the one side and Ekapada , 1 Khasa and* 
Suvarna-bhumi on the other. Khasa is here clearly Kumaon and 
Suvarna-bh&mi the Suvarna-gotra of Hwen Thsang identified here- 
after with the Nari-khorsum district of Tibet lying to the north of 
Kumaon and GarhwAl. Out of all these names, the only ones that 
we are justified by tradition and fact in connecting with these hills 
are the Khasas, Kir&tas, RAjyakirAtas, Sakas, N&gas and Hiinas,* 
#theso we reserve for a more minute and searching investigation. 

hi the preceding review of the literature bearing on the early 

history of the HimAlaya we have endea- 

^ * voured to show that whilst living between 

* The tfkas ace a hill-tribe akin to the Kiratas and are now only found in 
NepAl. * The Ufiir’S of the inscriptions are clearly a powerful tribe 0* 

the plains defeated by Dumodara Gupta at the battle of Muushari. , herthe ; 
speculations regarding^ the connection between tlie lliiniyas and the Magyars 
see , Hyde Glarke on 4114 Himalayan origin and connection of the - 

Ugrian in J. A nth. Inst., Tit, 44 . 
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die Indus and the Sarasvati, the Aryans had but little knowledge 
of the Kumaon Bim&laya. As they approached the Ganges their 
information becomes more complete, and though we have no topo- 
graphical details until we reach the period of the later Pur&nas, yet 
we may gather from the older writings that the sources of the 
great rivers were at a very early period held sacred. We also 
learn that the hills and forests of northern India were occupied by 
tribes regarded more as degraded members of the Aryan stock 
than as aliens in race. That they had attained to a certain degree 
of civilisation in some respects superior to that reached by the 
Aryans of the Vedas ; they lived in forts and walled towns and 
were versed in the uses of drugs and knew how to smelt ores. In 
the later lists we infer from the recognized position of some the 
probable locality to be assigned to others, and that in the northern 
Himalaya were found the D&radas, Kashmiras, Kambojas, Gand- 
h&ras, Chinas, Sakas, Yavanas, Hunas, N&gas, Khasas and Ki- 
r&tas. The first four have been already identified as north-western 
tribes and the Chfnas as representing the people of Gilgit, Astor 
and Yassan. We next come to the Sakas, to whom local tradition 
points as one of the earliest ruling races in the Kumaon hills. In 
one of the many curious legends 1 handed down to us by the early 
writers it is said that the Yavanas, Sakas and similar tribes were 
created from the tail of the wonder-working cow K&madhenu, and 
that the Kir&tas and similar tribes were formed from her sweat, 
excrement and urine, a subtle distinction implying grades in de- 
gradation, and further that the Bakas and Yavanas belonged to the 
superior class. It may also teach us that this difference wjas in- 
tended to distinguish between the degraded Aryan and the autoc- 
thonous tribes, or rather those of the early immigrations. 

There is every reason to suppose that the N&gas, Kir&tas and 
Kir&tas Khasas entered India by the same vontj 

the Aryas, and that the Kir&tas wc 
first to arrive, then the N&gas and then the Khasas. The 
notices regarding the Kir&tas bring them as far westwardas the 
Jumna in the first century. Local tradition in l^ep&l gi^f thein 
an eastern extension to Bhut&n and at a very early date they held 
the Hep&l valley. Twenty-nine names* of kings of this race are 
1 la the Bim&yana. * WrightU Ncp$* |p*8&, 106 , 3 f . . 

, i. # . * 
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given in the local history of Nep&l. We have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Kliasa race in KAli Kutnaon 
vrlgoh are so similar in character that there can be little doubt of 
drawe "'connection between them. Indeed, the community in man- 
ners and religion between the different divisions of the snake-wor- 
shipping tribes would alone show a common origin and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend one with the other. In the 
lists of peoples given in the Vishnu Pur&na, 1 we have already seen 
that the KirAtas or Kirati3 are said to have occupied the country to 
tiie east of BhArata as the Yavanas dwelt the west. Iu the MahA- 
bh&rata we dud them to occur with the JAngalas tor ‘ dwellers in 
thickets’), Kuruvarnakas (or ‘ dwellers in the Knru jungles’) and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have ‘ Kiratas, Tamasas’ and 
* KirAtas Sudeshtas and people near the mount called Yamnna’. All 
these indications 3 agree with the position already arrived at on the up- 
per Jumna aud Ganges. The Tamasas are the people of the Tons of 
‘ dark river’, so called from the effect of the forests on its banks and 
itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The KirAtas are also 
joined with the Sakas and Savaras as Dasyns, 3 and in the RAmAyana 
they are deseribed as “with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold-coloured 
and pleasant to behold.” It was as a Kirata that Rndra appeared 
to Arjuna in the valley of the Ganges. The local annals of NepAl 
ascribe to the KirAtas a dynasty that ruled in the valley for ten 
thousand years in the DwApara Yug, where also there was a cele- 
brated settlement of the Nagas, and after expelling an Ahlr family 
they continued in the valley and were rulers of NepAl when Asoka 
visited it iu tho third century before Christ. We are further told 
that they previously lived to the east, but that they removed to 
Suprabba (Thankot) to the west of the valley before establishing* 
themselves in NepAl. 1 The Kir&tas are now a short, flat-faced people, 
.J^erfully built and are Buddhists in religion. From Dr. Camp- 
vjgjMfe learn that on the frontier between Sikkim and NepAl they 
Airdfregarded as generically one with tho Limbus. According^ Mm, 
thA sub-divisions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbtis arp^wo im 
number: — KirAnt-des, extending from the D 
river east aijgd the Limbri-des from the Arun t< 

* Wilson, VII., lai - • Ibid, 171, 178, 187. 

4 Wright’s Nep£l, p. & 9 , i#6, 1)0 9 3J2; sec also J. A. & 

1806,440. ■ _ 
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the tribal name * Limbu^ in its extended sense, we have the Hung 
and Rai divisions, the first of whioh carries us baok to the H&nas 
and the Hingu of the Markaudeya-Pur&ua. This identification's 
strengthened by the marked Mongolian features of the people wno 
owing to their isolated position have had little intercourse with 
Aryans or Aryanised tribes and preserve the original type intact. 
We cannot be wrong in assigning these Kir&ntis 1 to the Kir&tas 
of whom we have recorded so much, but they have no connection 
in appearance, language or religion with any important section of 
the people now inhabitants of the tract between the Tons and the 
S&rda. 


We have, however, in the name i R&jya-Kir&ta* possibly a liv- 
ing link between the Kir&tas of somewhat Tibetan physique and the 

Khasas of equally pronounced Aryan form 
BAjya-KirAtas. , , ... J ' , ,, J ... 

and habits, if we can connect them with the 

R&jis of Askotin Kumaon. The Vardha-sanhita places the Rftjya- 

Kir&tas between Amaravana and China or between Jagesar and Tibet, 

and the title will either mean the princely Kir&tas or the Kir&tas 

of 1 R&jya/ It has been observed that Kumaon and Karttikeyapura 

are called 6 R&jya* in the Pandukeswar inscriptions, meaning liter r 

ally the kingdom ; but this, however, is merely a coincidence and, 

as we shall see, no weight can be attached to it, as it belongs to a 

formula common to many inscriptions in the hills and plains. The 

important fact is their position in the list and the knowledge that 

Kif&tas once lived to the west and east of the present settlement <of 

the R&jis in Askot on the K&li. The R&jis have often been noticed 

by ethnographers whose speculations have been based on a few lines 

in a report of Mr. Traill.* Zt is there said that the R&jis “ represent 

themselves as descendants of one of the aboriginal princes of Kumaon 

who With his family fled to the jungles to escape the daatrnetj m 

1 It hue been attempted to connect them with the Katytirs, but the airadjenlr 


is not worth stating here. According to Hodgson, the alpine basin of tit 
Kausika or country of the seven Kosis vtm the original seat of the Hirintis^wSs 
are identified by him with the classical Cirrhat®, a once dominant and 
race, though they have long since succumbed to the political supremacy of other' 
races— first the M&kwAnU and then the Gorkhttis.” The Kir Antis see now num- 
bered satfengst the Limbd tribes of the central region of the Eastern Rftn&Uya. 
Campbell considers the word * Llmbfi* a corruption of * KkthOmba,* the correct 
dmofssppba of the people and generally need by^oreigners tg. designate the 
whoioEoiMilation* of the country between the D&d-imi and thPMecni, except 
sucMSf belong to th9 well* marked, tribes of Abe Mtowm ftqpchaa. and Bbotiya* 
who arb Buddhists, and the Farbatiyas, who are fmhmanical in religion. 
♦First Commissioner ofKnnyaott, In his Statistical aeeooat of Kumaon \ Report 
Ciilanii^ ■ 
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threatened by an usurper. Under the pretension of royal origin, the 
B&wats or Rajis abstain from offering to any individual, whatever his 
rfnk, the usual eastern salutation/’ He also states that there is “ a 
total dissimilitude of language” between the R&jis and Kumdonis and 
that the Doms may have been descended from these Rdjis, “ the 
former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair inclining to wool.” This is the only account 
that has ever been given on any authority regarding the R&jis, yet 
Professor Bitter found in it confirmation of the opinion that a 
negro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Himalaya and Kuen-lun. 1 There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Doms have curly hair inclining to wool. Out of 
hundreds that have come under notice not a single one can be said 
to have any negroid characteristic, though many are of an ex- 
tremely dark complexion like the other similar servile castes 
in the plains. Dr. Pritchard 8 conjectured that the Rajis would be 
found to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along 
the Him&layan border, all possessing “ the physical character of the 
Bhotiyas in general and very unlike the Doms.” Dr. Latham, 8 
too, expresses his conviction that the Rdjis are the equivalents to 
li the Chepang of Nepdl.” 

The only information that can here be added regarding the 
Rdjis has been furnished by intelligent natives of Kumaon who 
have fallen in with the tribe during their visits to the Askot forests 
and the following short extract from Captain H. Strachey’s journal 
at Garjjia ghat : — “ The Rajb&ri Karinda (agent) caught two of 
the Banmanu8 } the wild men of Chipula, for iny inspection. I saw 
nothing very remarkable about them except an expression of 
alarm and stupidity in their faces and they are perhaps darker and 
otherwise more like lowland Hindustanis than the average Kumaon 
Pah&ris ” They manufacture wooden bowls for sale and “ live 
under temporary huts, frequently moving from place to place 
amidst the jungles of Chipula ; their principal subsistence beifig 
certain edible sorts of wild plants and what game they can catch, 
and they occasionally get presents of cooked food from the villagers. 
They have a dialect of their own, but some of diem can communicate 
with their civilised neighbours in Pahdri Hindi,” /The scanty 

* Pritchard's Researches, Ac., 3rd ed., IV., 206, SSI. 1 Ethnology ait 

the British Colonies, p. ISS. ^ * Ethnology of India, pp. 11, 16. 
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vocabulary of the RAji language that has been collected supports 
the connection 1 with the tribes of NepAl suggested by Dr. Latham. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the RAjis are confined to the few 
families representing them in Kumaon, for there exists information 
which may be considered trustworthy that RAjis are numerous 
along the foot of the hills below the province of Doti, tho most 
westerly district of NepAl, and this brings them to the locality 
assigned by Mr. Hodgson to the Chep&ng, viz., the forests of NepAl 
west of the great valley, and therefore between the KirAntis and 
the Khasiyas. From their language it would appear that they are 
of ordinary aboriginal stock like the KirAntis, a still further reason 
for identifying them with the RAjya-Kiratas of the PurAnas. 


The RAjis themselves soy that they are of Hindu origin. That 

when the world began there were two RAi- 
Coetoms of the Kijia. . , . . J 

put brothers, of whom the elder was a 

hunter and lived in the jungles, whilst the younger cultivated the 
ground and had a fixed abode. The younger brother received the 
government of tho world and said to his elder brother, “ there can- 
not be two R&jas in one country,” and accordingly the elder brother 


retired to the forests and his descendants are now called RAjis, who 
neither cultivate the ground nor live in permanent dwellings. 
The RAjis are said to have their own peculiar gods, but they also 
worship*those of the Hindus and, like the people of Kumaon, and 
indeed of the entire HimAlaya, attribute great power to the local 


deities, sprites, goblins and deified men. They bury their dead 1 and 
their only funeral ceremony is said to be this, that for ten days 
after death they every night place out in the open air vessels of rice 
and water for the dead. The Bodo and DhimAls to the east also bury 
their dead, but the Limbtis first burn their dead and then bury the ashes. 
The former are allied to the Kasiyas of Asam, and amongst the latter 
are included the KirAntis of NepAl. Honesty 3 and chastity they hojd' 
in great honor. They hide their women from alt strangers, declaring 
that they are of royal race and must not be seen. They seem to be 
almost omnivorous and are said to approve especially of the flesh 
of the great langdr monkey. They support themselves chiefly b y 


1 Traill mentioned <1823) only twenty families and Captain H. BttmOuir 
state* that be way informed that there were only Are or six families (1848). 


■In this peotdbtrltyjraa recognised one of the marks dtetin 

vzxftm >, Zs&rf * "«**‘*« “ 


• families (1848). 
lahlng theOaayna 
•Jte I am Indebted 
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hunting and fishing and they get what grain they require from the 
Khasi^aji, giving in return wooden implements of husbandry and 
vessels which they manufacture with some skill. There seems no 
reason. for supposing with Mr. Traill that there is a connection 
between the R&jis and the Doms. The former are certainly very 
far from holding such an opinion and profess the greatest contempt 
for the Doms : so that if one of ^that class enters the dwelling of a 
Rftji, the place must be purified with water brought from twenty- 
two different places. There are twenty or thirty families of R&jis 
in the eastern parts of Kumaon, chiefly in pargana Askot, and a 
few families live near Jageswar in Chaugarkha, the ancient Amara- 
vana. The latter seem to be gradually becoming extinct! and they 
say themselves that they have never prospered since, forsaking the 
customs of their race, they began to cultivate the soil. The Rawats 
mentioned by Mr. Traill are said to be R&jis who have settled them- 
selves in villages and to whom are attributed the various petty 
dynasties of eastern Kumaon who preceded the Chands. We 
shall see hereafter that these R&wats are mentioned in inscriptions 
as well as in tradition, and that their country is called R&jya. A 
class 1 called Lul inhabiting the same tract has similar traditions, and 
both still occupy several villages in Kali Kumaon. As they 
seem to be distinct from the Khasiya population, it is not impro- 
bable that the tradition may be true which declares that they we^e 
formerly R&jis and that both represent the ancient Rajya*Kiratas 
of the Pur&nas, one class preserving many of its old customs, whilst 
the others has almost merged in the Khasiya population. We shall 
now continue our notice of the other tribes in Kumaon before . 
proceeding to the Khasiyas, who will take up considerable time and 
space. 


We have already stated that when we pass to the north of the 
Bhotiyaa. great snowy peaks* we get among a different 

people, the Bhotiyas. Bod, the native name 
for Tibet, corrupted by the people of India into Bbot* has given rise 
to the name Bhotfya for the border tribes between the two countries, 
Bhot^has not altogether lost its proper meaning* for it is still applied 
generally to the tiyct north of the great peaks, without reference to 
physical or political boundaries, though iu Kumaon it is now more 


* Quire, people oi Lola j stereos. 
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commonly used to signify the country within the snowy range south 
of the Tibetan frontier. * It is rather an ethnographical than^a geo* 
graphical expression, intending the country inhabited by Bhotiyas, 
rather than one of which any precise boundaries can be named. It 
will be, convenient here to use the word Bhot and Bhotiya in this 
restricted sense. The adjacent province of Tibet is here called 
Handles, and its inhabitants Hiiniyas. This name was supposed by 
Moorcroft^to be Un-des or wool- country, and by Wilson to be Hiun- 
des or snow-country, but the real name is Hundes or country of th§ 
Hiinas. This name is clearly connected with the Hioung-nu of 
the Chinese records and the Hun as of the inscriptions. There Is 
no reason, however, to believe that the name Huna in the Pur&nas 
or the inscriptions is intended to apply to the trans-Kumaon Hiiniyas, 
but only that they belonged to the same Tibetan race, for the Hiinas 
of those records appear to have been a powerful tribe in the plains, ^ 
and the allusions to them are too numerous and too important for 
us to assign them to the predecessors of the comparatively unim- 
portant Huniyas of ^r-N&ri in Tibet. That the Bhotiyas themselves 
are of Tibetan origin is sufficiently shown by the language that 
they speak, by their Mongolian caste of countenance, and those 
unmistakeable peculiarities that belong to the Tibetan race, and 
which are as well marked in them as in the Huniyas themselves. 
The Bhotiyas are, however, little inclined to admit this origin in 
their intercourse with Hindus. In the traditional account of the 
colonisation of the Bhotiya valley in which Milam is situate, and 
which is given hereafter, they declare themselves the offspring of 
a R&jput immigration from beyond the snows that succeeded 
a Sokpa colony, but they are usually called Sokpas themselves. 
Tibetan annals undoubtedly mention the existence of a trans- 
Himdlayan Kshatriya kingdom, but it was the rulers that were of 
Hindd origin, not the people. On the boundary line between the 
Khasiyas and the Bhotiyas we find a mixed population, but no 
particular account of them need be given here, nor of the Hindu 
immigrants from the plains who have for so long** time mono- 
polised all important offices in the country and who, at the pre- 
sent day, constitute what we may call the upper grades of hill 
society* 

: ^Travels, I., p. 4. 
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Huob T>een mitten sagardiug the Dorns, the servile race 
of the Ifms end correctly enough supposed 
to W remnants of the original inhabi- 
tents: As We have noted they are of exceedingly dark complexion, 

* as a rale,4>ut-#et*mo re so than the tribe of the same name in the 

ft-* 

plains and many Cham&rs. They have for ages been the slaves of 
4he Khasiyas and been thought less of than the cattle and with 
oiweged hind# from master to master. It was death for 
a Dom to infringe the distinctions of caste laid down by the Hindu 
tars, such as knowingly making use of a hukka or any other utensil 
belonging to a R&piit or Brahman. Even the wild R6ji, as wo 
have seen, considered the presence of a Dom a source of defile- 
ment. The Dofhs are divided into a number of classes, chiefly 
according to occupation, like the Cham&rs of the plains, and which 
will be noticed hereafter. In the extreme west we find them on the 
right bank of the Indus, 1 living in villages apart from the people and 
filling the same servile avocations. In Yasan, N agar and JQhil&s 
they are very numerous and are “ of very dark complexion, coarse 
features and inferior physique.” They are found again in the ottne - 
posilion amongst the Aryans of Kashmir and amongst the Dogras of 
Jammu* Here again they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
which unmistakeably marks them out from the light-complexioned 
Aryans* They are smaller in limb, stout, square built, and less 
bearded and altogether ex hibit a much lower type of face which 
centuries of serfdom and oppression have not tended to modify. 
The Dhiydrs or ore-smelters of Jammu, corresponding to the Aguris 
of these hills and the B&tals of the Kashmir valley, who are curriers 
and musicians and correspond to the Harkiyas of Kumaun, should 
be assigned to the same class. The Bems 8 of Ladik occupy a similar 
position and are blacksmiths and musicians. In Kunftor and 
Kuln we have them again following the same trades classed with 
a tribe of similar occupation called Koblis by the people of the 
lower hills, XJharafirs about Rampur on the Satlaj and by themselves 
and the Kunforis, Chamangs. The same remark Is made about 
them here also that they are usually darker than the Kunets around 
t he m , 4 the smiths are called Domang in Kun4ori and the carpenters > 

■ Bep. O, T. S.| 1876, p. 87. * Drew’. Northern Burrin', n. 88. ITS. 

Bittulph’e Tribe, of the Hindu Kooeta, p. 88. • Ibid, p“w : Cramiite- 

’» Ladik, p. 881. 4 J. D Cunning hatn't note* on Kunewtr, p. 1 1, W 
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•re termed Ones anctbotb are eqaaj^with tlie Kohlis oonsideftd of 
impure caste. In NepAI thefo heloTlimfts'men tffi represenW^by 
the NewArs. Sufficient has been said to shour that these Poms m 
the hills are not a local race peculiar to Kumaou, but the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe conquered and enslaved by^-H^a iopljfftnts 
Khasas. In the plains we have them in the Gorakhpuk district 
and with Khasas in Kattak and indeed over all the eastern distriota 
of these Provinces, Oudh and Tirhtit, but witl| these loqgj^es we 
have no concern here . 1 


In the country lying along the foot of the Kumaon hills froifti 
the Kosi eastwards we h&v# a tribe known 
as ThArus whioh may bo traced farther east 
to the BAgmati river. They are dwellers in swhmps and great 
rice cultivators and are proof against malaria* They even dread 
visiting the plains, where they say that they suffer severely from ' 
fever. To the east they are neighbours of the Mechfs, a tribe of 
similar character living in the thickest part of the TarAi forest lying 
below eastern NepAI, Sikkim and Blnit&n. 


tfhe BhuksAs, a tribe somewhat similar to the ThArus, are found 
in the Tartu and Bh&bar from the Pilibhlt 
district on the east to Ch&ndpur on the 
Ganges on the west, and a few scattered colonies also occur in the 
Dehra Diin. “They claim,” according to Elliot, “to be Pan- 
wAr RAjputs and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, was driven from 
house and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother Jagat- 
deo, the Raja of DhAranagar and came to dwell with a few depend- 
ants at Banbasa on the SArda, Udiyajit had not been there long before 
his aid was solicited by the RAja of Kumaon, whose territories 


1 See, however, Wilson, I., 60, 161 s Beames* Elliot, II., 84 ; Notice of Gorakh- 
pur district, Gas. VI. * Stewart describes the Bhuksas of Bijnor thus : 

“ The members of the tribe are of short stature and very sparse in habit, in both 
respects somewhat exceeding the ordinary Hindu peasant of the district, from 
whom, however, they do not differ much in general build or in complexion. The 
eyes are small ; the. opening of the eyelids being narrow, linear end horizontal 
(the inner angle not inclining downwards so far as observed); the face is very 
broad across the cheekbones and the nose 1 b depressed, thus increasing the 
apparent flatness of the face; the jaw is prognathous and the lower lip thick 
and the moustache and beard are very scanty/* Some of these peculiarities are 
more marked In some Individuals than in others, but one Bhuksa wi I (always 
recognize another, thongh a KumaOni says ho only recognizes them. when they 
speak. The features of the women are similar to those of the men. J. A. S. Ben..' 
XXXIV., if.| J60. Beames* Elliot, I., SO. Stewart shows that the tradition * 
communicated to BUM la certainly unknown to one great section of the 
tribe. " v* " 
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required defence against some of the neighbouring powers. Success 
attended the efforts of the Panwdr, and the gratitude of the H&ja 
induced him to offer his defenders an asylum in his territories. 
Upon this they are represented to have left Banbasa and to have 
taken np their residence in their present abodes.” We cannot 
accept this tradition, no more than that of the Khdgi Ohanbans, 
who assert a descent from the true Chauh&ns. The Bhuksas are 
nothing more than an outlying Hinduised branch of the great non- 
Aryan family. In physique and habits they are allied to the Thi- 
rns and have nothing in common with the immigrant plains’ tribes 
in Kumaon. There is no doubt that their settlement in the Tarfii 
is of ancient date, for in the Ain-i-Akbari the name Bhuksdr was 
given to the tract occupied by them up to a recent date. They ar© 
now in every respect in their habits and customs Hindus of the 
ordinary low caste type and employ Gaur Brahman purohits in 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and the wife 
follows the religion or path of her husband and the children that of 
their father. One of the Tardi parganahs is called Ndnakmatha 
after the great Sikh guru, and there is a Sikh shrine there as well 
as in Dehra and Srinagar. The Bhuksas bear an excellent moral 
character; they are inoffensive and peaceable as well as intensely 
indolent and ignorant. They have no arts or manufactures and 
live on the chase and a scanty cultivation. They are particularly 
fond of wild pig, and this may be one of the reasons why' they 
change the site of their villages every couple of years. In some 
places they collect the wild forest produce, but in no systematic 
way. They also engage in gold- washing, extracting gold-dust to 
the value of a few hundred rupees a year from the auriferous sands 
of the Sona Nadi. They arc slowly but surely dyiug out and 
now number only a few thousands. We shall now proceed with our 
examination of the remaining tribes in the records which we have 
quoted. 

In the lists of the Mahdbhdrata 1 wo find the Sakas in oniHplace 


- ^ , m 

between the Vakr&tapas and Videh|U^jfiUti^. 

. Sakas ^ people of Tirhiit; again between^the people*: 

of Motoflt Jamuna and the Nish&das or foresters of the I^ropanis^?^ 
ades, who lived west of the Indus ; again between the t 

f Wilson, VII., 165, 171, 179, 186 . 
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people of the north-west Panj&b and the Kokarakas and onee more 
in the V&yu Pur&na at Tush&ras between, the Patti or people of 
Piti and the Antach&ras or borderers. We may gather from these 
statements that there were several colonies of this tribe in existence 
in the Pauranik times. They are the Sac® of classical writers 
and the Indo-Skythians of Ptolemy. The language which they 
spoke was known as S&k&ri and in ono enumeration follows the 
language of Berar and precedes that of V&hlika. 1 Again it is called a 
vibhdsha or dialect of Pr&krit with the synonym Chand&lika and ranks 
with the Sabari, Abhirika, Dr&vira and Utkali or the language of 
the people of Orissa. The V&hlika elsewhere is said to be a lan<- 
guage fit for celestial personages in the drama, the S&k&ri for Sa- 
k&ras, Sakas and the like, the S&bari and Abhirika for wood-cutters 
and leaf-gatherers, and the Pais&chi for charcoal-burners and by 
others for barbarous hill tribes. The grammarian Lakshmidhara 
enumerates the following as Pis&cha countries where the two 
dialects of Pais&chi are spoken : — Pandya, Kekaya, V&hlika, 
Sahya, Nepala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, G&ndhfira, Haiva 
and Kanojana. Of those Pandya may refer either to the hill 
kingdom of the P&ndavas or that in the Panj&b and the remaining 
names to the Himalaya and adjacent countries. A later writer 
gives as a generic epithet for the provincial dialects the term* 
44 according to the manner of those who speak like N&gas.” . This 
designation appears to have been derived from the writers' on 
rhetoric who assign Sanskrit to the gods, Prakrit to men, and 
for the wild barbarous tribes scarcely deserving the name of 
men, such as the Chand&las, Abliiras, &c., the tongue of N&gas or 
serpents. 

Though the use of the term 4 ET&ga’ in the extract quoted in the 
Nigas preceding paragraph may be strictly conven- 

tional, there can be no doubt that a race 
called N&gas existed to whom the hooded-snake was sacred. The 
N&gas were found in the plains and the hills, and In addition to the 
account of the N&ga city already quoted we may mention their 
assembling with their king Takshak under the auspices of Indr&T 
to oppose the building of lndraprastha. The N&gas appeal* tobave 
been a race of trans-Him&layan origin who adopted thejnake -as 
1 Muir, n., 40, 50. 'hsmmm lattoMs. 
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theif national ^mblem and hence gave their name to the cobra* 
Mr. Wheeler 1 writes "of them : — 


u The seats of these Nfgas were not confined to India, for they have left 
traces of their belief in almost every religons system, as well as in almost every 
country in the ancient world. They appear to have entered India at some 
remote period, and to have pushed their way towards the east and south ; but 
whether they preceded the Aryans or whether they followed the Aryans is a 
point which has not yet been decided. In process of time these N&gaa became 
identified with serpents, and the result has been a strange confusion in the 
ancient myths between serpents and human beings ; between the deity emblem 
of the NAga* and the Nigas themselves. 

The great historic fact in connection with the Nfgas, which stands promi- 
nently forward in Hindi! myths, is the fierce persecution which they suffered at 
the hands of the Brahmans : the destruction of serpents at the burning of the 
forest of Kliandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms one of the 
opening scenes in the Mah&bh&rata, and the supernatural exploits of the youthful 
Krishna against the serpents sent to destroy him, are ail expressions of Brahmani- 
cal hatred towards the N&gas. Ultimately this antagonism merged into that 
deadly conflict between the Brahman and the Buddhist which after a lengthened 
period of religious warfare terminated in the triumph of the Brahman. From 

data it would appear that the N&gas were originally a race distinct from 
the Aryans and wholly without the p&Ie of Brahmanism ; that those who became 
Buddhists were either crushed or driven out of India during the age of Brahmanl- 
cal revival ; and that the remainder have become converts to Brahmanism and 
appear to bd regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyaa. But there is a vitality 
in certain religious ideas which seems to render them immortal ; and whilst the 
Nagss ap a people have almost disappeared from the Indian continent, the worship 
of serpents, or a reverential fear of serpents as divine beings, is still to be found 
deeply rooted in the mind of the Hindu. The general question perhaps} properly 
belongs to the history of the Hindu religion; 1 but it should be distinctly borne 
in mind while considering every legend which seems to point to the Nlgas." 


The earliest tradition regarding NepAl gives the name NAg 
Hrad or ‘ tank of the serpent ’ to the valley in which KathmAndn 
The Nagas in Nepil 18 »ituate and makes it the residence of 
and Kumaon. Karkotak, Raja of the Nagas, whose memo- 

ry is still kept alive by an annual meeting for bathing and worship 
at the Tau-dah tank . 8 Takshak also is said to have taken up hit 
abode in the valley for a time, and here it was that he became recon- 
oiled to Vishnu through the good offices of the Bodhis&twa AryA- 
valokiteswara. This legend apparently implies a compromise d 

. 1 History of India, I., 147, 41 1 : II., 6*0. 1 See Fergnsson’e 1 Tred 

and. Serpent Worship: London, 1813. General Cunningham makes the ©phiol 
Takkas of the Panjab a branch of the Niga race. See also J. B. B. R* A*i 
88, p. 169, IX. >56. Ind.Ant.IV, 5. ^Wright's NepU, pp. 77, 88, 88/ 

are similar legends about Kashmir. 
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between the followers of Buddha, the Brahmans and the snake-wor- 
shippers which curiously enough exists to £he present day. 1 In 
Garhw&l we have traces of the N&gas in the names of pattis 
Nagpur and Urgam and the universal tradition of their residence 
in the valley of the Alaknanda. At the present day Seshnfig is 
honored at Pandukeswar, Bhekal N&g at Ratgaon, Sangai Nig at 
Talor, B&npa Nig at Margaon, Lohandeu Nig at Jelam in the Nfti 
valley and Pushkara Nig at Nignith in N&gpur. In the "Din, 
also, the Nigsiddh or Nigichal hill is sacred to Biman Nig &nd in 
Kutnaon we have the great Nig at Bastir in Mahar ; KedSr Kili- 
uig in Pungaraun; Blni Nig in Baraun ; Karkotak Nig' it Pan* 
degaon in Chhakhita ; V&suki Nig in Ddnpur ; Nigdeo Padamgf? 
in S&lam and numerous temples to Nigrija. The rock bearing the 
Asoka inscription at Kalsi in the Ddn is popularly reported "to 
mark the boundary laid down of old between the Niga Scythian* 
of the hills and Hindustan. The Sakas are named in the list with 
the Nigas and were, as we shall see, also of Skythian origin, but be- 
longed to a very much later immigration of that race in historical 
times. It may, therefore, be safely assumed that a branch of the 
Niga race was once the ruling power in these hills. Were these lists 
compiled at one time and did they represent the facts of one period, 
there would be much difficulty in attempting any solution of “the 
inconsistencies which they apparently present ; bat when th«f xftfeln 
portion of the work can be shown to be the result of various Hinds 
at different times, we may fairly assume that the lists themselves suf- 
fered at the hands of successive editors. 

The name ‘ Khasa * like the name ‘ Nigi’ is of far too wide 
significance to be that of a single tribe and 
its use at the present day to distinguish 
the cis-Him&layan people of Khas-des from the Bhotiyas is more 
generic than particular. In the Vishnu- Pur&na, Khasa is the 
daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa and mother of the Takshas 
and Hdkshasas. 1 It is under the former name that the Khasas were 
known in the first century, for we find a translation of it applied to 
them as an epithet by Pliny. The name Khasa does not ooonr as 
the name of a people in the Vishnu Purina, but we have instead the 

1 R i* not to be understood that Buddhism existed In Nep&l 
the scenes represented lathe Mahdbhdrata If they took plaoe In 
ssptoiy before Christ s ■f&hsetteer, II., SO. * Wilson, VH., 
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naifiesof the Yakshas, 1 who are attendants on the Adityas with the 
R&keb&sas and Nag&s, and are here relegated to the domain of 
fiction. The Takshas were present with the Rdkshasas and Ndgds 
at the milking of the earth. Yaisravana or Kuvera,*, tlie god 
of mineral wealth, is said to bo lord of the Yakshap and" tif : dwell 
on Kail&s, and the Yakshas are also known as Gr&manis. In the 
Mah&bh&rata the Khasas do not occur in the great list, but they ape 
mentioned 3 in the Karna-parvan as living in the Fan jab, between 
the Arattas and Vasatis. The Arattas and the people of the 
country of the five rivers are pronounced contemptible, and 4 there 
a Bdhlka 4 born a Brahman becomes afterwards a Eshatriya, a 
Yaisva or a Sudra and eventually a barber.’ This statement 
would imply the existence of a well-known settlement of Yakshas 
or 'Khasas at an early period in the Panj&b. It was to Yaksha 
(Yakkba) artists that Asoka entrusted the building of his numerous 
Chaityas, and they were also employed by him as mercenaries in 
his army. 6 In the time of hi&garjuna, N&ga artists were em- 
ployed. In the Dipavansa , 6 the names of the Theros are given 
who converted 4 the multitude of Yakkhas in the Himavat.’ 


b In the Vdyu-Purdna the Khasas are one of the tribes that 
8agara would have destroyed were he not restrained by Vasishtha, 7 
and in Manu they are, as we have seen, 8 reckoned only as degraded 
Aryans of the warrior caste. In the Vardha-santiita , the Khasas 
occur after the Kun&has or people of Kun&or, the Gonaa of Pliny. 
In the Mdrkandeya-Purdna , the name Khasa is found between 
Ekapada and Suvarna-bhtimi, the Eka country and the golden 
land which we shall see hereafter is probably the g-N&ri-Khotsum 
district of Tibet immediately to the north of Garhw&l. There is 
a curious confirmation of this location in the story 9 of the gold- 
digging ants first mentioned by Herodotus, who tells us that:— 
4 ‘ Besides these, there are Indians pf another tribe who border on 


the city of Kaspatyrus and the country of Paktyika ; these people 
dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians and from them the 
Vmen are sent forth who go to procure gold.” ' Then he describes 

1 Ibid. 385. * Ibid, VI., 122. * Ab Res,, £V. f >08. 4 An* 

tea o. 277. 5 Ind. Ant., Sung Yu, the Pudahfct Chinese traveller, 

mentions a temple sacred to Btegw&n built by Yakshas in Udydna : Beal'S Fah 
tiian d. 186. 6 Oldenbejtfs translation, p. 16 ». ^Wilson, VIlL, 

402 • ibid. X., 48, 44i ante*, p. 279. 9 Schlem on the gold-difeging 

ante, lad. Ant., IV. 225. 
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bow this gold was thrown up by ants from their burrows. Now 
in a passage of the Mah&bh£rata, the Ehas&s are expressly men- 
tioned amongst the northern tribes who brought presents to 
Yudhisbthira and amongst them were presents of paipilika gold 
so called because it was collected by ants ( pipllikU >). This can 
feply refer to the trade in gold dust with the miners of Thok 
Jalung in Tibet and indicates tbat at that early time the Khasiyas 
were the chief carriers or distributors. There is evidence to show 
the wide diffusion. through an immense breadth of Asia of names 
having the apparently common root * khas 9 or ‘ kho 9 We find 
it in the names Khophene, Khoas, Khoaspes, given to rivers of the 
K&bul valley by classical writers and in the Hindu-kush and 
Kashk&ra of the country to the north. Colonel Wilford 1 in his 
curious paper on * Mount Caucasus 9 attempts to trace the Ehasas 
from Kashg&r through Kashmir and Kumaon to the Khasiya bills" 
in As&m, and without accepting his conclusion we may assume that 
the facts recorded by him boar out the general result of a very 
wide extension of a Khasa race in pre-hi9toric times. We may 
connect with them Kissia mentioned by Herodotus as an old name 
of Susa, and Strabo* also calls the people of Susa, Kissii, whilst* 
Diodorus* and Quintus Curtius 4 mention the Kossfei amongst the 
principal troops of Darius at Arbela. We may also connect wifti 
their name the Caucasus of Pliny Hfcd the Kasian mountains of 
Ptolemy as well as his Kasia regio. The Caucasus includes the 
mountainous country to the west of Kashmir and south of the 
Oxqs and the Kasian range runs thence eastwards to Nep&l. As 
noted 4 by St. Martin: — “le nom des Khaqa a <5t4 de temps 
immemorial une des appellations les plus repandues darts tout le 
massif Him&lalen.” In the Ceylon archives, the name Khasa 
occurs 6 amongst the tribes who submitted to Asoka in the third 
century before Christ, and from Tar&n&tha we have the Tibetan 
version of Asoka’s conquests in the following story 7 : — u In the 
Champarna kingdom which belonged to the Kuru race there was 
a king called Nemita who was descended from the Solar raoe. > 
Be had six sons born of lawful wives and besides them he had 
son by the daughter of a merchant to wfom he gave in appanage 


* \ Ab * Ret * VI., 455 iBook V., dk a. * * Bk. XVII., eh. 

IV., 4«. • Etude, !. c p. f 41 7. ; * 9 Bornouf, mtrocL S l’Hist 

Buddhime, p. asa. Comma’* YassUlef, f 46. j ;: 
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the town of P&taliputra, as a reward for his victory over the 
people of Nep&l who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya and over 
other mountaineers.” Here Nep&l is mentioned as the lndo-Him&~ 
layan country best known to the writer who at the same time 
distinctly connects the name with the Khasas. In the c Chronicles 
of Kashmir’ we find 1 Kbasa tribes occupying the deserted jsttgr 
, of Narapnr at a time ‘ when the country was full of D&radas, 
Bhotiyas and Mlechchhas * in the reign of Mihirakula, the 
anti-Buddhist ruler, who reigned about fiOO A.D. In tlm reign 
of Eshemagupta the Raja of the Khasas compelled;, ttytgokinjfof 
Kashmir to give up to him thirty -six villages. A Kh&sa was the 
favoured lover of the notorious Kashmiri queen Didda in the 
eleventh century and was probably of her own clan, for she was 
aunt of her successor, the son of Udaya, Raja of S&hi or Lohara, 
a small State near Abhis&ra. These S&hi Rajas claimed descent 
from S&livahana, who is synonymous with the Saka Raja who 
founded the Saka era. St. Martin states : — >“ On les (Khasas) 
trouve cit4s en plus de quarante endroits de la Chronique Each- 
avrienne, parmi les principals tribus montagnardes qui confineni 
an Kashmir.” Tbe natives of Kashmir are called Kashtrus by 
their neighbours in the surrounding bill-states and the name 
Kashmir has undoubtedly connection with the tribe of Kashtrus 
and not with the mythic Brahmin-made Kasyapa. Wilford records* 
that “ when Parasur&ma undertook to destroy the Kshatriyas, the 
Khasas who then lived in the plains fled to the mountains in con* 
fusion. Many went to Jalpesa and then ascended the passe*. 7 * 
From the above it is clear that at a very early period the Khsaae . 
were the principal inhabitants of the regions to the west of 
Kashmir^, of Kashmir itself and of the bid country as far as Nep&l 1 
and of a considerable part of the plains. They formed an im- 
portant section of the Indian population found in those tract* 
by successive invaders* and though now possessing a national 
existence in Kumaon alone can still be traced from the sources of the 
K&bul river to the Tfeta. The Khasas of the plains were driver* 
to the hiUp, the Yindbyas on the south and the Him&laya on the 

& »Ai. Boa., XV., *9, 76, 79 c T. B: B. R. A. 8., No; 84, p. 89. In the intro- * 
dilation regarding, the creation ol Kashmir, Jalodbhara is represented ao 
^Msrastating the neighbouring countries DirvA ibhisira. Jahundara, Gandhi** v 
pnd th* territories occupied by tip Sakas, Khasas, Tanganas and Uidbarta 1 ^ *'■ 
XI V,, 69* « Iongioisi Harir an sa , 1., 4S3 s 11.^ 3S4 l llhL- ■ 
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north, and it is precisely in these places that we find them at the 
present day. “ We now find Rhasas in the RashkAra country at 
the head of the Kunar valley and in the tracts adjacent to Rash* 
mb*. The Runets of Rnlu are still divided into two classes called 
Rhasiyas and Raos, and We have the Rhasiyas again in GarhwAl, 
Rumaon and NepAl. Away from the Himalaya, we probably have 
them along the Vindhyan range and in the Bikaner desert as nomadio 
tribes under the name Rhosa, most of whom are now Muham- 
madans. Tod 1 makes these Rhosas a branch of the SehrAes. 
They $$ styps again as MusalmAns in the desert around Thar and 
PArkar in Sind and in BiluchistAn under the same name Rhosas,* 
and are particularly numerous between Bakhar and Shik&rpur. 
The local tradition is that they entered Sind with the Kallioras and 
after the fall of that dynasty they settled about the desert between 
MArwAr and the valley of the Indus. That these Rhosas belong ' 
to the same race as the Rhasiyas of Rumaon is not a mere sugges- 
tion, but is corroborated by the fact that the dialect of Hindi now 
current in Rumaon has its closest affinity with the dialect spoken 
in MArwAr and the adjoining parts of western RAjputAna 8 and not 
with that spoken in the Gangetic plains and Rohilkhand. We hav*. 
also sporadic oolonies of Rhasas and Dorns in Orissa and Chutiya 
NAgpur. 


We need not give evidence of the kind that we have collected 

more importance than it deserves, bnt there 
Khasiyaa are Hindus. r , , 

seems no reason for doubting that the 

Rhasas were a very powerful race like the NAgAs who came at a 

very early period from that ofjieina gentium Central Asia and have 

left their name in Rfisbgar, KashkAra, the Hindu-kusli, Ra*hmir , 

and recognizable colonies at the present day in *the hills from 

Rashmir to NepAl and in various parts of" the plains and that the 

Rhasiyas of Rumaon are of the same race, The account thgt the 

Rhasiyas of Rumaon give of themselves tallies in all respects ■ 

with the indications from other sources. They always profess to * 

be Rajp&ts who have fallen from their once honorable position by- - 

the necessity of living in a country and in a climate where the 

strict observance of the ceremonial usages of their religion ijr 

1 Tod’s Rajasth&n, Reprint, II., ISOJrSSO, 293. 1 Trans. Bom. Lit. 

Reprint, II., 362 * J. R. G. 8., IV, 100. Ibtf XIV. 207: Posfctt’s Pofm 
Observations on 81nd v p. 41, Hughes’ Gazetteer of Sindh, p. S27. : ; 

logg’s Hindi Grammar, p. 44. 
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impossiblQ y and undoubtedly this statement is supported by all the 
facts, so fjr as we are acquainted with them, which have any 
bearing on the question. It has been sometimes but hastily as- 
sained, apparently from analogous circumstances in NepAl, that the 
Kumaon Khasiyas are a people of mixed Tibetan and Indian race# 
The Khasiyas 1 of Nepaftnay have been less exposed to A ryan influences 
throughout their successive wanderings or may have been modified 
by admixture with Tibetan tribes. For as we proceed eastward* 
from the Kali we find, as has already been noticed, conditions of 
climate which however unlike those of Tibet must still be less 
antagonistic than those of the western Himalaya to the diffusion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect the 
Khasiyas of Kumaon. who in physiognomy and form are as purely 
an Aryan race as any in the plains of northern India. The 
language of the Khasiyas, as will be shown hereafter, is a purely 
Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in its grammatical structure, 
and Ho signs of foreign admixture have hitherto been discovered 
in it. Supposed resemblances in feature between the Khasiyas and 
the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have helped to lead some to a con- 
clusion different from that now given, but this resemblance has no 
Veal foundation in fact. The people of the plains no doubt differ 
greatly in appearance from those of the hills, but not more so than 
might be expected when we consider the great difference in the 
physical conditions of the countries that they respectively inhabit; 
nor more than the Aryan races of the plains owing to similar causes 
differ amongst themselves. The moist climate of lower Bengal, tfie 
comparatively dry climate of the North-Western Provinces and tJgft 
still drier climate of the Panj&b with its great extremes of heat and 
cold cause those physical changes in the inhabitants that are so 
remarkable and clearly recognisable by the most casual observer# 
If to the effects of climate we add the influence of the various 
races who have from time to time invaded India we shall have 
reason to believe that much of the variation observed in the plains 
is due to circumstances which have been wanting in the hills* 
However this may be, this much at least is certain that, art the 
present time, ibe Khasiyas of Kumaon and Garhw&l are in fidl 
respects Hindus. They are so in language, religion and curtains 

i Mr. Boroes' derivation of the name from the Arabic 4 AAdt* k eatiieiy 
untenable, 3. B* A. 8*» IV., 17S. ■*&' 
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and all their feeling and prejudices are so strongly imbued with 
the peenliar spirit of Hinduism that although their social habits 
and religious belief are often repugnant to the orthodox of that 
faith, it is impossible for any one who knows them to consider them 
other than Hindu, Year by year with increasing communication 
with the plains, the hill Hindu is more and more assimilating his 
practice with that of his co-religionists in the plains, whilst to 
the north, the Tibetan Bhotiyas are becoming more observant of 
Hindu customs. 

Kashk&ra occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient 
Khasa race has given a name. It is pro** 
perly the name given to the States in the tipper 
Kunar valley known now as Cliitr&l, Yassan and Mastdj from their 
principal towns. The ruling princes of these States still belong to 
the Kator family, the K ushwaktiya branch in upper Chi tr&l in- 
cluding Yassan and Mastuj and the Sh&h Kator branch in Chitrdl 
proper. The people there now speak a dialect in which there are 
many Persian vocables, but we have not sufficient evidence before 
as to sbow what the real nature of their language may be. If, as 
is probable, it be one with Ddrd spoken by the adjoining races in 
Gilgit and Astor it is an Aryan language. From the inscriptions 
noticed hereafter we find a dynasty known by tradition as Katyfiri 
in the Katydr valley of Kumaon, certainly from the eighth to the 
sixteenth century and forming the stock of numerous petty 
principalities in these hills, and possibly we may look to the Khasiya 
Katuras of the trans-Indus highlands for the origin of these 
•Kumaon Khasiya Katydris, Mr, Thomfis 1 and Sir H. Elliot 1 have 
suggested a conneefron between the Kators of the mountainous 
region beyond the Indus and the Kumaon Katydris. There ij 
certainly a striking similarity in sound between the two names, but, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, a coincidence of this kind is 
frequently merely accidental and more commonly ^olpsive. There 
is a marked difference observed in the Paur&nik records between 
the Sakas and the Yavanas and the tribes classed as N&g&s, Khasas 
and Kir&tas, still they are all reckoned as Vrisbalas, beyond the 
pale of Aryan concern, though some are recognised as of Aryan 
race. We have also shown that a race once occupied Garhw£l 
fe. A. 8., IX., 177. f Dowson’s Elliot, II., 408. 
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who were connected in religion and perhaps in race with the N6g£s, 
and we may also notice the name Nacra Somtou, in d’Anville’e 
reproduction of the native map of China, for the tract between the 
Earn&li and the Ganges and Sanke Somtou for that lying to the 
west of the bend of the Satlaj. Tradition certainly assigns the 
Eatytiris to the solar division of the Eshatriya race, but we know 
the assimilating influences of Hinduism as they work before us, 
frequently manufacture the four castes out of the existing material 
found in such wild countries as Eumaon and assign to sun- 
worshipping tribes the attributes of the Eshatriyas of the solar 
race. Even at the present day the proselytising of the non-Brah- 
tnanical tribes is going on and the wealthier amongst (he converts 
are received into and intermarry with the so-called Rjyput tribes of 
the hills. There is therefore no insuperable obstacle to the recep- 
tion of the suggestion of Mr. Thomas and Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
proceeding from such distinguished scholars it certainly merits 
some investigation at our hands. 


The passage referred to in Elliot is as follows s — The identity 
of the name and the period of the establish- 
Kators of Kibul. ment of the Eators {sic) in Eumaon ap- 

pears to render it possible that we have in them the descendants of 
those Eators 1 who fought under the banners of the first Muhamma- 
dan conquerors." Kanak or Eank was the last of the Eatormsn 
kings of Kabul according to the Musalm&n historians, and the/ 
same name heads the list of local kings in Garhw&l according to 
several authorities. Elliot cites the following passage from a copy * 
of the Jdmi'ntrtaw&rikh : — “ After B&sdeo from among their rulers 
(tii. of the Indians) one was Kanak, and he was the last of the 
KayormAn kings," and B&sdeo is also the eponymous founder of 
the Katydri house of Josbimath in Garhw&i. Kanak of K&bul 
had a Brahman minister named Kalar who slew his master and 
founded a new dynasty of which the names of many membere 
survive. Abn Rih&n A1 Birdni makes the Kfibul dynasty to bef 
§f Turkish extraction and states that before the death of the last of 
the line some sixty generations had sat on the throne of K&bul. 

We may assume, with Elliot, that the statement does not imply 
that the supreme power during this period remains in the 
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family, blit rather that the dynasty belonged to the same stock y 
whether Baktrian, Saka, Yueh-ti or Parthian. If we allow fifteen 
years for each of the sixty reigns preceding the murder of Kank 
we arrive at the middle of the first century before Christ for the 
establishment of the dynasty, or about the time of the rise to power 
of the Yueh-ti branch of the great Skytliian race. We have to 
show that besides the Skythian immigrants to whom the princely 
power belonged there was an indigenous Indian population in the 
K&bul highlands, and that this people can be reasonably connected 
with the people inhabiting the upper valley of the Kunar river at 
the present day, and that there are grounds for considering that 
both the subject Indians and the ruling Skythians moved eastwards, 
aud that the former may be one with the Khasiyas and the latter 
one with the Katydris of Kumaon. With regard to the Khasiyas 
we have nothing to add to the arguments already adduced to show' 
that they belong to the great Khasa race. 

The name ‘ Saka’ is given to a race of Skythian origin, for whom 

more accurate information is obtainable 

Sahas. 

from Greek, Homan and Chinese writers 
and the researches of numismatists. Still in the Indian records 
there are so many allusions to them that we cannot pads them over 
in silence. So much had they influenced Hindu writers that in the 
Pattr&uik cosmogony they are given a ‘ dwipcC or island to them- 
selves , 1 situate between Krauncba and Pushkara in the Vishnu 
Pur&na, and by other records placed in a somewhat different rela- 
tion which it is unnecessary to discuss here. Bhavya became king 
of Saka-dwipa and its divisions were named after his sons Jalada, 
Kumara, Sukum&ra, Manivaka, Kusumoda, Mand&ki and MnfyL* 
druma. The mountains and rivers ‘that wash away all sin’ are 
mentioned and* the casteB of the different classes, the Mriga of the 
Brahman,* the M&gadha of the Kshatriya, the M&nasa of the Vaisya 
and the Mandaga of the Sndra and ‘by these Vishnu is devoutly 
worshipped as the sun.’ Is it only a coincidence that the name* 
‘Kumara* (Komaro) occurs on the coins of the Indo-Skythian ruler% 
of Kashmir, and in other early Indo-Skythian inscriptions and that > 
the sun-god was the favourite deity of many of them ? We have 

1 Wilson, VII. 199. * Cf, the great emigration of Maga Brahma** 

iiom the trans-Indits, region to India and the Mecca Baling* Brahmans oi Ptolemy 
in the valley ot tbs upper Ganges. 
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shown how tho name 1 Saka’ occurs in the Paurdnik records, 1 the 
Mah&bh&ratn* and Manu, 3 and add the following texts not before 
cited. The Brahma- Purina and IJari-vansa make the descendants 
of Narisliyanta, son of the Manu of the present period, Sakas. 4 
In the Bhavishya chapter of the Vdyu- Purina the Sakas are men- 
tioned as among the royal races, 6 and in the Vishnu- Purina it is 
recorded that u after these (Andhrabhritya kings) various races 
will reign ; as seven Abhlras, ten Gandhabhillas, sixteen Sakas, 
eight Yavanas, fourteen Tush&ras, thirteen Mundas, eleven Mannas, 
who will be sovereigns of the earth 1,399 years and then eleven 
Pauras will be kings for 300 years. When they are destroyed the 
Kailakila 6 Yavanas will be kings, the chief of whom will bo Yin- 
dbyas&kti ; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be Ramchandra ; 
his son will'be Dharma, from whom will be Vardnga and others 
(five) who will rule for 106 years. From them will proceed thirteen 
sons : then three Bahlikas and PuBhpamitra and others to the num- 
ber of thirteen will rule over Mekala.” This remarkable passage 
shows us the Abhlras and Gardhubhillas as predecessors of the 
Sakas. The Abhlras, as we have seen, 7 lived near ike Indus asso- 
ciated with the JBaktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythian inhabitants of 
the same quarter. The Mat sy a- Purina reads * Hunas* for * Mannas 9 
and Wilford 8 considers the Maunas or Mundas to be tho same as 
tho Mandei of Pliny and Marundai of Ptolemy and to be also reck- 
oned with the Hdnas. In a Jaina legend 9 referred to hereafter 
Gnrdhabhilla is made sovereign of Ujain and was deposed by a S&hi 
or Saka noble and the Kailakila Yavanas are identified with a 
Grecian dynasty that ruled in V&kdtaka, to the south of Haidarabad. 
These statements are so comprehensive that there is no necessity for 
li&ther extending them by collecting the numerous similar refer- 
ences in other works, and we shall now proceed to examine some of 
tbe notices regarding the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythians, 
recorded by Greek, Homan and Chinese writers. 

We have now to examine more closely the history of the region 
* Greco-Baktriaa kingdom to the west of the Indus and show the links 
of K&btiL | n the chain of evidence that connects it wl fch 
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the history of Knmaon. The Greek and Roman geographers 1 give 
us the materials from which we can judge of the condition of the 
Indus region in tho time of Alexander, and the coins of Alexander’a . 
successors afford us means by which we may fill up many details* for 
which other records are wanting. On the death of Alexander in 
Babylon in B. 0. 323, India comprised the three satrapies of the 
Paropamisadse, the Panjab and Sind. The first lay to tho west of the 
Indus and extended to the highlands in the neighbourhood of the 
K&bul valley. 3 Its name recalls to our momory the Nishadha 
mountains of the Paur&nik geographers, and refers not only to the 
Hindu-kush, but also to the western prolongation in the Koh-i-B&ba 
and Paghm&n ranges. 4 The inhabitants of the valleys of the Kabul, 
Panjshir, Nijrao, Tagao, Alingar Kunar and Sw&t streams to the 
confluence of the Kabul river with the Indus were all known as^ 
Paropamisades or Paropanisades. Commenting on the statements, 
of the geographers in this respect Lassen remarks that : — 

We meet between the Paropamisades and the Indus a series 
of independent, warlike mountaineers, under their chieftains, sepa- 
rated into many smaller tribes, rich in flocks and herds ; they are 
always called Indians, though no mention is made of either institu- 
tions characteristic of India or of Brahmans. This is doubtless 
correct, for they are the inhabitants of the Indian frontier, not 
exactly regulated by Indian customs, outcasts of the soldier caste, 
as the Indians might term them.’ 5 Ptolemy makes the Koas or 
Kunar stream the principal river of the K&bul valley and does not 
mention the K&bul or Kophen river at all. The Koas joins the 
Indus and the SwAt river or Suastus, from which the adjoining 

1 See Farther points in the history of the Greek and Indo-Skythlaii' 
Rings in Bactria, Cabal and India, by Professor Lassen; ed, Roer, Calcutta., 
1840. Cunningham Arch. Rep., II., 61. References in Dowson’s Elliott, II. 
403. Gazetteer, N.-W. P., XI., 186, i.v. ‘Saharanpur district/ *Coin» 

of Alexander's successors in the East, the Greeks and Indo-Seythians, by 
General Cunningham. Num. Cbron., Vols. 8-10. Die Nachfolger Alexanders 
der Grossen in Baktrien unrt Indlen von. A. von Satlets Berlin, 187a. Wilson's* 
Arlana Antiqua. Thomas* Prinsep and Miscellaneous Essays, and Ind. Ant., JX.* 
366, note. "The chief cities were (l) Ortospana or Kabura or Kabul, the 
people of which were called Kabolitas by Ptolemy : (3) Alexandra ad Caucasum or 
Alexandria Opiano Identified with Opian, 36 miles to the north of K&bul : (3) C&r->* 
tana or Karsana also known as Tetragonls and identified with Begr&m, 37 miles' 
to the north of K&bul V (4) Nagaraor DionysopoUs, the Begram near JaMlabad $ 
(6) Peukelaotls or Feukelas (Pushkala), Hashtnagar on the lower Sw&t river (6) 
Embollma or Ohind on the Indus at its junction with the K&bul river, the tltskh- 4 
handa of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims* and (7) Aornos, the ruined hill-fort of 
E&nigat above Nogr&m. 4 For a good xnap see Pro*. R. G. S, I., no \ alia 

Gum. Ane. Geog., 17. v 
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district was called Suastene, joins the Koas. Under the sources at th£ 
Koas lived the Lambagas ( Lampatas), the people of modern Lamghfinv 
As we shall see, the Kafirs, to the present day, extend from Lamgh&tv 
through Kafiristfin to the Kashkara mountains. A recent traveller 
who saw the Musalman Kashk&ras and the pagan Kafirs together 
in Chitr&l could observe no such marked distinction between them 
as to justify us in believing that they belonged to different ranos^ 
The Kfifirs, however, speak a language based on Sanskrit, whilst 
their Musalman neighbours, of necessity, have admitted a number 
of Persian vocables. For the latter, Persian is the language of 
civilisation and commerce, and in the same manner as a similar 
influence in India has added to the Hindi vocabulary there, Persian 
has materially influenced the original speech of Kashkara. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the Kunar was the most westerly river of India 
proper,, but he does not make it the western boundary, for the Lam- 
bagse who occupied the country for a whole degree to the west of 
that river are still reckoned as Indians. The district of Gandhara 
Jay between the Sw&t river and the Indus and below the Lambagaa 
and Suastene lay Goruaia, which may be identified with the tract 
known as Gngiana on the lower course of the Kunar river and 
Bajaur, including Jandul and Talash at the junction of the Land&i 
and Sw&t rivers. From the above summary we may fairly assume 
that the country now known as Kash-kara and inhabited by a dis- 
tinct race was in the time of Alexander regarded as a part of In- 
dia and was then inhabited by Aryan races however heterodox they 
may have been. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to notice the Indian satrapies 
6f* the Panjub (Pentapotamia) and Sind. The other provinces of 
the eastern empire were Ariana and Bafctriana. The former com- 
prised Aria and Drangiana under one satrap and Gedrosia and 
Brief sketch of Bok- Arachosia under a second satrap. Baktria 
tri an history. Sogdiana and Margiana were included in 

Baktriana under one satrap. On the death of Alexander, hi* 
officers distributed the older territories and the new conquests 
amongst the most powerful of their number. Alexander's half- 
brother Arrhkfcens and his expected son by Roxana were declared 
joint sovereigns. It is worthy of remark that amongst the Irfng^ < 
of Blktria whose coins have been discovered some twenty 
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’mines occur that are also found amongst the names of the compa- 
nions of Alexander and the Diadochi that have been handed down 
to us by the Greek historians, so that we may regard the Baktrian 
icings as descendants of the chiefs who accompanied Alexander in 
his eastern ejampaign. At the conference of the chiefs, Oxyartes, 
the father of Roxana, was appointed satrap of the Paropamisadae. 
Eudemus was already military governor of the Panj&b and the 
civil rule was left in the hands of the native chiefs. Pithon, the son 
of Agenor, became satrap of the delta of the Indus : Stasanor and 
Siburtius held Ariana and Baktriana was committed to Philip, 
An empire not yet consolidated and now broken up into so many 
petty satrapies soon fell into disorder. In B. C. 317 wo find 
Eiidcmus, Oxyartes and Stasander, who had succeeded Stasanor in 
Aria, assisting Eumenes in his war with the Syrian king Antigonus, 
whilst Siburtius and Pithon espoused the opposite side. Antigo- 
nus was successful and from B. 0. 316 to the defeat 1 of his sou 
Demetrius by Seleukus Nikator in B. 0. 312 his sway was acknow- 
ledged through Ariana and Baktriana. In India, Chandragupta 
of Patna had taken advantage of the departure of Eudemus to 
make himself master of the Panjab and perhaps also of the K&bul 
valley. After Seleukus had firmly established himself at Babylon, 
he took the first opportunity that presented itself to reconquer 
Ariana and Baktriana and was preparing to wrest the Indian , 
province from Cbandragnpta when disturbances elsewhere led him 
to believe that it would be more prudent to secure the Indian 
prince as an ally. Accordingly Seleukus surrendered the province 
of India to the Palibothran prince and appointed Megasthcnes to 
reside at Patna as his ambassador. These friendly relations contjj,- 
nued under the sons of both kings Amritajata (Amitrochates) and 
Antiochus Sotor, who also sent Daimachus as his representative to 
the court of Patna. Antiochus Soter succeeded his father in B. G. 
280 and died in B. 0. 261. Antiochus II. surnamed Theos 
succeeded and died by poison in B. 0. 246, when his son Seleukus 
Kallinikos became titular ruler of the east Two years previously 
the Partitions had revolted and established a kingdom and an era 
of their own, and at the same time Diodotus proclaimed his in- 
dependence in Baktria. Diodotus I. was succeeded by his son 
* 1 Whence the eta of the Seleakidw. 
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Diodotus II., who reduced Agathokles, satrap of Arachosia, and 
Antimachus, satrap of the Paropamisadae, to subjection and they 
acknowledged fealty to him by placing his name on their coins* 
These changes must all have taken place subsequent to the death of 
Asoka, whose edicts contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magas (of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Epirus), but 
make no allusion to the rebel leaders. The faction of Diodotus 
did not long enjoy their accession to power, for in a short time a 
Magnesian leader by name Euthydemus succeeded in expelling 
Diodotus from Baktria. We know nothing more of Baktria until 
we come to the eastern campaign of Antiochus III. (B. C. 212-205). 
After reconquering Media, Parthia and Hyrkania, Antiochus made 

„ , , peace with the Parthian Arsakes and pro* 

Eutbvdemus. * . . . . . . __ _ . _ _ 

cceded to the invasion of Baktria. Euthy- 
demus, however, was able to place himself in a position which obliged 
his antagonist to come to terms. He tben urged that Antiochus 
had bo reason for attempting to deprive him of his kingdom sineO 
he had never rebelled against Antiochus, but had only obtained pos- 
session of Baktriana by destroying the descendants of those who had 
before revolted. Bis son Demetrius carried further messages, and 
the result was that Antiochus accepted the peace that was offered 
and cemented the friendly relations with Baktria by betrothing his 
daughter to the son of Euthydemus. Antiochus then left Eutby* 
demus in possession of Baktria (B. C. 208) and proceeded in per- 
son southwards to India. There he concluded a treaty with Sopha- 
gasenus, the king of India, and in return for a number of elephants 
Confirmed the Indian in the possession of the Paropamisadie and 
the other Indian satrapies. Antiochus had hardly reached his head- 
quarters when Euthydemus, deeming it to be a favourable oppor- 
tunity, marched southwards and anuexed the cis-Himalayan dis- 
tricts to Baktria. This conquest was consolidated by his son De- 
metrius, who is styled “ king of the Indians ” by Justin, and whoso 
authority extended from the sources of the Oxus to the delta of tho 
Indus and from the Caspian Sea to the S&tlaj and along the coast 
from the Indus as far as Gujrat. This statement is corroborated by 
the number and find-spots of the coins of his father and of himself. 
The variations in the portrait of Euthydemus on his coins shonr- 
that he must have had a long reign, not less than thirty jrearp. 
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according to General Cunningham. 1 Up to the time of Euthyde- 
mtis, the Greek princes used Greek legends only on their coins, but 
from the accession of his son Demetrius all the Greek princes of 
India and Ariana, over thirty in number, used the Indian language 
and a character, happily termed Arian, on the reverse of their 
coins*. This character is, according to Mr. Thomas, akin to the 
Phenician and is written from right to left, like all other alphabets 
of Semitic origin.* If Mr. Thomas’ suggestion 3 be correct that in 
certain letters on a coin of Eukraiides he has discovered the Seleu- 
kidan year 173, or B. C. 138, and on one of Plato Sel. 147 or B. C. 
165, and on one of Heliokies Sel. 183 or B. C: 128, we shall 
have much to alter in the present arrangement of the Grseco-Bak- 
trian princes known from their coins alono. 

We know that Demetrius was old enough in B. C. 208-7 to have 

been employed as his father’s agent in the 
Dates on Baktrian coins. ,. .. * ... A ,. , , „ 

negotiations with Antiochus, and allowing 

him forty years, we have the year B. C. 167 for his death and the 
accession of Eukratides, who according to Mr. Thomas’ discovery 
minted coins in B. C. 138. There is no doubt that Eukratides suc- 
ceeded Demetrius in Baktria, but may have left his rival in possession 
for a time of the Indian provinces. Justin tells us that 1 “eodem 
fertne tempore siculi in Parthis M it hri dates ita in Badris Eucratides 
magni uterque viri regnum ineunt referring to the rise at the same 
time of ArsacesYI., better known as Mithridates I., king ofParthia 
and Eukratides. Mithridates reigned 4 from 173 to 136 B.C. and is re- 
presented as the avenger of the murder of Eukratides. Even grant* 
ing that the coin of Eukratides bearing the supposed date B. 0. 
138 was the last issued in bis reign, for which numismatic evi- 
dence based on a comparison of the portraiture and devices is 
wanting, the remaining events of Miihridates’ reign, including the 
expedition to India and his war with the Syrian king Demetrius, 
can hardly bo brought into two years. According to Clinton, 5 
Demetrius made his preparations in B.C. 140 and entered Parthia 
in July, 139, and was captured at the beginning of 138, or accord* 
ing to General Cunningham 6 in B.C. 139. In either case the 

1 Num-Chron., n. IX., 139. * Ibid., in., 229. * J. R.A.S., IX., 

1 ; see also Dr. Hoernle’s paper in Ind. Ant., VIII., 196. 4 Xaasen, Bactrian 

coins, &c , p. 156, and * A view oi the history and coinage of the Farthians by 
J. Lindsay, p. 7 s.Cork, 1862, ■ East. Hell, III., 381. • Nnm. Chroxu, 

*•1 333, 
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death of Eukratides took place at least two years previously, for we 
must allow that time to have elapsed in preparation for the Indian 
expedition, the stay in India and return of Mithridates to Par- 
tins. We must place, therefore, the death of Eukratides in B.C. 
141-40, and consequently either the date on the coin is wrongly 
read or the mints went on coining after the death of Eukratides in 
his name, or the dates given as those of Demetrius’ war with Mith- 
ridates are incorrect or the initial year of the Seleukidan era is 
wrongly placed. These are points that cannot be discussed here. 
During his expedition to India Mithridates is said to have subdued 
the country between the Indus and the Hypanis and was stopped 
in his onward march by news of the preparations made by tbe 
Syrian king. He returned to Parthia, annexing the old Bak- 
trian satrapies west of Arachosia on his way, and probably loft the 
Baktrian satrapies in the Indian region to those in whose hands 
be found them. Both Mithridates and Eukratides in the earlier 
years of their reigns were much harassed by the incursions of the 
Skythians aud Sogdians, and it was only when he had rest from 
them that Eukratides was able to turn his attention to India. 
Whilst returning from an expedition in which lie penetrated India 
as far as the Satlaj ho was murdered by bis Bon, ( who had been asso- 
ciated with hitn in the sovereignty.’ 

The name of the parricide is nowhere given, but General 

Cunningham considers that he must be one with Apollodotus, who 

„ is named in several passages of importance 

Successors of Eukratides. . .. . , . 

in connection with Menander in terms 

that would imply that they had much to do with the extension of 
Greek influence in India. Indeed the coins which from numismatic 
evidence alone are assigned to a date following close on or contem- 
porary with the coins of Eukratides indicate a marked departure 
from those that preceded them. The coins of the predecessors of 
Eukratides and even of Eukratides himself were minted by Bak- 
trian kings, though in many oases giving bi-liugual inscriptions; but 
we now come to a series of kings of whom there is evidence to 
show that their home was in India and that any extension of their 
power was made westwards from India up the &£bul valley and who 
were more Indian than Greek in their habits. * General Cunning : 
ham would include in this category the names of AntimaduksJ 
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Nikephoros, Pbiloxenus Aniketos, Nikias Soter, Lysias Aniketos* 
Antialkidas Nikephoros, Theopbilus Dikaios, and Epander Nike-» 
phoros, who are known to us solely from their medals. Undoubtedly 
the death of Enkratides was the signal for disorder and his lieute- 
nants everywhere hastened to carve out kingdoms for themselves. 
Those in Baktria were overcome by the Sukaa, but for some time 
the cis-Himalayan satrapies remained in the hands of the Qreeks. 
We must place the great expeditions of Apollodotus and Menander 
after the death of Eukratides (*.«., after B. C. 140) 1 , the former 
through Gujrat and Ajmere perhaps as far as Ujnin and the latter 
through the Panjab to the Jumna and thence through Oudh to the 
city of Patna. The number of the coins of Eukratides and the 
variety in their find-spots shows that he must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Baktrian kings; and the coins of Apollodo- 
tus and Menander, bis successors, on numismatic evidence are 
comparatively as common. Strabo states that Menander crossed 
the Hypanis and penetrated eastwards as far as the Isamus, 2 and 
the author of the * Periplus of the Erythraean Sea* notes that u even 
in his time 3 ancient drachmas were current at Barygaza (Broach) 
bearing in Greek characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander who reigned after Alexander.** In the epitome of Trojus 
Pompeius, also, the exploits of the Indian kings Apollodotus and 
Menander are referred to, so that it is probably to their expeditions 
that much of the local knowledge of the Yavanas proper is due. 

The coins bearing Greek inscriptions belonging to this time illus- 
Decline of the Greek trate the state of the country. Most are of 
power ‘ such a character as to indicate their common 

origin in time and type. The number of names show that there 
were several petty states and that after the death of Eukratides 
there was no single ruling family to whom all acknowledged alle- 
giance. There are few indications to show the relation of these 
princes towards each other or the order of succession. We may 
perhaps, however, assign the Apollo series to Apollodotus, as we find 
the standing Apollo with a tripod on the reverse on his coins, which 
are closely imitated by Straton, Dionysius, Hippostratus and Zoilus, 

1 Appollodotus la supposed to bo Bhagadatta, sovereign of Mlrwfir. Weber* 
Hist. Ind. Lit.* p. 181. * 4 1 Not Identified: Lassen agrees that JomsDes 

(Jnmna) may have, to be rja&i WHford suggests the Ritnganga under the tmm 
Suv&ma. *890 A..D. .according .to Beinand. 
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who may either be successors or lieutenants of Apollodotus : all 
bore the title * So ter.’ We now come to a class of coins con*, 
sisting of degraded imitations of the pure Baktrian type with 
barbarous names of Indian and Parthian origin, of which those 
of Manes may bo taken as the type. We have seen that the Pai> 
thians had occupied the country to the west of Arachosia, and they 
now seem to have advanced eastwards to India, for several of the 
earlier of these barbarian names may legitimately be referred to 
them. The type of the legends and figures on the coins of Maues 
at first approaches that of the coins of Demetrius, then we have 
imitations of the Apollo series and again the purely barbarian style. 
On some there aro imitations of the horse and bow and quiver of 
the Parthian coinage. 1 Connected with the medals of Maues are 
those of Azes, which closely imitate the former, and from their num- 
ber and the localities in which they are found show that he must 
have attained to considerable influence. We have coins of Azes with 
the names of his generals Aspapati and Asvavarma : a Vonones with 
Spalaliara and with Spalagdama, also a Pakores and Abdagases, all 
of which indicate a Parthian origin. 

It is difficult to decide when the use of the Greek language ceased 
in upper India, for we learn that the Indian embassy 2 to Augustus 
(B. 0. 22-20) brought with them a document in Greek, written on 
parchment and purporting to be a communication from Porus or 

1 General Cnnningham suggests that Maues was a leader of a tribe of Dahm 
Skythians called Mods and represented by the Mers of the present day : Arch. 
Bep. f II., 59. The Meds are mentioned by Ibn Khurdadba as robbers at the end of 
ninth century : Dowson’s Elliot, J5. There is much to be said in favour of as» 
early Parthian settlement iu the Indus delta. T&randtha In a curious passage . 
(La Comme's Vassilief, p. 5 1 ) tells us that in the time of theMagadha KingDarnta-^ 
Chandra, the Turushka King was ruling in Kashmir and at Multan and Lahore tbp 
Persian (Parthian) King Hunimanta, who attacked Darmachandra and subdued 
Magadha and demolished its temples. The priests fled and Darmachandra died sad 
was succeeded by his son Kanakachandra ; who found himself a tributary of the 
Turushka. His cousin Buddhapaksha, who reigned in Benares, slew Hunimanta iu 
battle and restored the law of Buddha, and under this king the Nalanda temple 
waa destroyed and with it the records of the Mahdyaua school. Although there is 
no evidence to show that Nahapana of Gujrat was a Parthian as supposed by some 
(J.B B.R.A S., VIII., 233 ; IX, i., 139). Ootamiputra takes credit for his victories over 
Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavasor Parthians (Parthavas), and amongst them the sue*, 
eeasor of Nahap&ua. The author of the 4 Periplus of the Erythraean Sea* distinctly 
remarks of the Indus delta that the Indus had seven months, on the principal of - 
which was Barbarikon, a trading seaport. * Before this town lies a small islet sad 
behind it iu the interior is Minnagar, the metropolis of Skythia, which is governed* 
however by Parthian princes who are perpetually at strife among themselves, expel- 
ling each the other* (Ind. Ant., VIII., 139). Arrian (i 50 A. D.) places the Aetakenof 
and Assakenoi to the west of the Indus as far up as the K&bul river, and these were 
formerly subject to Assyria and then after a period of Median rule submitted ta* 
the Persians ( lbid n IV., 85). • J* B. A. XVII., 80S. • 
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Phor as he is called in the local records. We know that writing 
on parchment was not an Indian custom, though it is reported of 
the people of An-sik (Parthia) as early as B. C. 120 by a Chinese 
author, 1 and therefore wo may reasonably identify Porus with one 
of these barbarian Parthian kings. Again, according to Apollonius 
of Tyana, Greek was spoken in tho Panjdb even by villagers 2 up to 
the middle of the first century after Christ. Our estimate of the state 
of the country west of the Indus is further confirmed by the statement 
of the Chinese author regarding Sarangia that the inhabitants were 
very numerous and were continually electing petty sovereigns, and 
that therefore Parthia took the country under its protection. There 
is nothing to show that at this time (first century before Christ) there 
was one paramount power in upper India, but that on the other 
hand there were numerous petty principalities of Baktrian or Par- 
thian origin is abundantly proved from the coins. These gradually 
show less and less of Greek influence until wo come to the Kad- 
pluses series, but hero wo may conclude our researches into tho 
history of the Yavanas pure and simple, for we can identify the 
author of the K ad pluses group with the immigrant Skythians and 
Turks. We shall, however, add the references to tho Yavanas in 
the local records to complete the subject. 

In the Vishnu Purina tho Yavanas are said to be sprung from 
Turvasu and, as we have seen, 3 are placed to tho west of Bharata. 
They occur between the Mlechchhas and Chinas in the list of tho 
Mahabh&rata, 4 and are also one of the nations that Sagara was 
about to destroy when prevented by Vasishtha. In the chapter 

Yavanas in the Hindn on the future kings of India in the Vishnu 
P6C0,rds ‘ v Pur&na, eight kings of tho Yavanas are 

placed between the Sakas and Tush&ras 5 and tho Vdya gives them 
a reign of 82 years, and there was also a dynasty of Kilakila Yava- 
nas.* Some records call them Yavanas in religion, manners and 
polity, and the Bhdgamta mentions the names of five of their 
princes Bhfitananda, Vangiri, Sisunandi, Yasonandi and Praviraka. 
The Vdyu makes Pravira, a son of Vidhyasakti, who .reigned in 

1 Ibid., X., N. S., 898. 1 Ibid XVIT., 78. 8 Antia, page 367. 

Anteoy page 368. • Anita, p. 384 6 Identified by Mr. Bhan Daji 

from the A janta inscriptions with a dynasty ruling in Vtk&taka, a province be- 
tween the Bay of Bengal and the Sri Sails hills sooth Of Ilaidarabad, and who 
ruled in eastern India shortly after the SAhs. J. B. B. R. A. S., VII., 03 : VIII., 
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K&nchanapuri. The foundor of the Sunga dynasty in Magadha is 
said to have engaged in conflict with the Yavanas on the Indus. 1 
In a passage of the Mahfibhdrata translated by Wilson* it is stated' 
that ft all countries hare their laws and their gods; the Yava- 
nas are wise and pre-eminently brave*” They are mentioned in 
the edicts of Asoka and in the Allahabad inscription of the Guptas. 
Pdnini refers to ‘ the writing of the Yavanas’ in illustration of one 
of his grammatical rules, but we arc not in a position to fix his date. 3 
But it is from their influence on the writings of the Hindus, and 
especially on the works devoted to astronomy, that the extent of 
their relations with India may be gathered. The Indian astrono- 
mers write of the Yavanas as their teachers. 4 Varaha-mihira, who 
lived in 504 A. D., gives not only the entire list of fcho Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, but he also directly employs 
several of the latter side by side with the Indian names as well as 
translations from the Greek of technical terms. It is unnecessary 
to continue our search after the allusions to the Yavanas in tho 
Hindu records, and we shall merely add the following references 
collected by General Cunningham. 5 In the MUinda-pranna , or 
4 Questions of Milinda,’ there 6 is a long disputation between N&g&r- 
juna and the Yavana Milinda, raja of Sagal. Tho time and place 
lead us to identify this prince with the Greek Menander, raja of 
Sakala or Sangala 7 in the Punjab between tho Chiuab and the 
Ravi. Dr. Kern quotes a fragment of the Gargi-sanhitp, of the 
astronomer Garga writtcu about B.C. 50, in which after mentioning 
Salisuka, one of the Maurya princes who died in B. 0. 200, Garga 
says : — “ Then tho viciously valiant Yavanas, after reducing Sake- 
ta, Panchala, Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhwaja (Pali- 
bothra), * * * Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken),* 

all provinces will be in disorder assuredly.” 8aketa is Otidb, 
Panchala we have already explained, 8 Muthra was the chief city of 
the Surasenas and Palibothra is Patna, the city of Chandragupta, 
Asoka and Sophagasenus, with whom the Baktrian kings had held 
friendly relations. Another passage, referring to the Greeks .iny 
India, is taken from Patanjali’s commentary on Panini by'pST 

1 Wilson Hind. Theatre, I., 347. a As. Res., XV., 109 . fWehff, 

P' „ 4 Ibid., 251, and Kern’s translation of the Brihat-Sanhitfrin J. ft*"- 

A.S.,IV.,V. •Nam. Chron., X., 224 . « J A 8 , Ren., I SsS, 

610 j Rhys David's Buddhism, p. 90 ; Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 532, 2nd ad. 

7 Conn. A nc. Geogh., p. jeo. 8 r. 360. 
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Gqldstiicker, 1 where he says : — <f The Yavana besieged Ayodhya ; 
the Yavana besieged the Madhyamikas.*’ Hero Ayodhya is the 
aacred Ajudhiya in Oudh and the M&dhyamikas are the people of 
the middle-country (Madhyadesa) including the Gangetic districts 
south of Panchala and north* of the delta. Patanjali gives the word 
‘ besieged ’ in the imperfect tense as an illustration of the rule that 
this tense should be used “ when the fact related is out of sight, 
notorious, but could be seen by the person who uses the verb so 
that, as observed by Dr. Goldatiicker, it may be considered Patan- 
jali was contemporary with the event. Now Patanjali lived towards 
the middle of the secoud century before Christ, a date which will 
correspond very well with that to be assigned to Menander on 
other grounds. In the lists of the kings of Magadha we have the 
name Pushpamitra, who lived between B. C. 178 and 142. In the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra a of Bhavabhuti, Pushpamitra, prince of Vidisa, a 
kingdom lying north of the Vindhyas (Bhilsa), before performing 
the great Asvaraedha rite, is said to have let loose a horse that it 
might wander free over the earth for twelve months. The horse 
was attended by a guard under the command of his grandson Vasu- 
mitr#and the party Was attacked by some Yavana horsemen on 
tho south side of the Sindhu river, which is identified by General 
Cunningham with the Sindhu river in Narwar. Tar&nath, the 
Tibetan Buddhist historian, also states that the first iuvasion of In- 
dia by foreigners took place during the reign of Pushpamitra and 
five years before his death, so that the great expedition of Menander 
in which he overran Oudh aud^the Gangetic valley as far as 
Patna cannot have been earlier than B.C. 147. From all these 
indications we cannot assign to the Yavanas 3 any direct connection 
with the Kumaun Himalaya, notwithstanding the statements of 
respectable authorities to the contrary. 

We have now to return once more to Baktria and to the 
Baktria In the classical accounts that have survived of the tribes in- 
authors. habiting the countries in its neighbourhood* 

1 Pinini, p. fiSQ. * Wilson's Works. 8 See further Dr Rajendra- 

lala Mitra’s essay. 1 On the supposed identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of 
the Sanskrit writers 9 in J, A.-B. Ben., XL1II., i.» 246, in which he considers the term 
f Varan*’ was the name of a country and of its people to the west of Kandah&r 
which may have been Afabia, Persia, Media or Assyria, probably the last : subse- 
quently it becam^the name of all those places and again of all trans-Indus casteless 
races, including the Baktrian Greeks of Kabul, but at no time referred exclusively 
the Greeks of Ionia \ and with it read Weber's article in Ind. Ant., IV., 344. 
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Eutliydemus in liia negotiations with the Syrian king Anti*, 
ochus III. (B. C, 208) urged 1 amongst other matters that “ those, 
wandering tribes who were spread in great numbers along the 
||0rders of the province were alike dangerous to them both, and 
that if ever they should gain admittance into it, the whole country 
must inevitably fall into barbarism.” Sixty years previously the 
Parthians had won their independence and were steadily preparing 
for the encroachments which Mithridates afterwards made on the 
southern provinces of Baktria, though they too had 1 6 contend with 
barbarous foes from the east. We fortunately have several allusions to 
the inroads of the Skytliians in the classical authors. Pliny 2 writes 

•* Beyond this river (the Oxus) are the peoples of Scythia. The Persians 
have called them by the general name of Sac®, which properly belongs to only 
the nearest oation of them. The more ancient writers give them the name of 
Aramii. * * The multitude of these Scythian nations is quite Innumerable: 
in their life and habits they much resemble the people of Parthiu. The tribes 
amongst them that are better known are the Sac®, the Maasaget®, Pah®, &c. 
(19 names). Indeed upon no subject that I know of are there greater discre- 
pancies among writers from the circumstances, I suppose, of these nations being 
bo extremely numerous and of such migratory habits.” 

In the epitome 3 of Trogus Pompeius it is stated that the 
Sarafioce apd the Asiani, Skythian tribes, took possession of Sog- 
diaua and Baktria, and as this statement comes immediately before 
the allusion to the Indian exploits cf Apollodotus and Menander, we 
may consider it as occurring immediately before their time. He 
further informs us that the Tochari received their kings from the 
A$iaui, that the two names must refer to one tribe. Curtius 4 
states that the Sky thians and Dallas were the first to invade India* 
Strabo 6 writes that : — * 

> * The Macedonians gave the name of Caucasus to all the ironntains which 
follow jtfter Ariana, but among the barbarians, the heights and the northern 
parts o! the Paroparoisus were called ftinoda and mount Imans ; and other fP&es 
of this kind were assigned to each portion of this range. On the left hand oppo- 
site to these parts are situate the Skythian and nomadic nations occupying ffri p 
whole of the northern side. Most of the Skythians, beginning from the Caspian 
Sea, are called Oahn Skyth®, and those situated more to the east Massaget® and 
Salta: the regt have the common appellation Skytliians, but each separate tribe 
has its peculiar name. All or the greatest part of them are nomads. 1 ^he 
best known tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, the 
Pasiani (Asian! ?), Tochari and Sakarauli, who came from the country m the 

1 Num. Chron #/ IX., 184: Rawlinson’s Herodotus, IV.. 2Q& * I 
VI., Oh. 19. 1 N urn. Chron., X., 79. 4 VIII., If, Vita 

Book XI., tilt 8. . 
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otlifer side of the Jaxartes opposite the Sak® and Sogdiani, and which country 
was also occupied by Sak® : some tribes of the Daha arc surnamed Aparni, 1 
some Xanthii, others Pissuri. 91 

Arrian 8 identifies the Skythians *td the north of the Jaxartes with 
the Sakas. Amongst these mimes we may refer the Asii . jnid 
Pasiani to the same tribe as the Asiani of Trogus, and as this tribe 
belonged to the Tocbari, there remains only the Sarancse of Trogus, 
Sagaraukae of Ptolemy, and Sakarauli of Strabo — all synonymous 
with the Sakas or Siis. The Chinese annals clearly show that the 
Yuoh-ti orTochari and the Sus were the only two barbarian tribes 
in this neighbourhood at this time. 

During the reigns of Mithridates I. of Parthia and Demetrius 
of Baktria, the Skythians were continually making incursions 
from the east and were with difficulty repelled. Phrahates, the suc- 
cessor of Mithridates, called in their aid against the Syrians, but" 
the Skythians arrived too late to take part iu the war and the 
Parthian king refused to pay them or lead them against some 
other foe. They accordingly commenced to ravage Parthia itself 
and Phrahates fell in battle against them (in B. C. 120), in which 
his Greek mercenaries joined the enemy. 3 These Skythians can be 
none other than the Sakarauli brauch of the Sus and' thh last of 
them to leave Ta-hia for the south, for we find that Artabanus If., 
uncle and successor of Phrahates, died a few years afterwards in • 
fight* with the Tochari, who must have been a 'branch of the 
Yueb-ti, the successors of the Sus in Baktria. The Sakas are fur- 
ther mentioned as giving the name Sakastone to the Faraitakene 
district in Drangia (or the valley of the Helmand), and their capital 
city was Sigal, now* identified with Sekuha, one of the principal 
towns of Seist&n. 6 From the above we learn that the Sakas were 
th$ principal tribe in the earlier immigrations of the Sky th%ms and 
that to many Skuth® and Sak® were synonymous terms ; at the 
same time they were divided into a number of clans, each having 
its own name, sometimes allied and sometimes at war with each 

1 See Cunntngham, Arch. Rep., II. V 47, for his speculation as $p the modern 
representatives of these tribes. He connects the Aparni with tfiie Abirs (p. 99- 
49); the Xanthii with the J&ts (p. 54), and the Pissnri with the Pantlni® (p. 50). 
*Bk, IV., 1 , 4 . 8 Lindsay's Parthia, p. 13; Rawlinsoa’s fcixtb Monarchy, 

p. 109. ^ 4 'Scythes 9 depopulate Parthia, in patriam revertuntnr. Sed 

Artabanui beflo Thogtrils illato, He/ Here the Skythians are distinguished 
from the Todhi^ who are the Tush&ras or Takhiras of the Pnr&nas. , «| H. 
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other, and that wave after wave of these clans poured across the 
Alt&i, pushing forward those that had preceded them. Our further 
illustrations are from Chinese sources. 

In the Chinese works T'sien Han-thu, and S*/ri-lci or * Historical 
. record,’ we possess mostvaluable information 

on the state of the countries adjoining 
Baktria from the third century before Christ. 1 Mr. Kingsmill in- 
forms us that according to the unanimous tradition of the Chinese, 
the tribes of the founders of the Chinese power under the name 
Chows were driven from their original seats in the land of Ban 
by barbarous tribes known as Diks, later on called Hinyuk or 
Hundjuk. Allied with these were the Himwans, the Hien-yun of 
modern Chinese. Both of these tribes are by the earlier writers 
of the Han dynasty connected with the Jung of the Chow authors, 
a name which by the time of the Hans 8 had become changed to Nu 
in the title of the fliung-nu. From other sources we learn that a 
race called Yueh-ti occupied the provinces of Kausuh and the 
Tangut country to the east of the desert of Gobi in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, and that they were harassed by the Hiung-nu 
and fled before them westwards. The Tsien Ilan-shu records that 
in B. C. 221, 6 the Tung-hu had become a formidable power and 
the Yueh-ti were in a flourishing condition. The Shen-yu of the 
Hiung-nd was named T’ow-man. The latter meeting with a 
reverse in his contest with T’sin moved northward/ Here men- 
tion is made of only three nations the Tung-hu, Hiunig-nii and 
Yueh-ti. In B. C. 206, MaouJun, 3 the Shen-yu of the Iliung-mi, 
engaged in hostilities with the Yueh-ti, whom he defeated. In. 
ft 0. 176, in consequence of reprisals on the part of the Chinese, the 
Hii|ng-hii invaded and occupied the country of the Yueh-ti, while 
Lcm^n, 4 Wdsun, Huki and twenty-six neighbouring states subrtut- 
ted to them. The king of the Yueh-ti was taken prisoner and hfo 
barbarous conquerors made a drinking-cup from his skull. 

From the Ski-ki of Szema Tsien 6 we learn that in B. 0. 138^ 
Djang-kien, Marquis of Po-wang, was sent as an envoy Ohigs'. 

Wylie, J. A nth. Insfc.,Vol8. 9, 3, 5, 9. * The founders of the llftOci•! , a^ , 

empire of China. J * * Merte of deGuignes. 4 Elsewhere it is said 

Lau-lan and «p»sze nare walled cities adjacent to the great salt marsh which toy 
to the east of Khptan and west of Kansub. * J. R. A, 8., X. (N. 8.)' 904 fjfc 
Kingsmill, whose translation differs In some essential respects fromtha* gtrea’ by 
M. de Gaignes|p Hlstoire de i’Academie Uoyale des inscriptions et Belies lettitsr-/ 
XXV., ii., 17, 1759. 
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to iho Yueh-ti, to induce them to make cause against the common 
ertemy, the Iiiung-mi. Being compelled to pass through the 
Hirnig-nti settlements along the northern face of the Knen-lun, 
Kien was recognized and taken prisoner and detained there x for 
ten years. When lie succeeded in making his escape he travelled 
westwards for ten days and arrivod at Da-wan, then occupied by 
the Yueh-ti, but not progressing in his negotiations, was sent on 
by the high road to Gang-gu. This latter country adjoined the 
territory occupied by the greater Yueh-ti, whose king Sze had been 
killed by the Hiung-nii and they had set up his heirs in his stead. 
The Yueh-ti had overcome Ta-hia and taken up their residence in 
that country, which was rich and fertile, and it is recorded that 
“ they would rather be exterminated than submit to the Hiung-nik.” 
From the Yueh-ti, Kien went on to Ta-liia and remained a year at, 
Bingnan-shan. He was desirous of returning by Tibet, but was 
again captured by the Hiung-nu and detained until the death of 
their Shen-yu in B. C. 126, when lie escaped to China and in B. 0. 
122 gave this interesting account of his travels. 1 From this record 
we know that in B. 0. 128 the greater Yueh-ti had already occu- 
pied Ta-hia or Baktria. From other sources we learn that the 
Yueh-ti had found another named tribe named Su already settled 
in those countries and drove them to occupy the country to the 
north-east of Ferghana and the Jaxartes. 

Iu these Sus wo recognise the Sahas of the Purdnas and the 
Sakarauli, 8agaraukae, a Saruncse and Sacsa of classical author^ 
From the Marquis Po-wang we learn that they had been driven 
out of Kashg&r as early as B. C. 138 and out of Tahia before^ 
B. 0. 128. The Sus pushed onwards and occupied Kipin^ a cqun-' 
try which is often named in the Chinese annals and is alsolncf* 
dentally noticed by the traveller Fuh-Hian. From a comparison of 
all the accounts, Kipin lay along the upper part of the sources of the 

1 Wylie, J. Anth. Inst., IX., 59. 1 Cunningham derives this name 

from the 8agar t or iron-headed mace, which was their national weapon. Arch. 
Rep., II., 83, 43, We read that Demetrius, son of Euthydcagunta, who certainly 
lived in the'ftrst half of the second century before Christ, carried his arms into 
the country of the 8uras (Seres) and Phruri (Phaiml*Phruni)i Some refer the 
Phruni to th<a Orlnsei Skythians of Ptolemy, who held Yft^and,and identify 
the Pnras with the people of 8u-)e, an old name of Kashg£r ijffbcording to 
Ptolemy the Sacat lived to the south of the Grime! Skythians, and this allocation 
of the4ribes agrees -well with the Chinese accounts These Seres ahd Phruri 
are mentioned elsewhere with the Toehari and V. de St. Martin Connects the 
Phruri with the Fhhunae of the Indian records : see Num. Chron., IX., 143. 
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gP&t»ul river and is the Hu-phi-na of Hwen Thsang (Yuen** 
^chwang . Itsppears to have varied so much in its extent as to 
represent an ethnographical rather than a geographical term. The 
Yueb-ti were in turn pressed by the Ausuns or Ousuns, probably 
the p£?ple of Wu-sun 1 to the north-east of Da-wan described here* 
# af*ter, and who following in the wake of Sus, occupied Tahia. 


That the Yueh-ti were of the same race (not the same tribe) 
as the Sus may be considered probable from the fact that we have 
no record of there being other than three well-known nations of 
Skythians in this neighbourhood at this time : that the Yueh-ti 
tribes occur with the Sakarauli, a presumably distinct Saka name 
in the enumeration of Strabo, and that they are included with thb 


S6s under the name Saore by most classical authors. Tahia, on its 


conquest by the Yueh-ti, was distributed into five governments or 
provinces, m., Hieou-mi, Chouang-mo, Kouci-chouang, Hy-tim 
and Ton-mi. So soon as (he Yueh-ti had settled down in Baktria, one 
branch crossed into Kipin or Ariana and drove the Sus from the 
l^abul valley into the valley of the Helmand. The portion of 
^Kipin annexed by the Yueh-ti was called Kao-fu 8 (K&bul) and its 
people are described as like the Indians in their habits and charac- 
ter. They were more merchants than soldiers, and before the con- 
quest of the Yueh-ti, one part belonged to Parthia, one to the kings 
of Iudia and one to the kings of Kipin. The conquest of Kipiii 
effected by Kliiu-tsi-hi, the chief of the Kouei-chouang or Gu* 
shan tribe, a name of which we have traces iu the city of Gu-sze 
near the great salt marsh to the west of Tangut. Khiu-tsi-hi 
reduced the leaders of the other four tribes 3 to submission, declared 
himself king and imposed the name of his own tribe on . the entire 
nation. 4 1?be conquest of Kipin took place about B. C v 38, for 


Kang-keu wag the Chinese name for Shighu&n or Sogdlana, which- appears 
to have been by Sakas (here Yueh-ti) aa late as B. C. 40, and who were then 
at feud with the Wu-sun : Jour. An th. Inst , V. f 48. * Ma-twan-Iin notes 

The kingdom of Kao-fu was known in the time of the Hans. It is situated to 
the south east of the great Yue-che. It is likewise a considerable state. Theit: 
manners resemble thope of the inhabitants of India and they are gentle and' 
humane,. They carry on much commerce with India. India, Kophcne (K4buf) 
and the country of the Aee are three kingdoms which are conquered by for e« and, 
tostfo weakness ;”Jnd. Ant., IX., IS. .» DeGuignes lias the namesBieow* 

ml, Cboam-mi.Kuei-cboatn, Hie-tun and Kao-fu, which last was estsblf 


theconquest of Kipin. Klaproth gi vc s the names in the text. 

Tableaux histortques de i’Asie, p. 133 : Paris, 1826 : Lassen’s BaktrlaU* 


p. 14s. Other names for the Gu-shan tribe are Kuel-choam Kwdi-dii^il^tspissk^ 
»eh ang. Th4 earlier coins of Kusou'o-Kadphises bear the name of the ~ 
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rear! that it, occurred a century after the deputation of Djang-kilj|^ 
to the Yueh-ti, who were then in Kashg&r. Khiu-isi-hi died at the 
age of eighty and was succeeded by his son Yen-kao-chung, wht> 
may be identified with the Hima-kadphises of the coins. Before 
examining these coins we shall give tho geographical notices of 
the Chinese annals, which in every respect confirm tho results 
Arrived at independently from our examination of western records*, 

Szema Tsien, the Chinese author to whom we are indebted for 

Geosrraphy according account of the embassy of Kien, fur- 

4o the Chinese records. nishes us in bis Shi-ki with further geogra- 
phical indications which shed much light on the political relations 
of this period. According to him Da-wan 1 lay to the south-west 
of the Hiung-nu territory and due west from China some 10,000 K. 
It had seventy subordinate towns and a population of about 7 
100,000. “ The soldiers use the bow and spear and shoot from 

liorse-back. To the north lies Gang-gu ; west, the country of the 
Yueh-ti ; south-west, that of the Tocliari 2 .; north-east, Wii-sun ; 
east. Han-mow and Yu-tien. 3 Wu-sun lies north-east of Da-wan 
about 2,000 It. Its people are herdsmen and of similar manners 
to the Hiung-nu. Its bowmen are 10,000 in number and they 
Are dating and quarrelsome. Formerly they were subject to tho 
Hiung-nu, but now they are in a prosperous condition. They 
marry their near relations and refuse to pay homage at court. 
Gang-gu 4 lies to tho north-west of Da-wan. It is not so large 
Da-wan, but is as large as the country of the Yueh-ti and the man* 
ners and customs of the people are similar. It can muster b0,000 
to 90,000 bowmen. On the south it has relations with the Yueh-ti 
and qp the- east with the Hiung-nu. Im-tsai* 1 ^ or Im-tgai ar-gtm) 
lies to the north-west of Gang-gu some 2;ft()Cf ; it is a& large Hnd 
its customs nre alike. It can muster 100,000 bowmen ; it ‘overlooks 
the great shoreless, marsh reaching to the northern sea. Da-yue-ti 6 
(or the country of the great Yueh-ti) lies west of Da-wan 2,000 or 
3,000 IL The Yueh-ti dwell north of the Gwai-shui. 7 To their 
south is Dahia 8 ; west, Annuli ; north, Gang-gu. Thoy are herds- 
men and nomads with customs similar to those of the Hiung-nti- 
They can muster 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. In former times 

1 Yarkand * Oh the upper affluents of the Ozm. " Khotsnu 

♦I'fcirt of JerghAia 5 On the Syr-darys. , • The Dfilur north, oj the 
Oxvmi ?Om * ^ 
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itbcjr were rash and under-rated the power of the Hinh^nfi and 
-rejected all accommodation. The fliung-nu attacked and routed 
'them 5 Shen-yu the Lao-shang killed their king and made a drinking 
cup out of his skull. Formerly the Yueh-ti dwelt between Dun- 
kwang 1 and KMin, when they were invaded by the Hiung-nfi, they 
were compelled to emigrate to a distance. They passed Da-wan, 
.invaded Da-hia on the west and overcame it. Following the conrse 
..of the Dd-gwai-sbni they fixed their royal residence on its north 
bank. A smaller portion of the tribe which was nnable to accom- 
pany them sought the protection of the Giangs 2 of Nau-shan : this 
branch is known as the smaller Yueh-ti.” 

a An-sik 2 lies west of the Yueh-ti about 1,000 l*.' The country 
is open, the land tilled. It prodnces both rice and wheat. Distilled 
liquors are used. Its cities are like those of Da- wan ; those depend- 
ent on it, large and small, are about one hundred in number. The 
extent of the country is about 1 ,000 li square. It is a very power- 
ful state. It overlooks the Gwai. There are marts where the 

9 

people and merchants meet to buy and sell. Carriages and ships are 
used for the transport of merchandise to neighbouring countries 
perhaps 1,000 off. Silver is used in coins and the- coins bear 
the likeness of their kings. When the king dies, the image is 
immediately changed for that of the new ruler. They write on 
skins of parchment and make books of it. To the west of An-sik 
is TiSou-chi 4 : north, Im-tsai-ar-gan. Tiaou-chi lies about 1,000 
li to the west of An-sik. It overlooks the western sea and is an 
agricultural country producing rice. There are great birds there 
producing eggs like water-jars 2 The inhabitants are very numer- 
ous. They are continually electing petty sovereigns. In 'conse- 
quence An-sik has taken it under its protection, but treats it as a 
foreign country. The country is good but disorderly * * * 

Da-hia lies upwards of 2,000 li south-west of Da-wan, to <h# 
*sottth of the Gwai-sbu.* Generally speaking the country is open* 

- It ias cities and dwellings similar to Da-wan. It has to supreme 
sovereign ; each city and town elects its owu petty ruler. Its sot* 

. diers are weak and cowards in fight. The people are good as mer*^ 
; chants* The Yueh-ti attacked it from the west and completely 

'• . ~ : ’ t' 

1 Now Sbaeban In Kan«uh. ••Tibetan..* 'ParthU. 

rugia. * The l.eo'e egg. Tule’i Marco Polo., II., Mi. 
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subdued it The population is numerous, probably over a million.* 
Its capital is called Lam-shi-ching. 1 There are marts for thq 
purchase and sale of merchandise. To its east lies Shin-dub.*, 
Djang-kien* said that when he was in Da-hia he saw keang 1 bam- 
boo staves and slink (Sze-chuen) clothes. He asked whence they 
were obtained. The people of Da-hia said their traders went to 
the Indian markets, India is distant from Da-hia to the south- 
east about (several) 1,000 li. Generally speaking the country is* 
settled and resembles Da-hia. Its climate is damp and hot. Its 
people use elephants in war.” Thus ends this valuable succinct 
record. 


Beluming to the coins we find amongst those imitating 
apparently Arsacidan models an uniquo 
one 5 bearing on the reverse the legend— 
Tvg&vvovvTog Egaov Sa/ca Koggavov — 4 of the Saka king Heraus/ 


The Saka Heraus. 


The last word 4 Koggavov ’ is by some translated 1 ruler’ and 
is connected by them with the Homeric Greek Kotgavog, but 
besides the great improbability of a Homeric title being revived 
for the first time by a barbarian king, we have evidence to show 


that the word is to be connected with the tribal name of the king.*; 
On the coins of Kadaphes and Kadphisas, 7 we have the forms 
*choran8U 4 korsuf and 4 korsea* in Greek, instead of 4 korranou ’ and 
4 kushatiy 4 khushan 9 and 4 guahari in Arian i 
Kadphisea and Kadap iea. fc jj oge 0 f Kanerki, Ooerki and JBas^^ 

it occurs as 4 korano 9 on coins and as 4 guahari in inscriptions* v 
In the MAnikyala inscription 8 of Kanishka so often quoted ia 
these discussions, Kanishka or Kanerki is styled 44 The increaser 
of the dominion of the Gushans ” ( Mahdrdja Kaneshka Guahutiavaaa 
simvardhaha ), and in the Panjtar inscription 9 we have a second 
reference to a Gushan prince {Maharayasa Qushanasa). It is also 
worthy of remark that the word 4 korano ’ occurs only 19 on those coins 
where the Greek 4 baaileus busileor* or 4 king of kings’ of the* 


1 Diirapsa, Zariaspa. * RhJn-tuh in the Han annals i T’&a-chuh 

in Ma Tuan l in. * Also called Cbanu K@en, the Tchang-kiao «»f deGuIgnef. 

4 The name of a hill in Sse-ehuen producing bambus with long joints and solid' 
hearts known ss male bsinbu* in India. 5 Thomas in J. tt. A. S . IX^SO. 

4 Some connect the 4 3u’ in « Nu-HermteuV and in * with the Sos or 

Bakas and the name Hermteus with Heraus. * Thornes* Pdosep, I. f 145*. 

"J.U.A. *.,XX.,8SS. » Arch., Hep., V . SI. ■ Ths iegend on^be- 

•coin of Herans may appear to be an exception* but his coin does not hear s titibv 
•Tut valent; to * king satraporlsross^ 
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Greek legends is rendered by the Skythic equivalent i rao nano rao / 
We have traces of the latter still in the <Jd Indo-Skvthic province 
of Gujr t 1 in the title ‘ Ha of Junagjirh’; in Gilgit, where the old 
rulers bad the title 4 Ha’ and the old name of which is 4 Sargin’ ; 
throughout BajputAna and the Dakhin in the title ‘ Kao in most 
B6jput clans in the titles 4 Rao’ and 4 Itawat,’ whilst the head man 
of Spiti is still called 4 None,’ and the honorific title 4 Nana’ is 
common amongst the Marathas. It is not clear whether wo are to 
regard the word * korano* as purely the name of a tribe or a ruling 
family and the equivalent of 4 Gushan in the inscriptions or the 
name current in the tribe for a king or ruler and added on in the 
same way as 4 Soterf 4 Dikaias 4 I'heos ’ and the like. In any ease 
it was a title characteristic of the Yueli-ti tribe and may possibly 
be still found in the name 4 Hono applied to the most honoured clan 
in the Hindu-kush 3 If the conjecture that Hima ^Ooemo) Kad- 
pliises is one with Yen kiao-cliang be accepted we may assign to his 
father and the founder of the dynasty, Khiu-tsi-hi, the coins bear- 
ing 4 the legend kozola-kadaphes ehoransu zathou* and on the roverso 
the legend — 4 kushanga yatlwaaa kujula-kaphsasa sacltcha dharma- 
pidasa 7 9 4 the coin of the Kushang king Kujula-kaphsa, the crown 
of the true dharma.’ Have we here 6 the Kushang clan of the Ya- 
tha or Ye-tha, a name by which the Yueh-ti were known later on? 
On a coin of 0«>emo Kad pluses we have the Bnktro Bali legend— 
Maharajasa / { ajadh irajasa sarva-loga iswa* asa M aids war asa Kath- 
pisasa-*-* (Jf ^tbe Maharaja, supreme king, lord over all people, the 
great lord t /lM|biusa.’ In Kujula-kaphsa or Kozola-kaduphes 6 we 
have the representative of tbo Kushang tribe; and if ‘ korano ’ be 
taken to have the same meaning as 4 kushang* we have further 
members of the same family in the Turuslikas of Kashmir — 4 Jiao 
nano rao Kanerki korano,' ‘Rao nano rao Ooerki korano 7 and 
i liao nano rao Bazodeo ko*ano ' Heraus the Saka also bears the 
title 4 korano 9 and he was certainly not of the Gushan clan of the 

1 Ind. Ant., III., 1 93. *Je8alraer, liundr, Kachli, &c. * Bid- 

dulph's 'Tribes of the Hiudoo-koosh,' p. ? 4 . Thomas* 11., 

2ua and J. A. lieu. 9 M Klaproth iu his 1 Tableaux historioueii * write# 

- (p. 135) :■ — 4 Uit auteur Chiuois ij« us h| preud que Ye-ia 6. ait origiiiaireinent 
le nom de la ftituiJJe d* ieurs roi* et qu'il est uevei.u pm* laid eeiut dr mute 
.la nation ; oil le pton -nee hupbi Yi-ta, Leur empire »*£cruuiu dins 1 m aept.duie 
eitcle et les Ye*ta deviureut tribuUireH des TujcA tt We hnve also a 

Kozouio-kadphifi« who may be idee tided with this £ozola-kadaph*B,.but both 
names are read distinctly. . . 
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Kanerki 'group. 


Yueh-ii. We may therefore suggest that the tribal name gradually 
became the title of the ruler, whether the family belonged to the 
Gushan elan of the Tochari or not, and that it was confer* ed on 
the governors of provinces and on such of the conquered race as 
had submitted, but wore allowed to retain their possessions. 

Hima Kadphises or Yen-kiao-chang enlarged and consolidated 
the conquests of his father and extended his 
influence as far as the valley of the Ganges 
to a distance of 3,00() H from the Indus and there reduced the 
country of Tiin-li and its capital Chao-ki-tching, neither of which 
has as yet been identified. The coins which according to numisma- 
tic evidence follow those of Kadphises and which are known as the 
Kanerki-group 1 bring us to a series of kings who are known to us 
by their coins and inscriptions and are also mentioned in contem- 
porary records. Their names occur in a number of inscripitons in 
the Indian-Pali alphabet and dated iu an unknown era which were 
discovered at Mathura tMuthral : — 


Kanishka — Mahdrdja Kanishka , S. 9, 28. 

Huvishka — Maharaja Rdjatirdja devaputra Huvishka , S. 33, 
39, 47, 48. 


Vasudeva — Maharaja Rdjatirdj a devaputra Vim , S. 44 ; and 
Maharaja Rajatirdja •Shdhi Vasudeva , S. 87, 
also with dates 44 and 98. 

Many others with varying dates, but without mfetiofting' the 
name of any king, were found in the same localit^^ We have 
named inscriptions in the Baktrian-Pali character tif Kanishka 
(Bahawalpur) dated in Sew. 11, and again as i Maharaja Kanishka 
Qushanavasa samvardhakaj dated in San. 18, at M&niky&la, and 
one of Huvishka as { Mahdrdja Rdjatirdja Huvishka ,* dated in 
San. 51, on the Wardak vase: in the first and third the Greek 
names of the months are used. Besides tlie^e we have the inscrip- 
tions 8 found by Mr. Lowenthal at Zeda in the Yusufzai district 
in whichr occurs the words i Kanishkasa Rdja iiandharya ' of 
Kanishka Raja of Gandh&ra. There is also a Taxila record 1 in 

1 Thomas* Prinsep. I., 38, 124, »34 : J. R. A. IS., I, 155. Cunningham Arch. 
Rep, III, 38 : V., 5* : Anc. Geogb p 00. Thomas’ Gupta Dynasty, p IS: Arch. 
8ur. Weal. India, 11., 31. J. A. 8. Ben., XXXII., MO. 1 Arch. Rep. V , 57« 

J. A* Si, BdiL, 1868} 5* 4 J» R. A. Si, XSki, - 
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which: the Satrap Liako-Kusuluko speaks of the “ 78th year of* 
the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day of the month 
Fansemus.” The Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the Parthian king 
Gondophares is translated 1 by General Cunningham :— u In the 
26th year of the great king Guduph *ra in the samvat year three 
and onefliundred ( ICO 4- 8), in the month Vais&kh, on the 4th day/ 9 
Mr. Thomas would apply the Seleukidan era to the dates given in 
the Mathura inscriptions of Kanishka and Huvishka. 8 This era 
commenced in the year B. 0. 312, and the difference is provided for 
by assuming the use of a cycle of 100 years, eras appears to be the 
custom in the north-west Himalaya, the suppression of hundreds 
in the dates in common use. Thus in Kashmir, 8 the year 24 is 
given as the date of the composition of the Rdja Tarangini by 
Kalhana, but this really stands for 4,224 of the Kashmir era which 
began in B.C. 3,076. According to this scheme San. 9 of 
Kanishka’s Mathura inscription represents B.C. 2-3. General 


Cunningham 4 and Professor Dowson 6 apply the Vikramfiditya era 
to these dates, which brings out B. C. 48 for the same date, and 
Mr. Ferguson 6 assigns these dates to the Saka era, which would 
give ns 87 A. D., and for reasons given hereafter we accept this 
as most in accordance with facts. The Huvishka of the inscrip* 
tions has been identified with the Ooerki of coins and the Kanishka 
of the inscriptions with the Kanerki of the coins; and in place ^ 
the Gushka or Jushka of the Kashmir chronicles we have Bazodo^ 
or Devaputra V&sudeva, the Sh&hi V&sudeva, a title reproduoed in * 
the Sah&nu-SAhi of the K&laka legend noticed hereafter and in 
the Sah&nu-S&hi of the Gupta inscription on the Allahahad pillar. 
The legend on the obverse of the coins of these Turushkas is the 
same throughout, i Rao nano rao koranoj merely differing 

in the name and the legend on the reverse. The indications 
derived from a study of the coins further show ns that Buddhigift 
was the favoured religion under Kanishka. The coins of Huvishka* 
exhibit traces of the popularity of the Saiva forms, the worship iff : 
the sun-god and Iranian beliefs; but Basdeo 9 s coins are almbsi 

" * Arch, Bep* II , 89 * V , 69 j Ind. Ant IX. 3S8. 1 Baktrtan OoIbCkd® 

Indian J. K. A. 8. IX., 1 * Dr. Btthler on KaahmSr m, J. Si ^.. . 

». A. 8., XII., <1*77). 4 Arch. R.p 111., S9 , V , «0. - 

8 V. * J. H. A. 8. IV. *> : XII., .69, which contain, a ylntM. »«% ,. 

• of the fact. regarding the Saka and Vikrama era* : «ee alto Mm ■fufrf 

pp-a., .- " 
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entirely confined to the Okro (ugra) or terrible form of Siva 
clothed in Indian fashion with trident and noose (pasu) and 
attended by the bull Nandi. As Pasupati, Siva is still supreme 
in the hills from Garhwdl to Nep&l. The general result shows 
that, contrary to tradition, these princes were not synchronous. 1 
Huvishka’s date overlaps the earliest date of V&sudeva by a few 
years, if the latter has been correctly read ; but we cannot recon- 
cile Kanishka’s dates with those of Vdsudeva if they were brothers 
and contemporaries. We may reasonably hold that all that this 
legend intends is that they all belonged to the Bame race or 
family. 

The * Chronicles of Kashmir’ give us the names of Asoka, 

Jaloka and Damodara and, proceeds 1 with 
Notices of Kanishka. . . r 

the narrative thus : — 

•• Ensuite r6gn$rent trois rois nommos Hushka, Juahka et Kaniahka qui 
b&tlrent trois villes designees par le notn de chacun d’eux. Juahka, roi 
vertueux construisit un vih&ra et lea villes do Jushkapura et de J-tyaswAmi. 
Ces rois isms de la race dea Turushkas €taient cepeudant prolecteurs de 
la vertn. 11s ban rent dans Suahka kslietra et dans d’autres contr€en, des 
colleges des temples de Buddha et d’auties edifices. Pendant )e long r&gne de 
ces rois le pays de Kashmir fut, la plupart de temps, cntre les mains des 
Bauddhas dont la force s'accrou par la vie errante. AIo a cent einquante aos 
B*£taient £coul£s depuis remancipation du bienhenreux SAkyasinha dans le fond 
de ce monde passable. Enauite 1’hcureux NAgArjuna fut souverain de qg 
: pays.” 

And again 8 in the time of Lalitdditya we read 

€< Pour montrer manifesteznent l’empreinte de leurs chaines, les Turushkas 
tiennent par ses ordres les bras en atridre et ont la moiti£ de leur tdte 
rasee.” 

'JM* 

There is no doubt * that the c Chronicles’ are in error in as* 
signing only 150 years to the interval between the death of Buddha 
and the accession of the Turushka princes. Hwen Thaang makes 
“the interval 400 years, 4 but in this he commits the same mistake 
that he made in the case of Asoka, who is placed 5 by him only 
100 years^ after the death of Buddha. Though the initial point 
of Hwen Thsang’s chronology is wrong as might be expected from 
the history of the early Buddhist church in China, his relative 

1 Mr. Rhys Davids (Buddhism, p 9SS) gives the order Hnvfsbka, Hushfc*, 
Kanishka, tau ter this arrangement e vidence i» wanting. tTroswr It.* fti 

I ibid, p. 140 : Lsiitidltya reigned #96*789 A.D j ne ibid, L, SOS. 

hur les Cons. Oeo. 
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chronology may be generally accepted and according to this 
Kanishka will have lived three hundred years after Asnka. Now 
we know that Asnka reigned 1 about B. 0. 252-217, and therefor© 
Kanishka may, according to Hwen Thsang, he placed about. 53-89 
A. D- If we refer Kanishka’s dates to the 8aka era his sinvnt 9 
in the Mathura inscription will fall in 87 A. I). Both the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals contain a full account 2 of the great Buddhist* 
council held by Kanishka under the presidency of Vasuhandhu 
and at the jnstigati in of the sage P&rsvika at which five hundred 
monks were present and certain commentaries were composed 
which are mentioned by both Fall Hian and Hwen Thsang. Tho 
latter furnishes 3 us with still further indications of Kanishka’s 
power in the following statement. When Kanishka ascended the 
throne 

“Faiaait scndr ea farce redout&ble aux royaumes voi.mia, ct ^influence 
de sea lois Be reprindait dans lea pays lontaias II organisa ao r arniee et 
e tend it ses donmines juequ’a Fest des monts Ta ng-ling (near the Fanil' r plateau). 
Let princes dependants qui Inbtiaient a Foil at du fleuve c*a gnant la puissance 
de aea armes Ini envoy.iient des otageH.” At this time: — “II ne cr«>yait ui 
an ihdtim:nt du criin?, ni a la remuneration de la vertn ; il m<‘prisnit et calom- 
niait la hi du Buddha ” Whilst hunting one day Kanishka heard of the pro- 
phecy of Sakya that a king by name Kanishka w.mld arise and build a etupa 
over hU relics: “sc Rat ant d’etre deaiguc par l’ancienno prediction du grand* 
saint, il ouvrit a >n ccBur k la foi ct montra un pro fond respect pour la loi de 
Buddha.” 

On the spot he erected a great stupa, and this can be no other 
than the great stupa or tope at M tnikWila 4 already referred to. The 
latest Roman coins found 6 with those of Kanishka in this tope 
bear the d ite B. 0., 43 and these were worn and old. In a second 
tope opened during the Afgh&n war near Jalalabad 0 coins of 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and the Empress Sabina, the wife 
of Hadrian, were found, and the last could not have been minted 
before*120 A. D. In many of the earlier Buddhist works NdgVr- 
juna^is made a con temporary of Kanishka though he was apparently 

i This question Is, however, by no means settled ; Kcru makes Atoka to 
reigiT370-284jB . t\ li d. Ant III. 79. The «tate of Buddha’s Nirvana is also 
still unsettled; the sout ern Bud hist* place it in B C. 543; the Chinese Iff 
B. C. 1* 00 ; others in B. C. iOSV and again others in B C. 380. 

173 (Chinese) s M Csoma, As. Res. XX., p. 4i (Tibetan): Schmidt, Gesch. der 
Oft. Mongol en, p. 315 (Mongolian) : La C< mine’s Vase i lief, p 30, 4:. who 
■hows how Buddhism extended from Kashmir to the K4«>ul va Uy. TurkisUn a ffd 
Tibet. 8 Mem. I. 42, p. 107. 4 An tea p. 403 and Thomas' Prineeifc-* 

I., 90, 138. 9 Ibid,, p. 148. 6 Progs. A. S. Ben., 1878Hfe*' y> 
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earlier, and it is said that it was through his labours that the Bud- 
dhist religion spread through Kashmir and thence throughout the 
Himalaya. Ho is the Niignsena of the Ceylonese books and it was 
with him that the Yona king Milinda held his celebrated disputation. 1 
The Dipfivansaf wiitten in the the fourth century, however, has 
the statement : — “ The Thera who originated from the Kassapa tribe, 
Mnjjhima Durabhisara, Sahadeva, Mdlakadeva, converted the mul- 
titude of Yakkhas (Yakshas, Khasas) in the Himavat and the Thera 
UahArakkhita converted the Yavana region.” It Is probable, 
however, that by the last name Nagasena is intended as he was 
born of a Brahman family and received his initiation 3 at the hands 
of the Buddhist fratermity of the rock Rakkhita and converted 
Milinda king of Sfigal, in the country called Yon.” In the 
vernacular Tibetan 4 Nagasena is called Lugrub and according to, 
Wostergaard’s calculations lived in the first century A.D. He was 
the founder of the great M&dhyamika school of the Muhdydna or 
‘ Great-vehicle ’ which has exercised such influence in northern 
countries. In the Chatiirvinsuti-prabandha of Baja Sekhara, 6 
Nagarjuna is stated to have been a contemporary of Satavahana, 
a synonym for thS founder of the Saka era. In Buddhist records 
the name of Kanishka is placed with that of Asoka as one of the 
great protectors of Buddhism, and on his death, or rather the 
fall of his dynasty, Brahmanising influences became supreme in 
Kashmir: so that when 11 wen Thsang visited that country, he 
found there a king who was attached to Bralimanical views arid 
who is identified by some with Pravarasena II. The summary® 
of Ma-twanlin informs us thajt Shin-tu extended from the south 
west of the Yueli-ti and the kingdom of Kabul (Kaofu) to the 
western sea ami on the east to Pan-khi, and that the Yueh-ti 
slew the kings of those kingdoms and filled their places with 
generals to whom they gave the governorship. Having begonia 
rich and powerful by these conquests, they remained in power 
till the time of the later Hans who began to reign 222* A.D. 
Above we have seen that about this timo they were ousted from 
Kashmir by the Kritlyas and in the plains they were supplanted 
by the Guptas. 

1 Anfea, p. 804. • OldenbeTj^a translation, p. 159. # * Hardy's 

Manuai of BuddfUm, p. 584. 4 Sch’ftarentweit, BiuUhUm n Tibet, p. 90. 

B. B. tt. S , No 91, P 22 v>. 8 IK » 
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Connected closely with the debased form of the corns of 
Basdeo and his imitators come those of the Kshatrapasa or 
n ' satrap dynasty of Gujr&fc, amongst whom 

Satraps of Gnjr&t. the name of Raja Kslmharata Mahdksha- 

trapa Naliap&na is tlie first. The Njlsik inscriptions 1 show^thai , 
his son-in-law Ushavadata Dinikapntra was a Saka, and the COlhs^ 
whilst giving clear legends in the Deva-n&gari alphabet, imitate 
in their devices the forms of the Indo-Skythian coins and'also 
bear rude imitations of Greek letters. These letters appear to be 
an attempt to copy the corrupt form of tlie legend i Rao nanorao* 
as seen on the later Turushka coins. Following and closely 
imitating the better class of i Siuha ’ or so-called ‘Snip coins come 
those of the Guptas and then those of the Vallabhis, each of 
which on numismatic evidence alone is shown to have followed 
the other, and all that we know from inscriptions confirms this 
fact. Dr. Bhan DAji would make this Nahap&na a Parthian 
monarch and descendant of Phrahates and founder of the Saka 
era. But there is nothing to lead us to suppose that his influence 
was other than local, and the evidence inclines to show that be was 
not an ardeut Buddhist. He was a Saka it may be presumed like 
his son-in-law and obeyed the same paramount authority that then 
held India, and that this was the Turushka ruler of Kashmir 
cannot be doubted. 

We may therefore fairly conclude that the Saka era originated 

with Kanishka and that its initial date is 

to bo referred to his consecration on the 

4th March, 78 A. D. We cannot, however, ignore the current 

traditions on the subject that it was dated from the destruction of 

the Sakas by S&liv&han. The Saka era is, however, so closely 

connected with that known as the Viknuna era commencing with 

1 Ind. Ar.n, IX., 10. * J. B. B R. A. 8., VIII., 238. f Ibid 

s the ua e Sakasena occhtb in an inscription in the Kanheri cares : see also- ; J; 
Olden berg In*!. Ant , X.. for an inti renting note on the Af*A series of 

coin*.* There is evidence both from the < oins and the inscriptions to show that 
Kalmpina was thj head of one line of Ksliatrxpas and Chashtana was the head 
of another As observed (J B. B. R. A. 8., IX., 1 ; XIII , 351) the < 

Kahapana are formed on an Indo-Skytbian model showing the national 
whilst the head has a Greek < rigin : the coins of Chathtana rntps 4 
'chuiiya 'symbol instead like those of other South- Indian dynast! es 


Vikrama and Saka eras. 



makes hi n an officer of Kujuia kara Kadphises. Arch. Rep., ia&^ 
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the new moon of March, B. C. 57, that the two must be considered 
together. We shall first take the local traditions. Both ^hese eras 
are current in Kumaon ; the first occurs in the earlier flistoricai , 
documents and is used by the Khasiya population and the second 
appears tn the later literary and religious compositions. Accord- 
ing^ to the received Kumaon version of the It&j&vali twenty-nine 
.princes ruled in ludraprastha, beginning with Parikshit and ending 
with Laclihmi Oliand. The last prince of this line was murdered by 
Mantri Mitrasena, who was succeeded by nine members of his family, 
ending with Mathimal Sena. He in turn was slain by his minister 
Birbahu (or Dhirbahu), whose descendants ruled in ludraprastha for 
fifteen generations ending with Udai Sena. The names of the fourth 
dynasty are taken from my copy, Tod, Ward and Cunningham 


My copy. 

Reigned. 

Ward l t 24. 

Tod I., 46. 

Cunningham, J. 
A.S. B., Vll. f 24 

Dhirndhara ... 

Y. m. d. 

42 7 24 

Dhoorandhara. 

Dhoodscna. 

Y onadhara. 

Siiuilliima ... 

35 10 12 

Senod iliata. 

Sendhwaja. 

Senadhwaja. 

Saina ... 

41 10 8 

Maliakataka. 

Mahagnuga. 

Mahiganga. 

Mahaj-iya 

30 4 1 

Malm-yodka. 

Nuda. 

Mahajodlia. 

IRranaiha ... 

28 5 28 

Nat ’ha. 

Jewana. 

Sarma. 

divara/na 

42 2 15 

Jcevana-nja. 

Oodya. 

Jivansiruj, 

Udayasaina ... 

35 7 22 

Outlay a sena. 

Jcliula. 

Umed-sen. 

Idiipila .o. 

52 3 8 

Viiuthachala. 

Ananda. 

Anandajala. 

Rakshapaia ... 

‘ 2G 0 0 

Raja pala. 

Uajpala. 

Kajapala. 


My copy of the R6jiivali states that Rakshapaia (R ijap&la) was 
slain by Sukudatta, who after a reign of 95 years was expelled by 
Bir Vikram&ditya, that the latter reigned for 93 years and was 
slain by his successor Samantapala. Ward 1 writes This last 
monarch ( ll&jap&la) giving himself up to effeminate amusements, 
his country was invaded by Shakdditya, a king front the Kumaon 
mountains, who proved victorious and ascended the throne after 
Rdjapala had reigned twenty-five years. The famous Vikramfi- 
ditya in the fourteenth year of the reign of Shak&ditya, pretending 
to espouse -the cause of R&jap&la, attacked and destroyed Shaka- 
ditva and ascended the throne of Dehli, but afterwards l&t his 
life ifr a war with Slmlivdhana, king of Pratisthana, a country to 

: 1 Vflfcd f s authority is a Brahman named Mrityunjaya, whose work was pub- 

lished in 1808 A D. Goul i we haw trusted these stitements our work would 
have beefitmuch lightened, but in seeking for corroborative evidence ,wo hgyo 
discovered their . worthlessness and have by a series of negative conclusion* 

, atjrifed at some positive inductions as to the origin of the Khaims of Kumaon. 
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the south of the river Narmada. Vikramasena, the infant son of 
Vikram&cUtya, was raised to the throne, but was supplanted by 
Samtidrap&la, a yogi. Vikramaditya and his son reigned ninety- 
three years.” Tod writes of Rajpala that “he carried his arms 
into Kumaon, but was killed by Snkwanti, the prince of that 
region under the Himalaya, who seized on Indraprastha or Dehli, 
whence he was expelled by Sak&ditya or Vikramaditya.” Tod 
again quotes from his authority : “ Sukwanta, a prince from, the 
northern mountains of Kumaon, ruled fourteen years, when he 
was slain by Vikramnditya, and from the Bliarat to this period 
2,915 years have elapsed.” General Cunningham writes that 
Indraprastha was taken by Sak&ditya or Sukwanti in B.C. 57, 
and was retaken by Vikramnditya SnkAri. According to all modern 
tradition the author of the Vikrama era bears the title 4 Sakdri* 
from having destroyed the Sakas, whilst SaHvahana, who established 
the Saka era 135 years later, is held to be one with a second 
Vikramaditya who also triumphed over the Sakas. Mritvunjaya 
makes Sdlivdban the conqueror of the Vikramaditya, who slew 
Sukwanta ; so that we aro in this dilemma that some Hindu legends 
refer to only one defeat of the Sakas, whilst in others tho two eras 
aro explained as commemorating two defeats. For the numerous 
references to Vikramadityas in the later Indian records from the 
inscriptions of Chandragupta onwards we must refer the reader 
to Wil ford’s celebrated essay in which he identifies some nine 
Vikramas and almost as many Sdlivdhanas and endeavours to 
educe order from chaos with the result that one feels more 
bewildered than enlightened at the end of the argument. 

We shall now examine the evidence as to tho age of Vikra- 

Legends. maditya which may be reduced to three 

heads : (a) legends ; (6) express statements 
in authorities and (c) actual use in inscriptions. It would be 
unprofitable to state the legends at greater length than we have 
done, but one deserves some further notice as much conjecture has 
been built on it by many writers. It is found in the oft-quoted - 
memorial verses containing the names of the nine gems of 

L«^oI Vikr.midit,.-, court. Hey W»r to- 

occur for the first time in a work called tbb 

» Cunningham, Arch. Report, I, IS». * As. Keg., IX., W. 
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JyotirvidAbharana , which Hall 1 believes to be not only pseudony- 
mous, but also of recent composition. The passage runs;— c< Now 
has this treatise been composed by me in the reign of the*; august 
Vikram&rka, Lord of M&lava and most eminent king of kings ; in 
the assembly of which same king Vikrama are, as assessors, Sanku, 
the eloquent Vararucbi, Mani, Ansudatta, Jishnu, Trilochaua, Hari, 
and" Gliatakarpara, and also other literary men, amongst whom 
Amara Sinha is first and these also belong to King Vikramurka’s 
court: Satya, Var&ha-mihira, Sruta Sena, Bndaniyana, Manittha, 
Kum&ra Sinlia, and other astronomers, such as myself. Dlian- 
wantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, Vetala Bhatta, Ghata- 
karpara, Kalidasa, the celebrated Var&ha Mihira and Yararuohi 
are the nine gems in the court of’ King Vikrama.” A description 
of the government is then given and the number of the soldiers 
of Vikrama, and that after destroying 555 millions of Sakas, he 
established the Saka era. Mention is next made of his conquest 
of the Lord of the country of Rum, the king of the Sakas,” 
whom he brought to Ujjayini to adorn his triumphal entry. The 
author dates his work in Kali-yuga 30d8 or B.O. 33, but the 
style and languago is comparatively modern, and though ho calls 
himself K&lidasa and one with the author of the Raghuvansa, there 
are reasons for doubting the statement and Weber places him as 
late as the sixteenth century. 2 No argument for or against the 
existence of the Vikrnniddifya can therefore be derived from the 
occurrence of this tradition beyond this, that the writers named 
are known not to be earlier than the sixth century, and therefore 
cannot be referred to the first century B. 0. 

We shall now quote the Musalmdn writer* AI Biriini, who is 
after all the principal authority on Indian 
eras. He wrote m the early part of the 
eleventh century and gathered his information at first hand 
in India, and is trustworthy, careful and accurate in his 
remarks. After describing the eras in use amongst the Indians 
Al Biruni tells us that they ordinarily employed the eras of 
Sri Harsha* Vikram&ditya, Saka, Btdlabha and Gupta. The 

1 Benares Magazine, VII., 276 (185S) :see also Wilson, VI., viii., and Bh£n D£ji, 
J. B. B. R. A. 8., 1882, 26. ■ Hist. £nd. Lit, p 201. * Frag- 

ments Arabes et Persanes inedits relatifs a 1 inde by II. Reinaudi Paris, 1845* 
and J. A. 8. Paris, 4th Ser., IV., 280, Vowson s Elliot. 
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.first was dated 400 years before that of Yikram&ditya, but' hs 
adds 

“ r*ru dans I’almanach deCachemire cetfe c*re reciilfe aprt's celle de VIk- 
ram&ditya de 664 ana. II in’ cat done venu des doutea qne jn’ai pas trouve moyen 
de resoudre.” This would give the year 607 A D for the initial year of the era 
Of Sri Hareha. The era of Vikramaiitya himself was calculated by taking 349, 
which was multiplied by 3 and made 10S6, to which was added the years of the 
Jovian cycle of 69 years that had passed. This might lead us to suppose that the 
era was not known until after 1096 and indec 1 lieinaud in a note on this passage 
states that it commenced in 959 A.D., but we have an inscription of this century 
" expressly dating from the Vikramaditya era. Al Hi r uni then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the Sika era:-- 11 ' T/ere de Saca, nunmeo par Its Indiens Sacakula, esfc png- 
terieure & celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est lc nom u’un prince qui a 
eegne sur les cent reus situees ehtre i’lndus et ia mer. Sa residence emit placee 
au centre de Tempi re dans la contree nomraee Aryavartha. Les Indiens le fond 
naitre dans une classe autre que celle des Sakya : quclques uns pretend ent qiTil 
etait nn Sou Ira ct original re de la ville de Mansoura. II y en a memo qui disent 
qu’it n’etait pas de race indienne et qu*il tirait son origine des regions occiden- 
tales. Les peupies eurent beaucoup k sonffrir do son despotisme, jusqiTa ce qu’it 
lenr vint du secours de Torient. Vikramaditya maTcha contre lui, mit son artnee 
en deroutc et le tna sur le territoire de Korour, situe entre Moultan e la chateau 
. de Louny. Cette epoque devint ecldbre, a cuu*e de la joie quo les pcuples resen- 
tirent de la mort de Saca et on la choisit pour Sre, principal ement chez lea 
metronomes.” 

Here the Saka era is clearly assigned to the destruction of the 
Sakas by VikramAditya. Al Birtini however adds : — 

D’un autre cdtt% Vikram&ditya re^ut le titrede 1 Sri* k cause de Thonnenr 
qu’il s’etait acquis. Da reste Tintervalle qui s’est tcoule entre T£re de Vikramfc- 
ditya et la mort de Saca prouve que lc vainqueur n’etait pas le cel&bre Vlk- 
ram&ditya mais un autre prince du- n eme nom.” It is somewhat satisfactory 
to see that the difficulties regarding the assignment of this ira areas old as the 
eleventh century. 

Al Biruni then explains the Ballabha and Gnpta eras : — 

“Ball aba, qui a donne aussi son nom a nn lire etaifc prince de la ville de 
Ballabha, au midi de Anhalwara, k environ trente yojanas de distance. L'dre 
de Ballabha est postcrieure it celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en service on pose 
l’dre de Saca et Ton en die k la foie le cube de 6 (216) ct le carr£ de 6 (26). Ce 
qui reste est 1’dre de Bailaba. Quant au Gupia Kala (l’fcre des Qnptas) on 
emend par le mot gvpu des gens qui, dit-on, ctaient mcchants ct puissant* et PSrfc f 
qni porte lenr nom est l’cpoque de leur extermination. Apparement, BaHab* 
enlvir. immediaferaenfc les Guptas; car Tfcre des Guptas commence aussi Tan f49 
do Tire de Saca. L'£redes astronomes commence Tan 587 de T$re de ■: 

C’est 4 cette 4re qn'ont ete rapportees les tables Kanda Khataka de Brahiqagnptfl&^ 
D’aprds cela en Ven tenant k Tan 400 de l’&re de Yezderdjed, on se trouve *££$$$£ 
Panose 1488 do Tdre de Sri Harsh*, Tan 1088 de T$re de Vikramftttttjejj 
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053 de 1’dre do Saca, Van 713 de l'£re de Ballaba et de cello des Guptas. D*un 
autre c6te, lea tables Kanda-Khataka comptent 360 ans, le Pancha SIddhantaka 
de Var&ha Mihlra 526 ans, la Karana Sara 132 an* et la Karana Ti)ak£ 19 ana. 
lies anuses quo j'ossigne aux tables astronomigues sont les annees adoptees par 
les indigenes eux-in£mes afin de douner plus d’exactitude k leurs calculs.* 
* * * Dejfr je me suis excuse sur Vimperfection de ce qui est dlt ici et j*al 
avert! que les resnltats quo je presente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les 
nombres qui ex cadent celui de cent. Jc ferai reinarquer de plus que j’ai 
vu les Indiena, lorsqu*ils veulent marquer 1 'annee de la prise de Somnath 
(par Mahmud) evenement qui eut lieu Van 416 de Vhcgire et Van 947 de l’&redo 
Saca je les ai vus ccrire 242 puis au-despous 6(»6 puis eucQre au-dessous 99 enfln 
additioner le tout ensemble $ le qui donne l'6re dc Saca. On pout induire 
de la quo le nombre 242 indique les annees qui precedent l’epoque ou les Indiena 
commencement & se servir d'un cycle de cent et que cet usage commen$a avec 
V&redes Guptas. D’apr&s cela, le nombre 606 iiidiqnerait les samvatsaras de cent 
complets 9 ce qui ponera.it chaque samvatsara k 101. Quant au nombro 
99, ce seraient les annees qui se sont ecu u lees du snmvatsara non encore 
revolu, e'est ce qui est cn effet : j'ai trouve la confirmation et Vecla>r- 
cissement de cela dans les tables astronmniques de Durlab, le Moultanien : on y 
lit s — “ cris 848 et ajoutc ic Loka-kiita, e'est* &-dire, le comput du vulgaire $ 
le produit marquera Vsnnee de 1'fcre de Saca.’* En effet, si nous ecrivons l’unnce 
de l'fcre de Saca qui correspond k l’anneo actuello et qui est 1 i’annee 953 et que 
nous retranchion* de ce nombre In qnantite 848 il restcra 105 pour la Loka-kala, et 
Vontiee de la ruine de Somnatti t unbera sur la nombre 98." This L*ka kala was 
in use in Kashmir, but the cycle varied according to the place. “Les personnes 
qui se servent de V&re de Haea et ce sont les astronomes, commcncont 1 ’annee au 
mois de Chaitra. 1 On dit que les habitants de plusieurs des coo trees qui sont 
voisines dc Cachemire font cmimencer I’annoe an mois de Bhadrapada 3 et qu’ils 
comptent cn ce moment 84ans. Ceux qui habitent entre (Baraduri) * * et Mari 
la foot tons commeucer au mois de K&rtika, 4 et ils comptent main tenant 110 
aunees. On pretend que les peuples du Cachemire se trouvent k present dans la 
eix&me annee de leur cycle. Les inhabitants de Nairhar au dela de Mari jitsqu'aux 
limites de T&keahar et de Loh&or commcncent tous leur annees au mois de Man*. 
kbev* et sont main ten ant arrives k leur 18?e annee ; ils sont imit£s en cela par 
les hftbitents de Lanaik, je veux dire Lamghan. J’aientendu dire anx habitants 
du Multan que tel etnit aussi rusage des habitants du Sind et de Kunauj et que 
dans ces pays, on avait coutume de comtnencer 1 'annee a la conjonction du mois 
de Mankh*$ f pour les peuples de Multan, ils ont renonce, il y a un petit nombre 
d’unnties a cet usage, et ils ont adoptd la m&hode suivio tn Cachemire, o’est-k- 
dire qu *k Vexemple des Cachemiriens ils oommeacent Vannce k la conjonction da 
mois de Chaitra. 1 * 


This extract gives ns the only notice from Arabian sources that 
Observations on A! be relied upon regarding the chronology 

Birtini’t account. of t h e Hindus at this early period. There 


1 This shows that this chapter was written by AP Bir&ni in 1031. A JX , 
' Chait, March-ApVU. * BhAdon, August-September. 4 Kartik, Oo* 

to ber-Nov ember. • Mangtir, November- Decembers 
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cun be no doubt but that A1 Birdni correctly represents the opi- 
nions current iu liis time, and he shows conclusively that even then 
contradictions were rife that could not be explained. His descrip- 
tion of the mode in which he Baw the people calculate the Saka era 
is interesting. The person using the era first put down the number 
342 and then added to it the cycles of 101 years that had elapsed 
and then the number of years in the current cycle. Thus th&yefer 
947 Saka was obtained by putting together 242 + 600 + 99 J and 
A1 Biruni gives as his opinion that 242 Saka was the year of that 
era in which it was introduced into use in the country in which he 
then was. This would give us 3 19-20 A. D., or the initial date of the 
local era adopted by the Brahmanising Vallabhis ns distinguished 
from that of the foreign Indo-Sky thian Buddhists. This date marks 
the decliue of the Turtishka dynasty in Kashmir, and all indica- 
tions lead us to suppose that early in the fourth century ■ there was 
a great Indian revival in the countries to the south-east of the 
Indus. For some reason unknown tous the Arabian writer styles the 
Guptas i a wicked aud powerful race, * but this may simply mean 
that they were opposed to the people of the country in which 
A1 Biruni was at the time and from whom he received his informa- 
tion and cannot be considered as an expression of critical opinion 
on his part regarding their conduct. There is no doubt that 
At Birdni is wrong in assigning, in accordance with the popular 
tradition when he wrote, the initial date of the Saka era to the 
destruction of the Sakas, for as we have seen that race was a power 
in India long subsequent to the year 78 A. D. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss here the initial date of the Gupta era or to explain 
the second error of Al Biruni in assigning the iuitial date of the 
Gupta era to that of their extermination. The Vallabhi inscriptions 
are dated from 311 to 348 in an era beginning in 319 A.D., but it 
does not follow that the Gupta dates can be referred to the same 
.initial date. Indeed General Cunningham gives good grounds for 
believing that the initial date of the Guptas is 167 A. D., and this 
we shall consider hereafter. However, Al Birdni’s errors are cleaily ‘ 
those of his informants, and had he stated anything else,, we should 

1 On the Guptas, see Mr. Fergusaon, J. R. A. S., IV., si ? XII., »59 - Mr- : 
Thomas' Gupta Dynasty, London, 1876 : Dr. Oldenburg. In. Ant. X , SIS : jflSjLC 
General Cunningham, Arch Rep., IX., 16, aud X. f 1JS, where the subject '-IrMBSu' 
discussed in detail. ' . 
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have good grounds for doubting his veracity, for as we have seen the 
popular legend regarding the origin of the Vikrama era was cur- 
rent in his time. 

Before proceeding further w.e shall quote the passages in the 

i Chronicles of Kashmir’ bearing on the 
Chronicles of Kashmir. , , . , , , - 

question of Vikrama and his date and for 

this purpose will quote from Troyor’3 translation 1 

'• Dans le meme temps (the death of Hiranya) l’heureux Vikramflditya 
appel6 d’un autre nom Harsha, reunit comine empercur a Ujayini l’empire de 
l’lnde sous uri seul parasol. La deesse Sri servit ce roi qui etait combl6 d'un bon- 
heur merveilleuxy en s'altachant a lui avec plaisir, ay ant abandonnee pour Ini 
les bras de Ilari et les quatre ocCans. Employ ant la fortune com me moyen 
d’utilite, il fit fleurir des talents e'est ainsi qu’encore aujourd’hui lea hommes 
des talents se trouvent la tete haute au milieu des riches. Ayant d'abord ddiruit 
les Sakas il rendit lejier le fardcau de l’ccuvre de Hari, qui doit descendre sur 
la terre pour exterminer les Mlechchhas.” 

Vikramfiditya 2 placed the poot Matrigupta on the throne of 
Kashmir. In an earlier 1 passage it is stated * 

« Ayant fait venir ensuite, d’un autre pays, Prat&pA Htya, parent du roi Vik- 
ram&ditya, ils lc sacrcrent souverain de l’empire. D’autres induits en erreur, ont 
8crit que ce Vikramidifcya fut le meme qui combattit les Sakas; mais cette 
version eat rejetee.” 

Here we have distinct mention of two Vikramadityas belong- 
ing to Kashmir, tbe earlier one at a distance of twenty-two reigns 
after the Turushkas and the later one after Toramana and Hiranya 
and clearly to be identified with the great Chakravartti Raja 
Vikramdditya. Toramana and Hiranya were brothers and tbe 
name of the former is known to us from inscriptions and coins. 
The inscriptions occur at Er&n and Gwalior and the Bran inscription 
appears to be connected with that of Budhagupta dated in 165 of 
the Gupta era. 4 Mr, Thomas reads 180 on a coin of Torain&na and. 
T)r. Mitra read 180 plus some other figure on the Erdn inscription. 

We have evidence of the very early use of the Sakh era not only 
Early use of the Paka 10 India but in other Buddhist countries. 
era * According to Alwis, 5 the era most 

familiar to the Ceylonese is the 4 Saka Waraaay which is thsMyear 
of some king of the continent of Asia whose name is Saka and who 

1 The authorities are Wilson’s essay on the Uindu 
Res., XV\, i, which is only an abstract translation, and 
tton, Paris, 1840 ‘ Troyer. II., 75. 9 W' 

Hen..* XXX., 277, Thomas’ Vrfnsep, I. 840. On tl 
see Jamming haul, Arch, Hep., 111., 810 . 1 J. B. B 
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history #»f Kashmir fas As* 
Trover’s text and tranala- ' 
f , 9 p. 48. 4 J» A. fiL 

ais Torantins question, 

I. R. A. gby lSfiS-Sjtyp. IS*. 
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was said to Le the head of the royal house of Yavana." According 
to Sir S* Baffles, 1 the Javan era is called that of Aji-Saka, on whose 
arrival in Java it is supposed to have commenced it begins in 75 
A.D. In Bali, the Saka era (Saka Warsa Chandra ) is also in use 
and starts from 78 A D., and the difference between the initial era in 
Java andB&li is supposed to be due to the use of the lunar year by the 
Javans on their conversion to JslSm and of the solar year by the 
people of £&li. One of the earliest Javan traditions makes Tri- 
tresta, the husband of Bramani Kali of Kfimboja, the first Indian 
immigrant in Java, and he was slain by another Indian adventurer, 
Watu Gunung of Desa Sangala (PanjAb). In Siam,* the word 
for era is 1 Sa-ka-rat,' but there the sacred era commences with 
the Nirv&na of Buddha and the popular era with the introduction of 
Buddhism in 638 A.D. In both Tibet, 3 China and Siam, the cycles 
of 60 years and of 12 years are also in use and, as we have seen, the 
cycle of 60 years was in common use iu India at an early period. 


In the B&d&mi inscription 4 of the Chalukya Mangaliswara occurs 
the following statement : — “ Sri Mangaliswara who victorious in 
battle — in the twelfth year of his reign — five hundred years having 
elapsed since the coronation (or anointment, abhibheka) of the king 
of the Sakas.” Here we have a very clear and distinct statement 
that, as might naturally be supposed, the era takes its name from 
its founder. The ordinary expression in the grants of the Chalu~ 
kyas in recording a date is in the same terms as the preceding ; 

Saka era in inecrip- thus in the Aibole grant, 6 6 five hundred 
tiou ^ and six years of the Saka king having 

elapsed/ ‘ six hundred and sixteen years of the Saka 6 king 
having elapsed 9 and in an old Coorg document 7 when the 
eight hundred and ninth year of the time past since the Saka 
king was current. 9 Hone of these inscriptions give out an uncer* 
tain sound and in some hundreds of grants of the first eight 
centuries the Saka era is called the Saka nripa kdla , Sitka Adla f 
Sakendra kdla , Saka bhtipa kdla 9 and the like, without any allu|i<m;; 


/of Java, It, 66s Crawford's Hist Ind. Arch , I., >100. Buddhism 
*ppe*rs to been introduced into Ceylon in the third century before Christ * 
into Barms lo the fifth century after Christ > info Siam in the seventh eebtm^ ¥ 
end into Java, ttdli and Sumatra in the sixth century, • Crawford’s i 

ba&sy to Siam, p. 390. * fechiagentweit, Buddhism in Tibet; 

Mt»d Ant., III.* 800 1 VL, *08 \ X., 57 1 A rob. Sur. West India, II., 887 
‘ ” Bi B. ^ ‘ * ” 


•Iod. Ant., V, 08; 
i Jbidn P. 109. 


> B. A, S., IX., 818. 


•lud.Ant, 
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to the destruction of the Sakas and clearly showing that ihe era 
was named from the accession of a Saka king. In a Jaina legend 
published 1 by the late Dr. Bhau DAji, a story is brought in to 
explain the origin of the Baka era which is in many ways very 
instructive for our purpose. Gardhabhilla, R&ja of Ujain, is there 
said to have offended the sister of the sage K&laka and paid no 
heed to the saint’s remonstrances. Kdlaka on this proceeded to* 
the west bank of the Indus, where the kings were called Sabi and 
the supreme king had the title Sah&nu-SAhi. He induced a SAhi 
and a number of nobles to return with him to nindukadesa (India) 
and proceeding by GujrAfc they reached Ujain and dethroned 
Gardhabhilla. The SAlii became RAja of Ujain and the nobles* 
who accompanied him became feudal chiefs. Because they came* 
from Saka-kula, they were called Sakas and thus originated the 
* Saku vansa.* VikramAditya, son of Gardhabilla, overthrew this* 
SAhi, but one hundred and thirty-five years afterwards a Saka 
again became king and introduced his era. Whilst corroborating 
the inscriptions as to the origin of the Saka era this legend intro- 
duces the modern explanation of the origin of the Vikrama era, 
which apparently first appears in the writings of the astronomers. 
Aryabhata, the oldest of the Indian* astronomers, does not mention* 
either the Vikrama or Saka era.* Varaha Mihira, who is supposed 
to have written towards the close of the sixth century, informs us 
that the Sakendra-kdla commenced in the year 3179 of the KAli-* 

yuga and again calls it as usual Saka-bhdpa - 
Astronomers. _ . . _ ... 

kala. Brahmagupta, who wrote m the 

seventh century, speaks of so many years having elapsed at 
the * end of ,S&ka.’ Bhattotp&la, writing in the middle of the- 
tenth century, explains the phrase ‘ Sakendra-kdla’ thus : — 
“ Saka means king of the Mlechchha tribe and the time when they 
were destroyed by Vikram&ditya deva is properly known as Saka.” 
Again Bhaskar&chtrya, writing in the twelfth century, gives, the 
years of the K&li-ynga “ to the end of the Saka king,?' ‘ Sa&a 
nripdntaS Even amongst the astronomers it was not un||j: the*' 
seventh oentury that we find the slightest hint ofjjihe Saka era 

1 J. B. B. B. A. 8., IX. , 189, 154, and W Ilford In As. Res., IX., ISO, 8ro. la, 
•a old Jalna work It is stated that 1*5 years after'Vikrama baring passed again, 
the Sakas expelled Vikramaputra and conquered lha kingdom* J . B. 

IX, 141. *,J, B. 8 ,yill 4 S40: Wohof^-Htsalad, 
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being considered as commemorating the destruction of the Sakas, 
and not even then was the Vikrama era in use. 

Dr. Bhau D&ji states that we do not meet with the assertion 
that the Saka era commenced with the destruction of the Sakas 
until the eighth century, and again that not a single inscription or 
copper-plate grant is dated in the Vikramaditya Sanvat before the 
eleventh century, and tin’s era was introduced on the revival of 
Jainism in Gujrat. 1 Even then there is much confusion in its use, 
for the S vc tam haras make their great 
Scholars. teacher Mah&vira live 470 years before 

Vikramaditya, whilst the Digambaras make him live 605 years 
before Vikramaditya, the difference of 135 years being the exact 
time between the Vikrama and Saka eras. General Cunning- 
ham in ono of his reports* writes: — “My impression is that 
Kanishka was the real founder of the era which is now known 
by the name of Vikramaditya. The Vikramaditya to whom tradi- 
tion assigns the establishment of the era is now known to have 
lived in the first half of the sixth century A .IV 1 think it probable, 
therefore, that be billy adopted the old era of the Indo-Skythians 
by giving it his own name: The earliest inscription that I am 
aware of dated in the Vikrama era is San. 81 1 or 754 A.D.” Sub- 
sequently 3 he refers to an inscription at Jlialra Patan dated in 
San. 748 and alters Tod’s assignment of it to the Vikrama era on 
the grounds that : — u As the Sfinvat of Vikramaditya does not 
appear to have been in use at this early period the true date of the 
inscription, referred to the Saka era, will be 185 years later or 826 
A.D.” No better authority could be quoted for the inscriptions in 
the Bengal Presidency. Dr. Burnell states that the Vikrama- 
Sanvftt is all but unknown in southern India except in the Dakhin. 4 
Mr. Fleet shows that the date of Dantidurga (eighth century) is 
erroneously 6 supposed to have been recorded in both the Saka and 
Vikrama eras, and he adds 6 “ As far as my experience goes it 

1 J. B. B. B. A. S , IX., 145, 242. * Arch Rep., II., 68. » ibid. 

p 266. 4 Elements South Indian Palaeography, p. 7 S. * Ind. Ant/ 

6 J bid., p. 187. This Vikmujadi I ya is reported in his inscription 
to have said * Why should the glory of the kii-gs Vikramaditya and Nanda 
be a hindrance any longer ? He, wiih a loudly-uttered command, abolished that 
(era) which has the name Saka and made that (era) which has the Chalukva 
figures,” alluding to the foundation of the CbAiukya Vikrama era which Mr. Fleet 
has shown to start from February in, io76. The mention of Vikramddltya here : 
undoubtedly shows that the Vikrama era was known, but was siot in use/ 
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(the Vikrama era) was never used either before or after the 
time of Vikram&ditya VI. (1075 A.D.) by the western Cha- 
lukyas and Cb&lukyas nor by the Rashtrakutas, who tempora- 
rily supplanted them in western India ; nor by the feudatories 
of those dynasties; nor by the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi.” 
Dr. Biihler, however, quotes two early inscriptions assumed to 
be dated in the Vikrama era: (1) the Gurjara grant 1 of Jayab- 
hata of u the year 486, which seems to be dated in the Vikrama 
era”; and (2) the P&thau inscription 2 of Sanvat 802 recording 
the accession of Van a raj a which 66 can be referred to no other 
era.” But in both these instances there is room for very 
much doubt. From all that we have gathered concerning the use 
of this era these apparent exceptions will, hereafter, be explained. 
With regard to the latter we have a note of the editor to say 
* r Having examined this latter (Vanaraja’s inscription at Pathau) I 
am in doubt of its genuineness ; possibly, however, it may be a 
copy of an older one; but if a copy may the mode of , dating not 
possibly be an interpolation?” With regard to Jayabhata*s grant 
the argument rests on certain assumptions that lie must have been 
the son of Dadda I. and father of L)adda II. and that as his date is 
San. 486 and the records of Dadda II. are dated in Saka 380-417, 
the former date must refer to some other era and presumably to 
that of Vikramaditya. Now the genealogical portion of this date 
of Jayabhata has been lost and all the arguments advanced are so 
open to correction that we must decline to accept this solitary 
instance as evidence of the use of the Vikram&ditya era at this 
early period. There is nothing to show why Jayabhata should 
depart from the practices of his predecessors and snecessors 
without expressly naming the new era. The third instance quoted 
by Dr. Biihler has been shown to be due to an error of the 
translator. 3 The name Saliv&hana so often connected in modern 
times with the Saka era does not occur in this relation in any 
ancient records or manuscript. 4 A S&tav&hana family reigned at 
Paithan on the GodAvari when the Sinha dynasty ruled in GjajrAt, 
and Gotamiputra or S&takarni of this raoe is styled in an inscrip* 
tion as the ‘ establisher of the glory of the family of S&tavAhana' 

Hud. Ant* V., 110 * Ibid , p. 1 IS. * Ind. Ant., VIII./l5l. 

4 J. B. B. B. A S. t VIII., *87 : Hemachandra makes SKtavAhana havt the 
synonyms H&Ia, Sftlav&hana, SAithan* 
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by reason of his conquests over the Sakas, Yavanas, Palhavan and 
his being the destroyer of the descendants of Kshahar&ta. This 
power was of short duration, for Rudra Duma in an inscription 
records his success against Satakarni or Gotarniputra and the sub* 
mission to him of the same countries that Gotarniputra, lord of 
Dakshinapntha, gives in his list of conquests. In the country 
where this Satnvahana dynasty lived and ruled there is no attempt 
to assign to it any connection with the Saka era. We have now 
shown — 

(a) that the Saka era was instituted by the Buddhist king 
Kanisbka ; that it spread though his influence to all Buddhist 
countries : 

(b) that there is no early mention of its being intended to mark 
other than the anointment or consecration of the Saka king until 
the seventh or eighth century: 

(c) that the Vikrama era was not used until at least the eighth 
century, and consequently that the popular traditions assigning both 
eras to victories over the Sakas are incorrect, and that there is no 
real connection between the name of the founder of either era and 
Kunt'ion* 

We shall now inquire how these traditions arose. 

There are three different reasons given for the founding of the 
Vikram&ditya era : — 

(a) that it was an invention of the astronomers : 

The origin of the Vik- (M that it was to commemorate the 

rama era. freeing of the people from debt : 

(c) that it was to commemorate a great victory over the 
Sakas. 

In the Jaina Rdjdvali-kathe , a work written in ancient Kana* 
rese, 1 it is recorded that : — “ Then was born in Ujjayini, Vikramd- 
ditya, and he by his knowledge of astronomy having made an 
almanac established his own era from the year Rtidirodg&rj, the 
605th year after the death of Varddhamana ” Now Varddham&na is 
the Jaina teacher Mah&vira, who died in B.C. 661, and consequently 
the Vikcam&ditya referred to lived in B.C. 56 and is one with 

1 lod. Ant,, 111, 1ST. 
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the author of the Vikrama era. The accurate Al Birtini notes 
that in his time the Vikrama era was used principally by astrono- 
mers and that the same class had another era used solely by them 
and which commenced in 665 A. D. 

The Nep&l annals tell us that : — “ At this time 1 Vikram&jit, a 
very powerful monarch of Hindustan, became famous by giving 
a new Sambatasara, or era, to the world, which he effected by 
liquidating every debt existing at that time in his country. He 
came to Nepal to introduce his era here * * and after clearing 

off the debts of this country introduced his Sambat.” Hwen Thsang 
mentions 2 a Vikramdditya of Sravasti or eastern Oudh in whose 
reign Jived a learned Buddhist named Manoratha, *au milieu dee mille 
ans qui ont suivi le Nivvdna du Bouddha u or dans l y une des mills 
anuses qui ont suivi le Mrvdna du Bouddha ,” neither of which- 
expressions is unfortunately intelligible. This Vikramadityais said 
to have paid off the debts of his subjects and also to have oppressed 
the Buddhists and favoured the Brahmans and shortly afterwards lost 
bis kingdom. Manoratha was evidently put to death by the Brah- 
mans and Vasubandhu avenged him during the reign of Vikram&- 
ditya’s successor. Taran&tha states that Vasubandhu lived 900 years 
after Buddha and he was a pupil of Manoratha according to Hwen 
Thsang : so that the two authorities differ about the date. In Meru- 
tunga’s Therdvali it is stated 8 that : — " Gardbabilla’s son Vikramfi- 
ditya having regained the kingdom ofTjjjayini and having relieved 
the debt of the world by means of geld, commenced the Vikrama 
Sambat era.” And accounts are not wanting of petty rulers desirous 
of imitating Vikram&ditya and starting an era of their own by paying 
off the debts of their people. We have two notable instances in the 
annals of Nep&l and Kitmaon. Of the third reason given for the 
establishment of the Vikrama era we have given sufficient examples. 
That there was a great Vikrum&ditya in the sixth century there 
can be no doubt, but that he had anything to do with the era 
which hears his name requires further proof. This VikramA- 
ditya reigned shortly after Toram&na, Raja of Kashmir, and 
in the Kashmir chronicles is specially praised for his libera- 
lity, 

1 Wright's Nepal, p., 131 : the time will be discussed hereafter; it was 
about the en£ of the sixth century I.. lia. *J. B. B.K. 

A. &, IX., 147, I4S. 
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* From Tar&ndthn 1 wo learn that on the death of the Bnddhist*king 
Gambhirapaksha, Sri Harsha, born in Mara, abolished the teaching 
of the Mleohchhas by massacring them at Multan (but a weaver 
of Ehorasan spread it anew) and laid the foundations of great 
Buddhist temples in the kingdoms of Marti, Malava, Mewara, &c. 
This Sri Harsha was succeeded by bis son Si la, who reigned about 
100 years. The contemporary of Siia in the west was Vyakula, 
King of Ma-mha, who raised himself by force over Sila and reigned 
thirty-six years. Tin’s account calls to mind Hwen Thsang’s des- 
cription of Sildditya of Kananj. From him we learn 2 that Sila- 
ditya ascended the throne in (510 A.D. His father was Prabhaka- 
Vardhana and his eldest brother Raja Varddhana preceded him on 
the throne, but being slain by Sas&ngka, Raja of Karna-Suvarna, 
the minister Bani and the people placed the younger brother Har- 
sha-Yardhana on the throne with the title Siladitya. He suffered 
reverses at the hands of SatyasrAya or Pulakesi II., the western 
Chalukya Raj » of Badami, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, 3 Ma-twan- 
lin 4 and in several inscriptions* of Pulakesi himself and his suc- 
cessors. We know that Siladitya was a zealous Buddhist himself, 
but was very tolerant towards Brahmans : of bis father know 
but little. His grandfather appears to have been a Siladitya of 
Malwa and to have succeeded the great Vikramaditya there. Ta’fi- 
ndtha tells us that the Sri Harsha Vikramaditya, the exterminator 
of the Mleclichhas, wa^eucccj|dftd by a Sila, and Hwen Thsang shows 
that the successor of Vfltfajrtdditva was a favourer of the Buddhists. 
Sri Harsha lost his kingdom probably through the enemies that he 
gained by his victory at Multan. Over a hundred years later the 
Buddhists lost everything with Siladitya of Kanouj. It is his death 
that marks the true era of Brahmanical ascendancy. With it 
came the preponderance of Hindu revivalistic ideas in religion and 
missionaries poured forth from southern and western India and 
gave the last touches to the complete restoration of Brahmanism. 
In Magadha, NepAl and Kumaon, the rulers for some time remained 
faithful to Buddhism, but the advocates of Sivaism and especially 
the apostles of Tantric beliefs were numerous and powerful, and it 
would appear that the great mass of the people followed them. 

1 La Commes 9 Vt rattffirf* p* 52 : Ind. Ant., IV., 364 . * Mem., I., 247. 

* ibid. * Ind. Ant., IX , IS. * Ind. Ant , V., 72 ; VI., 78, 87, amongst 

others. 
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A1 Biriini has, as we havo seen, mentioned the great battle at 
Kohnir between the city of Mult&n and the fort of Luni, which' 
can be no other than that noticed by Taranath. The Aphsar 
inscription referring to Damodara Gupta states that : — “ While 
gloriously dispersing at the battle of Maushari 1 the roaring line 
of elephants of the fierce army of the western Hunas, he fainted 


Battle of Kohrfir. 


and selected the nymphs of heaven.” In 
other words Damodara perished in the battle 


of Maushari. Tims we have confirmation of the statement that 


the Guptas on one side and Vikramsidifcya on the other were 
determined opponents of the Sakas. Mr. Forgussou 3 has arrived 
at the same opinion and states : — “ What appears to have happened 
is this: about or before the year 100U A.D., the struggle with the 
Buddhists was over and a new era was opening for the Hindu 
religion and a revival among the Hinda dynasties, and it was 
then determined to reform the calendar in a sense favourable to 


the new state of affairs. * * * In consequence of this, in look- 
ing back through their history for some name worthy to dignify 
the era and some event of sufficient importance to mark its com- 
mencement, they hit on the name of Vikramaditya as the most illus- 
trious known and the battle of Kohrur. as the most important in 
his reign.” They then established the era by adding ten cycles of 
60 years each to the date 544 A.D., and^ thus arrived at B.O. 56. 
This is a possible explanation, but there i^uo ^h^olute necessity for 
connecting the great Vikramaditya’s victory atT’Kehrur with the era 
that bears his name. It is more probable that it was introduced for 
astronomical purposes like another similar era quoted by Al Biruni 
and that this was done when Ujain was made the meridian of India* 
It did not come into general use 8 even amongst astronomers before 
1000 A.D, On this question Holtzmann 4 pertinen tly remarks that 
“To assign him (VikramAditya) to the first year of his era might bo 
quite as great a mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gre* 
ory XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian calendar, or even Julius 
Caesar in the first year of the J ulian period to which his name has been 
given, that is in the year B.C. 47 13.” There is absolutely nothing on 
record regarding the first century before Christ, not even excepting the 

*J. A.S. Beif., XXXV., i.. 278. J B B. R. A. 8. t X. f 60. *J.R.A.S, 

XII . 274. Kohr&r was the capital of the Karl flkl Pazfiras, Arch. l<ep., II., 19. 

* Kern in latrod. Brilut-Sanhita, p 5. 4 Weber's HUt. Ind. Lit., p. 309. 
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^^deb-tf cdpquest of the Sahas in Kipin, that would indicate a vie- 
interests, and this Yueb-ti success is not likely 
46 hare been the cause of the Brahmans fixing on 57 B.O. as the 
initial year of the era. The great Vikrainaditya may have displaced 
a Buddhist family in filalwa and he himself was succeeded by the 
philo-Buddhist Stladityas, and Siladitya's namesake and descendant 
was again followed by Brahmanical rulers, and the facts concern- 
ing the troubles of this period were moved back to adorn the 
legendary but obligatory explanation of the origin of the two eras. 
Another suggestion is derived from a passage in Strabo, in which 
he states : — “ The Sak a* occupied Baktriana and got possession 
of the most fertile tract in Armenia which was called 1 after their 


own name Sakasene.” This colony was exterminated by the Per- 
sians, who in remembrance of their victory instituted an unusual 
festival called Saksea. Many of the Indian legends concerning the 
great YikramAditya contain fac(| connected with the history of the 
Kings of Persia, such as the surrender of the Boman Emperor and 
his being brought in chains to Ujain, which can only allude to the 
capture of Valerian by Shipdr in 260 A.D. The institution of the 
Sakssa is attributed to Cyrus by some, but in any case must be 
referred to a period not later than the second century before Christ. 

Returning from this Ibtrg digression we take up again the Saka 
Farther bistorj of the history after the Turuehka princes of Kash- 
Yueh tt. m hr. The title 4 Sh&h’ found on the coins 

of Basdeo is none other than the 4 Shfihan-Shdhr of the Gupta in- 
scription on the Allahabad pillar and the 4 S4hanu.S6hi r of the Jaina 
legend already quoted. It is also the 4 Sh*h’ of the Katnr kings 
of Kabul and the 4 Shah-Katur’ of the present chiefs of Kashkdra. 
Basdeo is the last of the ralers whose name is found preserved ixr 
Greek letters. Beturning to the Chinese writers, 1 we find that 
about 98 A.D., the chief of the Yueh-ti had so far established his 
power as to aspire to the hand of the daughter of the emperor df 
C&ina ia marriage. Ambassadors were sent to China on his behalf 
kni were stopped by the Chinese governor of Kashgar, who refused" 
to allow tbeih to proceed. The Yueh-ti king then sent a force oit 


• Border* on Aftaafs. * J. A. B. Fsris. vm r f a si. wr 

€1 i Exsomb methodiqus das tails qui concemcnt le Thian-tch 'em 1*1* disbar 
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70,000 men to compel the passage of bis envoys, but thesq returned 
discomfited and ever afterwards he remained tributary to them^ 
There is little doubt that the vigorous proselytising set on foot by 
Kanishka and his successors led to much division and dissension 
amongst his followers and subjects, and their treatment of the local 
princes and distribution of the government amongst military officials 
did not tend to make their rule more acceptable. Taking advantage 
of these disorders the Kritiyas expelled the Turushkas from Kashmir 
and were in turn driven out by the Tukhara king of Himatala about 
260 A.D., but again succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashmir. 
Up to the early part of the fifth century 1 the Indo-Skythian tribes 
were known as Skuthae to the Greeks and Romans and as Tnrks 
to the Persians and Arabians, but about 420 A. D., these names 
give place to the term Haiatelites or Haiateleh amongst the Arabs, 
HepthaliteS amongst the Byzantine historians and Bephthal 
amongst the Armenians. Other variations are Buthalites, Ephtha- 
lites, Nephthalites, Atelites, Abtefttes, who are one with the Cida- 
ritse of Priscus or the ‘ White Huns.’ They were, according to 
DeGuignes, a race of Huns called Tele and first came into notice 
in their wars with the Bassanides, and eventually were conquered 
and absorbed by the Tu-khiu chief Tubmen, the founder of the 
eastern Turks, in the middle of the century. 8 The Chinese 

annals also record 8 that at the end of the second centnry after 
Christ, the eastern capital of the Yueh-ti lay to the west of the 
sandy desert of Foe-ty at Lou-kiang-chi, which Klaproth places 
near Khiva. To the north, the Yueh-ti country was bounded by 
the territory of the Ju-ju, who appear to be one with the branch of 
the White Huns, who were subsequently conquered by the Tu-khiu, 
once their servants and iron-workers. The Yueh-ti had brought a 
large tract of country under their sway and Po-lo (Bolor or Chitr&l) 
some two hundred and ten leagues from the sands of Foe<ty 
became their western capital. Borne time after their king called 
Kitolo (Katur) crossed the Hindu Kush (420 A. D.) and invaded 
Sind and subdued five kingdoms to the north of Kan-to-lo (Gao- 
dh&ra). At this time the Yueh-ti used chariots drawn by two or 

1 Beinaad* J. A. 8. Paris* 6th 8er* I«, 4S0 : DeGuigoes* Hfct. <3es Hons. IL 
IV., ess. 1 Julien, J. A. 8. Paris* Sth Ser * III., flta' * Klaprotfc 

Tafck Hist, |»: 99 , tat t J6U>masat, Nour.M6I. Asiat., I , HU V de St. M«nixt* £sa 
Haas Wanes* o* Bfhthalites, Paris* IS*** BawlinsonV Seventh greet Oriental " 
MonarehT, p. SS4* 
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four pair of oxen. During the time of the Qoei dynasty (424-451 
A. I>.) a merchant came from the country of the great Yueh-ti to 
China and taught the Chinese the art of making coloured glass. 
The Yueh-ti or Yue-tchi were now called Ye-tha or Yi-ta, and their 
power extended from Khoten to the Ox us and their principal town 
was Bai man. Their country was called Ta-koue or the 4 great 
kingdom ’ by the Chinese. Kitolo left his son at Peshawar, who 
established there a separate kingdom of the little Yueh-ti, whilst 
the great Yueh-ti still occupied Kabul. Still there are not want- 
ing traces of the presence of the Huns in this part of the world. 
Cosmas in 525 A. D. gives the name Hunnio to the country lying 
between China and the borders of Persia and tlio Roman Empire. 
He calls the king of this country Gollas, 1 who bad at his disposal 
two thousand elephants and a numerous cavalry, which show that 
Gollas must have had possession in some flat country and con- 
nections with India. Damodara 2 Gupta records his victory over 
the fierce army of western Hunas at Maushari in the previously 
quoted Aphsar inscription, and from DcGuignes we learn that 
Soupharai or Sukhn Rai, the Soucran (Sukha Ram) of Tillemont 
and Sukhra of the Arabs, who was governor of Znbulistan, Ghazni 
and Bost under the Sassanidan princes Baias and Kobad, defeated 
the White Huns at Bikand about 490 A. D. Still wo cannot accept 
the conclusion of Beinaud and others that the Ephthalites wero 
one with the Yueh-ti. We acknowledge the proximity of the 
Ephthalites in the countries west of the Kabul valley, where, ac- 
cording to Procopius, they had been settled for a long time and 
some of them sought service as mercenaries in the Persian army y 
and their chief may have become suzerain of the countries as far as 
the Indus. But as remarked by Reinaud : — 

<* On ne tnieux comparer lea vastiH controls de U Tart&rie k ceite Ipoqtse 
qu f k one mer presque conutamment en furie, et ou les vaguesne font que changer 
de place suivant le vent qui souflle ” 

The Huns had no long lease of power, for by the middle of 
the sixth century, or twenty-five years after Cosmas 9 relation, the 
White Huns fell before the Tukhiu or eastern Turks. , 

■ J. A. 8. Paris, 6th 8er., I., 43.1 • QoDar must he the same as Antfwaf, 
who ascended the throne in 52 0 A. D. and perished at the hands of Tnmarr. 

« Aniertf p. 425: this battle will fall ill 580-600 A. P. if we take 319 A. D. a* 
the initial date of the ern, and in 480-450 A. D if we take 167 A. P. as the 
initial date, and all indications show that the latter is the more probable date- 
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The Chinese pilgrims of whom accounts have come down to 
. , us in some detail afford us valuable aid in 

Chinese travellers. . . . ■ ■ _ 

ascertaining who were the occupants of the 
trans-Indus country at this time. There are, however, certain diffi- 
culties connected with the topography of the region traversed by 
them which throw some doubt on the conclusions arrived at. For- 
tunately all of them— Fall Hian, 1 Sung Yun, 2 and Hvven Thsang 3 — 
visited the kingdom of Khio-pan-to bordering on Yarkand. Fall 
Ilian calls it Kie-cha and Sung Yun calls it Han-pan-to. Hwen 
Thsang on his return journey to China after crossing a mountain 
range to the south of the valley of Po-ini-lo (Pamir) entered the 
kingdom of Po-lo-lo celebrated for its gold washings, and after a 
difficult journey of 500 li arrived at Khie-pan-to on the Sfta river, 
where lived a king of the China Suryadeva gotra , descended from 
an ancestor born of the sun-god and a Chinese princess : hence the 
family name. M. de St. Martin identifies the chief city of Khie- 
pan-to with Kartehu on the Yarkand river. Fall Hian left Kartehu, 
1 in the midst of the Tsung-ling mountains,’ on his journey from 
China, and proceeding westwards for a month crossed those moun- 
tains into northern India. He adhered to the incline of the same 
mountains for fifteen days in a south-westerly direction and reached 
the Indus (Sin-to), which he crossed and entered the country of 
Ou-chang or Sw&fc. Here the river of Gilgit is clearly intended 
by the name i Sinto,’ for otherwise his statement is unintelligible. 
Sung Yun left Han-pan-to also on his outward journey from China 
and going west six days entered on the Tsung-ling mountains and 
after three days reached the city of Kiueh-yu and after three days 
more the Puh-ho-i mountains and then the kingdom of Poh-ho, to 
the south of which lay the great snowy mountains. Thence in the 
first decade of the 10th month (or two months after leaving 
Han-pan-to) he arrived in the country of the Ye-tha in 519 A.D. 
u They receive tribute from all surrounding nations on the south 
as far as Tieh-lo (To-li of Fah Hian and Tha-li-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
the modern D&rel); on the north, the entire oountry of Lae-leh 
(La-la, or it may be read Chih-leh) ; eastward to Khoten and west to 
Persia, more than forty countries in all.” He then alludes to the 
carious custom of the females wearing horns on their heads from 

1 Beal's Fah Hian, p. 14. 1 1M., p. 181. 1 M6m , II., SOS* 
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which drapery descended, and adds “ these people are of all the 
four tribes of barbarians the most powerful. The majority of 
them are unbelievers. Most of them worship false gods.” Of 
the country of Gsndhara (Peshawar) he writes: — 

“It was formerly colled Ye-pu-lo. This is the country which the Ye-thas 
destroyed «nd afterwards set up Laedih to be king over the country : since 
which events two generations hare passed. The disposition of this king was 
cruel and vindictive and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. IIo did 
not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. The people of 
the country belonged entirely to the Brahman caste ; they had a great respect 
for the law of Buddha and loved to read the sacred books, when suddenly this 
king came into power who was strongly opposed to anything of the sort and 
entirely self-reliant Trusting to his own strength he had entered on a war 
with the country of Ki-pin respecting the boundaries of their kingdom and his 
troops had already been engaged in it for threo years.'* 

Sung-yun attended the royal camp to present his credentials and was 
very roughly received and when remonstrating with the king 
said : — 44 The sovereign of the Ye-tha and also of Ou-chang when 
they received our credentials did so respectfully.” This would 
clearly show that the king of Gandhdra did not belong to the long 
established section of the Ye-tha, and the Chinese traveller also styles 
the subjects of the Gandhdra king Si-khiang or 4 western foreigners/ 
According to Sung-Yun their conquest of Gandhdra took place 
only two generations previously, or say 470 A.D., and they were 
in 520 A. D. at war with Kdbul. Fah Hian 1 refers to the 
Yueh-ti conquest of Gandhdra as having occurred 4 in former 
times/ and he wrote in 402 A.D., so that this clearly was 
a different conquest from that mentioned by Sung Yun. Again, 
the conquest by Kitolo must be considered a third, and the 
reigning prince of Gandhdra in Sung-Yun’a time probably belonged 
to some other division of the little Yueh-ti, who wore then at 
war with the great Yueh-ti at Kdbul. 2 Chitr&l is moreover said 
to have belonged to Akeou-khiang in the time of the Goei dynasty 
( 424-451 A.L>.), so that we may consider the kingdom of Gandhdra 

1 Beal., I. c., p. S7. * General Cunningham suggests that the Gtijars 

in Yaghistin and the. plains are the representatives of the Kushan or Great 
Yueh-ti. Yaghistdn is the name given to the country inhabited by tribes 
having independent institutions on our north-west frontier. Captain Trotter 
notes of these Gfijars that they are said to be of J&t descent, though now Masai* 
mins. They are termed by the PattiSns Hinoki, aud are frequently met with in 
the pastoral districts where they tend the docks of the Path&ns, who are lords of 
the soil. “ They are said to be descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
oou otf." Hep* G. T. S, 1878-76, p. 86. Conn. Arch, fiep., IL, 72. 
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in 520 A.D., as an independent offshoot of the little Yneh-ti, whoso 
principal seat was in Chitrdl. The name Si-khiang is usually 
given to the Tibetans, and we know that the little Yueh-ti fled to 
Tibet in the first century before Christ. 

Hwen Thsang on his journey from China visited Tukhara and 
then Baniian, where the people were zealous 
Ilwen Thsang. Buddhists. Further east in Kapisa. in the 

Kabul valley there was a Kahatriya king (630 A.D.). Lamglmn 
and Kagarah&ra were subject lo Kapisa as well as Pnrusha- 
pura (Peshawar), the capital of Gandh& ra. This dynasty, however, 
could not have lasted long, for A1 Biriini, as we have seen, dis- 
tinctly states that the dynasty which preceded the Hindu rulers of 
K&bul was a Turkish one, and this can be no other than the 
rilling family of the great Yueh-ti. Buddhism prevailed through- ' 
out the whole valley of the K6bul river and in Sw&t, where 
the spoken language, though somewhat different, resembled that of 
India. The remains of numerous buildings existed which had been 
destroyed by Mihirakula, Raja of Kashmir, about 500 A.D., were 
seen by the Chinese traveller. Hwen Thsang then advanced as far as 
the sources of the Swat river and afterwards passed along the Indus 
into the country of Tha-li-lo (Darel), the former capital of Udvdna 
or Sw&t. Thence he visited Pol-u-lo, 1 the modern Iskardo, where 
the people spoke a different language. All these indications cor- 
roborate the result of our provious investigations and show that an 
Indian people speaking an Indian language formed during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era the main part of the population 
along the whole length of the Kdbul valley and along the Indus up to 
Gilgit, where they were bounded by the Baltis on the east. W e shall 
now examine the few notices that occuYin Arabian and Persian writers. 

The writings of the earliest Musalm&n geographers* show that 
K&bul was divided between the dominant 
Turks and subject Hindus, lstakkri in 

1 There is some difficulty about this name and there are apparently two places 
that can answer to the name Bolor. According to Klaproth {Maa. Am., I., 96 ), 
Chitrdl was known as Bolor to the Chinese, and he notes that under the Hana- 
lt belonged to On-tchha (Udy&na or Sw£t) and under the Goei (4*4-461 A D.)* 

It was the kingdom of Akeou-khiang, clearly a Tibetan dynasty and perhaps ' 
oonneeted with the little Yneh-tl : Cunn. Arc Geogh., S3, and Progs. R. G. 8., ill, . 
The Pou-ho of # Sui»g-Yun (Boal, p. 18S) would more nearly approseh Chitrdl, 
and this will also be the Po-to of Klaproth’s authorities quoted at p. 4*7. 

1 This paragraph is hated upon JUtiot, XI. r 413-4*7. - 


ftfnsalmin historians. 
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915 A.D. writes : — “ Kabul has a castle celebrated for its 
..strength, accessible only by one road. In it there are Musalm&ns. 
and it has a town in which are infidels from Hind." In this state* 
ment he is followed by Ibn Haukul (942 A D.), and his succes- 
sors. lbn Khallikan states that in the time of Yakub- bin-Lais 
Kabul was inhabited by a Turkish tribe called Dur&n, on which 
Elliot remarks : — “It is possible that the term Duran may have 
a connection with i darra 'a hill-pass (valley), and iliat allusion may 
be made to the country north of Kabul, just in the same way as in 
modern times, the inhabitants of these same tracts are styled in 
Kabul, 6 Kohistanis ’ or liill-men.” The first invasion recorded 
was in the time of Abdullah, Governor of Irak, on the part of tlio 
Klialif Usmsin ((544 A.D.) He invaded Zaranj and Kish then 
considered part of Indian territory and tho tract between Ar- 
rukhaj (Arachnsia) and Da war and in the latter country attacked 
the idolators in the mountain Zur. Abdurrahman subsequently 
advanced to Kabul about the year 661 A.D. and took prisoner 
K&bul Shall, the ruler, who became a convert to Islam; but wo learn 
“ that the king of Kabul made an appeal to the warriors of India 
and the Musalmhns were driven out of K&bul. He recovered all 
the other conquered countries and advanced as far as Bust, but on 
the approach of another Musalznsin army, ho submitted and engaged 
to pay an annual tribute.” In 683-4 the Kabulis refused to pay 
the annual tribute and their king was taken and killed. The 
war was continued by the king’s successor, who was again com- 
pelled to yield submission to the Musalmans, but t( whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the Kabulis to re- 
cover their lost independence.” In 697-8 Ranbil 1 was chief 
of Kabul and reduced the leader of a Mu sal man army who had in- 
vaded his territory to such straits that he was compelled to purchase 
his i ©lease. In 700-01 A.D., an avenging expedition under Abdur- 
rahman was sent by the celebrated Hajjdj against Kdbul and was 
completely successful. The victor on his return was, however, coldly 
received by his master because he did not remain and take perma- 
nent occupation of the country. Exasperated at this, Abdurrah- 
man made a treaty with the infidels and promised them freedom 
from tribute should he succeed in overthrowing his master, and on. 

2 This name Is very variously given by different writers, Zen til, Zenbil, Ratbyl, 
Batpil, and Wilson makes the name ttatnaysla. 
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‘ the other hand the K&bul king agreed to afford him a refuge in 
the event of failure. Hajjaj was victorious and Abdurrahman 
committed suicide when his host was about to deliver him up to 
the conqueror. Masudi and other writers make the name Raubal a 
dynastic royal title for the prince of Kabul and the territories be- 
tween Hirat and K&bul. When A1 Mamun was made governor 
of Khurasan he captured Kabul and obliged the king to become a 
Muhammadan. In 869-70 A.D., Yakub-bin-Lais took Kabul and 
made its prince a prisoner. The king of Ar-Rukhaj was put to 
death and its inhabitants were forced to embrace Islam. This con- 
quest appears to have been more durable than any of the preceding 
ones, for wo find the coins of Yakub struck at Panjshir, to the 
north-east of Kabul in the years 874-75 A.D, 

, , , All the authorities quoted bv Elliot, 

Indiana of K&bul. . A . . 1 Tjr , * . _ ^ 

except A1 thrum, makes Kanak the last 

of the Katormdn kings. 

A1 Birtini writes : 1 — 

u Le Kabo ill 6tait autrefois gouvernt* par des princes de race turque; 
on dit qu’ils.Staient originaires du Tibet. Le premier d’entroeu*, qui se nom- 
inait Barhtigin.* * le tronc resta au pouvoir de scs enfants pendant & peii pr£a 
floixante generations. ** Pordre de ces r£gnes etait ecrit sur une etoffe 
de sole qui fut trouvee daos la furterease de Nagarkot s j’aurais vivement 
ddsirti pouvoir lire cet ecrit : inais differentes circonstauces m*en empech£rent. 
Au nombre de oes rois fut Kank ; e’eat celai qui a fonde le vihara de Teychaver 
et dont le vihllra porte le nom. * * le dernier roi do cette dynastic fut Laktouze- 
man. Le prince avait pour vizir un brahmane nomme Kalar.** 11 s'empara 
done du trdne ct eut pour suceesseur le bralime S&manda. Celui-ci fut remplacg 
par Kamalavfc ; puis vinrent successivcment Bhiina, Jayapata, Anandapila et 
Kardsjaopdla. Celui-ci monta, dit on, sur la trone l’an 418 de 1’hegire (1031 
A, D.) Son fils Bhimap&la lui succcda au bout de cinq ans.’ f 

Kank can bo no other than the Kanishka of the Turushka 

dynasty of Kashmir. Elliot identifies Kalar with the Sy&lapati of 

the bull-and-horseman type of coins found in the K&bul valley and 

which bear Brahraanical emblems as those of their predecessors, 

bore the elephant and lion, considered Buddhistic signs. The latter 

in turn differed from the earlier Indo-Skythian coins. We cannot 

farther allude to the interesting results derivable from a study of 

these coins beyond that they show that the Turkish dynasty had 
. 1 

1 Fragments Arabcs, p. M7; DowBon’s Elliot, II., 1C. 1 Bee Thomas' 

Print*?, L, and references. 

. W 
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become thoroughly Indianised. In 961 A.D. Alptegin established 
the Musalman dynasty of Qhazni and henceforth the Hindus were 
the objects of bitter persecution, so that many became Musalmans 
and others fled to the hills or to India. In the histories mention is 
made of the services rendered to Mahmud of Ghazni by the Hindu 
renegade Tilak, who is also said 1 to have brought “ all the Hindu 
Kators anjjl many outsiders ” under the rule of Sult&u Masud 
(1032 A.D.) At the time of Timur’s expedition 2 against these 
Kators (1408 A.D.) their country extended from the frontiers of 
Kashmir to the mountains of Kdbul and they possessed many towns 
and*?IVagas. One of tlieir large cities was called Shckal and an- 
other Jorkal, which latter was the residence of the ruler. Timur 
approached the Kator country by the Kh&wak pass from IndarAb ; 
to his right lay the Kators and to the left the pagan Siyah-Poshes. 
He describes the former as a people who drink wine and eat swine’s 
flesh and who speak a language distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi 
and Kashmiri, and their chiefs were called Uda and Udashu or 
Adalshu. Timur further adds that most of the inhabitants were 
idolaters; they were ineu of a powerful frame and light complexion 
and were armed with arrows, swords and slings. In the time of 
Baber the country of Kabul was occupied by many and various 
tribes. He writes 1 : — 

"Its valley* and plains are inhabited by Tfirks, Aimfks and Arabs. In the 
city, and the greater part of the villages, the population consists of Tiijiks. 
Many others of the villages and district* are occupied by fashais, Parachis, 
T&jik*, Berekis and Afghans. In the hill-country to the west reside the 
Hazaras and Nukderi*. Among the Hazara and Nukderi tribes are some who 
•peak the Mughal language. In the hills to the north e »st lies Kafiristfn and 
such countries as Kator and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistan. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in K6bul ; Arabic, Persian, Tfirkt, 
Mughali, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Pnrachi, Geberi, Uereki and LamghAnh” 

The Parficha Musalmans of the Indus valley appear to represent 
the Baniyas of the plains and have a dialect of their own. 
Pasha is spoken in the valley of the Kunar river and Hindi will 
probably represent the language of the Kdfirs and people of 
Kashk&ra. In the reign of Jahiugir (161 tf) the Sarkdr of Pakli is 
described as bounded on the north by the Kator country, on the south 
by the (JKakkar country, on the east by the Kashmir mountains 

■ DowmA Elliot, II., 139, )3d* * lbid, 9 HI., 400. I Bfff Vl i w V 

Baber, L, Hi, 
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-and on the west by Attak-Ban&ras. Pakli was traversed by 
Jah&ngfr on his way to Kashmir and lay between the Indus and 
the Kishanganga. At this time, the country to the north was 
Known as Kator comprising Giigifc, Darel and Chitr&I. 


From the preceding extracts we gather that Kattira or Kator 

Modern inhabitants was name given to the reigning family 
in K&bul for many generation*, and that 
they were so Indianised as to bo regarded as Hindus. They, more- 
over, ruled over an Indian race inhabiting the country throughout 
the highlands from Lamghdn to Balti. We shall now turn to the 
people inhabiting Ibis region at the present day. We fid& three 
great groups of tribes in this tract, the Kho division between the 
Indus and the Hindu-kush, the Shins on the upper Indus and sur- 
rounding all, Muhammadans of different races speaking Pushtu or 
Persian or Turki. The Khos comprise the mass of the Chitr&l popu- 
lation, the Siyfth-Fosli of K&firistan and the people of Lamgh&n and 
represent the Khosas or Khasas of whom we have heard so much. 
The upper part of the Kashkara valley is called Tiiri-kho, the middle 
is known as Miil-kko and the lower as Lud-kho and the language 
spoken is called Khaw&r, the Arniya of Dr. Leitner. These Khos 
are the oldest inhabitants and are styled i FaMr-mushkin ’ by 
the ruling class. The latter are descended from the common an- 
cestor of the governing family and are generally spoken of as S&h 
Sangallie, next to whom come the Zundre or Ronos and then the* 
Ashimadek or fcod-givers. As already mentioned the Khushwak- 
tiya branch of the Katfires reigns in Yassan and the S&h or Sh&h 
Kature branch in Chitr&b It would appear that the native rulers of 
Gilgit, Iskardo and Kashmir were supplanted by Musalm&n adven- 
turers in the fourteenth century and those of Kashk&ra by others 
in the sixteenth century. The local tradition in Chitr&l is that 
it was governed by * a Rais who is said to have been of the 
same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of 
Muhammadanism.’ The last local ruler of Gilgit was the Ra Sri 
,Buddhadatta of the Sah-rais family and the old name of that 
valley was S&rgin, There is little doubt that in the name Sahrais we 
have theS&h or Sh&h of S&h Katiire and a continuation to ou^own day 
of the * Sh&h ’ in the inscriptions of V&sudeva and the S^|&,nw-S&h of 
inscriptions and legends. The members of the present ruling family 
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nr® intruders and it is to the Ronos we must look for the repre- 
sentative of the old princes. Major Biddulph 1 tells us that 

u Th« Bonos rank next to the ruling family in every country in which they, 
are found. The Wazirs are generally though not always chosen from amongst 
the Rono families. They exist in small numbers in Nagar, Gil git and Funy&l, 
gradually increasing in numbers ss one travels westwards through Tassan, 
Afastfij and Cliitr&l, in which places there are said to be altogether over 800 
families. In Nagar and Yassan they call themselves Bara and Haraiyo and in 
Chitril, Zundra, bnt they all claim to be of the same stock. Some exist in 
Wakhan and Sirikol, where they are called Khalbar-khatar, and inShighnan, where 
they are called Gaibalik-khatar.” 

The S&h Sangallie class in Chitr&l give their daughters to the 
Bonos, * who being descended from a former dynasty of rulers of 
the country are regarded as of royal blood.’ Surely in these we 
have the representatives of the Yuek-ti rulers of Kashmir who 
called themselves * Korano 9 on their coins, and of the Kator kings 
of Kabul, the last of whom was displaced by his Brahman minis- 
ter ; whilst the actual de-facto ruler of Kash-k&ra retains the ancient 
title of 4 Sah Kat6re.’ 


From Major Biddulph 2 we learn that u the name *D6rd' is 


Recent travellers. ” 0t aokQOwletl Sed by any section of the 

tribes to whom it 1ms been so sweepingly 
applied. In a single instance the term is applied by one tribe 
to some of their neighbour.” The correct name for the prin- 


cipal tribe inhabiting Gilgit, Astor and the Indus valley is 
Shin or Shing, possibly the Chinas of the ParAnas. They have 
pleasing features, hair usually black, but sometimes brown, 
complexion moderately fair: the shade being sometimes light 
enough, but not always, to allow the red to shine through ; eyes 
brown or hazel and voice rough and harsh. Mr. Drew gives 
the divisions which exist at the present day and which he says 
‘ may be called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less 


stringent against the intermarriage of those who belong to differ- 
ent divisions.’ With both Kho and Shin are found Gujars, Ere- 
mins and Dorns. The last is a servile caste corresponding to the 
Khasiya Doms in Knmaon and performing similar duties. The 
habits and mfetoms of both Khos and Shins and the language 
spoken tif tfi«m all show their Indian origin, though they have beets 
l £ ‘ ^ribS* of the Hindu.koo»h, ' p. $4, e«. * Ibid., p. 8, !«*, 
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for some centuries converts to Isl&m. There is still one other 
considerable section of the inhabitants of this region to be mentioned. 
Their language betrays a Ttfranian origin and they call themselves 
Burisho or Wurshik and are known to their neighbours as Yesh- 
kun. They form the entire population of Hanza, Nagar and Pun- 
y&l, and nearly all the population of Yassan besides being numeri- 
cally superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel and Astor, and their language* 
is called by themselves Bdrishki and by others Khajdna. Major 
Biddulph 1 rightly, we think, connects the name ‘ Bfirisha’ with 
‘ Puruslia-pura,’ the name of the capital of the Little Yueh-ti in the 
fifth century of our era. 2 

The Moollali who visited Chitr£l in 1874 saw three several 
pagan Kafirs from various parts of Kafiristan and describes their 
appearance as so like the Chitralis both in features and dress and 
in the way of arranging the hair of their faces that it would be im- 
posible to distinguish them apart were it not for the fact that the 
Kafirs all wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head like the 
Hindus, and this, too, is only visible when they remove their head- 
dress. 3 In 1841, Dr. Griffiths saw some of the Kafir inhabitants 
of Kattar and describes them as a fine-bodied people and very 
active and not very fair. The chiefs were much fairer than their 
followers and in the expression of face and eyes, Aryan. Accord- 
ing to Major Biddulph, the Siyah-Posh are separable into three 
tribes conformable to the natural divisions of the country, the 
Rum, Wai and Bush. The Rum-galis or Luin-galis border on 
Laghm&n and K&bul and may probably be referred to the 
Romakas of the Pur&nas. The Wai-galis inhabit the valleys ex- 
tending south-east to the Kunar river at Chagh&n Sar&i, and the 
Bush-galis occupy the valleys to the north. They speak a language 
having an Indian basis ; their principal deities are Imbra (Indra) 
and Mani (Manu), and the men shave their heads in Indian fashion, 
merely leaving the ordinary top-knot. The women of the Bash- 
galis wear a curious head-dress consisting of a sort of black cap 
with lappets and two horns about a foot long made of wood wrap- 
ped round with cloth and fixed to the cap. This custom is noticed 
by Hwui Sen ^ 4 when writing of the Ye-tha country vgaa met 

i I tt. p. 08,160. * Antea, p. 408. » Trotter’s Bsffcrl* UgO-ffit 

4 Beal’s Fah-Hiao, p. 185 s about WO 4.D. * "St. 
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with on leaving Poh-ho : there the rojal ladies wore * on their heads 
a horn in length eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 
red coral. As for the rest of the great ladies they all, in like man- 
ner, cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down veils 
all round like precious canopies. * * The majority of them are 

unbelievers and most of them worship false gods/ Hvven Thsang 
has 1 a similar notice regarding the Tukh&ra country of Himatala, 
the ruler of which was so friendly to the Yueh-ti Turushkas of 
Kashmir as to avenge their downfall.* 

Taking into consideration the very different influences to which 

the Khos of Kashkara and the Kliasiyas of 

Conclusions. .r > , 

humaon have been subjected for many cen- 
turies, it is not curious that their habits and customs at the present 
day should widely differ. The fortunes, too, of tlieir rulers have 
varied. Syfilkot in the Panjab is supposed to have been founded 
by Salivahan, whose son Ras&lu was succeeded by Raja Hudi, 
chief of the Svalas . 3 The chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra were 
also closely connected with the Yueh-tis and Al Birfini mentions 
that they possessed a genealogical tree of the Turkish rulers of 
Kabul written on silk . 4 The chiefs of Lohara or Sahi, a petty hill. 

1 Mem. It., 197. *Antea , p. 497. The following references will furnish 

all the information known about these so-called 4 Kafirs* 

Elphinstone, M. — Account of the kingdom of Oabul, II., 376-387 t London, 
1842. 

Burnesy A . — Travels into Bukhara, II., 210; London, 1834. J. A. 8. Ben., II., 
3'»6 : VII., 395 : Cabool, p. 206, 218, 281. 

Vigne, &. T. — Personal narrative of a visit to Guzni, Kftbul and Afghanistan, 
p. y34 : London, 184n. 

Matson, C . — Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, I., 192 : London. 1842. 

Wood , J. — Narrative of a' journey to the source of the river Oxus in 1836-38, 
p. 295: London, 1841. 

Mohan Lai . — Siah-posh tribe. J. A S. Ben , II., 305. 

J laverly, II. G.— Language of the Siah-posh Kiflrs, J, A. S. Ben., XXIII., 269 ; 

and Notes on Kaflhstan. Ibid. XXVlil.. 917. 

Trumpp, Dr.— Language of so-called Kiflrs, J. It. A. 8«, XIX., 1, 

Tanner, 6V.-H. Proc. R. G. 8., III., 278, 311, 498. 

Biddulph , Major . — Tribes of the Hindu Koosb, p. K26: Calcutta, 1881. 

Frinsep, J /., 214, Thomas 1 edition 
Erekine , IV.— History of Baber, [.,221. 

Trotter , Capt.—* Report G. T. Survey, 1873-75, p. 33 : Ibid., 1878. 

Elliott , H. — Dowson’s edition. III., 401, 407, 481. 

JR tin and, if.— Fragments A robes et Peraanes, p. 135. M£m. Sur Linde, p. 
70*83, 179. 

Bimueat, A . — Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I , 223. 

Out of all these writers only RIphinstone, Masson, Burues, Trumpp and Bid* 
dnlph hove seen Kafirs and no European has as yet entered their country. 

9 Conn. Arch. Bep., II., 21 ; J. A. 8. Ben., XXIII., 60. 4 Cunn. Arch* 
Bep. V., 155 ; antea, p. 433, 
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state of the Gilgit or Sdrgin valley, who succeeded Didda on 
the throne of Kashmir in the eleventh century, also claimed 
descent from S&livahana, but were none the less Sahis of the 
Turuslika stock. 1 In A.D. 700, both the king of the Turks and 
the king of K&bul are said to have borne the same name, which 
was also common to the kings of Kashmir. 8 Unfortunately 
this name comes, to us in many guises, but if we accept the form 
Ranbil as standing for Batnap&la we have another link in the 
chain. Again the existence of a Surya-deva Raja, sprung from the 
sun-god, and therefore of the solar-race, in the hill state 3 of Khie- 
pan-to (Sirikol) in the seventh century, shows the influence of 
Indian ideas far beyond the limits assigned ordinarily to the 
Indians themselves. We may now conclude that we have carefully 
and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty ruling west 
of the Indus known as Katures and the Kumaon Katyuras and 
between the people of Kumaon and the Kunets of Kunaor and the 
Klios of Kashkara. We fiud, wherever the Kbasas occur, the Dorns 
live with them as their servitors and recognize in these Dorns the 
descendants of the Dasas of the Vedas, inhabitants of Upper India 
even before either Nagas or Khasas appeared. The-lime has passed 
for attributing to the small immigration of the Aryans that has 
given us the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are to-day 
assumed to be of Aryan blood and even for holding that all so-called 
Rajptits are of Aryan descent. Many of our Rajptit clans can be 
traced back to Baktrians, Parthians and Skythians when the facts now 
fast accumulating are closely examined. We have seen already how" 
the Aryan writers themselves acknowledge that in many cases all 
the castes have a common origin. Many of the purer race did not 
accept the advanced ideas of their priest-led brethren and are 
accordingly contemptuously classed amongst the outcasts because 
‘they knew no Brahmans.’ The Aryan immigrants themselves 
found on their arrival in India that other members of their race 
had preceded them. These from admixture with the so-called 
aborigines had degenerated from the primitive type in customs and 
perhaps also in features. Their religion also was affected by this 
union for, as we shall see hereafter, the Pasupati cult had its origin 
amongst the fcou-Brahinanical tribes, and from this sprang 1 ; the 

1 Troyer'a R. T., VI., 367: VIL, I *83. * Cunn. Arch. Rep., II., 74* 

• M6m. L 
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terrible forms of Siva which have taken such hold in comparatively 
modern times of the popular religious thought of India. The in- 
fluence of the Vaidik Aryans is better shown in the language and 
literature of modern India and the modifications of the physical 
characteristics of the various tribes with which they have come in 
contact. Professor Huxley, as quoted by a recent writer, says, 
**the Indo-Aryans have been in the main absorbed into the pre- 
existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
Extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language and a literature.” 

We may, therefore, assume for the Khasiyas an Aryan descent 
iA.the widest sense of that term milch modified by local influences, 
but whether they are to be attributed to the Vaidik immigration 
itself or to an earlier or later movement of tribes having a simi- 
lar origin, there is little to show. It is probable, hmvover, that 
they belong to a nation which has left its name in various parts of 
the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin with the tribes of 
the western Himalaya whom we have noticed. This nation in 
Khos and Khasas are course of time and chiefly from political 
sprung from one race. causes and the intrusion of other tribes was 
broken up into a number of separate peoples, some of whom have 
become Muhammadans, others Buddhists and others again, as in 
these hills where the facility of communication with the plains 
and the existence of the sacred shrines in their midst rendered 
the people peculiarly open to Briihmanical influence, became 
Hindus in religion, customs and speech. As we approach the 
Aryan ethnical frontier in the Himalaya to the west, Turks, T&tars, 
Iranians, and Aryans professing the three great religions meet and 
as we near the ethnical frontier in the east, Tibetans and Hindtis 
are found together in the debateable ground, as we may call Nep&l. 
Further east Tibetans alone prevail until we get to the shading off 
between them and the monosyllable-tongued Indo-Chineso tribes 
in farthest Asdm. Whatever may have been their origin, the 
Khasiyas have forgotten it and influenced by modern fashion have 
sought to identify themselves with the dominant Hindu races as 
the Hindu converted to Isl&m and called Shaikh seeks to be known 
as a Sayyid when he becomes well-to-do in the world. In this 
respect the Khasiyas do not differ from any other hill tribe brought 
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under Brahinanical influence. All see that honour, wealth and power 
are the hereditary dues of the castes officially established by the 
authors of the Manava Dharma-s&stras and seek to connect them- 
selves with some higher than their own. Even at the present day, 
the close observer may see the working of those laws which have 
in the course of centuries transmuted a so-called aboriginal hill- 
race into good Hindfts. A prosperous Kum&on Dom stone-mason 
©an command a wife from the lower Rajput Khasiyas, and a success- 
ful Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure 
plains 9 pedigree. Year by year the people are becoming more 
orthodox in their religious observances and the fanes of the dii minores 
are becoming somewhat neglected. What little historical records 
exist show 11s great waves of invasion and conquest over all Upper 
India from the earliest times and bitter dynastic and religious 
struggles. The many different tribes who joined in these wars 
have not been superimposed without disturbance one on the other 
like deposits of inorganic matter, so as to enable us like the geolo- 
gist at once to declare the order of their coming from theii; ascer- 
tained position, but rather they are in the position of a range of 
mountains full of faults, inversions and folds. Following out this 
simile the earliest inhabitants had to receive conqueror after con- 
queror, and accommodate themselves to the deposit left behind, by 
being crumpled up so as to occupy less space or by being cracked 
across so as to allow some parts to be pushed above others. Wo 
find that this is what must have taken place. In some cases the 
intruding power was strong enough to absorb or to enslave the 
conquered race, in other cases these have been pushed onwards 
from their original seats, and again in other cases they have been 
divided into two. From Tibet on the north and the plains on the 
south intruders have wedged themselves in or been superimposed 
on the Khasiya race, chemically assimilating as it were the sub- 
ject race in places by intermarriage and in others showing a 
purely mechanical admixture. For these reasons it is impossible 
to trace any unbroken direct connection between the Katures and 
Khos of Kashk&ra and the Katyiiras and Khasas of Kumaon, but 
the affinity is none the less established on as good grounds as afty 
other question, connected with early Indian history and may be 
accepted until other and better evidence comes to light. 

W 




CHAPTER Y. 
History — ( contd .). 


CONTENTS. 

Early history from local sources. Garhw&l Rajas. Hwen Thsang. Brah- 
tnapura. Tradition regarding Lakhanpur. The golden land. The colonisation 
of Juhar. The Amazonian kingdom. Tibet from Chinese sources. Gorisana. 
Annihilation of Buddhism. Sankara Acharya. Sankara in Nepal. Katy&ris or 
Katyuras. Karttikcyapura, Inscriptions. Pandukesvvar plates. Second series 
of Rajas. Facsimile of one of the plates. The Kumnon and P&la plates. Loca- 
lities. Countries conquered. Bhagalpur plate. Tibetan records. S&rn&th inscrip- 
tion. Pila dates. Decline of the Katyuris. 

In the tract stretching along the foot of the hills from the 

Early history from local Sarda to the Ganges and thence through 
sources. the to the Jumna we have traces of 

att ancient civilisation all record of which has vanished. In the 
Tarai in the depth of what appears to bo primeval forest are 
found solidly-built temples containing stonos richly carved arid 
ornamented and surrounded by ancient plantations of mango 
and other fruit trees. The modern town of Rdmnagar has been 
built from materials derived from the ruins at Dhikuli, a little 
higher up on the right bank of the Kosi river and which onee, 
it is said, under the xiame of Vairat-patan or Viritoagar , 1 was 
the capital of a Pdndava kingdom subordinate to that of lfo 
draprastha long before the name Katyiiri was heard of. The 
numerous remains of tanks and scattered buildings are ttko 
attributed in popular tradition to the * Pandub logS Further west 
at PAnduwila near the L&ldh&ng chauki are the remains of an 
ancient, town and temples of which many of the finer carvings 
have been taken away to Gwalior and Jaipur. At Ltini Sot also 
we have some fine stone* work and eight miles to the west 
the ruined village of Mandhal in the Cbandi Pah&r some si* mites 
east of Hardw&r are the remains of an old temple containing some 

* This must not be confounded with the Bal r&t In which the Pindavaa resiled ^ 
during their exile, although the Kumaonla have transferred the whole epic to/:;/' 
their own hills, making the Lohugh&t valley the site of Kurukstetra : for t Jpk- 
true Bair6t,j&e Arch. Rep., II., 246, and VI., 21. * 
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good carvings in a high state of preservation. 1 They represent 
both Bnddhist and Brahmanical subjects : amongst the former the 
tree and deer found on the coins of Krananda that have been dis- 
covered at Bahat in the Sah&ranpur district and amongst the 
latter the bull of Siva and the image of Ganesha. There is also 
a representation of the Trimtirtti or triune combination of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva which seems to be common amongst these monu- 
ments and which doubtless belongs to the later development of 
Hinduism, Numerous mango groves and the remains of tanks are 
also found amid the forest along the foot of the inner range in the 
Ddn, similar in all respects to those found in the Tar6i. If to 
these material evidences of an early civilisation we add the testi- 
mony of local tradition and those scraps of general tradition float- 
ing amidst the stories recorded by the early historians, we may 
safely assert that at a very early period the country along the foot 
of the hills supported a considerable population living in towns, 
the remains of which show a fair advance in the arts of civilisation. 
Amongst the general traditions regarding these hills we have seen 
that the legend connecting the Saka king and founder of the Saka 
era with Kumaon has no support from established facts. The 
local collections of legends regarding the places of pilgrimage in 
Kumaon and GarhwAl afford us no aid for their political history. 
All the information before us would lead us to conclude that the 
name g Kumaon’ cannot have attained to any significance before 
the £fteei>th century. Indeed it was not until the reign of Rudra 
Chand, in the time of Akbar, that much was known to the Musal- 
m&n historians concerning these hills, and it is in the writings of the 
Itusalm&n historians of that period that we find the name first applied 
to the hill country now known as Kumaon and Garhw&l and that the 
stories regarding its early importance first find currency. Whatever 
historical truth these stories contain must be connected with western 
Kuinsibn and Garhwll, both of which can boast of a fairly ascertained 
hbtor^far exceeding in antiquity anything that can be assigned to 

( the tract which apparently originally received the name Kumaon. 

V 

' 1 See General Cunningham's notes on the ruins of Moradbvaja's fort six 

miles north-east of Najfbabad, containing Buddhist remains, and on those called 
Chatarblifij In the very heart of the Tarrfi midway between Rampur and Nainl 
TAt and about six miles to the east of the high road. The ruins lie to the east 
of the villages of Mahoii and Dalpur and between the Jon&r Nadi and the 
Kakrola Nadi find extend over several miles. The remains of a fort, tank and 
wells are visible. Arch, llep., II., 33ft. See also J. A,$» Ben., XXXVI., 1., UA 
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Our first step, therefore, is to ascertain what is known concern- 
ing the early history of Garhw&l and 
Baja of Garhw&l. . . , 

western Kumaon, and for this purpose, how- 
ever dry the task may be, we must collate and compare the lists 
of the rulers of Garhwal, for beyond these bare lists we have no 
written records whatsoever relating to its history. One of the 
earliest of these lists is that obtained by Captain Hardwicke in 
1796 through Pradhuman S&h, then reigning at Srinagar and 
published by him in his 4 Narrative of a Journey to Sr inagar f in 
the first volume of the Asiatic Researches 

1 . — Hardwicke s list of Garhwal Raj'»s. 


Names. 


4». Aunund Narain... 

49. Herry „ ... 

50. Mahah „ ... 

51. Rcnjcct ... 

S3. Kaamroo 

53. Chirsturoo 

54. Jeggeroo .. 

55. Herroo „ 

56. Futtth Sah .. 

57. Dooleb- „ 

9 ss. Purteet „ ... 

71 9. Lai let n 

65 Who dtedin 1*1 
gj, and left foor 

sons, was sue- 
33 ceeded by the 

61 eldest, 

59 60. Jakert hah, an 
4 was succeeded 

by his brother 
the present R.a 
jah £ ... 

61 , Purdoo ^Maan 
Sah. f 

■ 


Total of years 


Bogh-Dhurt, the 
first Raja, be- 
tween whose 
reign and Adey 
Paal 900 year* 
passed, of which 
no records exist, 900 


a. 

Adey Paal 

3. 

Bis son £ 
Paal 

4. 

Laak Psal 

6. 

Dehrm „ 

6. 

Kerrem H 

7. 

Narain Deo 

8. 

Hurr ,» 

9. 

Gorin „ 

10. 

Bam „ 

11. 

Runjeet „ 

If. 

Inder Sain 

18. 

Chunder „ 

14. 

Mungnl „ 

16. 

Choora Mon 

16. 

Chinta „ 

l7. 

Pooren n 


18. Blrk-e-Baan M . 
lb, j Blr •*. 

90. Soorey „ 

S3. Kerreg Slugh ... 






The second list is taken from an official report of the year 1849 
tfuid is the same as that aooepted by Mr. Beckett, the settlement officer 
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in an old report on Garhw&I. It gives several details which are not 
found ih the other lists : — 

2 — Beckrtt's list of Ilvjas Qf Garhtvdl. * 


1 Number. 

Name?. 

.§ 

«u 

*1 

3 

-3 

e3 

a> 

sc 

< 

J3 

o 8 

4> 

n3 

l i 

o CO 

u 

0) 

■c 

; S 

i 3 

Names. 

Reign. 

Age of death. 


1 

Kanak F&l 


11 

51 

i 756 

u 

Lakhan Dco 

• •9 

m 


1277 

* 

Syam Fal 


26 


> 7 82 

29 

Ananta Pal II. 

... 

Hfl 


1298 

s 

Pud ii P&I 


31 

45 

813 

30 

Purab Deo 

... 

19 

33 

1317 

4 

Ahigat P&1 


25 

31 

638 

31 

Abhaya Deo 


7 

W m 

1324 

6 

Sigal Pil 

••• 

20 

24 

858 

32 

Jair&in Deo 


23 


1347 

6 

Ratlin Fill 

!•« 

49 

69 

907 

33 

A sal Deo 

Ml 

9 


1356 

T 

Bill Pal 


8 

17 

915 

34 

Jagat Pal 


12 

■ m 

1368 

8 

Bid hi Pal 

|§# *. 


20 

935 

3 A 

Jit P&l 


19 

K J 

1387 

9 

Madnn P&l I. 



22 

95 2 

36 

Ananda P&l II. 


28 

«i 

1415 

10 

Bhngti Pal 

... 

25 

31 

977 

37 

'Ajai P&l 

... 

31 

HI 

1446 

11 

J&ichand Pal 


29 

36 


38 

Kaly&u S&h 

••• 

9 

40 

1465 

1 2 

Frith* P&l 

|#< 

24 

40 

1030 

39 

Sundar Pal 

... 

15 


1470 

13 

Madan P&l II. 


22 

30 

1052 

40 

Hnnsdeo P&l 

... 

13 


1483 

14 

Agouti Pal 

«•« 

2;) 

3 * 

1072 

41 

Bijai P&l 


11 


1494 

Id 

Surati Pai 


22 

86 

1094 

42 

?>ahaj P&l 


36 


1530 

Is 

Jay lit Singh P&l 

••a 

19 

30 

1113 

43 

Bali hadra Sah 

..a 

25 


1555 

• 7 

Anaut* P&l I. 

§i| 

26 

24 

1129 

44 

Man Sah 


20 


1575 

18 

A nan da Pal I. 


12 

20 

1 1 4 1 

45 

Syarn Sah 

... 

9 


1564 

19 

Vibhog P&l 

ilt 

18 

sa 

1159 

46 

Main pat Sah 

... 

25 


1609 

23 

SubhajaH l^al 

... 

14 

3 

1173 


Prithi Sah 

... 

62 


1«7I 

3 

Vikrama P&l 

iM 

15 

24 

1 168 

48 

Medini Sah 

Ml 

46 


1717 


Vichitra P&l 

|if 

10 

23 

1198 

49 

Fateh S&h 

■ a. 

48 


1765 

JT 

Hanaa P&l 

|## 

in 


1209 50 

Upendra S&h 


1 


1766 


Son Pal 


H 


1216 51 

Pradipt » w &h 

... 

63 

Si 

1829 


Kadil P&l 


n 


1221 

62 

Lai i pat S&h 

... 

8 


1837 

7 

K&mdeo Pal 


15 

24 

1236 

53 

Jaikarat Sah 


6 

23 

1843 

87 

Salakhan dco 

• «« 

18 

30 

1254 . 

64 

Pradhaman S&h 


18 | 

29 

1861 


The compiler of this list makes Kanak Pal come from Gujr&t and 
the seventeenth had his head-quarters at Maluwa-kot, the twenty- 
first at Ambuwa-kot and the twenty-fourth in the Bhilang valley. 
Numerous Khasiya rajas owed allegiance to Son Pal, who held sove- 
reign sway over all western Garhw&l and commanded the pilgrim 
route to Gangotri. A cadet of the Panw&r house of Dh&ranagar 
came on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the hills and visited 
Son Pal on his way. The latter had no son and was so pleased with 
the young prince that he gave him his daughter in marriage and part 
of parganah Chandpur as dowry. The Dharanagar prince appears 
to be theKddil P&l of this list (25), and it was his descendant Ajai 
P&l who first attempted the conquest of Garbw&I and, according 
to _ this list, founded Srinagar. The story of the Panw&r prince 
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resembles in many respects tbe tradition regarding Som Chand in 
Kumaon, mentioned hereafter. A third list is given by Mr. Williams 
and differs in some respect frojn Mr. Beckett’s list : — 


3. — Williams * list of Garhioal Rajas} 


1. Kunk Pdl. 

9. Bishesliwur Pal. 

3. Sumdt Pal. 

4. Poor un Pal, 

5. Ameegut Pal. 

6. Shuktee Pal. 

7. KeLee Pdl. 

8. Sdlivdnan Pal. 

9. Mud nil Pal, 

10 Bidhee Pal. 

1 1. Bliutfdnt Pal. 

12. Vibhog Pal. 

13. Joycbander Pal. 

14. Hetrut Pal. 

15. Moduli Dundee. 
10. Abeegut Pal. 


17. Sooruj Pdl. 

18. Jcyut Pdl. 

19. Aneeriido 1’al. 

20. Vitdiog Pdl, II. 

21. Gugyan Pdl. 

22. Vikram Pal. 

23. Vichitra Pal. 

24. Haiia Pdl. 

25. Suvarn Pal. 

26. Kaiiteektipd Pdl. 

27. Kamdeo Pal. 

28. Sulukshun Deo. 

29. Mahal tikahui) Deo. 

30. but Pdl. 

31. Apoorub Deo. 

32. Joy Deo. 


33. Jitang Pdl. 

34. Kalyan l uf. 

35. Ajay Pdl. 

36. A mint Pal. 

37. Suiidur Pal. 

38. Seh] Pdl. 

39. Vijey Pal. 

40. Bahadur Pdl. 

41. Sital Sahfti. 

42. Man sdh. 

43. Sait) Sdh 

44. Mahipati Sdh, 

45. Prithvi Sdh. 

46. Mediui Sdh. 

47. Fateh Sdh. 


The fourth list was obtained by me through an Almora Pandit 
and may be called the Almora list : — 


4 . — Almora list of Gavhwal Rajas. 


48. Sahaja Pala. 

49. Vijayu „ II. 

50. Balbhadra Sdh. 

51. Simla „ 

52. M dii Sah, 1547 A.D. 

53. Sam a ,, 

54. Dulordtu Sail, 1580 A.l>. 

55. Garbiiitbhnnjan 
Mahipati Salt, 1625 A.I>« 

56. Prithi or Prithvi ' ' 

sdli, 1640 and 1660, 

57. Mediui Sdh. 

58 Fateh or Fateh 

put. Sdh, 1684-1710 

59. Upendru* Sdh, 1717. 

bO. Pradipt 1717-72. 

61. L-ilat or LalitaSaii, 1772- 

80 . 

62. Pradhuman 9 „ 1785- 

1804. 

63. Sudarshan „ 1815. 

64. Bhuwdui 


rules in Tihri or native Uarhwal, The dates given are those 
that have been gathered from grants now existing in the local 


1. Bhagwdn Pala. 1 

24. 

Vikrama 

Pal. 

2. Abhaya 

ii 

25. 

Vijaya 

99 

8. Bisesha 

19 

26. 

Hansa 

19 

4 . Kama 

• » 

27 

Kona J*il, 1209 A.D. 

6. Kshema 

l| 

28. 

Kauha 

Pal. 

6. Vy«»kta 

l» 

29. 

Sandhi 

99 

7. Surat ha 

19 

30. 

Snlukshana 

19 

8. Jayati 

99 

31. 

Lakshanadeva 

>9 

9 . Puma 

99 

32 

Alnkphniiadeva „ 

10. Avyakta 

91 

33. 

Amiuta 

>9 

11. Salivahan 

91 

34. Abludcva 

>9 

12. Sangita 

M 

35. 

Abhayadeva 

99 

13. Mausfta 

If 

36 

Ajaya 

99 

14. Batna 

99 

37. 

Ajayadeva 

II 

16. Ma lana Pdl I. 

3s. 

Asdpratdpa 

*9 

16. VidbiPdl. 


39. 

Jayadeva 

Pdla. 

17* Bhftgftdhtta Pdl. 

40. 

Garutiideva 

99 

18. Juychaadta 

II 

41. 

Judrrhadcva 

II 

19. Kirtbi 

99 

42 

kalyana 

II 

SO. Madana 

II 

43. 

Ana 

II 

91. Anibuddha Pdl. 

45. 

Dipdnta 

91 

19 . Vibhogita 

91 

40. 

Priyanihdra, 

M 

23. Subadhan Kot. 

47. 

Sundara 

19 

The sixty-fifth 

in 

descent was 

Pra 


1 Memoir of Dehra Dun, 81. He notes: — “It should be borne in mind that 
the writer's list does not profess like Hardwicke's to give a lineal succession of 
kings; each name is only supposed to represent tbe power paramount in the 
country for tl\e time being.” The grounds for this statement are not given. 
• Dbalip reigned daring a part of the year 1717. 8 Jayakrit Sdh reigned 

from 1780 to 1700. 
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official records. All accounts concur in stating that Ajaya P&l was 
the first who attempted to reduce the independent Khasiya rnjas 
under his sway, andj^s we shall show hereafter, he cannot be 
placed earlier than 1258-70 A D, The above are the very few 
dates that we have been able to establish by corroborative evidence, 
and though every possible source has been carefully examined no 
better result has been obtained. Taking the twenty-six reigns 
before Sona Pala and allowing them the long average of fifteen 
* years to each reign, we cannot place the Bhagwan Pala of the fourth 
list earlier than the first quarter of the ninth century. But then 
it can be urged that these lists as they stand do not give the entire 
succession, but only such members of the dynasty as made them- 
selves remarkable, a not unusual feature in Indian genealogical 
lists. Al-Bituni, writing in the eleventh century, remarks : — “ Les 
dlndiens attachent peu d'imporlance a l’ordre des faits ; ils negligent 
de rddiger la ehronique des regnes de leurs rois. Quand ils sont 
embarrasses, ils parlent au hasard.” The earlier names, too, differ 
so considerably in these and other lists which have been consulted 
that no other theory is possible to account for such contradictions 
as the. existence. of Kanak Pala at the head of one and Bhagw&n. 
Pala at tbe head of another. By adopting this explanation there 
is nfB aiscessity for placing the reign of Bhagwan Pala in the ninth 
ogntury. Setting aside Hardwickes list, an examination of the 
remainder ^hows a remarkable agreement in certain noteworthy 
names. No. 2 has fifth in descent Sigal Pala, who is the Shakti 
Pala of No.3 and apparently the Suratha Pala of No. 4. The S&li 
Pala of No. 2 is the same as the Salivahan Pala of No. 3 and No. 4. 
If we turn to the pedigrees of the Doti and Askot families given 
hereafter and which are of undoubted local origin, we find a remark- 
able coincidence amongst the earlier names. The first two of the 
Doti list are S&liv&hana-deva and ShaktivAhana-deva, and the first 
on the Askot list is SAlivAhana-deva followed by a Saka-deva as 
sixth and afterwards by a Vikramdditya and a Bhoja. All that we 
may suggest regarding the occurrence of the latter* names in the 
lists is that the lists correctly give the sequence of these celebrated 
names, first a Saka SAlivahaa, then a Vikram&ditya and then a 
Bhoja. These names have apparently been interpolated by the 
later editors of the lists, the bards of the houses of Garhw&l, Doti 
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and Askot to lend lustre to the ancestry of their patrons, and cer- 
tainly need not he accepted as members of the family in the regu- 
lar succession. Even granting that these tftftnes are interpolations, 
there is much deserving of notice in the minor names of the list. 
The word ‘Sigal 1 in Sigal Pala recals the name of Sigal, the chief 
city of the Saka-Skythian district of Sakastenc. Salivahan i§ a sy- 
nonym of the Saka prince who founded the Saka era, called also 
Sakaditya, SaliPala,Shaktiv&hanain these lists. Kank,the epony- 
mous founder in the second list, is none other than Kanishka and 
is also said to have come from Gujr&t, where we have recorded evi- 
dence of an Indo-Skythian rule in theKshatrapa and the so-called 
‘Sail* dynasty, and where we have a Khosa race to the present day. 
In the Suratlia Pal of the fourth list we have also a reference to 
Surashtra, the old name of the peninsula of Gujr&t. Now we cannot 
imagine that all these coincidences are accidental and would point 
out that a true historical connection with the old Indo-Skythian 
dynasty underlies the occurrence of these names in the lists, and we 
believe that very many of the so-called Kajput houses have a simi- 
lar origin, notably the hill dynasties and the Baisa in the plains. 

Having fairly established a connection between thelndo-Skythians 

Local tradition*. and the local d / Dasties and tearing in" 

mind that Joshimathin Garhw&l was the 

first acknowledged seat of the Katyiiri dynasty of KumaonV^ 
shall apply this knowledge to the local traditions. Legendary tales 
in the south of India state that Salivahana came from Ayodhya; 
the Askot chronicles give the same origin, but Mrityunjaya assigns 
him to Pratislithana on the Godavari. The accord between the 
Askot and south Indian traditions betrays the influence of the 
Mysore preachers and teachers whose representatives to the pre- 
sent day hold all the chief officers at Keddrnfith and Badrin&th, 
and it is doubtless to their influence is due the remodelling of the 
local lists. Locally Salivahana was the avenger of the defeat of 
his tribesman Sakadatta or Sakwanti, the first conqueror of Dehli, 
and, as he watf the greatest name in the national lists, he has been in- 
troduced into all the local lists, being in fact suzerain as well. 
Neither then nor now could any powerful monarch have his scat 
of government in the Garhw&i or Kumaon hills, though the lord * 
paramount of those districts, like the British of to -day, may have 
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held considerable possessions in the plains. The successors of S4^ 
liv&han, whether of his family or not we have no means for decid- 
ing, are reported to have occupied Indraprastha and the hill-coun- 
tiy to its north for several generations, for the Rdja-iaranffcmi states 
that Indraprastha after the conquest ceased to be the abode of 
royalty for nearly eight centuries. “ Princes from the SiwAlik or 
northern hills held it during this time and it long continued deso- 
late until the Tu&rs." General Cunningham looks on the date 
736 A. D. for the rebuilding of Dehli by Anang PA1 Tom&r “ as 
being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for 
Indian history.” He also accepts the statement that Indraprastha 
remained desolate for many centuries after the Saka invasion, and 
it seems better to retain the indigenous tradition here than to start 
theories for which we have no foundation in feet. But even for 
pkfe ‘dark age > there are a few statements which throw some light 
Tj3fk its history. Firishta 1 tells ua that Jaichand left an infant son 
r . who succeeded him and who would have ruled in his stead had not 
his uncle Dihlu deposed him and with the aid of the nobles ascend- 
ed the throne. “This prince as famous for bis justice as for hia 
valour devoted his time to the good of his subjects and built the 
<icity of Dehli. After having reigned only four years, Phur (Porus)* 
k Raja of Kumaon, collecting a considerable force, attacked 
Dihlu, took him prisoner and sent him in confinement to Rohtas; 
himself occupying the empire. Raja Ph dr pushed on his conquest 
through Bang as far as the western ocean, and having collected 
a great army refused to pay tribute to the kings of Persia. The 
Brahmanical and other historians are agreed that Phiir marched 
his army to the frontier of India in order to oppose Alexander, 
on which occasion Phur lost his Ufa in battle after having 
• reigned seventy-three years.” The Greeks found Porus between the r 
Hydaspes and the Akesines and a nephew of Porus in the next 
dudb* v We may accept the suggestion that they were both Paura- 
vas or descendants of Puru, for Plutarch makes Gegasius the pro- 
genitor of Phur, and he may be identified with Xaydti * We Lave* 
another Porus, however, in the king already referred to, who sent 
an embassy to Augustus in B.C. 22 — 20, and this date would agree 
better with tbe time given in the local legend of Raja Phdr. We haver ; 

* Briggi’ ed.; Ispxitk *Cunn Arch. Rep , 11., 17. ^ 
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already suggested on other grounds that this Porus may have been 
an Indo-Skythian or Parthian, and here he is connected with Ku- 
maon, of which he may have been suzerain". In another passage 1 
Firishta tells us that R&mdeo Ratbor between the years 440 and 
470 A.D. was opposed in his conquests by the Raja of i6 Kumaon, 
who inherited his country and his crown from a long line of ances- 
tors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 years. A sanguinary battle 
took place which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunrise 
to sunset, wherein many thousands were slain on both sides, till, at 
length, the Raja of Kumaon was defeated with the If&s of all his 
elephants and treasure and fled to the hills.” The Raja of Kumaon 
was compelled to give his daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 
There is nothing to add to this statement but that it corroborates 
the other tradition that princes from the Siw&lik hills held some* 
authority in the upper Du&b between the Saka conquest 
the arrival of the Tomars. That Indraprastha was not entirely, 
desolate during the period is shown by the inscription of Raja + 
Dh&va on the iron pillar 2 at Dehli which Prinsep from the 
form of the letters would assign to the third or fourthjeen- 
tury, A. D. 


Between the date of the Saka conquest of Indraprastha and tije 


Hwen Thsang. 


adventof the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, 
all that we can say regarding the history of 


these hills is that the country appears to have been divided amongst 


u number of petty princes, of whom sometimes one and sometimes 
another claimed paramount sway over the remainder. The chief 
of the Bhilang valley at one time enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
again a dynasty whose principal seat was in the Alaknanda valley 
near Joahimath. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fah Hian, Hwui 
Seng and Sung Yun, whose travels have been translated by Mr. 
Beal, did not visit Kumaon, and we have to refer to the works of 


Hw«g Thaang for our only information from this source op this 

period.* In 634 A. Q. Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thaptesar. to 

Srnghna in the Sab&ranpur district^* and thence across the ^Ganges to 

1 Briggs, t. ®. p. IkvHj Dowson’s Elliot, V., SSI. * J- ^*,®'*®*“>* 

l« 89 ,t>, •»« ThomV Prineep, 1 ., 818. * For this MM . we fcgMbo- 

Mhioxreuur U»CMrte> Qccitintal** prr HioutM- TttMay. translated by M . StahliliW 
Suites, 8 voU., “Paris, 1W7| end Ritmtt iila nr * 1 •* f 

translated by the Mine, Perl*. 1868. Also Cunningham's valuable commentary 
taWaAaeto* Oeo*^ •Oaa^«,*». 
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Mad 6 war in the Bijnor district. 1 He then describes Mayiira or M£y&* 
pura close to Hard war and his journey to Po-lo-ki-mo-pou-lo or Brah- 
mapura, which lay 300 U or 50 miles to the north of Madfiwar. 
General Cunnigham writes : — “ The northern direction is certainly 
erroneous, as it would have carried the pilgrim across the Ganges 
and back again into Srughna. Wo must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon that once 
formed the famous kingdom of the Katy&ri dynasty. That this is the 
eountry intended by the pilgrim is proved by the fact that it pro- 
dneed copper, which must refer to the well-known copper mines of 
Dhanpur and Pokhri in Garhwal, which have been worked from an 
early date/' The MimoireP describe the kingdom of Brahmnpura as 
4,000 Hot 666 miles “in circuit surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
The capital is small, but the inhabitants are numerous and pros- 
perous. The soil is fertile and seed-time and harvest occur at regular 
seasons. Copper and rock-crystal are produced here. The climate 
is slightly cold and the people are rough in their manners ; a few 
devote themselves to literature, but the greater number prefer the 
pursuit of commerce, Tne inhabitants are naturally uncultivated, 
and there are followers of both the Buddhist ard Brahmanical 
faiths. There are five monasteries within which reside a few 
monks and there are some dozen temples of the gods. The 
followers of the different Brahmanical sects dwell together without 
distinction. To the north of this kingdom in the midst of the 
great snowy mountains is the kingdom of Sou-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo or 
Suvamagotra where gold of a superior quality is procured and 
henco its name. From east to west this kingdom has its greatest 
extension, but from north to south it is narrow. For many cen- 
turies the ruler has been a woman, and hence it is^called the ‘ King- 
dom of the queens/ The husband of the reigning sovereign'bas the 
title of king, but does not meddle in affairs of state. The men occupy 
themselves with war and husbandry. The soil is fertile and is favour- 
able to the growth of a poor kind of barley, and the people rear large 
numbers of sheep and ponies. The climate is icy-coldjand the in- 
habitants are abrupt and turbulent in their manners. This country 
touches on the east the country of the Tibetans, on the north is the 
country of Khoten and on the west is San-po-ho or Sampaha (?)’* 

I Ga*. # V. 1 I., Ml i Voy . df Pit. 9 IL, 231., Vi* p. 1 10. 
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General Cunningham writes “The ancient capital of the 
Katyuri Ilajas was at Lakhanpur or Vair&t- 

Brahmapura. ' 

pattan on the Immganga river about 80 

miles in a direct line from Mad&war. If we might take the mea- 
surement from Kot-dw&ra, at the foot of the hills on the north- 
eastern frontier of Mad&war, the distance would agree with the 
50 miles recorded by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, as a much more probable explanation of the discrepancy 
in the recorded bearing and distance that they most probably 
refer to Govisana, the next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from 
which Bair&t lies exactly 50 miles due north” General Cunning- 
ham also refers to the position of Lakhanpur, in a valley only 
3,339 feet above the level of the sea and to the fact that the 
country arouud is still fertile and allows of two crops being col- , 
lected during the year as further corroborating his identifica- 
tion of Lakhanpur with Brahmapura. M. Yivien de St. Martin 
assigns Brahmapura to Srinagar in Garhw&l, which however 
was of no importance until the present town was built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Others have suggested 
that the extensive ruins near Barhepura, about twelve miles to 
the north-east of Najibabad in the Bijnor district, mark the 
site of Brahmapura ; but this conjecture, apparently based on 
the similarity in sound of the two namep, would conflict too 
much with the precise assignment of Hwen Thsang. The Chinese 
traveller has shown himself so accurate in the great majority 
of his statements that it would be contrary to all correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation to reject his distinct assertions before 
it is shown that they are incapable of any reasonable explanation. 
Such is very feir from being the case in this instance, for in 
B&rah&t in the valley of the Bh&girathf in independent Garhw&l 
we have an ancient and ^well-known site almost exactly fifty miles 
due north of Hardw&r, and which in climate, products and position 
both with regard to Mad&war and Suvarnagotra agrees with the 
description of Hwen Thsang. B&rah&t was the seat* of an old 
dynasty and contains numerous remains of temples and other 
buildings. The inscription on the tris&l of Aneka Malla written 
in the twelfth century and which still stands near the temple of 
Sukha shows that at that time it was a place of some importance. 
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The remains now existing 1 are chiefly found to the north-west of 
the river at the foot of a high hill where there is a level piece of 
ground. Temples, pbices of pilgrimage, holy pools and sacred 
streams abound, for this place was on the direct route to Gangotri. 
In support of this identification we may remprk that the distance 
to Govisann, the next place visited, is measured from Maddwar, to 
which place Hwen Thsang must have returned in order to reach 
Govisana from B&rahat, whilst if he proceeded from Lakhanpur 
bis road would have lain across the watershed into the Kosi 
valley. 

It has been suggested, as wo have seen, that the ancient name 
Tradition regarding of Lakhanpur was Bairat, but the weight 
Lakhanpur. G f i oca ] testimony connects this name with 

the ruins near Dhikuli on the Kosi. That Lakhanpur was an ancient 
residence of the Katyuris cannot be disputed, but tho statement 
that it was their home in the seventh century is open to grave objec- 
tions. An old verse embodies the popular tradition regarding its 
origin : — 

1 Atan trd kd bdsan ted kd iinhdsan tod kd 
VVd kd Brihma ted kd Lakhanpur * 

Now the pedigrees of tho Doti, Askot and Ffili Katyuris all 
mention the names of Asanti Deva and Biisanti Deva, and in 
the last these names head the list. In the Doti list, six names 
intervene between Basanti and Gauranga, the second name of the 
Pali list, and in the Askot list seven names intervene, but whether 
we are to assign these names to different persons of the same family, 
as is more probable, or to the same persons, the P&li list in this 
case retaining only the more remarkable names, there is nothing 
to show. Assuming that the names belong to different persons, 
then the Pali family must have branched off immediately after 
BAsanti Deva. In the genealogical table of this branch from 
Asaiiti ^downwards given hereafter we have one Saranga Deo, 
tenth in descent, and again one S&ranga Gosain, fifteenth in 
decent, who settled at Tam&dhaun in Chaukot, On the image of 
the household deity in the family temple at Tdm&dhaiin we have 

* BfrsbAt suffered much by the great earthquake of 180*, In which all the 
buildings were materially Injured and many were completely buried in the 
ground. It is said that two t » three hundred people perished, and since then 
few of the houses or temples bare been restored s As. lies., XI., 4? e. 
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on inscription recording tbo name Saranga Deo, and the date 
1420 A.D. which if referred to the first S&ranga Deo will place 
the Asanti Deva in 1290 A.D- by following an average of thirteen 
years to each reign, and if referred to the second Saranga Gos&in 
will place Asanti Deva in 1225 A. D. Taking the Doti list there are 
eighteen reigns between Asanti Deva and tlio contemporary of 
Satan Chand, Itainka Arjuna S£hi, who lived in 1462 A.D. If 
we strike out some twenty years on account of the disturbance in 
the succession which must have shortened the length of the reigns 
as well as for the unexpired portion of Arjuna Sahi’s reign, an 
application of the same calculation gives us 1228 A.D. for Asanti 
Deva. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that according to local 
tradition Laklianpur was founded as late as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 


The kingdom of Suvarna-kutula, or Suvarna-gotra as ren- 

, dered by M. Julien, must have lain to the 

The ffolden laud. 

north from Ganai in the valley of the 
Gauri (Gori) if we adhere to Lakhanpur as the site to be 
identified with Brahma pura or across the passes in Tibet if we 
make Barabat the Brahmapura of our traveller, and that the latter 
is the correct interpretation will bo shown conclusively hereafter. 
There is no doubt that the valley of the Gori in Juli&r in 
which Milam is situate has at the present day a considerable 
population and commands a large trade with Tibet ; but in former 
times the valley of the Alaknanda was the more populous of the 
two, for Josliimath claims to have been the earliest seat of the 
Katy dris, an honour to which J uhar cannot aspire. The Jub&r tradi- 
tion, however, is interesting in itself, despite the fabulous details with 
which it is embellished and doubtless contains a residuum of 
fact. In any case it is all that the people have to say about 
themselves, and on this account alone is worth preserving ; and as it 
is supposed to relate to this very period, we may introduce"* it here 
and as nearly as possible in the words of the narrator ^ 

Story of the colonisation of Juhdr . * . * - v *\ 


** Jibar or Jiwar Is the old name of Juhftr, and long before the present race c® 
men came into the world there were two princes (principalities?) in Jnhtr 
called Halduwa rfnd JPingaluwa. The former extended from the anowa to M£pa 
and the latter from MApa to Laapa. The people of these countrlea are aald to 
have been covered with hair even to their t o ngu e a. There waa no paaa open at* 
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that time to Hundes. High up on the c»iffs near the source of the Gori glacier 
tired a huge bird (ptfrti), whose wings when extended were ab’e to corev 
the valley at Mapa and who lived on human beings. The bird fed on the 
hapless inhabitants of Ualduwa and Fingaluwa until but a few families 
remained. Sakya Luma lived at this time in a great cave near Laphkhel . 1 
Every morning the Lama used to leave his cave and come to LAphkhel, where ha 
used to sit all day at his devotions, dying 1 back at night to his cave. There was 
. at that time in the service of the Lima a man to whom the Lama wished to do 
serrlcc and he called the man to him and said : — * Go across the snowy mountains 
to the south and you will find a place called Juhar, where the ptiru has eaten up 
Halduwa and Fingaluwa, who lived there. I will give thee a bow and arrow 
with which thou shalt fight the puru and kill it $ go, take possession of and colo- 
nise Jnhir.* The man answered and said ; — * Thy servant will obey the voice 
of his master, but he knoweth not the way and who Bhall guide him.* The Lama 
said:— ‘Fear not, I wiil provide thee a guide,but take care that thou leave him not. 
Whatever shape he may assume, follow on and fear not; remember that he is thy 
guide.’ The man and the guide set out together, and after a Bhort time the guide 
took the form of a dog and the place was called after him Kingri . 3 The man 
followed the dog and it became a stag, hence the name Dol-dunga ; then the stag 
became a bear and the place was called Topi-dunga; and again a camel, hence the 
name Unta-dhura : then a tiger, hence the name Dfing-udiyir; and finally a hare, 
which lost Itself in Fingaluwa’s country at Samgaon. 

On looking about him the man saw nothing but the bones of the people who 
had been eaten by the puru , and becoming alarmed fled and took reluge in a house 
which he found near. Here he found a very old woman covered with hair, and 
he inquired of her who Bhe was and how the country had become desolate. She 
told him that she was the last surviving inhabitant of Fingaluwa and Haldnwa’s 
country and added : — * I have remained for the puru y s food to-day and you have 
come to give him his dinner for to morrow : well done of you.’ The man then 
told her the story of his master the Lama and showed her his bow and arrows and 
asked her what were the capabilities of the country. She told him that it pro- 
duced ua ( Hordeum c celeste ) and phdphar {Fagopyrum tataricum ), that there were 
plenty of houses but no salt, and that they could not get to H Andes, where salt was 
to be had for the asking for it. Whilst thus engaged in conversation he suddenly 
heard a great whirr of wings and the bird appeared and seized the old woman 
and eat her up, Nothing daunted the man seized his bow and shot his arrow* 
until he killed the bird. Then he lighted a fire and said to himself i — 9 I shall go 
back to the Lama and get some salt. I am pleased with this place, and this shall 
be a sign to me that if the Talley is intendod for me this fire shall not go oat 
until I return, and if the valley is not to be mine then the fire shall die out.* So 
saying he returned to the Lima by the way which he had come and told the 
Uma all that had befallen him. He found his old guide at Laphkhel in hie 

1 At the foot of the Balchha-dhfira pass. * The power of flying was 

one of the six essential attributes of the sacred Limas. 8 A peak to the 

cast of the Chldamu or Kyungar encamping-ground is still called Kiuaribingri 
{king m a dog). Dol-ddnga at the confluence of the Do! and Lanka ( Dolmjarau 
mmRusa ariMtotslhy, Topi-dfinga on the left bank of the Lanka (topim a bear). 
Unta or Uta-dhfira is the pass above Milam. Dunga is at the foot ol the pass 

Samgaon is Shamgang on the way to Milam, 
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proper shape and then asked the Lima for salt. 4 The Uma said 4 There is plenty, 
of salt in Hundes. but I will pro luce it for you here.’ The L6ma then took salt 
and sowed it over the land like grain and promised that the supply should be suffi- 
cient tor he entire wants of tho new settlement. Having thus spoken the Lama 
flew away to his cave and was never seen again, and to the present day the herb- 
age here is so saturated with salt that there is sufficient for the Bhotiya flocks.; 
The people still say that this salt is one of S&kya’s gifts, and when Buddhist 
priests visit the valley they ask for alms iu the name of S&kya who gave the 
pejple salt. 

When Sakya Lama flew away hU servant returned to Juh&r and there he 
found his Are still alight and accepting the omen resolved to remain in the val- 
ley. He collected a number of people called Sokas and established them near 
Milam and built a temple in honour of Sakya. In the time of Sonpati Soka, who 
lived at Madkot, the route to Hundes by the Madkuwa river which was used by 
the peopL of Athasi, was opened and much gold was acquired by him. This route 
has since fallen into disuse owing to the accumulation of snow and the d&bris of 
avalanches. These events occurred before the time of the Katyuri Rajas and in. 
cou se of time tho Sokas also disappeared. They were followed by tho ancestors 
of the* present Milainwals, who came from Ti^et into the valley in this manner. 
They s iy that they are <./f Rajput origin ami that their fathers served one of the 
Garhwal Rajas who gave them Jola in Baihrn in jdyfr , and hence they were 
called R&wata. One of these went through Malari of Niti into Hundes and en- 
tered the service of the Surajbansi Raja of Hundes. Here he remained for a time, 
and being fond of the chase wandered over the hills towards the south in pursuit 
of game. One day he followed a wild cow from early morn to evening and saw 
it disappear at the confluence of the Gunka and the Gori, and accepting this os a 
good omen the Rawat much fatigued with the chase called the plaoo Mi-dunga 1 
and budt there the village of Milam, the inhabitants of which are known to the 
present day as Rawats or Sokas. 

Such is the only tradition that exists regarding the early set- 
tlements in Juh&r. As to the Niti valley, the tradition is that the 
branch of the Katyiiri dynasty who subsequently occupied the 
Katydr valley was originally established in Jyotirdh&m* or Joshi- 
tnath on the Dhauli, the river of Niti. There are no indications 
or traditions of any Amazonian kingdom in the valley, and we 
must search for it across the passes in Tibet. * 

The Chinese name of the Amazonian kingdom was Kinchi, and 
The Amazonian king- M. J ulien makes Sampaha which lay to the west 
dom * of it the same as Mo-lo-so or Malasa, which 

was some 2,000 ti or 333 miles to the north of ItO-hou-b 9 the modern 
Lahfil. Hwen Thsang describes the journey from Lahdl to Malasa a$ 
difficult and attended by an icy piercing wind so often described by 

1 From mi, man and dtinqrt, tnoarapinjr-gronnd or resting-place. 1 The 

place Where the great Jyoiir ling, emblem of Mah&deo, was established* 

53 
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travellers in the Himalaya and snow-storms. This clearly brings ns 
across the snowy range to the trans«HimAlayan valley of the Satlaj. 
In D’Anville’s reproduction of the Jesuits' map of Tibet this tract 
is marked as Sanko Somtou and lies to the west of Tchoumourti or 
Chamurfci, a district and town of the modern ,eNAri. The country 
lying between the Ganges and the Matchou or KaruAli is called 
Nacra Somtou in the same map. t^NAri is celebrated for its mines 
of gold and is bounded on the north by Khoten and on the east by 
Tibet proper. The Vishnu-Purana 1 in its prophetic chapters declares 
that the Kanakas or Kanas will possess the Amazon country (S*ri- 
rijya) and that called Mushika. The VAyu PurAna reads Bhok- 
shyaka or Bhokhyaka for Mdshika and others read Bushika. Wilson 
writes : — “ Stri-rdjya is usually placed in Bhot. It may, perhaps, 
here designate Malabar, where polyandry equally prevails. Mu- 
shika or the country of thieves was the pirate coast of the Koujkan.” 
In the Rdja Tarangani, Lalitaditya (730A.D.) is said* to have erected 
a statute of Nrihari in the Stri BAjya, showing that it was near 
Kashmir ; but in tho Chinese annals 1 we have a record which corro- 
borates the statement of II wen Thsang and proves that the Amazo- 
nian kingdom lay in Tibet and was a reality. From it wo learn that 
there was a tribe in Eastern Tibet known as the Nu-wang from the 
fact of their being ruled by a woman. In the Tung history they 
are called Tung-Nu or Eastern-Nu, to distinguish them from a 
tribe possessing similar institutions to the west. They are first 
mentioned in the Northern history, and in the Sui history an account 
is given of an embassy from the Eastern-Nu in 586 A.D., in which 
it is stated that : — 


" The people in each successive reign malce a woman their prince. The sur- 
name of the sovereign is Sup!. They build cities in the mountains with houses of 
many stories, the sovereign's house having nine, in which there are several hun- 
dreds of female attendants and a conrt is held every five days. Tho men, having- 
nothing to do with the government, only fight and cultivate the land. Both men and 
women paint their faceB of many colours. They live principally by hunting and 
the weather is very cold. The natural products are copper and gold ore, cinnabar, 

1 Wilson, IX., 222. * As. Res XV., 49. The highlands of Tibet hare 

always been notorious for the wandering bands of thieves that infest them In 
the Mahtbhfirata the Kankas and Khasas are mentioned as banging presents to 
the Pindava# of paiptlika gold which was so cal led because it was collected bv ante 
piptlHa , In allusion to the burrows of the miners in the Tibetan eold-fieldT 
* Dr. Bualiell, J. R. A. 8 , XIL..5S1. It is possible that in Surar™ 
the origin of the Suvarna* bh&mi and Hiranya-m&ya of the Puranas Most of tho 
gold imported from Tibet comes by this route to the present day. * 
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tnu 9 k> yaks and two breeds of horses, In addition to salt in abundance, which they 
carry to India and gain much by the traffic. They hare had frequent wars with 
Tanghsiang and with India. When the queen dies they collect a large sum of gold 
money and select from her family two clever women, of which one is made tho 
queen and the other the lesser sovereign. * * The title of the queen is Pinchiu 
and of the female ministers of state is Kaopali. + * The sons take the surname 
Of the mother. The written characters are the same as those of India and the 
eleventh Chinese month is the beginning of their year. * * At the burial of 
their sovereign several tens of the great ministers and relatives are buried at the 
same time. In the period Wu-te (618-620 A.D.) the queen named Tang pang first 
sent envoys with tribute. Since the year 742 A.D they elected a man as ruler 
and a few years afterwards the state was absorbed by Lh&sa.” 

There is therefore no need to doubt the statements of Hwen^ 
Thsang or the traditions of the Indians regarding this Amazonian 
kingdom, since it was not until some time after the visit of Hweu 
Thsang to Bnthmapura that the western Chiang submitted to Lhasa^ 
as will be seen from tho following short sketch of Tibetan history at 
tliis time. 

The country to which the name Tibet is now applied appears 
Tibet from Chinese in th® Chinese annals of the Yang dynasty 
sources. (from 618 A.D.) as T’ufan, which should 

be read T’upo: hence in an inscription at Lhasa dated in 822 A.D. 
we find the native Tibetan name for the country 4 Bod’ ren- 
dered in Chinese by ‘ Fan.’ 1 Iu the records of the Tatar Liaos 
who reigned in northern China in the latter part of the eleventh 
century Tibet is oalled T’u-pot’e, iu which the latter sylla- 
ble represents Bod. During the Ming dynasty the name was 
changed to Wusstitsang from the two principal provinces dbus 
and ^tsang, lienee tho modern name Weitsang. The word Asi or 
‘.western’ is also applied to the country: hence Asi-fsang and Asi-fnn, 
and the people are called Tupote and Tangkute. The European 
name is derived from the Arabic through the Mongol in the form 
Tibet which occurs in the travels of the merchant Sulaiman as 
early as 851 A.D. During the Han dynasty Tibet was occu- 
pied by a number of tribes called Kbiang or Ohiang,* and 
towards the close of the fourth century a number of these were 
united together under Huti*pusuyeh, 3 chief of the Fa«cbiang, and 

1 Bushell, J. R. A. S. f Xit. $ 486 ; he shows, as Remusafc had remarked, that 
the character for 'fan' is a phonetic which has tho two sounds 'fan* and* po> 
* The name Chhftig is composed of the characters for • man and abeep, indlcat* 
fug their psatoral character. ® His descendants were called 1 u-fan, their 

surname being Pusuyeh. 
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formed the nucleus of the kingdom of Tibet. Under the Tang 
dynasty who rated until the end of the ninth century the new 
kingdom was called Tu-fan, pronounced Tu-po arid equivalent to 
Tu-bod. The first direct communication of the Tibetans with China 
was in 634 A.D., when Chitsungluugstan, the Tsanpu of Lh&sa, sent 
an embassy to China and in 641 A.D. received a daughter of the 
Emperor in marriage and introduced Chinese customs at his court. 
On the death of _ Siladitya king of Magadha one of his ministers 
usurped the throne and plundered the Chinese envoy Wang Yuantse, 
who was returning with presents for Iris master. Wang applied for 
assistance to the Tibetans, who led 1,200 c hosen warriors and 7,000 
Nepdlese horsemen to India and captured the offender and brought 
him prisoner to the imperial capital in 648 A.D. Liingstnn died in 
650 A.D.and was succeeded by his grandson, under whom theTibetan 
kingdom was firmly established. The Chiang tribes who had hitherto 
stood aloof were glad to connect themselves with tlte rising power 
at Lhasa and the hostile Tukuhun 1 were driven out of the country 
(666A.D). The Tibetans now more than held their own against China 
and defeated successive armies seut against them. On the east their 
authority extended to Ssuchuen ; on the west to Kashgar ; on the 
north to the Tuchueh or Turkish country, and on the south to 
Polomen or Magad ha, apparently used as a generic name for India. 
All these successes were gained by a family of hereditary ministers 
or mayors of the palace, the last of whom was executed by the Tsanpu 
Chinuhsilung in 699A.D. Chirm hsi lung himself died during an expe- 
dition against Nepal and India 2 in 703 A.D. 


Csoma deKorbei gives from Tibetan sources a list of kings of 

Kings of Tibet Tibet commencing with the Tsanpu Nya- 

khrf, an Indian refugee prince of the family 
of the Liehchbavis of Vais&li 3 * * and the reputed founder or at least tlio 
great restorer of the Pon religion. The Licbchhavis were deter* 


mined opponents of Sakya and were Surajbansi Kshatriyas by 
birth, and thus the Juhar tradition of a Rajput race in Tibet ie 


confirmed. The emigration to Tibet took place according to M* 
Csoma in B.C. 250, and this dynasty of Indian origin ruled there; 


1 An eastern Titar race settled near Kokonor (/. e. t p. 027.) 9 The *• me 

record gi*es an interesting account i*f the w»rs between China and Tibet up to 

s&e A u. f but we bare nothing to do with this 1 ere. * Near Patna. Conn* 

Arch. Hep. i.« 63: LadAk, 306: batsen, ill., 774, In the temple of Jdgeswar* bejreoyl 

Aimora there ia a brass image of a Pea H£ja. . ' iyf r 
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Srong b Tsan sGampo, who ascended 1 the throne in 629*30 A.D., is 
represented as a great conqueror, a religious reformer and a pioneer 
of civilisation in Tibet, and can be no other than the Chitsunglung- 
stan of the Chinese records, who removed the seat of government 
from the Yarlung valley to Lh&sa and married a daughter of the 
Emperor of China. The following list of kings occur in the Chi- 
nese annals : — 

Huiipti8uyeh, chief of the Fa-chiang, to whose family belonged 
Fanni or Supuyeh who was a boy in 414 A.D., and succeeded in 
establishing the nucleus of a state in 425 A.D. After him reigned 
a sovereign named Hsiahsitungmo. Tungmo begat Totutu : Tutu 
begat Chiel.lishihjo ; Chiehli begat Pumungjo : Pumung begat 
Chusujo : Cliusn begat Lnntsan.su : Lnntsiin begat Chitsunglung- 
tsan, also called Cbisamung and styled Fuyehshih. He was a 
minor when he ascended the throne in 630 and died 650 A.D. 
Chitsung was succeeded by his grandson Cliili papa, a minor who 
deceased in 679 A.D., and was followed by his son only eight years 
of age, Chinuh Ilnng, who died in 703 A.D. The next Tsanpu 
was Chilisuluiigliesihtsnn Chilisotsan, aged seven, who died in 
755 A.D., and was succeeded bv his sou Sohsilungliehtsan, who took 
Ch’angan, the then capital of Chinn, in 763 A.D. We find Chili— 
tsap surnamed Huluti reigning in 780 and succeeded by his eldest 
son Tsuchihohien in 797. He died in 798 and was succeeded by 
his unnamed brother who died in 804 and by another who died in 
816, when Kolikotsu succeeded with the title Yitai. The last named, 
died in 838 and was succeeded by his brother Tamo, who died in 842, 
when the infant Cbilihu of the house of Lin and nephew of the consort 
of Tamo was set up by one party and civil war ensued. Shangkunje 
declared himself Tsanpu in 849and perished in battle with the Uigurs 
ih 866 A.D. These names may be compared with those given 1 from 
Tibetan sources by M. Csoma, M. Klaproth and Sarat Chander Das. 

The kingdom of Kiu-pi-choang-na, which M. Julien renders by 
Govisana, lay 400 it or 67 miles to the 
Govisana. south-east of Mad&war.* 1 It was about 2,000 

1 Lassen 1. e . : a Llchchhavi prince ruled at this time in Nep&l ( Mfem. I., 407}* 
the early dnte given the first Lichchtpivi prince between whom and Srongisaq 
Gamp© there were only thirty-one reigns (87»+88p$ : l) w/ doubtful. 

8 Tibetan Graratnar, p. ISO : Thomas's Prinaep, 11., 888-90: Klaproth's f Tab* 
leaux historiqnes,' p. 185 1 Alphabetum Tibetanum of Georgius, Rome, 1782. 
* Voy des P4I., XL, 888 1 M*m. I., 888* Catm. Ano. Geogh., 887. 
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It oi 334 miles in circuit and tbe capital was about 15 li or 2} 
miles in circuit. The city was built on an elevated site difficult 
of access and was surrounded by groves, tanks and fish-ponds* 
There was a numerous population of simple and rustic habits. The 
soil was fertile and resembled that of Madiiwar. Many devoted 
themselves to literature and the practice of religious virtues, but 
many were still followers of the Brahmanical faith. There were 
two monasteries occupied by one hundred monks who studied the 
Hfnaj&na-sutras and one temple of the gods. The larger of the 
two monasteries was close to the city and possessed a stupa about 
two hundred feet high built by Asoka to mark the place where for 
the space of a month Buddha expounded the law. Close by was a 
place where the four past Buddhas had been accustomed to take 
exercise, and near it were two stupas erected to cover the nails and 
hair of Buddha. Four hundred li or 67 miles to the south-east lay 
the kingdom of O-hi-tchi-ta-lo or Ahichhatra. General Cunning- 
ham identifies Govisana with the old fort near the village of Ujain 
one mile to the east of Kashipur in the Tardi district. The true 
bearing of KtVdiipur from Mad a war is east south-east, and by tbe 
road he travelled General Cunningham makes the distance 66 
miles. He also states the position of K&shipur will agree with 
its bearing from Ahichhatra, the next place visited by Hwen 
Thsang and of which the site is well established. Kashipur itself 
was founded by K&shindth Adhikari as late as 1718 A.D., and tbe 
old fort is called after the name of the nearest village. Tbe 
circuit of the fort and the ruins in its immediate neighbourhood 
is very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang, and 
there are numerous groves, tanks and fish-ponds around the place. 
One of these known as the Drona-sdgar is still a favourite place of 
resprt for pilgrims going to visit the sacred shrines in the snowy 
range. We would, however, identify Govisana with the ruins 
near Dhikuli sora%22 miles to the north of Kashipur on tbe river 
B&mganga, and which subsequently formed the site of the winter 
residence of both Katydris and Chands. The elevated position of 
this site and the presence of remains sufficient to account for the 
existence of a stupa and other buildings as well as its identification 
in popular tradition with the ancient city of Vairdt-patan lend 
great weight to this view, but until those ruins are more close!/ 
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examined this point cannot be decided, and in the meantime General 
Cunningham’s identification may be allowed to stand. We have 
now to leave the pleasant pages of Hwen Thsang and for many cen- 
turies be content to grope our way amidst the traditions half fact 
and half fable that have survived. 


Sankara Ach&rya. 


Buddhism, as we have seen, was fairly established in Kumaon 
Annihilation of Bud* in'the seventh century, but between the 
dhiflm - date of Hwen Tbsang’s visit towards the 

middle of the seventh century and the period iu which Sankara 
Ach&rya flourished such changes occurred that after his time hardly 
a single Buddhist temple remained in the Kumaon Himalaya. 
The local tradition is distinct on this point, and it follows that if 
the institutions established by Sankara survive to the present day, 
the Buddhists must have succumbed either before his time or 
through his influence. In another chapter wo shall give some 
account of bis life and writings, and here we shall review the 
evidence as to the age in which he lived, which is so intimately 
connected with that strange upheaval of the old religion and the 
dispersion of its opponents. Wilson, in the preface to the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, notices many of the state- 
ments made regarding the ago of Sankara. 
From him 1 we learn that the Kad&li Brah- 
mans who follow the teaching of Sankara declare that he lived 
some two thousand years ago ; others place him about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or in the third or fourth centnry after 
Christ, or as contemporary with Tiru Vikramadeva, sovQreign*of 
Skandapura in the Dakhin in 178 A.D. The people of the Srin* 
gagiri or Sringeri math on the edge of the western gbits in the 
Mysore territory, of which Sankara himself was the second 
mahunt, assign him an antiquity of 1,600 years. Wilson gives 
.a list of the mahunts of this institution showing twenty-seven 
descents from Sankara, and allowing a quarter of \ century to each 
mahunt, a period of 675 years should elapse from the founder, but 
as Wilson could not determine the date when tbe list closed he did 
not attach any importance to the result. Dr, Burnell in writing of 
the time of Hwen Thsang (640 A.D.) incidentally states, 1 as the 
Brohmanical system of Sankara sprung upiu the next half century,’ 
1 For details and references, see Wilson’s Works, I., 200 s V,, 188: XIX., 0. 
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tbns making the great refbijisSr live in the end of the seventh 
century. Williams in his dictionary gives the dates 650-740 
A.D. The Vaislinava Brahmans in Malabar plaoe Sankara in the 
tenth century. Dr. Taylor iu his translation of the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya thinks that if we place him about 900 A.D., we shall 
not be far from the truth, and both Colebrooke 1 and Kaminohun Roy 
refer him to 1000 A.D. The latter writer, who was a diligent stu- 
dent of Sankara’s works, elsewhere infers that u from a calculation 
of the spiritual generations of the followers of Sankara Swami from 
his time up to this date, he se j ms to have lived between the seventh 
and eighth centuries of the Christian era.” The Kerala Utpatti,* 
devoted to the history of Malabar, makes Saukara contemporary 
with Clier um an Periunal, a prince who granted many privileges 
to Christians and founded Calicut.' According to Scaliger, Calicut 
was founded in 907 or following another authority in 825 A. D. 
Wilson in one place assigns fcankara to the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century A.D., and in another place writes 
that subsequent inquiry has failed to add any reasons to thqse 
assigned by hiitlr for bis proposed inference, but it has offered 
nothing to invalidate or weAken the' conclusion arrived at. Weber* 
places Sankara ,c in about the eighth century.” 

Iu the local history of Nepal 4 we have an interesting record of 
_ . „ the traditions that have survived regarding 

Sankara Acbarya s visit to that country 
which may throw some light on the loctfl traditions* 9 respecting 
him in Kumaon. On the death of Brikhadeva Banna, his brother 
B&larchana Deva was regent of Nepal, and at this ijute Sankara 
Acharya visited the valley in. pursuit of the Buddhists. Here he 
found that all the four castes were of that religion : some lived in 
Tih&ras as Bhikshus ; some were Sr&vakas, also living in Vih&rftg ; 
some were T&ntrikas called A ch Ary as and some were Grihasthaiij 
also following the Buddhist religion. There were no learned men 
and when some of the Grihastha AchAryas endeavoured to ’infeot 
him in argument, they were soon defeated. 

1 In the preface to the DSyabhtga. 1 As. Res. V., 5. * Hist., 

Ind. Lit., p. 61, which presumably gives the latest tesolts on this subject. Weber 
writes 4 ‘ Sankara’s date has not, unfortunately, been more accurately deter- 
mined as yet He passes at the hh me time for a zealous adversary of the uud- 
dhists, and is therefore railed a Sdva or follower of 8iva. In his works, however,- 
be appears as a worshipper of VAsudeva, whom he puts forward as the reat 
incarnation or representative of Brahma * Wrigb^e Nepil, 129. 
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“ Some of them fled and some Some who would not al- 

low that they were defeated were also killed’ Wherefore many confessed that 
they were vanquished, though in reality not convinced that they were in error. 
These he ordered to do hintta (*.*.» to sacrifice aminals), which is in direct opposi- 
tion to tlio tenets of the Buddhist religion. He likewise compelled the Bhikshuais 
or nuns to marry, and forced the Grihasthas to shave the knot of hair on the 
crown of their heads when performing the ckira-karma, or first shaving of the 
head. Thus he placed the Banaprnsthas (ascetics) and Grihasthas on thejmme 
footing. He also put a stop to many of their religious ceremonies and cut their 
Brahmanical threads. There were at that time 84,000 works on the Buddhist 
religion, which he searched for and destroyed. He then went to the Manichflra 
mountain, to destroy the Buddhists there. Six times the goddess Mani JoginI 
raised storms and prevented his ascending the mountains, but the seventh time 
he succeeded. He then decided that Mahak&la, who was a Buddha and abhorred 
hinm , should have animals sacrificed to him. Mani Jogini or Ugra»ttmnl was 
named by him Bajra Jogini. Having thus overcome the Budahists, he 
introduced the Salva religion in the place of that of Buddha * * Sankara 

thus destroyed- the Buddhist religion and allowed none to follow it : but he was 
obliged to leave B:iuddhdm4rgis in some places as priest of temples, when he 
found that no other persona would be able to propitiate the gods placed in them 
by great Bauddhamargis.” 

When the children of some of these Bauddham&rgi priests were 
desirous of performing the cMrd-karma, or ceremony of shaving the 
head, they are reported to have said s— “ Sankara has destroyed the 
Bauddh»«i&rgfs. Ho has turned out the Bauddham&rgi-grihastha 
Brahmans who hitherto worshipped Pasupati and has appointed 
in- their stead Brahmans from the Dakhin and those Bauddha- 
mAfgia who have accepted Sankara’s doctrines have been made 
priests of Guhjlsware and other places.”,, Our fathers obeyed riot, 
but worshipped thri old deities as before. . Are we to abandon the 
gods ef our forefathers and follow Sankara’s direction to perforin 
the eMra-karma , without which' we cannot undertake the duties 
of an Ach&rya ? ' In this dilemma, they consulted the Bhikshus who 
hadr married the Bhikshunis at Sankara’s command, and were told 
that the people of that place remained silent through fear of Sankara, 
but had kept the truth in their hearts! They had,, however, been 
visited with goitre as a puriishinent for their faintheartedness, and 
it was the duty of all who could do so to leave at once a place where 
the worship of their old deities Iras not permitted them. Accord- 
ittgly they emigrated to Pingala Bah&l and, appointing Bhiksbns 
to ftjjiow the Tint™ Sh&stras, made a rule that each in turn should 
take charge of the image of S&kya (Buddha). 
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The researches of Wilson and Hodgson show us "-that this 
is a fair representation of what actually took place in Nepal,* 
cmd there is no reason to beliero that the expulsion of the 
Buddhist priests from Kumaon tcok place either at a different* 
time .or at other hands. The universal tradition is that San- 
kafa came into Kumaon and drove out the Buddhists and 

9 

unbelievers and restored the ancient religion. Kumnrila Bbatia, 
the predecessor of Sankara, was 'equally with him a rigid 
maintainor of the orthodox faith and is credited with being the 
principal leader in the exterminating crusade waged against 
the Buddhists and heretics of all c lasses. Sankara was ably aided 
by UdAyana Acharya and the Saiva and Vaishnava princes, who 
from political motives were only too glad to assist in and profit by 
the destruction of those who had usurped the fairest provinces of 
Hindustan. As we shall see hereafter, the worship of VAsudeva or 
Basdeo as the representative oti earth of the great god was re-estab- 
lished by Sankara. In Kumaon, as in NepAl, Sankara displaced the 
Bauddhamorgi priests of Pasupati at KedAr and of Namvana ni 
Badri mi tli aud in their place introduced priests from tbeDakhin, ' 
whose successors still manage the affairs of those temples* To 
keep up the prestige of his new arrangements, Sankara through 
his followers preached every where the efficacy of pilgrimage to the 
holy shrines and doubtless the facility of communication* and the 
influx of orthodox pilgrims to Badari apd R ei6f ^ j>i%vented 1 a 
relapse into Buddhism in Kumaoji^ whilst the absence of communi- 
cation with the plains led to a revival of tife friendly feeling 
between the followers of the two religions in iSfepAl which has 
continued to exist to the present day. So far tin r* fore as 
we can see, the dispersion or absorption of the Buddhists in 
Kumaon was duo to the efforts of Sankara towards the end 
of the seventh or beginning of the eighth centurj of/ oar era, and * 
that this must have been accompanied by considerable political 
disturbances may be inferred from the history of all ofehe^ 
similar revolutions.* $ 


The Katytirfa, regarding whom we hare already had something 

to record, were, according to local tradition, the ruling family in 

*■ The belt of ixclnsive Brahmanism lies between the K£li on the cast 
(or peihaps the KarnAli) and the I ons on the west* which contain the great 
pilgrim routes. Orthodoxy is here rampant and very profitable. * " 
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Knmaon" both before and after the great religious cataclysm of the 
Katyfirfi. eighth century. After the time of Sankara 

we find them in the valley of the Alaknao- 
da at Joshimath in GarhwaJ. There is nothing to show how they 
settled there, but from what we have recorded wo may consider 
them as one of the many petty dynasties at this time ruling in 
Garb vv 61. The K atyurlU of th gj &ilytir valley traced back their 
origin to Joshimath and every existing branch of the family traces 
back its origin to Katyur. The ancient temple of B&sdeo at 
Joshimath is said to bo the oldest of all and also to bear the name 
of the first of the Katyuri kings . 1 If in connection with the fact 
that V&sudeva was the name given by Sankara to the form of the 
Supreme being whoso worship he principally inculcated we remem- 
ber that the Katyuris in the few inscriptions that have come down * 
t-o us are recorded as devoted followers of the Brahman icul religion, 
we may safely assume that they belonged to the ruling power that 
catno forward and aided Sankara in his reforms, and therefore en- 
joyed the political advantages which accrued from the suppression 
of the monasteries and the spelling of the Bauddha families. In 
fact, th$ earliest traditions record that the possessions of these 
Joshimath Katyuris extended from the Satlaj as far as the Gan- 
daki and from the £iiow to the plains including the whole of 
Ilohilkhand. 


The feirase *bf the emigration from Joshimath to the Katyur 
valley is told in the blowing legend : — 

“A descends* t*of Bfadeo went to hunt in the jungles one day, and during 
his absence Vishnu, in his mansion incarnation as Nar-Stnha, taking the shape 
<W a man, visited the palate and asked the wife of the absent prince for food; 
The R&nt gave the man enough to eat and after eating he lay down on the 
Raja’s bed. When the Iiaja returned from the chase and found a stranger 
asleep on his bed, he drew his sword and struck him on the arm, but lot instead 
of blood, milk flowed forth from the wound. The Raja was terrified at fhe omen 
and called his JUni to counsel and she said ' 11 No doubt this is a Mta : why did 
you strike him ?” The Raja then addressed Nnr-Sinha and asked that his crime 
mlifht be punished. On this the deity d^closed himself and said.— •« I am Nar- 
8iubtt. Il rtfcb pleased with thee and therefore came tolh'y darbdr: now thy fault 
•ball "be punished in this wise : thon shall leave this pleasant place Jyotirdh&m 
aad go inttf Katyfir and there establish thy home. Remember that this wound 

t In this connection we may recall to mind the Cevsputra Vender a, the 
third 6f the Turushka kinns of Kashmir. The Ka^dri liaja w as styled Ski 
£JM#o Girirdjf Chakra Chkramani. 
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|bich thou hast given me shall also be seen on the image in my temple, and 
arhen th^jfc imago shall fall to pieces and the hand shall no more remain, thy 
house shall fall to ruin and thy dynasty Bhall disappear from amongst the 
princes of the world.” 

So saying Nar-Sinha departed and was no more seen by the 
Raja. Another story makes Sankaracharya the unwelcome visitor 
to the Bani whilst her husband Basdeo was engaged in his ablutions 
at Vishnuprayag. Stripped of its embellishments the story would 
seem to show that the descendants of B&sdeo were obliged to 
abandon Joshimath owing to religious quarrels. The preferential 
worship of Siva and Vishnu began to be taught even by the im- 
mediate followers of Sankara and soon led to dissensions, the history 
of which will be related elsewhere. 


The immediate result of the interview with Nar-Sinha was that 
the Raja set out for the valley of the Qomati 1 and near the present 
village of Baijnath founded a city which he called after the war- 
like son of Mabadeo by the name JK&rtti- 
K&rttikeyapura. keyapura. He found there the ruins of an 

«dd town named Karblrpur and used the materials for rebuilding 
the temple to Karttikeya and also for constructing wells, reservoirs 
and bazars. The question whether the dynasty gave its name to 
the valley which ever afterwards was known as Katydr or the 
valley gave its name to the family who ruled in it is of some im- 
portance in our researches. The name Katydr may be derated from 
that of the capital city, the Pali form of which would be Kattikeya- 
pura, easily shortened into Kattikydra and Katydra, but it appears 
equally probable that the resemblance between the name Katyur a 
and that of their capital city is purely accidental. The dynasty * 
must have had a tribal name long before Karttikeyapura was occu- 
pied, and it would be contrary to all precedent that this should be 
ezdnpgod for a corrupted form of the name of their new capital city. 
?X|4g therefore much more likely that the dynasty gave their tribal 
jfmie to the yalley and that this name was Kator or Katydr. Some 
hav^e endeavoured to connect this name with the Surajbansi 4ribe of 
'£atehiriya Rajputs, who gave their name to the tract subsequently 
known as Robilkband, but this suggestion is opposed to ^ that we 
know regarding that clan of Rajputs and is entirely unaupfforted 

4*9* 1 Joins the Ss 4 nAt Blgeiwar, / ^ 

.a ; ** * -#■* ' * ' - • 
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by any received tradition either in the hills or in the plains. Moat 
probably as we have seen, we have to look in a very different 
direction for the origin of the naitie Katyuri and that it is 
derived from the royal race of Katfire, and in this connection 
it may be remarked that Karttikeya was a favourite deity of the 
Turushka princes of Kashmir and occurs in the form Skanda 
on* their coins. 


Inscriptions. 


The only actual records of t he Katyuris th at have come down 
to us consist of six inscriptions, five of which are grants engraved - 
on’ copper anyone is a similar record in-, 
scribed on stonte. The last belongs to the 
temple of Siva as Vyaghreswar (the tiger-lord) or Vakeswar (the 
lord of eloquence) situated at the junction of the Q omati and Sarju 
in Patti Katyfir of Kuinaon. The slab on which the writing is 
inscribed is, unfortunately, much injured, especially in the right 
lower corner, where the date has been obliterated. It records the 
*>graut by Sri Bhudova Deva of a village and land to the temple of 
Vyaghreswar and gives - the names of seven Rajas, the ancestors of , 
the donor , 1 as follows 

1. Bosantana Deva 5. Nimbarata Deva, 

2. Kbarppara Deva. 6. Ishtarana Deva. 

3. Kalyaur&ja Deva. 7. Lalifcswara Deva. 

4. Tvibhuvanar£ja Deva. 8. Bhudeva Deva. 

The following is a tentative translation 2 of this insciiption 
made from copies furnished by Mr. Traill : — 

Bdgeswar Inscription . 

Blearing and salutation. On the southern part of this beautiful temple, the 
royal lineage is Inscribed by learned persons. 

Bow down at the foot Of Parade va placed at the gate called Nfnfinanuti at 
Tavupidadata In the village ~of ltsjnya which destroys toe nets of antaaU.' 
There was s raja named M asanVana Deva w ho was a king Of kings moa^iciher- ' 
able and wealthy. In his wife, tho queen named Sajyanaranavha, who knesgpio 
one but her husband, was conoei ved a raja who was also a Hug uf kings, the rkj 
cst, the most respected of his time, worthy to be trusted and prosperous ; who' t 
set apart successively provisions for the worship pf P arameswara a nd capped 
several public roads to bo constructed leading to Jayakhlabhftktf mil who prof 
Tided i 


>1, A.8, Bn. m. VWfc The.aw»e«lu Uw *«t toon «1 t« 
the Journal 61 th.AitMl* Soot tty, tot m they were urittn tin theOUPt hyBud ra- 
dattafaat, a non y otw rt "• ta^r- 


UkOM takes from tSt : 4WT* 


ywldnChefc^rertti., 
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JgSJta in Ambalinalik a and who was the protector in battle ; who, moreover,, 
gave fragrant substances, flowers, Ac., and the village named wara Q rama 

which his father had granted to the Yaishnavas for worship of the abovemen tioned 
god. Who erected buildings on the side of the public roads. As long as the son 
and moon exists so lonj shall there his virtuous deeds exist. 

His son was Kharpara Deva, the king of kings, respectable and wealthy ; in 
his wife, * * * w ho was much devoted to him, was born Adhidhaja,^ 

who was most wealthy, respectable and learned. Of his queen L>ai 1 ln TTTa"lf o v'l, 
who loved her husband dearly, was born Tribhuv ana R aja Deva, wliTTwaTactTve, 
rich, honorable and intelligent. He gave two dronas of a fruitful field named 
Kiya in the vill.-igc Ja yakuj ah bjji ika to the alw>ve*go<r"and also ordered the fra- 
grant substances, &c., pro<luecd in it, to be employed in the worship of the same 
god. It is also worthy to be known that he was the intimate friend of the son of 
the lug&ftjvbo gave two and a half <lronu» laud to the above-mentioned god and 
to the god Gambiyapinda. (Another son of Adhidhaja gave one drona of land to v 
the god Raharake and moreover caused a grant of two bighas of land to boen^' 
graved on a stone in the S ain bat ye:ir 1 1.) He also gave one drona of land to the 
g<id Baghresw'ara and fourteen parcels of land to Clnndalnfinda Held and he estaV 
blislied a prapa (band or well) in honour of the Tormcr All these tracts of land 
hgve been cObsecratcd to the god Baghrcswaga for his worship. 

There was another Raja named Nunvafata who was possessed of compassions 
sincerity, truth, strength, good dispositions, heroism, magnanimity, intellect, polite* 
ness and good character, of a charming person. Adorned with morals and with save, 
ml eminent qualities, active in conqueri ng hy the force of his bow held in hand, 
l»d born f cut worshipping the lily feet of the owner of N andanaand Am ar&vati, who 
acquired fame by the force of his arms through the favour of Durjadhi, who w ears 
matted hairs on his head, tied up with the pearls of his crown resembling a crescent 
and illuminated with the purest water of Oanga, which confers ten million beau- 
ties which head of matte l hair robs other radiant substances of their lustre by its 
many large, clear and beautiful jewels and bright lte*ara flowers on which play 
the black Bnakes. lie subdued all his enemies and his colour waB like gold, fits fair 
body was always bent down with respect for the worship of all gods, Daitysp, men 
and learned persons, and his fame is sung everywhere as derived from the perform- 
ance of Yuyyas, . 

\o 

His son Istovana Deva born from the chief of his queens, Dasu Devi, who 
loved him dearly, was a king of kings, rich, respectable and learned. His son Dalita 
Sura Deva was boriTofTTrs wife Dhara Devi, who was much devoted to him, who 
was also a king of kings, wealthy, respected, intelligent and in all respects a hero* 
His sob Bhfideva Deva wns born of his wife Lsya Devi, who loved mnch her hus- 
band. He also wasTing of kings, a zealous worshipper of Brahma, an enemy of 
Budha Sravana, a lover of truth, rich, beautiful, learned, continually engaged in 
religious observances and a person near whom Kali could not approach : whose eyes 
were beautiful as blue lilies and quick, the palm of whose hands resembled young 
twigs whose ears were frequently troubled by the sound of jewels of the crowqi 
of R£ja* who bowed before him and whose great weapon destroyed darkness, whose 
feet resembled the efliqqr pf gold, who granted pensions to his favourite attend- 
ants. He * • : * * * * * * 
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Four of the copper-plate grants are preserved in the temple of 

^ Pandnkeswar near Bad l imit h, and of these 

Fandukesw&r plates. . _ 

two contain the fifth, sixth and seventh 

names of the Btigeswar inscription. The first of these two records 

the grant in the 21st year of the Vijaya-rttjya n or * realm of victory,’ 

of certain villages in Gorunna Sari to Naniyana Bhattaraka by 

Lalitesvara Dev a 1 at the instigation of his queen Siima Devi. The 

civil minister was Yijaka and the minister of war was Aryyata 

and the writer Ganga Bhadra. The second of the two plates is 

dated in the 22nd year of the same ora and records a similar grant 

to the same personage, Naniyana lihattaraka, 6 who is reveredjby the 

scholarly men of Garuda-asrama.’ The officials subscribing the 

grant are the same and the place intended is the village of Tapuban 

on the left bank of the Alaknanda above Joshimath, where there 

are still tlie remains of numerous temples and one of the places of 

pilgrimage connected with Badrinath. There are but^three names 

mentioned in these two plates and these are : — 

Nimbarata and his queen Nuthii Devi. 

Ishtagana Deva and his queen Desa (Vega) Devi. 

V Lalitosura Deva and his queen Sama Devi. ; 


Second scries of Rajas. 


Both these grants are dated from Kdrttikeyapura. 

Two other plates from Pandnkeswar introduce us to a separate 
series of names intimately connected with 
the last whicH^re further confirmed by a 
similar grant made by the same princes to the temple of Baleswar 
in eastern Kumaon. The first of tlie plates of this new list is dated- 
from K&rttikeyapura in the 5tli year of the pravariiJharndna ' 
Vijaya-rdjy<i 9 Samvut 5. It is addressed to the officials of the 
Esftla district by Desata Deva and records the grant to Yijayesvara 
X)f the village of Yamuna in that district. This plate gives tho 
names of Salonaditya and liis queen Sinliavali 2 Devi followed by 
their son Ichchata Deva and his queen Sindhu Devi, whose son 
was Desata Deva. The record was subscribed by the chief civil 
officer, Bfmtta Hari Sarrnma ; by the chi^f military officer, 
Nanduditya, and by the scribe Bhadra, and i& now deposited in the 
B&leswg* jbeipple. The next plate id from Kaadukeswar and is 

> TWA hams- may be read 


1 The reading may be Lalitacdra Deva. 
Sindhavall* 
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also dated from Karttikeyapura in the 25th year of a similar era. 
It is addressed to the officials in the district of Tanganapura and 
records the grant to the temple of Badari by Padmata Dova, son of 
the Desata Deva of the Bales war plate of four villages situated in 
~ Driunati in the district of Tangnnapura. The names of the three 
princes of the previous plate are given with the addition of the 
name Padmalla Devi as the name of the queen of Desata Deva. The 
officials concerned were in the civil department, Bhatta Dhana ; in 
the military department, NftrAyana Datta ; ajid the writer was Narnia 
Bfaadra. The* plate is now deposited in the temple of Pandukeswar 

near Badrin&th. *, 

■-.'J.V.v**' 

The third record of this dynasty is dated from the cityvpf 
Sabhikshapuru in the fourth year of the Vijaya-rdjya. Thd^oqOr* 
in this case is Subhikshariya Deva, son of Padmata 
addresses the officials in the districts of Tanganapura and AntarAngfe- 
to note the grant of the village of Vidimalaka and other parcels of 
land to Narayana Bhattaraka and the village of Ratnapalii on th& 
north of the Ganges to Brahtnes vara Bhattaraka. The subscribers 
to the deed were Kamala the civil justiciary, Iswaridatta in conv 
mand of the army, and Nanda Bhadra the writer. The names 
from the three plates are as follows : — 

1. PalonSdifya and his queen Sinhavali Deri. 

2. Ichchhata DeVa and his qneen Siodbfi Devi. 

t. Desata Deva and his quten Padmalla Devi. 

4 . Padmata Deva and his queen Ib 61& Devi. 

5. Subhiksharija Deva. 

There is little doubt that the year used by each of 
princes is the year of his own reign, for we have the inscription of 
Desata Deva in the year 5, that of his son Padmata Dtifra in the 
year 25, and that of his grandson Subhiksharaja Deva in the year 
4 of the rising realm of victory ; we have therefore to look elsewhere 
for some cine to the date of these princes. 

Through the kindness of Sir Henry Ramsay one of fhe Pandu- 
Facsimile of one of the keswar plates was sent to me by tlie.Rawal 
P !fttC8 - v of Badrin&th, and a facsimile obtained by* 

photozincography from the original is given here as well as a trans- 
literation made under the supervision of Dr* Rajendralal* 
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C.I.K. A rough translation 1 of tlio entire five plates wa9 also made 
through the latter gentleman, so that so far as these records are 
concerned we have full materials for the discussion of their date. 
The diction, style and form of all five is the same, showing that they 
all belong to the same period, the variations other than those in the 
description of the lands given away being of little importance. We 
Itave, moreover, in tho records of the Pila rajas of Bengal a grant of 
similar diction and import which will aid ns in arri ving at a conclusion 
in regard to the date of our Kumaon rajas and which, if not com- 
pletely decisive of the question, will at least be the nearest approach 
to the truth that we can hope for. We shall now give a facsimile, 
^.tf«niSlite ration and translation of one of the Kumaon plates. 

ifaanscript of an inscription from Pdndukeioar near Badarindtk 

v ' , v ft^%Tf3^TT3%T^T5Rnr— 

\ 'O 

o * 

- * 

O' 

(tt) ^ra trerl 

*■ 4 ** > 

wtTfgt75|gw!RT^2Ri:’mr%T— v 

. * The tfanelatton has been kindly revised thronvh Dr. Mjtra, hnt I mm nlon. 
tespollslble for the translatke^nd collation of the names of the officials nod the 
eonrpartlon ^Ub ether iascripMaus. 

60 * 
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( s) trcwgTTawi^rcTsnRiu- 

*o 

(°) t^JTOTOPgTOn 

ci^RxmsTTi^Rf?: ^w^^RiRiWT^RwTfreeiRr- 
rntrRi^jir hctt^ir: I ^ircrewg— 

(«) WfltfjTR^rsfrl^gRgsjtfcTOtm^TrftetrawRT: 

( £ ) ^^^IR^5§T§?5fTTil^fl^^J5r5f5^I|3g§JTIigp:Tr^ 

(to) ri^rc.'tsR^: iwwgrcsRw 

Ti^nftKnniuto' ?rarc^«i^5ft ^Rut ?j «$u- 
?5RTf^%xt2iRi^ rjj— 

(tq) hrhir ^slTR^Rr^m^n^T^mrT^igrj^i^gmiTaj. 
^TO^nimmRt^wiw^wniTSfiif f[Rf5Ruiniri! - 

SO 

IKTTlT^Rm^RIRT^Urnrn^— 

(«i«?) tw^niTTmomqR^^i^EiTRT^RisF^^n^TTRi^rTT- 
5^Rl«illpRaR^Tf^5Rfl5TlT53Rf%Rl5W ^t^nTOR- 

(t?) ^HBnTi^ 5 R§rT5^Rl3li?I^3Wf3»r3iJTRl^’WT , ITRtnfJ 

wTfw5rcwflr«RtT^f ’an^O uRfxranRi 

f«+iratwrffJsR-~ 

lr' ■ ., 
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(q#) UTSHlSflUIW- 

sufcy wlff? flTOKffifaT’WT— 

(q$) pyrsy^ty^m: ymyTfaqyg ar^irm^ uwtt 
Tmafa^rmim ^ramtrrip^ 
gfay^ ym^^^iyyisR- 

(qo) u^^5TOT^qf^5RT rl^TyM^mqiTTrTymsi^y^yR- 
wqrn^q^igf^ y?i nuiTrtnTiq^tTlr^^^ jyjra- 
yftw^S^^rsraTgm— 

^nO 

^i^sgTn«f8B9w*R^Ty^y5ffn^p?i^i f^iq^^i«Rf^:%i- 
(qs) qqSffst SRUmragjrelT JT^qUT^q^iqiq^q^^j- 

yjTU ^^ySRWflKlST— 

(*°) u m «y ^ygtTri *ro^R*ytam- 

l^n^ljyiTTlfTJcWry^ ^TtTtWffW^SRTO qn^^T- 
^ yfamfsriT: yf fayRiiT^;— 

(qq) y^TWETy^qr: ^f%f|cyyiiu: *ri%«j ^r^Tgj- 
* r fafoferffresyrTferai: faytrT^^fTOragtjrcrfra*. 
yysjTOj ^yyy%^- 
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tee) nStTOTfWJwgaaw^^ni: 'H*™* 

SRlfe^Ta^T aainfa * 5R ^““ 

(^) sal aim*? • ••• *3ia^:^^aa^maTasrireT5a- 

S^caTaartaaTFI^S* 3 *^ WT^fS a mfSJfth 

gatreaTfaf aaraTsrai: I f^— 

(^«) farafact a^iai^Ra^maa^ifafiwIaaTOZiaaaT- 

I a^fas^-ai ^t *iatfw: *to- 
fafa: \ xrca to OTj.gfeTO- 
^) aa aaa asi xr^i i a«ii^?iia atfaa: 

vi^t ara?t xmagr. i arnica ^nAfcgaarat- 
sfifSTCiia HW^ffilTlWlg: I ^rri a^3rli ai ^T ?— 
(^ agwi i sfgpafoiaifai saiaga frfiK I 
H^tim tnfei ?Uaf §Trnri i^aai aiaai^gi f5®#“ 
lit *w*aa5i S^ 1 S^“ 
hi xc&ft anw|^: i aiga§ a^sifa *aa fagfa ^ftRE* \ 
HT^aiagaaiiaaimaa^aia^naTftafT^^^ 

vftwuaf a i^iatamratfHTna^i^&a i mats 

qvrfagtt ataj^Taifa ^J^aaaaxtfiil I fa«*^*T- 

aftraftmrfa cilia a*T am ai^: jatisstn i — 

(*c) «nfa^ a$5mtf|p-mss sTafasawr^raaia a- 
^i^feimTaaa^sa^aitn: i 3ia* am axroi:afK- 

vO 

ama^ a ffa ama^a— ^ 

(%) fspg^iafasa^faa'a aatasftfaagi aamfasg??- 
; a fa a^a: ax^la^i. fafmw; n . 5 
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Legend on the Seal . 

VO 

*jfTirf3gjrai^3r: c^rei^vairT: i 
sfftFrpr^cT^r^sr: fgrftsi: i 

PANDUKESWAR. 

Be it auspicious: from tlie prosperous city of K&rttikeya. By the grace of 
the divine Siva, whose matted hairs are washed by the celestial stream of Ganga, 
whose lotus feet profusely shed an abundant shower of pure and resplendentpol- 
len, the brightness of which dispels the endless varieties of the thick gloom (of 
Ignorance), and which flushes with a vinous rubcscence by imbibing the beams 
emitted from the lamps of the several chief gems of the terrific coronets, diadems 
and helmets of the lords of all the immortals, Daityas and human beings whose 
heads bow down under the heavy burden of devotion, did the prosperous King Kim* 
b&rana gain the glory of the rising sun by conquering the mist of his foes. His 
person was adorned with «n assemblage of the qualities of clemency and dexterity, 
truthfulness and good manners, purity, heroism, munificence, graveness, respecta- 
* bility, Aryan conduct and wonderful and honorable acts, whereby he became an 
incarnation of the seed of an offspring of great virtues, and fond of a fame worthy 
of the rulers of the earth in the returning golden age, and resembling in his com- 
plexion the lotus feet of the goddess Nanda and of the lotus-seated Brahms. To 
him was born a son, a meditator on his feet, of his queen and great lady, the 
^fortunate N&thu Devi. He was a devout worshipper of Siva, and devoted 
to the supreme Bralim. He, with the edge of a sharp sword, slew furious 
elephants, whose frontal globes scattered a series of excellent pearls, while the 
lustre of his lifted banner laughed to scorn the array of the stars. This was the 
most venerable king of kings and lord paramount, the prosperous Isbtagana, 
Deva. 

His eon meditating on his feet, and begotten on his queen and great lady, the 
fortunate Vega Devi, is the most venerable and great king of kings and sovereign 
. lord, the prosperous I<alita Sura Deva, the auspicious, who is a devout worshipper 
of Mahesa, and devoted to the supreme Brahm (or exceedingly liberal to Brahm). 

* He has acted the part of the great boar encumbered with the weight of the earth 
by delivering it from drowning under the dread of the dirt of the sinful age of 
He possessed an exuberance of natural genius and super-human prowess, 
whereby his blazing valour withstood the hosts of his encompassing enemies. Be* 
"ing ever ready in his preparations for war, by the vast resources of his wealth, he, 
by the terrific frowns of his brows, bore an intimidation to his enemies, as the 
"curling mane of the lion affrights the cub of the elephant. He, by his restless 
sword and arrows in battle, has slain many a soul (In warfare), and violently seised 
on the goddess of prosperity in victory, as if he hod dragged her from underneath- 
the waters (of the deep). The damsels of heaven viewing this reverse of fortune 
With affliction at his embraces to her, dropped down the bracelets from their' ^ 
trembling wrisjts, which, strewn like wreaths of flowers, formed his head,-dreih 
(as if it blossomed), to mature the seeds of his glory. Like Frithu his armswerf 
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Inured to the bending of the bow, by the force of which he subdued and protected 
the world and established its monarchs. 


All the people assembled in the fortunate city of K&rttikeyapura,* all— 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 



1 

1 

1 

1 , 

tea 

Niyogaathdn : those employed in pnbiic affairs. 

••• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■ee 

Rdja : kings. 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

1 

Rdjanyaka : princes (cf. title Kainka in Nep&l and 
Doti). 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Rdjdputra : sons of Rajas (or Rajpfits ?). 

3 

6 1 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Rdjamdtya : counsellors of the Raja. 


ms 

6 

■a 

6 


Sdmanta : neighbouring tributary princes. 

7 

7 

7 

D 

i 7 

6 

Mahdsdmunta : commander-in-chief. 

4 

10 

10 

8 

i 8 

9 

Mahdkartdkriitika : chief investigator of all works. 

6 

12 

12 

9 

9 

11 

Alahtidaadandyaku : chief officer of punishment. 

6 

11 

11 

10 

10 

8 

Mahdpratihdra : chief warder. 

••• 

"• 

... 

11 

n 

• ee 

Mahdsdmantddhipati : chief of the feudatory' princes'. 

... 

13 

13 

12 

tee 

... 

Mahdrdja : chief Rajas. 

10 

14 

•V 

13 

tee 

•ii 

Prumdtdra : keeper of the records of measurements, 
surveyors. 

11 

15 

16 

14 

HI 

... 

Sarabhanga ; archers (a local mountain tribe?). 

0 

16 

id 

15 

••• 

12 

Kumdrdmiilya : counsellor of the heir-apparent. 

13 

17 

17 

16 


13 

Udadhika ; superintendents. 

8 

18 

18 

17 

••• 

10 

Duhsddhyasdlhanika : overcomers of difficulties. 

14 

19 

19 

’8 

... 


; Doskaparddhik* t ; investigators of crimes. 

15 

20 

20 

19 

12 

15 

Chouraddharanika : thief-catchers. 

18 

21 

21 

20 

13 

16 

Saulkiha : superintendents of octroi. 

19 

22 

22 

21 

14 

19 

Gaulmika : soldiers. 

94 

23 

23 

22 

15 

24 

Taddyuktaka : former officials. 

95 

24 

24 

23 

16 

25 

Viaiyuktaka ; officials on detached duty* * 

in 

25 

25 

24 

17 

... 

Vattakd : engravers (?). 

•» 

26 

26 

25 

18 

••• 

Pachdrika : draught-players (?) : or Pattakopackd* 
rika, wardrobe- keepers. 

••• 

27 

27 

26 

19 

... 

Saudhabhany&dhikrila : chief architects. 

96 

28 


27 


26 

Hasty* avoshtravala ; keeper of elephants, horses and 
camels. 

V* 

29 


28 


•II 

Vydpritaka : secretaries or ambassadors. 

98 

30 


LJ 


see 

Hdtapreshanika : chamberlains or messengers. 

11 

31 

31 

30 


16 

Ddndika: mace-bearers. 

17 

32 

32 

31 

24 

17 

Ddndapdsika : keeper of the instruments of punish- 
ment. 

••• 

■ ■ -.■»« 

see 

IM 

32 

26 

... 

V ibhaya-vydpr itaka ; district secretaries. 


. 1 The titles of the officials to whom the giant is addressed follows here ang* 

tne order of the names in each graut is given in the column to the left. lathe 
Mungir plate : II •the Pandukes war plate of L&litasura forming a portion of 
tne text translated here: IJI—LaUtasura's second plates IV = Ptdm* Devi’s 
ptetet V«9ubhikihw4ji , fc plate and VI -the tthigalpur plate. 
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I. 

H. 

IIL 

1 

IV. 

! 

£L 

VI 


89 

33 

33 

33 

96 

29 

Oamdgamika : messengers. 

H* 

34 

84 

34 

97 

• >• 

Khd igika : swordsmen. 

80 

35 

36 

35 

28 

30 

Abhitvitramdnaka : swift messengers (manika, mi-_ 
ner ?). 

tM 

36 

36 

35 

29 

... 

Rdjrtsthdniga : officers of the royal household. 

31 

37 

37 

37 

30 

31 

Vishayapati : district officers. 

... 

36 

36 

38 

3] 

... 

Bhogapati : provincial governors. 

83 

•mm 

... 

39 

32 

23 

Khandapati : chiefs of wards in cities (muhalladdrs'). 

33 

39 

39 

40 

33 

30 

larapati : chiefs of the ferries. 

• M 

40 

40 

41 

34 

... 

Asvapati : commanders of cavalry. 


41 

41 

42 

35 

... 

Kbandarakthasthdnadhipati : chief of the frontier 
posts. 

... 

43 

43 

43 

36 

... 

Vartmapdlaka : road guards. 

88 

43 

43 

44 

37 

22 

Koshapdla : treasurers or kottapdla ( kotwdls ). 

••• 

44 

.44 

45 

38 

... 

Q kattapdla : guards of passes ( Gh&twdU ). 


46 

45 

46 

39 

20 

Kshetrap ilt • guards of fields. 

81 

46 

46 

47 

40 

21 

Pramtapdla . guards of boundaries. 

• ••• 

8 

i 8 

48 

41 

... 

Thakkurd : the (khasiya) klisatriya tribe. 

••• 

9 

9 

49 

42 

... 

M ihdmcLnushya : men of imp >rtance (village-head- 
men ; cf. bkahmanush ). 

87 

47 

47 

50 

43 

27 

Kisoravadava go mahishyadhikrita : keepers of CoBs, 
cows and bulfalocs. 

•M 

48 

48 

51 

44 

... 

Bhattamahottama ; most learned men. 

M* 

49 

49 

69 

46 

see 

AbMra : Cowhjrds (u/ifr*). 

M 

60 

60 

63 

46 

vs* 

Banik : merchants (baniyas). 


61 

61 

54 

47 

•ft 

Sreshtipurogdn : chiefs of city, guilds ? (ehaudkrts). 

••• 

63 

63 

55 

48 


Sdshtddtisfiprnkrityadhivhtdniydn : superintendents of 
the eighteen departments. 


together with Khasas, Draviras, Kalingas, Gauras, Odhras, Andbros down to 
Ch&udalas, all peoples and places, all soldier a, slaves, and servants and others* 
whether mentioned here or not, who depend upon our royal feet, know ye, mark 
ye this Brahmanottara. 

Be it known to you that the village situated in Corunna Sari within the 
aforementioned estate, which is now in the possession of Khashiaka, as also that 
In the possession of Gugnla, and situate in the Palll of Bhutika, these two villagos 
are given by me by means of the grant of this edict, ordered to be made at Go* 
pinna g£ri by the great queen Sama Devi herself to the reverend N&r&yana 
Bhattiraka, for adding to the merit and reputation of uiy parents and of myself, 
by observing the living world to be as unsteady as the leaves of the ficus religiose, 
and the billows moved by the breeze and by seeing this life to b& as vain and 
Void of substance as the form of a bnbb’e of water, as also by knowing the initfK 
bility of fortune, likened to the unsteadiness of the tips of a young elephant’s ears 
for the sake of (obtaining) beatitude in the next world, and salvation in the oosai 
of this, on this meritorious day of the winter solstice, accompanied with diffosioii 
of fragrant flowers, incense, lights and ointments, with offerings, sacrifices 
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oblations, (lancing, singing and music for the performance of the feast, and puri- 
fication (correction) of all omissions and errors in the new act, as also for expe- 
diting the feet of our serYants, and further conferring the right to debar the in- 
gress of all government officers therein, also exemption from every duty and a per- 
petuity contemporaneous With the continuance of the sun, moon, and earth. They 
arc to remain as parcels detached from the estate as far as their visible bounda- 
ries, with all the trees, arbours, springs, and cataracts contained in them, and 
free from all past and present usufructs, of gods and Brahmans therein. The 
possessor thereof having full rights for ever and ever as defined herein, must not 
at all bo annoyed by seizure, resumption, robbery, or any other disturbance, 
under a heavy penalty attendant upon any violatioa of this commandment. 
In the year of the rising kingdom of victory ( i pravarddhamdna vijayardjyd ) 
twenty-one Sam vat SI, the third day of the waning moon of Magha. The 
deputies in this affair are the chief justice of lawsuits concerning gifts and gr ant s , 
named Sri Vijaka, the writer hereof, and the chief arbiter of cases relating to 
peace and war, Sri Aryatta, by whose order this plate is inscribed by Ganga Bhadra. 

( Verse «.) 

«r. » 

] . u This earth has been in the possession of several kings, commenting with 
Sagara. Whoever becomes tha owner of land at any time, he then reaps the 
fruits thereof 

2. Hama Bhadra hath required of all future princes of the earth tliat they 
preserve from time to time the bridge of their beneficence. 

3. The donor of lands ascends to the abode of the gods, mounting on a heaven- 
ly oar yoked with hansas (swans). But the resumer of lauds is boiled in an iron 
caldron filled with hot oil by the delegates of the regent of death. 

4,, Whoever resumes lands given either by himself or others may he be 
bom os a worm to remain in filth for full sixty thousand years. 

5. The donor of lands dwells in heaven for sixty thousand years, but the 
resumer and his counsellor remain in hell for the same number of years. 

0. The appropriator of a village, a gold coin, or one inch of ground, enters 
into hell to remain there until the return of the offerings. 

7. What man is there who can deny gifts made by former lords of men for 
She sake of piety aud renown, and attested by the articles of sacred offerings. 

8. From this example of bur caution against resumption by our posterity, 
let others adopt the same in regard to their own donations, and know that gifts 
and gain of renown are the only benefits of prosperity which is as unsteady as 
a flash of lightning or a bubble of water. 

9. Unsteady as the dewdrop on the lotus leaf, so fleeting is fortune, and 
eo brief is human life. Considering these, and knowing the donor’s name, no 
man should destroy the deeds of another’s reputation.” 

I have, not thought it necessary to reproduce here the Mimgir 
The Kumaon and PAla inscription 1 of the Pdla Raja, Deva FAIa 
Deva or the Bh&galpur* inscription of tThft' 

1 Thi. plate, of which a copy Is given In A.S. Res , I., MS, was translated by 
Ur. Wilkins In 1761. It was discovered amid the ruins of tfanglr by Colonel 
Watson. 1 J. A. 8. Ben., XL VII., 1., 884. 

61 
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Pfila Baja NAr&yana, The Mungir inscription calls Deva Pfila a tait- 
gata . His genealogy is traced from Go Pfila, whose son was Dhar- 
ma Pdla, of whom it is said : — “ He went to extirpate the wicked 
and plant the good and happily his salvation was effected at the 
same time : for his servants visited Ked&ra and drank milk accord- 
ing to the law.” Deva Pala succeeded and ' peaceably inherited 
the kingdom of his father as Bodhisattwa succeeded Sugata/ fife 
also is said ‘ to have conquered the earth from the sources of the 
Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which was constructed by 
the enemy of Dus&sya/ i.c., from Garhw&l to Cape Comorin. The 
characters in the five Kurnaon plates are the same and belong to 
the earlier form of the kutila or * bent ’ alphabet of which we have 
several examples from the eighth to the tenth century. A compa- 
rison with the form of the letters on the Mungir and Bhagalpur 
plates shows that they also belong to the same class. The tribal 
name of the writer is the same in all six records. In the plates of 
Lalitasura Deva, the writer is Ganga Bhadra, in that of Desata 
Deva it is ** Bhadra ; in those of Padma Deva and Subhikshar&ja 
Deva it is Nanda Bhadra and in the Pala plates we have Binda 
Bhadra on one and the Bhatta Gurava on another. In the Budded 
P&la inscription the name is Binda Bhadra. The very remarkable 
list of officials common to all the plates has been analysed in the 
translation of the Kumaon plate. The coincidences in order and 
position in this respect cannot be accidental and clearly shows that 
all were derived from one common original in the family of the 
professional scribes whose tribal name was Bhadra. The form of 
dedication is the same in all and also the precatory verses attached 
to each grant. An examination of the names of the officials shows 
that it is improbable that all of them could not have existed in a 
small hill state, especially such as the keepers of camels and ele- 
phants and the commanders of cavalry. This portion of the form of 
the grant is clearly borrowed from that in use in a larger and more 
important state in the plains. Another point of resemblance is 
that both the hill grants and the PAIa plates are dated from some 
unknown local era and in the hills clearly from the accession of the 
reigning monarch, a practice presumably also borrowed from the 
Bengal lUgas. The hill plates are still in possession of the repre- 
sentatives of the grantees and there is not the slightest reason fear 
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believing them to be other than genuine ; in fact not one of their 
present possessors can decypher a single line much less attempt a 
meaningless forgery of this nature. 

Turning to the Pandttkeswar plates We learn that Nimbarata 
Deva’s reign was remarkable for some great contest with, we may 
suppose, a foreign foe. Nimbarata Deva himself is said to have 
vanquished his enemies as the rising sun dispels the mist, and his 
eon Ishtagana Beta * with the edge of his sword slew furious ele- 
phants.’ If we accept this statement the elephant could hardly be 
used by one hill-tribe against another, so that the invader must 
have come from the plains and been met by the Katydris at the 
passes into the hills, for within the hills themselves elephants 
could hardly be used. Lalitasdra Deva, however, is the prince who 
is most praised for his successes in war. Ever ready in his prepa- 
rations for a campaign and aided by his vast wealth, he was found 
resistless and 9 established the monarchs of the earth/ In the P41a 
inscriptions Go Pala is likened to Prithu as Lalitasura is in his 
inscriptions. In the Buddal inscription of the minister Gurava 
JBhatta, the empire of Deva Pala is said to have extended from the 
Mahendra mountain to the Himalaya. 

Of the second series of Kumaon plates those of Desata Deva and 
his son Fadmata Deva are dated from Karttikeyapura in the same 
manner as those of Lalitasdra Deva and that of Subhiksharaja Deva 
are dated from Subhikshapura, most probably another name for 
Karttikeyapura or a suburb thereof. They do not mention any Rfija 
of the previous lists, but the character of the writing* the style and 
form, the name of the scribe, and the place from which they are 
dated is the same as in the former group. As these grants of 
Lalitasfira connect themselves by the names of the R&jas with the 
B4geswar inscription from which they differ in form, this group 
must be considered as following those of Lalitasura Deva, at no 
great distance of time. The two first records were written by 
the same scribe and all give a literally identical accouhr of 
Salon4ditya, ascribing to him many virtues and success iu battle* 
■All agree also in passing^oyer his son Ichhata Deva with the .simple 
record of his birth, and;' 'Mile more is said of his successor Defcata 
Deva thfen that he and his mother were devout worshippers of 
Siva and Brahma and^were exceedingly liberal to Brahmans and , 
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tiie poor. Of Padmata Deva it is said that he was a devout Saiva 
and u acquired by the might of his arms unnumbered provinces 
on all sides, the owners of which coming to make him obeisance 
poured forth such incessant gifts of horses, elephants and jewels 
before him that they held in contempt the offerings made to Indra. 
He resembled Dadhichi and Chandragnpta in his conduct and 
mastered the earth, stretching to its zone, the reservoir of the 
ocean.” His son Subhiksharaja Deva was a “ Yaishnava, devoted 
to the supreme Brahma and a patron of those learned in the 
Sh&stras,” besides being adorned with many virtues. We can 
glean little more from the descriptions in these grants beyond what 
is given jabove. 

With regard to the localities mentioned, the two grants of 

Lalitasura' Deva are addressed to the offi- 

Localities. 

cials and others in the district of Kartti- 
keyapura. One is translated here and need not be further noticed. 
The second conveys a similar grant to the same person of Tbapyala 
S&ri in the possession of Indra Vaka to provide for the necessities 
of the religious anchorites residing at Tapuban, a place on the 
right bank of the Dhauli above Joshimath, which will show that 
this village was still in the Kdrttikeyapura district. The grant 
of Desata Deva is addressed to the officers in the Es£la district 
and bestows the village of Yamuna in the possession of N&r&yana 
Yarmana on Vijayesvara. The grant of Padmata Deva is 
addressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and that 
of Subhiksharaja Deva to the officials of the districts of Tangana- 
pura and Antar&nga. Tanganapura has already 1 been identified 
with the tract above the confluence of the Bh&gfrathi and Alak* 
nanda and Antarunga with the country lying between those rivers* 
The first of these two bestows certain lands on the temple of 
Badarikasrama. There were four villages in Drumati in the 
possession of the Aditya family of Buddh&chal together with .fifteen 
shares (bhdga) in Pangara also in Drumati, also the vritti of Ogda 
in Yoshi and another patch on the banks of the Gangkpsdt, Ip 
accretion to Sankrima, as well as the fields detached from^t^y^ 
Also the land near the great banyan- tree in K&kasthal village jiT 
Drumati and two dronas of land in the Handavaka village in YoshK 

m 1 Page 367. 
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In the grant of Subhikshar&ja Deva there is a long list of villages and 
lands conferred on two priests, and amongst them the following which 
are given so that hereafter possibly they may be identified 

* Land in Vidimal&ka belonging to Vaclicbhetaka : in Bhetha Slryya : 
measuring eight ndlis : in B6riy&l, measuring four dronaa ; in Vanilika $ also 
an accretion from Kandayika to Sarana belonging to Snbhattaka ; a piece 
called Batika ; also one called Yachchlia Saddha, held by Gochlttangaka $ 
Talla Sdta belonging to Vihdndaka j Ksbira belonging to Vena Vaka ; Ganga* 
raka belonging to Soshi Jivdka ; Pettaka ; Kathasila ; Nyayapattaka ; Bandi- 
wala belonging to the Adityaa ; Ichhawala, Vihalaka and Maharjiyaka ; Khora- 
khottanka belonging to bil&ditya ; in tlarshapura, land formerly belonging to 
Parbabhfina Ungnka now in the estate of Durga Bhatta ; also new land 
in Varoshika belonging to the Sittakas, Ussoka, Vijjata, Dujjana, Attanga, 
V&chataka and V&r&ha ; Jatipataku in Ijjara ; Samijjiya ; Gododha in Pair! 
belonging to the sons of Sstrska ; Ghasmcngaka in Yoshika ; Sihara $ Bali* 
vardda and Sila ; Ihanga ; Uullatha ; Tiringa ; Kattanasila ; Gondod&rika ; 
Yuga ; Karkatatliala ; Dalimtilaka belonging to Ohara Naga ; Ddraka belong- 
ing to Sirwala ; Karkarata belonging to the Vij&yanas ; Chidharika belonging 
to the Katusthikas ; Randavaka ; Loharosa belonging to Tung&ditya ; also 
land in Yoshika j Ratnapalli near Saddyika with the following limits : west of 
the boundary of Sankata, east of Andariganika, north of the Ganga ; and south 
of the village of Tamehaka belonging to the sons of Scndyika.” The donees are 
Narayanaand Brahmcswara, who appear to have been the officiating priests of the 
temple of Durga Devi. The tribal names Vaka, Jfvaka, Aditya, Vijdydna and 
Katusthi do not appear to occur now, but we have Manivdka as the name of one of 
the sons of the ruler of S&ka-dwfpa and in the Bharhat sculptures. 

The countries enumerated as subject to the Rdjas who caused 
the grants to be inscribed are worthy of notice here. We shall 
accordingly place the statements of the six inscriptions together for 
comparison — 


R&ja’s name. 

Date of 
grant. 

TribeB to whom it is addressed. 

'1. Lalitasfira Deva ... 

21 

Khasas, Draviras, Kalingas, Gauras, Odras, 
Andhras, Ch&nd&las. 

a< . Ditto ••• 

22 

The Bame with the addition of Kir&tas, Hu- 
nas and Medas. 

9* X>frate Peva 

6 

Khasas, Kalingas, Htinas, Ganras, Medas, 
Andhras, Ch&nd&las. 

fi Padnfe Deva (son of 


Same os No. 2, omitting Andhras. 

^Sub&lks^ardja Dvea 

M 

Same as No. 2. 

, (son of Padma) 

4 Deva Pala Deva ... 

* r '■ v. 

— — , 4— 

B 

G^irM, Milarw, KIimm, Hfinaj, Kalinm, 
Knnitat, Laaitas, BhotM, Media, An* 
dhrak&s, CbindilM. 
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■The Mangir plate contains four names not given in the Ku- 
muon plates, those of the Malavas, Karnfitas, Las&tas, and Bhotas. 
We have already seen that the Malavas were a Panj&b tribe who 
after several changes of abode eventually gave their name to the 
part of Central India now called Malwa. The Karn&tas were a south- 
ern tribe who have also left their name behind them in the Carnatic. 
The L&sdtas and Bhotas are spoken of together and quite correctly. 
Lh&sa was made the capital of the first really independent Tibetan 
State in or about 640 A.D., and the Bhotas represent the Chi-ang 
nnrl wandering tribes not subject to Lhasa and indeed the common 
people of Tibet generally. There was constant intercourse between 
the Bnddhist people of Tibet and their fellow Buddhists in Magadha. 
The Mnngir inscription shows that Deva Pala was a Buddhist, 
though one of a very liberal mind. The names of Lkdsa and Bhota 
have properly been omitted from the Kumaon inscriptions, as Ku- 
maon was too near those countries to permit of their submission 
being recorded as a njatter of fact. The insertion, too, of the 
names Dravira in southern India, Kalinga on the Coromandel coast, 
Odra or Orissa, Gaura in Bengal and Meda in the Panjab or indeed 
of any other names than those of the Khasas and Kir&tas must 
simply be due to the existence of these names in the original 
form from which the Bbadras of Kumaon copied the terms of the 


grant. 

In a grant of N&r&yana P&la lately discovered at Bh&galpur 
and translated by Dr. Mitra 1 we have a 
Bhig&lpur plate. second record quite as full as that of the 

Mungir plate and some important rectifications of the genea- 
logy. “The record opens with a stanza in praise of Go P&la, 
who was a devout Buddhist and a follower of Sugata. His Bon 
and immediate successor was Dharma Pala. The latter had a 
brother named Yak Pala, who lived under his sway. On hid 
death Deva Pala, the eldest son of his brother, succeeded him. 
V&k P&la had a second son named Jay a P&la, who is said to 
have brought OriBsa and Allahabad under his brother’s govern- 
ment. On the death of Deva P&la, Yigraha P&la, the son of 
Jay a P&la, came to the throne. Yigraha P&la was succeeded 
by his son N&r&yana P&la, the donor of the grant.” We have- 
‘ i. A. 8. Ben., XLVII., i„ 384. 
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accordingly to revise the indications afforded by the Mungir plate 
thus : — 

I. Go Pfila. 

II. Dharma P&la, Wk Pila 

III. I)era Vila. Jaya Vila. 

IV. Vigraha Pila I. 

Nar&yana Pal a. 

The donee’s name was Siva Bhatt&raka, a name fonnd also in 
the Ballabhi grants, and the record was composed by Bhatta Gura- 
va, 1 the minister who erected the Buddal pillar. The latter is are* 
cord of the family of this minister and contains the names of Pan- 
chal and Gaya and of the son of Garga called Darbhap&ni, of whom 
it is recorded that by his policy u the great prince Deva P&la made 
the earth tributary from the father of Reva, whose piles of rock are 
moist with juice from the heads of lascivious elephants, to the father 
of Gauri, whose white mountains are brightened with beams from 
tlio morn of Isvara and as far as the two oceans whose waters aro 
red with the rising and with the setting sun.” Here Deva P&la is 
credited with the conquest of the country from the Mahendra 
mountain which contains the source of the Reva to the Himavat 
who was father of Gauri. To Darbhapdni was born Somes war and 
to him Ked&ra Misra, trusting to whose wisdom, “ the r&ja of 
Gaur for a long time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of 
Utkala (Orissa) of the Hdnas of humbled pride, of the kings of 
Dravira and Gujara whose glory was reduced and the universal sea 
girt throne ” * * “ To him, emblem of Vrihaspati and to his re- 

ligious rites, the prince Sura P&la, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, went repeatedly.” Eed&ra- 
Misara had a son Gurava Misra, who was greatly respected by the 
prince N&r&yana P&la and who caused the record to be inscribed 
by Binda Bhadra 9 We may also note that the donee in Deva 
P&la’s inscription was a Misra. In the Ain-i-Akbari) Abul Fazl 

1 The Gurovas in western Indio enjoy a monopoly of the service in Salvo tem- 
ples and have a right to the offerings made ; Ind. Ant., Ill , 77. 1 As. Hes., I., 

133 s ibis 1 b translated by Mr. 0. Wilkins, with notes by Sir W. Jones. The inscrip- 
tion was found on a stone pillar nesr Buddal on the boundary of the Dinijpur and 
Boghra districts In Lower Bengal, about forty miles south-east of Din&jpur, in 
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gives 1 the names of seven so-called Vaidya r&jas of Bengal ending with 
N&r&yana, whose successor Lakshmauiya was expelled by Muham- 
mad Bakhtiy&r Ehilji in 1203 A.D. Before these Vaidyas occur 
the names of ten Pala rajas, all of which except the first three are 
wanting in their proper places in the inscriptions. The length of 
many of the reigns also is so absurdly prolonged as to render this 
tradition utterly worthless. 

Vassilief in his work on f Buddhism * states,* on the authority 
A _ of T&r&n&tb, that the origin of the Pdlas 

was m this wise. On the extinction of the 
Chandra dynasty as a ruling power in eastern India; in Orissa 
and Bengal and in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshat- 
riya, Brahman and merchant constituted himself king of his sur- 
roundings, but there was no king ruling the country. The wife of 
one of the late kings assassinated by night every one of those who 
had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of years 
Op P&la, who had been elected for a time, delivered himself from her 
and was made king for life. He began to reign in Bengal, but 
afterwards reduced Magadha under his power. He built the N&lan« 
dara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned forty-five years. 
Sri H&rsha was at this time reigning in Kashmir. Go P&Ia was 
succeeded by his son Deva Pala, who greatly extended his kingdom 
and re-established the Buddhist religion. He reigned forty-eight 
years and was succeeded by his son tiasa P&la, by a daughter of 
Yibharata, king of Gajana. After twelve years be was succeeded 
by Dharma Pdla, who reigned sixty- four years and was a contem- 
porary of Tissong l d e-6 tszan. 8 The successors were— 

Basurakshita, son-in-law of Dharma PAIa, reigned eight years. 

VanA PAIa, son of Dharma PAIa. 

Mahi PAIa, reigned fifty-two years, comtemporary of Khri-ral. 

MahA PAIa, son of Mahi FAla, reigned four years. 

8 Amu PAIa, son-in-law of MahA PAIa, reigned twelve years. 

Sreshta, eldest son of MahA PAIa, reigned three years. 

ChAnaka, maternal uncle of Sreshta, reigned twenty -nine years. 

Bheya PAIa, nephew of ChAnaka, reigned thirty-two years. 

i Gladwin. II., St . The following names with the length of reigns are given t — 
BhnpAla* 65: DharpAla, 96 : DeopAta, 83: Bhnp&tip&la, 70 1 DhanpatjAIa, 46 i 
BllienpA l a . 76 : JsYsoAuu 98 : KajapAla, 98 : Bhog pAla (brother of BajapAla), 6 1 
JacadpAla (son of BbogpAIa), 74. BhnpAla may be identified with Go FAia ; Dfalr- 
tilaor more correctly DharpAla with Dharma pAl a and DeopAla with DevapAte 

Boaddisme/XaOomme's translation of Vassilief, p. 64: Arch. liep. Hi., 
196: Ind. Ant. IV., 666. »Ehrisong, 788-766 A.D. 
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Neya P&la, son of Bheya P&la, reigned thirty-five years. 

A mar P&la, son of Neya P&la, reigned thirteen years. 

Regency for eight years. 

Hast! P&la, son of Amra P&la, reigned fifteen years. 

Ksh&nti P&la, maternal brother of Hasti Pala, reigned seventeen years. 

R&ma P&la, son of Hasti P&la, feigned forty-si* years. 

Then came Lava Sena and expelled the P&las. Most of these 
names are hopelessly out of accord with existing inscriptions. 

In 1806, a grant inscribed on a copper-plate was found at Am- 
g&chhi 1 in parganah Sult£npur in the Din&jpur district, a place 
about fourteen miles from Buddal. It contained the name of Vi- 
graha P&la Deva and some others and was dated in sanvat 12* 
In an inscription from S&rn&th, however, we have a dated record 
clearly belonging to the P&las. It was discovered on a figure of 
Buddha near Benares by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1794 and bears 
the date samvat 1083, equivalent to 102f6 
Sfirnath inscription. The wr iti D g has been translated by 

Colonel Wilford and again by General Cunningham, whose version 1 
is as follows:— 

« Adoration to Buddha. Having worshipped the lotus foot of Sri Dhama- 
r&si, sprung from the lake of Var& nasi, and having for its moss the hairs of pros- 
trate kings, the fortunate Mahip&la, king of Gaura, caused to be built in K&sl 
hundreds of monuments, snch as Is&na and Chitraghanta. The fortunate Sthira* 
p&la and his younger brother, the fortunate Basanta-p&la, have renewed religion 
completely in all its parts and have raised a tower (toilet) with an inner chamber 
Cgar&Aa-Astt) and eight large niches, samvat 1083, the 1 1th day of Pausha.” 

• As now translated the date should be assigned to the buildings 
of Sthira Pala and his brother Basanta P&la, who were contempo- 
raries of Mahi P&la, who according to the Amg&chhi plate was him- 
self a successor of Vigraha P&la II. General Cunningham’s new 
reading and translation will set at rest the discussion regarding 
the names and dates raised on Wilford’s imperfect transcript. 8 In 
another inscription 4 on the base of a statue of Buddha the ascetic 
found by General Cunningham in Buddha Gaya we have the name 
Mahip&la and in the second line containing the date the following 
formula: — 


1 As. Res., IX., 448 } Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 879 ; J. A. S. Ben. XLVII^ 
I., 387. * Arch. Rep.; Ill* 181. 8 As. Res. V., 138 1 J. A. S. Ben* 

IV., 811. Lassen makes the successors of N&r&yana P&la rulers of Kanauj ana 
connects with them the name Vasafa P&la found lo an Inscription dated In tlm 
year 1036 *.D. , see Colebrooke Misc. Ess., II , 877 1 J. A. 9* Bea*V., 731. 
4 Arch, Rep* III* m. 
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"Paramo, bhattdraka, parama aaugata, Jfriman Mahipdla 
Deva pravarddhamdna vijaya rdje (rdjyef) * * damme 

aamvatsare," 

which General Cunningham translates : — " In the 10th year of the 
prosperous and victorious reign of the paramount king } the emi- 
nent Buddhist, the fortunate Mahipfila Deva." Here we have the 
exact formula nsed in the dates of the Pandokeswar plates and 
which we have translated “ in the year of the rising realm of vic- 
tory.” We have other inscriptions of Go PAla, Vigraha PAla, Mahi 
Pdla, Naya Pdla, R4ma Pala Deva, Mahendra Pala Deva, Govind. 
P flt Deva (1175 A. D.), all of which except the last are dated in 
regnal years. 

General Cunningham 1 takes the names from the Amgfichhi plates 
and adds to them the name Deva Pala from the Mungir plate 
and that of Sura Pala from the Buddal pillar. He takes the date 
of the S&rn&th inscription as settled and allowing 25 years to each 
of the thirteen names in his list between 
Vigraha PSla II. and Go Pdla, places the 
latter in 765 A.D. The rectification in the list due to the Bh&gal- 
pur plate reduces the number of names and in addition the aver- 
age of 25 years for each reign is excessive and even the 20 years 
given by Dr. Mitra 2 is far too high. Allowing the 20 years to 
each reign assumed by Dr. Mitra and accepting the S&m&th date 
we have the following result : — 


Go TkU 


A.D . 
$56 

Dharma F&la 

*» + 

875 

Deva Pila 

• •• 

898 

Vigraha P61a I. 

• •• 

916 

N&rlyana P&la 

HI 

935 

Bij&Pala 

Ht 

955 


Pfla 


A.D. 

975 

Vigraha P4la II. 

••• 

995 

Mahi Pila 

tee 

1016-40 

Naya Pala 

•as 

1040 

Vigraha Pila III. 

nr 

1080 


This calculation assigns the accession to power of the Pfila dy- 
nasty of Magadba to the latter half of the ninth century. Those who 
have followed the remarkable coincidences in form, language and 
recorded facts between the grants of the Bengal RAjas and those 
assigned to the Kuraaon Katyuris will readily see that all are 

* Arch. Sep., III., 1*3 .■ the initial date of Go P6Ia St siren aa ;as A D 
at p. 1*4 and as 8*0 A D. at p. 139. * j £ g W v v r i %El 

• ibid., VII., 40 j XXXIV, i, 199 1 XI, VII., L, 40*. *’ XLVII, » 
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derived from a common original. The quaint list of officials t« 
whom the grants are addressed has no parallel elsewhere. We find 
It, in a modified form, in the inscriptions of the Senas, the successor? 
and in part the contemporaries of the later P&las. In the Bakirganj 
inscription of Kesva Sena (1 136 A.D.) the following titles occur 

‘ Samupagatdseska rdja rdjanyaka rdjnibdlaka rdjaputra 
rdjdmdtya mahdpurohita mahddharmmddhyajnd mahdsdndhivi- 
grahilca mahdaendpati mahddauhsddhikd chdrodwaranikanaubala 
hastyaswagomahiehdjdvikddi vydprita gaulmika dandapdsika 
dandandyaka neyayapatyddi nanydnschi eakalardjyddhipajiv- 
nodhya kshanodhya kehapravardnscha chhattabhattajdUydn, 
Brdhmanabrdkshmanottaranscha ’ 


Here, too, the grant is dated in sanvat 3. A similar formula 
occurs in the Tarpandighi inscription of Lakshmana Sena 1 dated 
in sanvat 7. 


The short list of officials given in the grants of the RA- 
thor Rajas of Kanauj* has nothing in 

Formula of western origin. ... ,, ... , 

common with these Pala lists and we 

have to look for their origin elsewhere. We think that this 
will be found in the influence of the Hindu revivalists from 
western India, for the beginnings and germs of these lists are 
traceable from the Vallabhi grants of GujrAt onwards in western 
inscriptions.* The Gurava who was minister of the PAlas was a 
Bhatta, a family who for generations were scribes of the rulers of 
GujrAt and the Guravas are to this day in charge of the Saiva tem- 
ples in western India. The practice of dating in regnal years was 
general in western India after the reign of VikramAditya VI. (1075 
A.D.), of whom Mr. Fleet observes 1 that: — “ After his time it be- 
came the custom for his successors, as a rule, to date their inscrip- 

1 Ibid., XLIV., 1. ' Ibid , XL 1 1 , SS7 : dated in 1931 A.D. 

* Dhruvasena I. has the title Dandan&yaka, lad. Ant., IV., 101 : see especially 
Onbsseni’s inscription. Ibid., p. 175, and the plate edited by Prof. Bhindar- 
dotr in J. B. B. R A. S„ X., 77 , ana the Garjjara grants of Dadda in Ind. Ant, VII., 
In an inscription found at Seoni wo find a grant of Prayara Sena, Raja of 


^Vikitaka, In which the form of the date of the grant is somewhat similar to that 

.„«* »_ Al.. . 1.. . . .. , .. V. .. ... 



lay be- 
rabad s. 


tween the' Bay of Bengal and the Sri Saila hills to the Booth ot Haidanaba 
*"***• Ti *e Jaina Merutunga mentions the • Vikrama Bdja w 

dynastic year of Vikrama which commenced 17 years earlier tnan the ViaruM 
mnX&^rambka ; J. B. B. B* A. &, IX., 149 s J. A*S* Ben., Vr,72«. f BA 

An*» Vll,lw,«09vVIIL, l*a. . .. 
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tions not in the Saka era but in the years of their reignchaoupled 
With the name of the tamvatsara of the partioular year undet 
reference.” This is not strictly in accordance with the Kumaon 
practice, but it is of a similar nature and is another link in the chain 
connecting Kumaon with western influences. The formula for the 
regnal year occurs in a P&la inscription already noticed in exactly 
the samepeouliar words as those used in the Pandukeswar plates, but 
4tfis also the ‘ standard formula* in Chalukya grants 1 and occurs 
in one of Udyotaka Kesari Deva* of Kalinga. The form of dedica- 
tion and the precatory verses at the end are oommon 8 to all India. 
We have, however, the tribal name of the scribes the same in all' 
the Pandukeswar and many of the P&la grants. 

In addition there is the express statement that Dharma P&la 
visited Ked&r, a connection that was kept up by Deva P&la, and 
it was in .their time (the latter half of the* ninth century) 
that these Pandukeswar grants were inscribed. We are not 
without further evidence to* show a connection between Ben- 
gal and Kumaon. The Senas, 4 who followed the P&las in M&- 
gadha, have left ah inscription' at the great temple of Jageswar 
beyond Almora, which though very imperfect allows the name 
M&dhava ~Sena to be read. The R&jas of M&gadha are distinctly 
mentioned in the Nep&l annals as having made incursions into the 
hills. Go P&la was probably the first to extend his dominion north- 
wards and his conquest was confirmed and enlarged by Dharma 
P&la, whose generous treatment of the vanquished in sending then* 
back to their own country laden with presents was so unusual that 
the conquered when reflecting on the deed 'longed to see him 
again/ It is evident, therefore, that there was no permanent occu- 
pation of the country and instead a semi-friendly relation arose 
which was further cemented by the enlistment of followers of the 
Bengal R&ja ir? the service of the hill chief. It is to these circum- 
stances that we owe the occurrence of the names of the hill-dis- 
tricts of L&s&ta and Bhot in the P&la inscriptions. It may be 
suggested that all these records should be referred to an intrusive 
Beng&l colony settled in the Katyur valley, but with existing mate- 
rials this theory must be negatived. 

X., SO. * J. A. 8 . Ben., VIIL, 657. *Cf. Bumpily 

* Elements of South Indian Osteography. 1 * Thomas’* Prlnaep, 

J # A. 8. Ron., XL VIL, i«, SOS. 
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There is little in tbe nature of records that can be relied upon 
to help us in ascertaining the time when 

Decline of tbe Kaly (iris, ... . , .. 

the power of the Katyuna began to decline, 
but there are several traditions as to their dispersion which will 
aid us in estimating the causes of their downfall. One of these 
causes was the tyranny and incapacity of the later Katydris. The 
nurse pronounced on tbe family by Nar Sinha worked through 
them as the following story regarding Dbam Deo and Bir Deo wsti 
show : — “ The revenue of the country was collected in kind and it 
was customary to give out a part of the grain brought into the 
'BAja’s treasury to be ground for the use of the household. Each 
village took its turn to prepare the flour, as a customary due to 
the State. The servants of the R&ja, however, used to measure oqt 
the grain in the slightly indented bottom of the ndli 1 turned up- 
side down, but still called the grain given out a ndli. When the 
people brought back the grain ground, the Baja’s officer spread at 
the foot of a great stono seven mats and then mounting on the 
stone, scattered the flour in the wind. The heavier particles fell 
on the mats near the stone and none but the very finest reached 
the seventh mat. Then coming down he collected the flour from 
the seventh mat and told the people to take away the restjts it was 
not fit for his master’s use. Of this fine Hour, moreover, they were 
obliged to give a quantity equal to the nominal weight of the grain 
that had been given out to them from the B&ja’s stores. The 
R&ja used also to seize their sons and daughters as slaves and the 
taxation was on no system. In order to provide themselves with 
water from a favourite spring (Hatchina) some twelve miles from 
the palace, the Katydris stationed slaves along the road, who re- 
mained there night and day and passed the water from- hancl to 
hand. Bir Deo still further shooked the prejudices of the people 
by forcibly marrying his own aunt. He used to fasten iron rings 
on to the shoulders of the litter-bearers and pass through them the 
poles of the dandi? so that the bearers might not be able to throw 
him down a precipice ; but wearied with his tyranny and profligacy 
two men were at last found patriotic enough to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the people. They refleoted that they themselves 
were ruined, their ohildren were taken -as slaves and life was not 
**A measure In common sm. » A litter in use In the hills. 
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worth living : so one day being pressed into service as litter- 
-bearers, they flung themselves and the R6ja over a cliff and so 
.perished. After the Raja's death dissensions broke out amongst 
-his family and each seized on a portion of the kingdom for lum- 
aelf, whilst the countries beyond Kumaon and Garhw&l that had 
always paid tribute to the Katyiiris threw off their allegiance/ 1 
This account represents very fairly the state of the country at the 
time of the rising of the Chand family. We find then the Domkot 
BAwat ruling in Kali Kumaon in subordination to a branch of 
the Katyiiri family which had established itself in a fort on the 
Sui range. Another branch was settled in Doti, a third in Askot, 
'a fourth in B&rahmandal, a fifth still occupied Katyiir and D&n- 
pur, and a sixth had several settlements in F&li, chief of which 
were Dwara H&t and Lakhanpur. The ruined temples and build- 
ings in many parts of the country are attributed to these Katyuri 
B&jas. The low carved stone pillars in eastern Kumaon knowa 
as brik kumbh ( vrihaatambha ) are also attributed to the same 
dynasty and are said to have been erected to mark the halts or 
encampments in the royal progresses. Batten writes that “ some 
aof these ruins, especially the chabutras and wells, are not without 
beauty, at least in their carving, and the great number of small 
temples even now standing, each as it were dedicated to a separate 
idol, and the quantity of idol images themselves which have been 
found in their precincts, show that the Katyuri R&jas were devout 
-worshippers of the whole Hindu Pantheon. The shape of the 
buildings and the character of the sculptures are said to be 
.similar to the architectural features observed in the south of 
* India; in Bundelkhand and on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
JTrom the account above given it will at once be seen that the 
; dynasty of which we are speaking was of low-land origin, and 
. that no signs of an aboriginal extraction are visible in its rema inq. 
As before the Muhammadan conquests of India, the rulers of a 
jregion so illustrious in the Sh&stras as the Himalaya moun tains, 
being also by their position masters of the sacred sites at the 
; various sources of the Ganges, may be supposed to have held 
rank equal with, if not superior to, the R&jas of Katehir ; or the 
. country between the mountains and the Ganges now called Rohil- 
khandj and as, after the establishment of the Muhammadan 
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empire in Hindustan, the Kumaon R&jas were found in hereditary^ 
possession of the Tar&i by a tenure quite independent of any 
grant from low-land potentates, I see no reason for doubting that, 
the Tar&i throughout its whole extent formed an integral part of; 
the Katyiiri Kumaon R&j. That it also formed an important 
part may be assumed from the almost absolute necessity stilL 
existing, that a large portion of plain country should, if not 
attached to the hills, at least be available for the annual resorfc 
of the hill-men and their cattle (an occupancy which under 
native rulers could hardly be maintained without an actual right 
of property in the soil, and actual separate possession thereof by 
the hill powers) ; and from analogies drawn from the late and 
existing feeling in Nep&l in regard to the tract at its base.** 
Beyond this all is conjecture regarding these ancient times 5 and 
the question whether Sambhal and Bareli were then subject to 
Katyiir may be left for discussion when more accurate material* 
are available. 

There is nothing, however, to show us that during Katyiiri 
times there was either such communication with the plains or 
such a surplus population in the hills as would enable them to 
colonise the Tar&i. On the other hand everything that we know 
indicates that from the ninth to the eleventh centuries the Tar£i 
had relapsed into its original state of forest and its towns were 
deserted and allowed to fall to ruin ; in fact it was not till the 
sixteenth century that the hill state attempted to exercise any 
practical control over any part of the low-lands beyond the strip 
close to the foot of the hills, known as the Bh&bar. Elsewhere 
we have given the pedigrees of the principal Katyiiri families, 
but, strange to say, we do not find amongst them a single 
name of those known from the inscriptions already noticed. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that these families are 
really members of the Katyiiri stock, for, more than two centuries 
ago, their position as descendants of the old R&jas of Katyiir was 
recognised by the Chand rulers of Kumaon. It is commonly 
believed that the object of the Chands in neither destroying nor 
exiling the Katyuris was that they might be able to obtain wives 
for the members of their own family. The Chands often married 
Katyiiri wives, but never gave their own daughters to the Katyuris. 
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These now intermarry with the families of the petty Vaisya 
. Th&kuri fiijas to the east of Doti and Jumla in Nep&l> The 
Askot family also intermarries with the Nep&lese, but of late 
years the poorer descendants of -the P&li families have began 
to intermarry with the more wealthy Khasiyas. Besides these 
dynasties sprung from the original stock, we find others who had 
no connection with the Katyiiris 1 established at this time in 
Kumaon. Phaldakot and Dhaniyakot fell into the hands of a 
tribe of K&thi Rajpdts who claim to be of Surajbansi origin. Chau- 
garkha came into the power of the Pady&r Rajputs, whose capital 
village was Padydrkot. A family calling themselves Chandra- 
bansi Rajputs came from Pyuth&na in Doti and established them- 
selves at Mankot in Gangoli. After the conquest of Gangoli by 
the Chands this family returned to Doti, where their descendants 
Still exist. Kota, Chhakh&ta, Katoli and the remaining pattis to 
the south became subject to the leading Khasiya families, whilst 
Sor, Sira, Darma, Askot and Juh&r were annexed to the Doti 
kingdom. 

'The Manor 41 and Ktlakoti fiajptits claim descent from the Katytiria. 
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hills. Timur Lang. Garhwal liajas. Udyati Chand. Bh&rati Chand. Ratan 
Chand. Pedigree of the Doti anil Aakot families. The Dam Rdjas of Sor. Ki- 
rati Chand. Conquest of Bdrahmandal and Pali. Pedigree of the Pali Katyufit. 
Conquest of Pbaldakot and Kota. Pattap Chand. Tara Chand. Mdnik Chand. 
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Chand. Husain Khiin Tukriyah. Tarai and Bh&bar. Kmnaon in the A(n-i-Ak- 
bari . Tarai. Attempt on Sira. Rajas of Sira. Attempt on Badhanghrh and 
conquest of Katyur. Lakshmi Chand. Invasion of Gar liW&l. Dlmlfp. Chand. 
Bijaya Chand. Tirmal Cliand. Baz Bahadur Chand. Invasion of Garhwal. 
Extradition of Sulaiman Shah. Administration. Conquest of Bliot. Invasion of 
Garhw&J. Eastern Kurnaon. Udyot Chand. Gy&n Chand. Jagat Chand. 
Fateh Sah of Garliw&l. Pradipt S&h. Lalat Sah. Jayakrit Sah. Pradhnman 
Sail. Umed Singh. Sikhs and Gujars. Debt Chand. Ajifc Chand. Kalyan 
Chand. The Rohillas. Quarrels with Oudli. Dip Chand. Intestine disputes. 
Murder of Sib Deo. Mohan Singh murders the Rani. Harak Deb Joshl. 
Mohan Singh murders Jaikishn Joshi and Dip Chand. Native administration 
of the Tar&i. Pradhuman Sah or Pradhuman Chand. The Joshiyana raid* 
Sib Singh. Mahendra Singh. Gorkh&li conquest. 


Whilst Kurnaon was thus broken up into a number of petty 
kingdoms under rulers of different tribes, 
Riseof the Chands. Katyfiri, Khasiya and others, a family estab- 
lished itself in the eastern parganah which succeeded, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, in reuniting the province under one 
ruler. The founder of this family was Som Chand, a Sotnb^nsi or 
Chandrabansi Rajptit. Two stories are told as to the manner in 
which he first obtained a footing in Kurnaon. The first informs us 
that Brahm Deo 1 Katydri on settling in Sui was opposed by the 

1 Another account gives the name as Baichhla Deva^ and makes him the 
ancestor of Dham Deo and Brahma or Bir Deo. The Bale Rdjaa were lords 
ef Kanauj in the seventh and perhaps also in the eighth century. 

68 
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R&wat Raja of Domkot, who refused to fender subtisfarfon to one 
.who was obliged to leave his own country and hacf not .the power* 
to enforce obedience to his authority. The people themselves were 
divided into factions^ each under its own leader, who espoused 
sometimes the cause of one Rnja and sometimes that of 'the other 
according as interest or prejudice moved them. So matters remained 
for several years until there was no authority in the land and every 
one did that which seemed good in his own sight. The usual in- 
security of person and property ensured and worn out by quarrels 
which were undertaken for the sake of a few all parties amongst 
the people agreed that the absence of any form of government was 
intolerable and that as it was impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the rival Rajas, the people themselves should send a 
deputation to the plains to seek out a cadet of some royal house 
to rule over them. The chief men of Kumaon, accordingly des- 
patched a trusty messenger to visit the courts of northern India 
and select a Raja for them. In those days the lunar dynasty of 
Kanauj was famous throughout Upper India, and Som Chand, a 
member of that family, was found at Jhiisi an ancient town on the 
left bank of the Ganges opposite the Daragauj suburb of the city of 
Allahabad. His horoscope was carefully examined and pronounced 
by the astrologers to contain all those conjunctions of the planets 
which foretold a prosperous futuie and fitness for the royal state 
and he was at once brought to Kumaon and installed at Champd- 
wat. The second story makes Som Chand the brother of the reign- 
ing Raja of Kanauj and states that whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Badrin&th he met Brahm Deo and so ingratiated himself with the 
feeble old man that he was invited to remain in Kumaon. Som 
Chand consented and received the daughter of Brahm Deo in 
marriage and with her as dowry fifteen fcfoisof land in Champ&wat 
and considerable grants in the Blmbar and Tar&i. There is much 
reason to doubt that such a person as Som Chand ever existed or 
at least that we can accept as history tbc stories told regarding 
him and his immediate successors in the lo<$d traditions. It seems 
better, however, to give this local history exactly as it exists and to 
state the reasons for distrusting portions of it in their proper place. 
There a isno written history of Kumaon and the statements which are 
made in the course of this narrative are simply based on tradition 
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many of Iftfiich were "collected daring the long and laborious 
iffe of the late Rudi-adatta Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, 
And which Xvfcre placed at my disposal by Sir John Stfachey. Re- 
search has contributed very many additions and inucli corroborative 
matter and on the whole these traditions lflay be considered quite 
as fairly trustworthy in the earlier years as any other similar 
accounts in India, and in the later years they appear to be more 
accurate and complete than any other similar records with which 
we are acquainted. It ought not to be considered strange that 
there should be so few writings in existence relating to the times 
of the former Rajas of this country, if due regard be had to its 
history. In Garhwal few of the old families were left at the British 
occupation and the official records had been burned by th© Gor- 
khfilis. In Kumaon, too, the successive revolutions led to a redis- 
tribution of property amongst the adherents of the party for the 
time being in power and all the old records were either destroyed 
or disappeared. 

Accepting, however, Som Chand as an historical personage, the 

_ main features of the several stories regard- 

Cband chronology. , - 

ing him may be resolved into the very pro- 

bable and simple statement that he came to Kumaon as an adven- 
turer and being of Rajput blood married the daughter of the petty 
Raja of Stii and in course of time supplanted his father-in-law. 
But before wo proceed further we roust examine the Chand chro- 
nology more closely and endeavour to discover some approximately 
correct date to which we can assign their settlement in Kumaon. 
Two dates are commonly given for this immigration ; one is 742 
or 757 V. S. corresponding to 685 or 700 A. D., and the other is 
1235 V. Sanvat or 1178 A.D. Even amongst those who adhere to 
the former dates there are variations in the successions and lengths 
of reigns which are. very troublesome and difficult to reconcile. 
We shall therefore place the reader in as good a position as 
ourselves for exercisigg a judgment in this matter by giving 
the three principal lists which for convenience we will call 
A, B, and 0. The list A. was obtained from Rudradatta Pant 
already mentioned j list B. from Bhima Sinha, titular Raja of 
Kumaon at Almora. and list C. from an official report made 
in 1649 A. D. 
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List of Chavtd prince*. 


DatK 07 ACCESSION ACCORDING VO THE VlKRAMi 
San TAT AND LENGTH 07 BJBUGN. 


Names. 

A. 

B m sad Cm 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

I. 

Soma 

Chand 


757 

21 

742 

ft 

X. 

Aims 

*9 

470 

778 

19 

768 

7 

s. 

Purana 

tf 

M. 

797 

18 

77o 

18 

4. 

India 

»» 


815 

20 

788 

io 

5. 

Sonsftr 

91 

44* 

835 

35 

798 

18 

4- 

Sudha 

%» 


870 

20 

818 

IO 

7. 

Uammira 

19 

... 

890 

23 

826 

17 

8. 

Bma 

»1 

... 

913-24 

13 

843-55 

11 


Khasija interregnum 

«•« 

928-1)22 

190 

855.1087 

213 

9. 

Bira 

Chand 

••• 

1132 

15 

1067 

13 

10. 

Rupa 

*• 

• •• 

1137 

13 

1080 

20 

11. 

Lachchhmi ,, 


1150 

20 

1100 

8 

12. 

Pharma 

99 

• 4 * 

1170 

8 

1108 

19 

13. 

Karma 

99 

• 4 # 

1178 

19 

1127 

9 

14. 

Kaly&n 

99 

444 

1197 

9 

1136 . 

! 71 

IS. 

NirbUiya 

91 

444 

1206 

11 

1157 

7 

16. 

Kara 

99 

4 ** 

1227 

7 

1164 

18 

17. 

Ninaki 

»9 

m 

234 

18 

1182 

31 


It will be seen that the names in all three lists agree but there 
are differences in the length of the reigns of the pre-Khasiya 
Rajas and a transfer of the reigns of those who come afterwards 
which may well be due to the errors of copyists. For the next 
series all three copies differ in the length of the reigns and one 
gives a different order of succession : — 


Name*. 

Date of acce**ion according to tub Yikjuxa sanvav AND 
LENGTH OF REIGN. 


1. 

B 


a 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

18. Bima Chand ... 

4 1252 

10 

1213 

M 

1192 

3i 

19. Bbikma „ 

1963 

21 

1220 


1213 

7 

20. Megha „ 

1283 

MLS 

1239 

wKtTm . 

1330 

19 

91. Dbyana „ 

!' 1210 

^E9 

1248 

14 

1239 

1 

22. Parbata,, 

1309 


1262 

21 

1340 

; m ■ 

23. Thobar „ 

1318 

14 

1283 

7 

1262 

91 

24. Kalyan ^ ... 

1332 

21 

1290 

18 

1233 

: fc ■ 
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The difference between the lists ' B ' and ‘ G ' is probably due 
to the copyist of list ' C ’ mistaking in some instances the date of 
decease for thedate of accession. Both these lists make Garur Gy&n 
Chand, the successor of Kaly&n Chand differing in this respect 
from list A : — 


Names. 

A. 

Names. 

B 

a 







Acces- 

sion. 

Keign. 

Acces- 

sion. 

Reign. 

Acces- 

sion. 

Reign. 

25. Triloki Chand, 

1353 

7 

Guru Gyan Chand 

1308 

10 

1290 

18 

SG. Damara „ 

1360 

18 

Udhyan 

st 

1318 

17 

1308 

10 

27. Dharraa „ 

1378 

23 

Atma 


1335 

8 

1318 

17 

28. Abhaya „ 

1401 

30 

Triloki 

ft 

1343 

7 

1335 

15 

29. Garur Gydn „ 

1411 

45 

Damara 

f» 

1350 

13 



30. Harihar „ 

1476 

1 

Dharma 

ff 

1363 

17 


31. Urihyfa „ 

1477 

1 

Abh&ya 

99 

1380 

11 



32. Atuia „ 

1478 

1 

Hari 

fl 

1391 

19 



33. Hari 

1479 

1 

Vikrama 

»> 

1410 

9 



34. Vikrama f> 

1480 

14 

Bhirati 

If 

1419 

19 



35. Bhkrati „ 

1494 

24 

Katana 

» 

1438 

9 



3C Katana w 

37. Kirati „ 

1518 

1545 

27 

15 

Kirti 

Pratapa 

Tara 

>1 

» 

1447 

1465 

18 

10 

As 

inB. 

► As 
inB. 

38. Kartib „ 

1560 

14 

If 

1475 

17 

39 Tara „ 

1574 

16 

Minlk 

99 

1492 

11 



40. Manik „ 

1590 

9 

Kali Ka]y£n 

ff 

1503 

18 



41. Kali Kaly&n „ 

1599 

9 

Fateh 

>» 

1521 

5 



42. Puni orl’uran „ 


! 4 

Bhikhma 

ff 

1526 

26 



43. Bhiklmia or 


1 6 

Kalyftn 

ff 

1552 

25 



Bhishma w 



Kudra 

99 

1577 

30 



44. Balo K&lyan „ 


8 







46. Kudra „ 


29 








We have several grauts of Rudra Chand dating from 1489 


Saka=»1567 A.D. to 1518 Saka=1596 A.D. which agrees with the 
dates given in list A. viz. 1567 to 1597 A.D. and since as soon 
as we come to apply corroborative evidence we find it the most 
trustworthy of the thtee we may well accept it for all so far as it 
goes. We have an inscription of Vikrama Chand dated 1423 A.D. 
which also agrees with the date given to that prince in list A. and 
a gain an inscription of the Mankoti Raja. 

Though accepting the later dates it seems impossible to retain 
Xsriier dates o aanot be g iven for the earlier members of the 

family. If we retain ’700 A. D. as the 
date of Som Chand’s accession we shall have to crowd the coming 
of Sankaea, the vast political revolutions consequent on the down*, 
fall of. Buddhism, the reigns of the thirteen Katytiri Rqjaa 
known from inscriptions (three of whom ruled over twenty years 
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each) and the reigns of their successors into the sixty-six years 
between the visit of Hwen Thsang and the accession of Som 
Chand. We must confess, however, that there is nothing in 
the length of the reigns given in the lists which will admit of 
any considerable correction. The first eight reigns alone appear 
unusually long, yet they give an average of only twenty-one years, 
a by no means impossible chronology. Still we cannot accept 
the initial date and the only way open for reconciling the dates 
in the list with facts is either to reject Som Chand and his suc- 
cessors up to Thohar Chand as inventions of later years or to 
accept them and revise their chronology. If we retain Som 
Chand and his successors as historical personages we must aban- 
don the story of his marriage with the daughter of the last Kat- 
yiiri prince of K&li Kumaon. Som Chand may, indeed, have 
married the daughter of a hill-prince but considering that the 
Katyiiri family must have then been settled in Joshimath and 
their later seat K&rttikeyapura was yet unknown, the connection 
of their name with the bride of Som Chand must have been made 
many years after the marriage had taken place. If we abandon 
the connection between Som Chand and Brahm Deo there is little 
need for further adjustment, but if we retain the names and the 
story we must amend the chronology. The only suggestion that 
appears possible to me in this case is to omit altogether the 
Ehasiya interregnum as an interruption in the Chand chronology. 
It is much more probable that the Khasiya dynasty was contem- 
porary with that of the Chands and only came into collision with 
them when Sonp&l Khasiya and B(ra Chand finally decided the 
question of the pretensions of their respective families to the tract 
along the K&li. In one of the lists and in an old tradition Bfra 
is made a grandson of Sons&r Chand and not a mere descendant 
and it seems unlikely that the descendants of Sons&r Chand 
should be so well known as at once to be selected to fill the 
throne if so many years had elapsed since his family occupied Chanfe- 
p&wat. We might therefore fairly omit the reigns of the Khasiya 
Rajas as an interruption of the Chand chronology, and taking the 
more moderate reigns for this period given in the list B. we arrive 
at the date 1010 Sanvat or 953 A.D. for the accession of Som 
Chand* 
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There is much, however, to be said in favour of the suggestion 


Harakdeb’t statement. 


that the Ctfand history commences at a 
much later date. The date 1235 Sanvat 


or 1178 A.D. would, if we retained the existing names, compel us 
to crowd into the period between 1173 A.D. and 1423 A.D., 
the well -ascertained date of Vikrama Chand, some thirty-four 
reigns, and thus allow only seven years to a reign, a very low and 
improbable average. From a memorandum, made for Government 
by Mr. W. Fraser in 1813, on a conversation which he had with 
the celebrated Kumaoni statesman Harakdeb Joshi, the early 
history of the C’hands is thus given : — “ The first Raja, a Rnjpdt 
by birth Thohar Chand, was taken from Jhiisi at the age of 16 or 
17. His son, grandson and great-grandson succeeded when the 
line became extinct. On this event, a second person descended 
direct from the uncle of Thohar Chand by name Gyan Chand was 
brought from Jhusi arid placed on the throne.” In the account 
of the succession to Thohar Chand one list makes Garur Gyan 
Chand sixth and the other makes him second in descent. Ac- 


cording to the more correct list he ascended the gaddi in 1374 
A.D. and Thohar Chand commenced to reign in 1261 A.D. The 
latter date is just thirty-eight years after the date on an inscrip- 
tion of the Dfilu Raja Krachalla noticed hereafter, which shows us 
that some years previous to the accession of Thohar Chand there 
were Chandrabansis in K&li Kumaon. Of the three names given 
in the inscription not one agrees with any name in the lists* but 
unless we may suppose two or three families of the same clan of 
equal importance in the same tract these Chands of Kr&challa's 
inscription belong to the same family as the Chands of tradition, 
and therefore Thohar Chand can hardly have been the first of his 
race in Kumaon although he was probably the first to attain to 
other than very local importance. We gather this much, however, 
that in the first quarter of the thirteenth century at least three Chan- 
drabansi chiefs held the position of mandalifo or heads of circles as 
the smaller fiscal sub-divisions were called and that they then owed 
fealty to the Raja of Doti and in no respect diffored from the 
R&wat Khasiya chiefs their neighbours. The latter alone have 
the title’.of Raja, and the inference follows that the power and 
influence which the later traditions assiga to the . earlier Chands. 
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if trae at all, must be taken as referring dnly to the vnandal or 
Circle alone within which they exercised authority. 


Sombansis of Jhusi. 


Sir H. M. Elliot 1 states that Som Chand was a Chandel and 
not a Chandrabansi and that he came from 
Jh&nsi, not Jhiisi ; but there is no authority 
for either of these changes in the local account. Tradition is 
unanimous in representing the family as of the Sombansi clan, and 
the name JMnsi was not known until its foundation by Bfr 
Sink Deo in the reign of Jah&ngfr. 3 Jhfisi stands on the site of an 
ancient city called Pratishtbana and contained a Rajput colony at a 
very early date. The Sombansis of Part&bgarh in Oudh state 
that the original seat of their clan was Jhusi ; that Sukrama Sink, 
one of their ancestors who lived there, had three sons, one of 
whom went to Nep&l, the second to Hardui, and the third re- 
mained at Jhusi. The son of the last was cursed by a Musalman 
fakir and lost his kingdom in consequence. If we assign Som 
Chand to this family we shall have to place him much later 
than the date given by Elliot, 1178 A.D. This latter date, how- 
ever, is clearly derived from Mr. J. H. Batten’s notes 3 quoted below 
and has no authority of its own. Like most of the dates given 
here it is founded on information received from some of the 
Kumaon Brahmans. From an old inscription dated in 1027 A.D., 
found at Jhusi, it appears that a Rajput family then held posses- 
sion of the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Gauges 
near Pray&g, an ancient name of Allahabad. The names given 
are 4 Vijayapala, Adyapdla and Triiochanapala, and this would 


* Beamed Elliot, 1 , 73 * Gazetteer, I., 438. » Report on 

Ktunaon and Garhw&l, page 164 : Hr. Batten’s note on this date is as follows:— 
••On a reference to contemporaneous history we And that the year 1194 A.D. 
Is the date generally fixed foe the conquest of Kanauj by the arms of Kutb-ud- 
din, the Lieutenant of Shahab-ud-din, and also that 1 196 A D. saw him extend 
bis victories across the Ganges to Budaun. It is I think extremely probable 
that an incorrect tradition may bare anticipated the commencement of the 
Chand dynasty in Kumaon by 16 years, and that in the great revolution which 
transferred the empire of the Gangetic plain as far as Benares from the 
Bahtors to their Muhammadan victors, when the dispersion of numerous power* 
fill Hindu tribes took place everywhere ; among them the (artiest Chand and his 
followers found their way to Kumaon. But, whether the e'evation of this race 
in the hille preceded or followed the fall of the Kauan j kingdom, the shock of 
that fall may well be supposed to have reached to the foot of the Himalaya, and 
hardly to have been arrested at Budaun and the lower parts of Katehir. The 
rule of the hill powers, whether Khasiya or Chand, if it had survived at all the 
dec aden ce of the Katyura line, and the breaking of the Uajptits petty chief- 
ehipe, most bare been radely shaken at this period. 11 4 As. Bcs. XVII.. 

621* J. A. S. Bea., XXXL,6. 
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eliow us that so late as the first quarter of the eleventh century a 
Rajpiit colony existed at Jhfisi from which the Kumaon Chands 
might have come. Jlidsi is also traditionally connected with the 
kingdom known as Harbong k& raj, where the cruel and foolish R&ja 
Harbong lived. Elliot gives some account of his life and character, 
and it is to him that the Sombansi legend apparently refers when 
stating that the grandson of Sukrama Singh was cursed by a 
Musalman fakir. The Musalm£ns say that Harbongpur was des- 
troyed and Jhtisi built and consecrated by Sayyid Ali Murtaz a, 
who died as late as 1359 A.D., but this tradition is little to be 
trusted, for many acts are assigned to this saint which must have 
taken place long before the fourteenth century. The Hindus simi- 
larly ascribe the death of Harbong and the revolution in Jhtisi to- 
Machchhindra and Gorakhnatb, their great miracle-workers. The 
first is the great Buddhist patron saint of Nepal, Padmapani-Ary&- 
valokiteswara-Maclichhi ud ranatlia. Gorakhmitha, according to 

the Nepal annals, 1 visited the valley in order to sec the great 
Machchhindra in the reign of Raja Bar-deva in the Kaligata 
year 3623 or 521 A.D. Now Bar-deva is seventh .in descent from 
the Lichchhavi Ansu-Varma, who was Raja of Nep&l shqrtly 
before Hwen Thsang visited the valley in 637 A.D., so that the 
Nepalese Machchhindra may be assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century. From other sources, however, we know that 
Qorakhn&th must have lived in the fifteenth century* and that he 
was fifth in spiritual descent from a Matsyendra or Machchhindra, 
who therefore lived in the fourteenth century or about the same 
time as the Sayyid Ali Murtaza. We must, therefore, reject both 
traditions and refer to the Musalman historians. Abul Fazl tells 
us that Mahmud made two expeditions to Benares one in 1019 and 
another in 1022 A.D., but these are not mentioned by other histo- 
rians and the inscription in 1027 A.D. shows that even if they took 
place Jhusi was not affected. In 1033 A.D., however, we have an 
account* of the conquest of Benares by Ahmad.Ni&ltigin, who 
crossed the Ganges and marching along the lAfbank w unexpectedly 
arrived at a city which is called Benares and which belonged to the 
territory of Gang. Never had a Muhammadan army reached this 
place/ 9 and this we would take as the date for the dispersion of the- 
1 freight's Nep&l, 140. 8 wiliou, I., 213. 8 DowBcn'i Elliot, II* ISHk 
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B®jp4t family who ruled in Jbiisi. Our adjusted date for Soil 
Cftand’s accession is only fifty-eight years before tbe raid of 
Kttltjgfn. 

The portion, of Kumaon lying along the K&Ii has traditions? of 

Kill Kumaon. ita own re S ardin S early bistory which 

hel P to throw light on the state of the 
country at the time of the Chand immigration. The name ‘ Ku- 
maun' had here its origin for Vishnu, in his tortoise incarnation, 
dwelt for three whole years on KAnadeo,* which ever afterwards was 
called Kurmachala and hence the modern name Kumaon. It was 
not until after the Chands had settled in Almora that the name 
Kumaon covered its present limits and KAli-Kumaon was restricted 
to its original signification. The people generally call themselves 
Kumiu or K&li-Kumai, but in common conversation are known by 
the names of the fiscal sub-divisions in which they reside or are 
ppoken of as Khasiyas by persons belonging to castes other than 
fbeir own. The mythological tradition regarding Kumaon tells us 
that the Lohughat valley and its neighbourhood was, in the Satya 
ages, inhabited by the Devas, Daityas and Rakshasas. When 
Bfiroa slew the Rakshasa Kumbba-karna, he ent off the head of the 
demon and sent it to Kumaon by the hands of Hamirnan, who ca8t 
it on the hill of Kurmachala. The skull filled with water and be- 
, came a lake some four koa square, and many of the Daityas and 
R&kshasas perished in its waters. The lake remained during 
.the Treta' and Dwapara ages, and it was not until the incar- 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna took place that any change occur- 
red. Ghatotkacha, son of Bhimasena by the Rfikshasi Hidimbi, 
invaded Kumaon and was slain by Kurma, Raja of Angadesa[ 
Bhimasena subsequently arrived and avenged the slaughter 
of his son and kinsmen and to commemorate the event erected 
endowed two temples ; one in honour of Ghatotkacha and 
the other in honour of his wife, the RAksbasi Hidimbi. The 
temple dedicated to Ghatotkacha, who is now known as^Jhetka- 
debta, is situate on the hill above Phungar, 3 one mile to the east 
ef ChampAwat, and the other is on the same hill a little lower down. 

‘ The greater part of tbe local folk-lore and tradition* contained In the mis J* 
iff alu4ch of the history of Kamaoii arefttithfullv tneioijof* 


Kodradstts Pant. ‘A peak in p at ll ffil * 2 

wit. *Bhiroa is Mid to have chosen this site 


Ing sketch < 
the Ute 

duinptwtt. • ultima is said to hare chosen this site 

inhabitants were Riksha s ss and of the a$me tribe as Hidimbi 
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so that the blood of goats sacrificed to Ghatku is said to mingle 
frith that of the offerings to Hidimbi. Bhimasena then broke 
the banks of the lake which were formed of the bony substance of the 
skull of Kumbha-karna and let oat the waters which became the 
source of the Gandaki, now known as the Gidhiya river. The old- 
est seat of government in tho tract was at Sfii in the Lohugh&tf 
valley, where the ruins of an ancient temple of the Sun exist 
amidst a clump of lofty deodar (Iudian cedar). The capital was then 
transferred to Dorakot or Donkot, whose ruler was a Khasiya 
Thakur of the Bawat clan. 1 The oldest of the existing forts is that* 
of Katolgarh. 

When Som Chand came to Kuraaon he built the first home of 
the Chands on the fifteen-acre plot received by him from his father- 

in-law and called it Raj-b6nga, a which sub- 
Som Chand, 953-97 4 AD. _ . , ^ 

sequently gave place to the name Champ&- 

wat. He found the country divided into a number of small pattis, 
in each of which was a semi-independent ruler. These again took 
part in the quarrels of the two great factions, the Maras 8 and the 
Phartiyals. Perhaps in the entire history of India there is no 
record of such bitter and long-continued strife as has existed from 
time immemorial between these two parties. To their internecine 
strife is to be attributed the intrusion of the Chands in the tenth 
century, the downfall of the same family in the eighteenth ceit** 
tury, the defeat of our levies under Hearsey in 1815 and the litiga- * 
tion in the Nain Singh case 4 in 1867. In the year of grace 1888^ 
the feeling is as strong as it was eight hundred years ago, and the* 
difficulties encountered by an alien ruler like Som Chand may*y 
readily be understood under the light of modern experience. Som 

1 Remains consisting of old walls and chabtftraa are still to be seen on the. 
site of Domkot, and persons who claim descent from the Riwat Raj-ts survive 
in Gumdes and v Hinge Sail in Choral. Every male child born in the Riwat’a 
family use to have a mark on its neck by which it was known, but since royal 
power departed from them ihe mark li*s disappeared. 1 Or royal ‘fort/ to 

distinguish it from tho ordinary forts of the Khasiya chiefs. Similarly the 
Word for quilt was never used until the Gorkh&ti invasion from its 

likeness in sound to the title "R*ja Rajdi” borne by the Kumaon princes, 
n&t would the Dehll officials call tho Gurhwall Rajas 4 S&h because of 
Unbeing pronounced like ‘Shih/ they always gave the affix ‘ Sinha* imteaO* 

» Tbe Marls out of Kali Kumaon arc kuown as Muh liras, but the Miras of 
$&\ state that the latter are merely the hearers of the Rajas ddndi tmmkur) 
or palanquin. * The people of RyOnl, near Rinikhet, who were subsequently 
Appointed to th^i office, were of the Mtthura caste corresponding to the Kahirs of 
ihe plains. The Word ‘ m»h*ra 9 may be accepted as the generic term, the word 
* bdng peeniinr to Kill Komaon. 4 Nain Singh was a Mira. 
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Chand was, however, equal to the occasion. He first, with the 
assistance of the Taragi clan, subdued the Rawat Raja and having 
brought his small territory into a semblance of order, invited the 
petty chiefs and the heads of the factions to attend his darb&r. He 
treated each of the latter with equal honour and when he had as- 
certained their power and the number of their adherents, he made 
the head of one faction the chief adviser and minister in civil 
matters and the head of the other faction chief of his forces. The 
principal village of the Maras was Kot with the fort of the Katol- 
garh and the chief village of the Phartiyals was Dnngari near S6i, 
and the headmen of these villages were the first Diw&n and Bakshi 
of the new state. 1 Som Chand next reviewed the village rights and 
constitution. He revived the ancient system of headmen in each 
village called btirhas and say dnas, who were responsible for the police 
and fiscal arrangements of their respective villages or groups of vil- 
lages. This wras so very old an institution in these hills that the fctfr- 
ha8 of Chaukur and Plmngar declared to Som Chand that their office 
had come down to them in unbroken succession from the original 
Daitj'a rulers of Kumaon. The claim was allowed and permission 
was given to them to receive fees as representatives of the old rulers 
in all cases of trial by ordeal. The kdmcldr or immediate courtiers 
of Som Chand were Joshis andBishts and Muduliya Pandes of the 
Kanaujiya sub-division from the plains. The general civil and 
military administration was entrusted to the Joshis, whilst the 
Bishts and Pandes, who were Brahmans of a superior caste, held the 
offices of guru , puro/iit, paurdnik , baitl and ba»oya. These last 
were also called Ohautara 2 Brahmans, or those who did the four 
quarters of the work of the Raja. Som Chand mnst have had 
considerable support to be able to reduce to submission the turbulent 
clans of his adopted country and hand over his small state intact 
to his son. At his death he possessed in right of his wife the 
southern half of the present parganah aud by right of conquest the 
remainder. To this may be added Bhy&nirau and parts of the 
Rangor and Salam pattis of Cbaugarkba. Som Chand, however, 
held all this tract, as many of his successors did, as feudatory of 
the Mah&r£ja of Doti, to whom he paid tribute, so that at this stage 

1 These tiro villages are still looked on as the head-quarters of the respee* 
tire lections and are each inhabited by people of its own party. *A term 

now need aa a title, borne by the junior members of the Baja’s family in Kepfc 
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of their fortunes the Chand family was little better off than the 
majority of .the more important landholders in the province. 

Som Chand was succeeded by his son Atma Chand, and though 
Atma Chand and hia little remarkable or worth recording took 
successors, 975 — 1 055 A.D. p] ace until the reign of Bina Chand, the 
tradition regarding him affords grounds for leading us to suppose 
that the work of consolidating the power and influence of the little 
state none the less progressed. W e are told that the rulers of all the 
neighbouring petty states paid court to Atma Chand at Champawat. 
Some said that they did so because they feared lest they should be 
swallowed up in the process of extension which they had no doubt 
would be carried out as vigorously by his successors as had been 
done by Som Chand himself. Others excused themselves on the 
ground that Atma Chand was on his mother's side a Katyuri and 
therefore entitled to their allegiance. The solidity of the basis of the 
Chand power assumed for the family at this time by the local an- 
nalists may easily be gathered from these excuses for their submis- 
sion made by those who were naturally opposed to the admission 
of strangers. Atma Chand was succeeded by his son Purana, of 
whom all that is known is that he was a great hunter and spent 
much of his time in the Bh&biir engaged in hunting. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Indra Chand, who is said to have brought into 
KAli Kumaon the silk-worm and to have introduced the manufac- 
ture of silk which flourished with a certain amount of success until 
the industry perished during the Gorkhali usurpation. The silk- 
worm was brought from China into Tibet by the Chinese Queen of 
Srongtsan Ganpoin the seventh century, and through hisNep&lese 
Queen it was introduced into Nep&l and thence doubtless came 
into Kumaon. Of the immediate successors of Indra Chand, 
viz ., Sons&r, Sudha, Hammira or Hari and Bina, nothing is 
known beyond their names. The last named died childless, 
and his death was the signal for a revolt of the Khasiya popula- 
tion* 


Bina was a weak-minded ruler who allowed the affairs of the 


The Khasiya revolt. 


country to fall into the hands of unscrupu- 
lous servants, so that on his death without 


issue, “ the Khasiyas lifted up their heads and established their 


rdj in K&li Kumaon / 1 The Brahman and Kshatriya immigrants 
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and those who had grown wealthy under the Chands were made 
to feel the power of the Khasiya chiefs, “ for,” said they, u these hare 
long tyrannised over us and our power has now come.” So bitterly 
were the hopeless friends of the Chands persecuted that all tho 
men of note who did not belong to the party now in power tied 
from the provinces or were expelled by force and tilled the courts 
of the neighbouring states with complaints against the Khasiyas. 
The Katyuris, too, in western Kumaou were appealed to for assist- 
ance and invited to take back their old possessions, but they were 
too much occupied with their own affairs to be able to give any 
material aid and excused themselves on the ground that as " the 
raj of Kali Kutnaon had been given by them as a free gift to the 
Chands, it belonged to the ('hands, who should reconquer tho 
country if they wanted it, that they would not take it back.” It 
would appear from this statement that the Khasiya revolution 
was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from the plains. The 
names of fourteen of these Khasiya Rajas are given with the 
length of their reigns and they are stated to have ruled for nearly 
two hundred years over Kali Kumaon, acknowledging, however, the 
supremacy of the Raja of Doti as their Chand predecessors and 
successors are also said to have done. We have already consi- 
dered the suggestion that the Khasiya revolution should not be 
allowed to interfere with the Chand chronology. It may fairly be 
assumed that after the death of Atma Chand the family of the 
Rawats of Domkot who emigrated thence to Sali began to lift up 
their heads and that in the reign of Bina Chand they actually 
seized on Champawat near their old home. The names of these 
Khasiya Rajas may well be the names of those of the Domkot 
house, for they show no trace of lowland Rajput origin. Tho 
names I. * * 4 1 are as follows with the length of their reigns 


I. Bijar, 91. 

9. Jijiir, 7. 

S. Jajar, 19. 

4. J&r, f. 
ft. Kiln, 17. 


6. KhIhu, 

11. 

7. Jahal, 

20. 

8. M6I, 

8. 

9. Gunn, 

19. 

iO. Btrba, 

9. 


11. N&gu, 19. 

12. Bliagu, II. 
18. Jaipal, 16. 

14. flonpal, 19. 

15. Indra, 1ft* 


1 Compare some of the names of the similar Kirati dynasty of Neptrgiven 
in Wright’* Neril, *12, and Prinaep, II., 268 . Wa have the names Gntsa, * JtefL 
Nan c Luk, Guja, Varma Kenu, bugs, Bhimbu, &c. f in appearance of the ismt 
character a* those given above* ** ; 
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Tine last name does not occur in list A. This was evidently a 
period of general discontent throughout* the hills amongst the 
aboriginal tribes. Wo find from the Nep&l chronicles that about 
this time the Vais Th&kurs of No&kot raised the standard of revolt, 
and for 225 years Nepal was broken up into a number of petty 
principalities like Kumaon. To fix this date we have fortunately 
something more than mere conjecture. The Nepal annals as well 
as the Musalman historians give the date 1324 A.D. for the emi- 
gration of Hara Sinha-deva from Simraun to Nepal, where he \ 
founded the dynasty which succeeded the Thakuri princes. If 
from this we take 225 years, the date 1099 A.D. will give us jjio 
first year of the Thakuri rebellion in Nepal. But we are als0 told 
that for seven or eight years previous there was no Baja in ,NbpAl, 
because the last of the Karnataka Rajas, Harideva, was §ubdued 
by Mukund Sena. 1 Now of this Mukunda Sena we have no 
certain information, but we know that the Senas established a 
separate dynasty in Magadha in the last decade of the eleventh 
century and that Madhava Sena, the great-grandson of the founder 
of the line in Bengal, visited the Jageswar tempi© near.AUnoi 4 * M 
and bestowed lands on that institution. Prinsep* suggests the date 
1123 for this prince, which would bo twenty-five years later than 
the date of Mukunda Sena according to the Nep&l annals. 

According to the chronology we have followed an inscrip- 

♦ „ tion found at Gopeswar in Garhw&l be- 

Malla Rajas. , , . , . Tl . .. * 

longs to this period. It records tna 

erection by one of the Malla Rajas of a royal edifice ^ 

the year 1191 AD. The translation of this inscription i& aM 

follows : — " 

Inscription from Gopeswar a. 

Om. Be it auspicious. The lord paramount and most venerable king of 
kings, the fire of whose valour has consumed the swords of his enemies, and 
the gems of whose nails are deeply tinged with the vermilion on the foreheads 
of tho wives of inimical princes. Who in the depth (of his understanding) 
and extent of his renown was like the great ocean, and the splendour of the 
gems of whose footstool flashed on aU sides with the collected ra/s of luminous 

1 Wright, 179. * Pcinsep, 11., 979. 
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i op ut%ne*asef tfie ^Tssemiaage of his allied and hostile princes. Wh p i#: 
i |k>g Vinongit toyrf elephants and a ruler of the land of Moaraa 1 as 
TttilnD^dltya tad been of Aetata. Who like Nirvana uses all princes as his 
Hjaglg* ^am ra j), and is endued with the three energies* Who is apruug fftai 
the family of.Gauda and is a tilaka (signet of royalty) to the Vairfctfia Quia 
And itecent incarnation of Bodhisatva. This is the prosperous Aueka* M^lla, 
the rulers of the earth, who with his encompassing foroeafiaa 
subdued Sedfra bkumi, and having male his conqujred territories as his own 
’prof lCjp e, free of warfare, the lord of earth has erected thereupon hit royal 
e&4oe of £rr Padmap&la, which he has adorned with everything for Ids enjo^- 
tP^it A ^ving of gifts and feasts. In the year of the Saka king past 11 lb by 
aolat jaald^latioa * * * the number of days past is Qanapati IS, Friday, the 
nthmf moon * * * Written by * 0 * * Malta Sri Baja Malla, Sri Iswarl 
B fcvjs, Paadita Sri Banjana Deva, and Sri Chnndrodaya Deva, in eon junction 
with the general and captain. 


Bbrah&t trident. 


ffe have another record of this period in the inscription 
on the trident at Barah&t in Tihri. 3 The 
base or pedestal of this trident is made 6f 
'popper in size and shape like a common earthen pot ; the shaft is 
rf brass about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions decagonal 
Ahfl the upper one* spiral. The forks of the trident are about 
hih feet long, and from each of the lateral branches depends a 
' chain *to which formerly bolls wore attached. The local tradi- 
tion concerning it is that it was "created by some Tibetan Baja 

tQ vFhom this part of the country was formerly subject. A copy,. 

‘ *. -K * / 

* The original has here danava bfwyala raja vcttla mkramaditya , which should 
mean “Js Vikramaditya rules over Vetala, so he ( Aneka) rules over Dltaava# 
and Bhugalaa.” The * bh 9 of bhugala may, however, be read as * m v and so mei in 
Muga!a.\,Tae only tradition regarding the Mughal s is that certain (emps lined * 
WHh and covered by Urge tiles and stones have been found at Dwara and Bfgea* 
MrifauAare assigned to a Mughal tribe wbo are said to have held central Ku* 
::m «pM or twenty years. Harcourt notes that at different places in Lahftl old 
tombs have been found and the local traditions point to a people beyond Yifi 
kand A* the builders of these tombs. Ten years is assigned as the period diir*' 
ingghich they remained in that valley, during which time the Lahfili* took * 
refuge fc the .upper heights and there cultivated and resided Kooloo, Ae:, pL 
■fifat Hunaa too there is a tradition of a Mongol invasion ( Biddulph’s Tribes^ 
.of tipBindu Koosh, p. 3») anl the MauUi sectaries are called Muglee (p. l H$W 
■ “ist movement of the Mongols in force towards India took place juFM 

► under Jingis ICMu : see Howorth’s Mongols, I., 60; Douglas’ Lift of i 
Mn, Loudon, 1877. Jingis Kh&n was bom it 68, proclaimed chief pi** 
> in 1 175 and died in 1227, It is not necessary, however, to conned theS** 
Strangers with tbs Mongols of history as they may have belonged to the stmt 
it m anibave had given them the name subsequently best known* * 

Aa m mmy be read m Sri fiiUneka Malla. *J. A. S. Ben., V. f Si7, 486. \ 

As* Ben., XL, 477. ” 
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of the inscription 1 was forwarded by Mr. Traill to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and was partly decyphered by Dr. W. H. Mill 
with the following result : — It opens with the invocation ‘Svasli, 
Sri 9 9 addressed apparently to a prince, aud the first line* contains 
the words 4 yasya yatra harma yachchhringochchhritQm diptamf 
4 whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak and splen- 
didly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription consists of 
a somewhat turgid verse which may bo translated thus :-— 44 His 
son whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous army, 
devouring the juices of the earth like the sun of summer, then 
arising sat on the throne, and even with his bow unbent, still 
ruled with sago counsels and that abandonment of all selfish 
passions. He was originally by name Uddrackarita (the man 
of generous deed), being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus 
at once, as the best of the lords of power, reduce to fragments the 
army opposed to him, through crushing all other adversaries, chariots 
and all.” This is the whole of the second lino. The third and the' 
last which is in prose begins 4 p&tahputasya,' 44 the beloved son of 
a beloved father,” aud ends with the words : — 4 tilakam ydvadanke 
pidhatta tdratkirttili sukirtta yoraksharamatha (asydstu rdjnah 
sthiram * — 44 as long as the sacred mark remains in the body, so 
long has the glory of these two ill ustrious ones ^father and son) been 
concealed: but henceforward may the immortality of this king be 
unshaken.” The meaning is not very clear and the word 4 suldrtta 9 

for 4 illustrious ’ is unusual, if not semibarbarous, in its formation.” 

* 

A second trident of iron stands in front of the Gopeswara tem- 

. pie haring the ancient letters in copper 
Gopeswat trident. ‘ . L , 

soldered on in relief m the same way 

as that at B&rahat. The form of the letters shows them to 
be of the same age as those at Barah&t and they are accom- 
panied by three or four short inscriptions in modern Nagri 
cut in the metal of the iron shaft . 3 Three of these are illegible 
or rather appear to be<in some other language. Dr. Mill gives a 

. 1 Published as No. *, plate IX., Vol V. of the Journal. 1 During a 

recent vl.lt to Gopeswar I examined these inscription* and found* them now - 
utterly Illegible - U. X. A, 
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translation of the fourth, which, though it contains many 1 errors, 
is in Sanskrit. The opening verse is in the same metre as that of. 
tit|e B&rah&t inscription and records that : — the illustrious prince 
^|alla, h ^ y 1 pg extended his conquests on all sides, brought 
together (quigre, humbled or made low) upon this holy spot saored 
to Mah&deva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns 
of the world whom his prowess had overcome ” — " and thus 
havihg re-established this same pillar of victory, he acquired 
reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
he has been humbled. 1 ’ The figures taken from the plate 
given in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ’ show the shape of 
these tridents. A portion of the older iuscription on that at 
BArahathas been translated above and the inscription relating to 
Anoka Malla found at B. on the Gopeswar trident can refer 
only to the Aneka Malla of the Gopeswar inscription for whom 
we have a date. The older letters corresponding to those on 
the f&rah&t trident must therefore be considerably earlier than 
the twelfth century and refer to an older dynasty than the 
Malla*. 


Hepil trident. 


It was evidently a custom of the hill rajas to erect tridents of 
metal in honor of Shiva as Pasupati. In 
the Ndp&l annals 1 we read that Sankara* 
deva caused a tri&fcl or trident of iron to be made which weighed 
a mauud; and this “ he placed at the northern door of Pasupati’s 
temple and dedicated it to him,” and there it remains to ihe pre- 
sent day. From the same source we are able to fix the country 
of this Malla Baja, the invader of Garhwal# The Malla itajas of 
Nepal were descended from Ausu Varraa, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, belonged to the Surajbansi family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali near Patna. To one of them was 
town a son Abbfeya, and on him the title i Malla’ or i wrestle*^- 
SSjjfel bestowed because his father was looking on at a, wrestling 
atob wheq -the news of the boy’s birth was brought to him. Thii 1 
ij* l»d two sons^-Ananda Malle, who reigoed in Bhaktapa% 
! $ be name * Mails ' is also a family name of a 
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tod Jaya Deva Malla, who ruled over P&tan and K&ntipur. Both 
these princes were expelled by a K&rnataka (Carnatic) dynasty and 
fled to Tirhiit. Some of the family most have remained in Nep&l 
for after a few generations we find that Raja Malta Deva and Kathya 
Malla of Patan founded the village of Ch&p&gaon and another 
Malla resided in Kantipur. When the Karnataka dynasty came 
to an end and Nep&l was divided amongst a number of petty Th&- 
kuri chiefs, the dissolution of authority was preceded by a revolt 
of the ministers, people and troops at Patan, an event referred to 
the year 1191 A.D. by the local historians. Hari-Deva, the Kar- 
n&taka Raja of the time, endeavoured to suppress the revolt in its 
beginning, but he and his Kathmandu troops “ were defeated and 
pursued as far as ThambahU” and he never afterwards recovered 
possession of Piitan. We may therefore reasonably assume that 
the family of Jaya Deva Malla was never extinct at Patan and 
that the leader in the successful revolt against the intruding Kar- 
nfttakas belonged to the same family and that we have them again 
in the Garhwal inscriptions. The grant shows that Aneka Malla 
was a devout Buddhist and the Nepalese records also state that the 
Mallas were Buddhists. Aneka Malla was the conqueror of Garin 
wal and the sacred Kedar-bhumi. He found the trident at Gopes- 
war and inscribed on it a record of his prowess. Gopeswar and 
Barahut would appear to have been subject to the same dynasty 
whose principal town wasBaralnit already known, as we have sug- 
gested, as the capital city of the kingdom of Brahmapura visited 
by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. The sway of the Mal- 
las in these parts can only have been of short duration, for with 
the exception of on old chabutra or masonry platform which formed 
their customs post at Joshimath and is still known as the Rain- 
ka’s chab&tra , l they have left neither trace nor tradition behind. 
It may be noticed also that in this record we have not the complete- 
ness of the older inscriptions either as to form or matter. Instead ' 
of having the heads of the civil and military departments and the 
chief of the scribes with their names and titles in full, the subscrip- 
tion is left to the nameless Scndp&ti and Sendiii, officers of an army 
in the field. 

lThe term * Balka* or ‘Rainka’ ia an old title in the Malla family audits 
branches to the present day. 
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On the reverse of the copper-plate grant to the B Ales war temple 
made by the Katyuri Raja Desata Deva we 
Kr&challft Deva. Lave a confirmation of the deed by KrA- 

challa of the Jijikula who is described as conqueror of the * Vijaya 
rdjya’ the destroyer of the demolished city of Kantipura and a devout 
Buddhist. The grant is dated from Dulu, in the year 1145 Saka, 
corresponding to 1223 A.D. Now the NepAl annals tells us that 
when the Vais Th&kur R&jas began to reigu there were Rajas in 
every tol or quarter of the town in Lalitpatan; " in Kautipur (Kath- 
mAndu) there were twelve Rajas who were called Jkinihmatha - 
kula ” Further, it is said that these Thakuras “ left numerous 
Bauddha temples with lands assigned for their maintenance.” The 
facts, thename of the family who conquered Kantipura and the date 
all corroborate the inscription, of which the following is a transla- 
tion made by a Calcutta pandit : — 

Translation of the inscription on the back of a copper-plate in 
the Bdleswar temple in SuL 

Be this auspicious. The prosperous state of Bharauta. 


The splendid Sir* ruling in heaven, ever strengthened by her victorious 
-lord, having embraced the goddess of victory resplendent with her precious 
pearls, dropping from the skulls of her elephantine foes, who were dragged to 
battle, and killed and felled by the spears of her warriors, vincible only by the 
lord of heaven, a protectress and benefactress of cows and Brahmans. Her son 
was the great hero and king. Kraclialla, the most excellent, and chief of all who 
hear arms or are versed in the sciences, and who was ever inclined to (acts of) 
piety and charity. By his combat with elephants of newly sprouting tusks, 
with lance, sword, and ropes, Krachalla, the lord of earth, became equally mar- 
vellous with the Pandavaa. He was a devout Saugata (Buddhist), and shone 
like the son on the lotus of the Jini-kula. 1 He was fierce in the strength of his 
•wns, of marked valour, and entitled the most venerable, the lord supreme, and 
great king of kings, the prosperous Krachalla Deva, lord of men, who. In the 
f fjaya rdjya (realm of victory), now in his possession, has crashed the whole clrele 
of his enemies with his own arms, and having destroyed the kings of the demolished 
city of Kirtlpura, (Karttikeyapura) and established our right therein, Inspected 
the lands bequeathed by its former kings, all of which, with their revenues, are all 
now made over to the highly deserving of homage Sri Baieswara, the sets Bade* 
• * * Bhatta Nirayana, a Bengali Brahmana(bangaja) * * • * jagiktbhyam 
by means of this grant. Here is a couplet of the king's sister:—" The clouds with 
abundance of rain fill the mountains and rivers, but fame, the necklace of the 
world, stretches over the three worlds.” The (following) is another couplet ofth e 
great queen »— " The quality of charity and other virtues is excellent, M mo re 
% R may be read Ji Jarkula. > ; ‘ ' 
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•ait she who is Addicted to her duties and ever faithfully devoted to her lord, 
fo ’time is known to have a devouring head.’ 9 The great king In council with 
Ilia principal courtiers., viz . : — 

Sri Y&hari Deva Mandalika, Sri Vadya Chandra Mandalika, 

Sri Sri Chandra Dcva Mandalika, Sri Jaya Sinha Mandalika, 

Sri Hari Kaja K&utta Raja, Sri Jihala Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Aniladitya Rauttn Raja, Sri Vallala Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Vinnya Chandra Mandalika, Sri Musa Deva Mandalika, 

having determined with hiB friends and ministers and well considered the mat- 
ter as in duty bound, has given the aforesaid grant to the logician, tantrika, 
counsellor, saintly, forbearing, prudent, renowned in compositions of prose, 
verse, and poetry in this ago of Kali, the poet, connoisseur of the purport of 
works (books), skilled in the calculation of horoscopes and the like, the son of 
Nando, conversant in augury, and renowned in the world. The limits and 
boundaries thereof being Svahiragadi on the east, as far as Kahudakota on the 
south ; as far as Talakota on the west ; and as far as Ladh&ul on the north. ' 
This spot thus bounded on the four sides, and situated in the Sri Kona Desa 
(comer land), with the mines, valleys and jungles, together with all products 
thereof, are given over by me by means of this grant, and for its continuance 
coeval with that of the nun and moon. 

( Verses,') 


All the mighty (princes) who from time to time shall be bom in my race, 
let them as well as other masters of land preserve this (for ever). The 
donor of lands gains (th » favours) of Aditya, Varuua, Brahma and Vishnu, as 
also of Soma, llut&sana, and the god holding the trident in his hand. When 
the lands (possessed by) Dih'pa, Nripa and Nahudha have been left behind, they 
shall never accompany any other monarch (on his demise). Bands have been 
bequeathed by various kings, beginning with Sfigara. Whoever becomes 
master of land at any time, he reaps the produce thereof. He who receives 
lands as well as he who grants the same both become meritorious and both 
in heaven remain. Whoso resumes lands, whether given by himself or another. 
As a filthy worm for sixty thousand years doth pother ; 

Whoever steals a gold coin, resumes a villa, or an inch of ground, 

Shall dwell In hell os long as offerings are drowned. 

No gift is equal to the grant of land, no wealth equal to gift. 

No virtues greater than truth, nor sin than falsehood’s shift. 

The king, one’s life, strength and gods deserve most to be regarded by all. 


So long as tlie possessor of the place where the lotus loves to exist of the 
auspicious Krachalla deva wanders on the earth, so long may the lotus-abode of 
the chief of the Kir&ntis 1 (flourish) — (Srimat KrdchaUadevasya ydvat ambAya- 
jintpati viharatu bhuvi idvat kirdttiraaya nripaktmuddkara ). 

1 The text of this passage Is doubtful and seems to read 


, There is one 4 % ’ too much, but the reading to be preferred seems 
to be that siren in the text. Kirttira perhaps could refer to himaetf aa load 


of Kirttlpun. 
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And long as the lor.1 of stars spins on the head of the god holding tht 
Ptn&ka bow, and his dreadful braids of hair are moistened by G anga’s stream. 

What was the holder of the G Indira bow— merely possessed of ralour t 
What was the son of Dharma ? What is the lord of wealth ? What was 
R&mabhadra the mighty, and what was Kndarpa too before him ? No, ncrer 
were they such, neither in this manner nor in that, as the famed Kr&challa, who 
is as a gem on the crowns of all the rulers of earth. 

In beauty he resembled the moon and Ratipati. 

To the indigent he whs the Kalpa-tree. 

In ralour he was in quality like the gem of Raghu. 

In the assemblage of all the qualities he was Bhavanipatl. 

In bowmanship he was a Rama or Bhishma himself. 

In justice he was as if boro of Dlmrnia. 

Krachalla was a destroyer of his elephantine enemies in the Kallyng*. 

Let our allies, abiding in firm amity, meet with prosperity. 

And let the rulers of earth gorern her with justice throughout the year. 

Let the four articles of polity remain steady with yon as a new-married 
bride. 

And let the god haring the semI-l>ow as a gem on his CTest confer good 
fortune on mankind. Dated 1145 of the year of the Sika king, the 2nd day of 
the waning moon of Pausha, Monday, a« ter ism of Pnshya. The moon in Cancer, 
and the sun in Sagittarius ; and Saturn following him ; Mars in Virgo ; Jupiter 
and Mercury In Scorpio ; Venus in Aquarius ; the ascending node in Arles f 
and the descending node in south-east. Written in the prosperous city near 
Dulti. Welfare to all worlds I 

This inscription throws valuable light on the period to which 
it relates. Knichalla was a member of the Jina family who 
belonged to the hill Rajput race and who conquered and held the 
town of Kflntipura in Nepal. He was a devout Buddhist, as the 
name of liis family would alone show, the word ' jind’ being a 
generic term applied to a Buddha or chief saint of the Bauddha 
sect in the same manner as to a Jaina saint; still he was liberal 
enough, as Buddhists generally were, to confirm the grant to the 
temple of the local deity Balesvar. The names of the Mandalikae 
or local chiefs contain those of two R6wat Rajas evidently of the 
same clan as the chief of Domkot, and the names Jihala and Jaya 
may be compared with the names of the Kliasiya Rajas J&hala 
and Jaya. It is worthy of note that throe of the Mandalikas 
have the tribal affix Chandra, the same as that borne by Som 
Chand's family. It would also appear that the Tantras, those 
marvellous combinations of the ritual of the worship of the female 
energies, necromancy and mysticism, were held in high repute. 
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T&e donee is praised for his skill in these matters and his profi- 
ciency in literature in general. The identification, in the verse, 
of Krfichalla with the chief of the Kir&ntis has a shade of doubt 
about it owing to the error in the copy which prevents its being 
mado a subject of speculation. The identification, however, is 
neither impossible nor improbable. Ddlu is a district in the 
west of Nepdl and was in the last century the seat of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the surviving members of 

, A . the Chand family retired to the Mai or 

Chand restoration. __ _ 

Malas as the present Tarai was then called. 

When wearied with the new order of things the people resolved 
on obtaining a king to rule over them, Bira Chand was put 
forward by one Saun Kharayat as a relative of Sons&r Chand. 
The exiled Brahmans and Rajpfits and all who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Rawats and Mandalikas rallied round the 
young Chand and joined him in an attack upon Kali Kumaon in 
which they were completely successful. The Khasiya Raja 
Sonp&l was slain and Bira established himself at Champawat. 
He is said to have rearranged the relations of the Maras and 
Phartiy&ls and to have recalled the Joshis to office as a reward 
for the aid that they gave in his restoration. From Bira to 
Garur Gy&n Chand the local traditions throw no light on the 
history of the country and merely furnish a bare list of names 
and the single remark that Triloki Chand annexed Chhakh&ta to 
Kumaon and built a fort at Bhim Tal to protect the frontiers 
towards Pali and B&rahmandal, where the Kdthis and Katyuris 
still held independent sway. We have collected some forty in- 
scriptions relating to this period, but in some of them the dates 
are wanting and in others the names, whilst the barbarous Sans- 
krit in which they are written and the numerous Ulcwhcb render 
them of little service to our purpose. They consist chiefly of 
inscriptions on temples and wells and rest-houses, but from them 
the following facts may be gathered. A branch of the Katytiri 
dynasty still ruled in the D&npur parganah and their capital was 
at Baijnath (Vaidyandth) still called K&rttikeyapura in the in- 
scriptions. Two of these of considerable length are found on a 
dhdra or masonry well much worn, however, by the trickling of 
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Water over the stones on which they are inscribed. They furnish 
us with the names Udayapala Deva, Oharunapaia Deva, and frag- 
ments of other names record the grants of certain quantities of 
grain from Chandoli and other villages for the service of the 
temple of Vaidyanath. The names Agapara Deva, Jhakatha 
(Ijkdtha) Deva and Mahipala may also be read, but the date has 
unfortunately been obliterated. A copper-plate in the possession 
of Haridatta Tripiithi of Darimthauk in Patti Talla Katyur re- 
cords the grant by Indra Deva Rajbar in the year 1202 A.D. of 
certain lands which were registered before Badrin&th, the temple 
of that name at Bageswar. Rajbar was the name given to the 
heir-apparent amongst the Katyuris. On an image of Vishnu in 
one of the old temples at Baijn&th occur the names Sri Jah&la, son 
of Thaupdla, and in another temple, the words “ the Rawal of 
Kakar&la” with the date 1499 A.D., and again on an image of 
Ganesha, the name Kadaru Parasiyo with the date 1322 A.D., 
and the date 1203 A.D. also occurs elsewhere. From these 
inscriptions we may infer that the valley continued to be inha* 
bited during the period and that the Katyuris still resided there. 
Another branch of the same family occupied Dw&ra and held 
possession of the valley of the Rdmganga. We have an inscrip- 
tion from the temple of Goril near Ganai dated in 1219 A.D. 
apparently inscribed by one Thapuwa Rdvvat. On the Dunagiri 
hill above Dw&ra there is another dated in 1181 A.D., and in 
Dw&ra itself one of Ananta Pala Deva on the image of Kalika 
dated in 1122 A.D. Another inscription on a naula or well at 
Dwara records its construction in 1214 A.D. by Asadhata Tripathi. 
Beyond these few dates and names the inscriptions collected afford 
no information, and they are given here merely in the hope that 
future researches may throw some light on what is at present an 
unconnected series of dates and doubtful names. 


Masalmftn historians. 


On turning to the Musalman historians we find very little more 
assistance, for their geography is so vague 
regardingcountries with which they had little 
intercourse that it is often difficult to discover what is intended. 
The earliest express mention of Kumaon that we have been able 
to discover is given by Yahya bin Ahmad, 1 who records that when 


> Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 15 : VI., 229. 
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Khargu, the Katehiri chief who murdered Sayyid Muhammad of 
Budaun, fled before the arms of Sultan Firoz Tughlak in 1380 A.D., 
he took refuge in the mountains of Kumaon in the country of the 
Mahtas, who were attacked and defeated by the Sultan. The name 
Mahtas probably refers to the Mewatis who occupied the Tardi 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills. The annual raids of the Musal- 
tndu governors against the Hindus of Katehir must have sometimes 
brought both parties in contact with the hill-tribes, but of this 
little record remains. 1 The same writer relates* that in 1418 A.D. 
Khizr KhAn sent a considerable force across the Ganges to invade 
Katehir and chastise the rebel Raja Hari Singh. The latter after 
an ineffectual resistance fled towards the mountains of Kumaon, 
pursued by twenty thousand horse, who crossed the Raheb (Ram- 
ganga) and followed the enemy into the mountains. Hari Singh 
pressed forward towards the snows and on the fifth day the royal 
forces, disheartened by the difficulties of the country, retired after 
having secured great spoil. It is also recorded 3 that in 1424 A.D. 
Sayyid Mubarak Shall proceeded to Katehir and on reaching the 
Ganges was met by Hari Singh, who paid his respects. The royal 
army then crossed theGanges and, having chastised the recusants of 
the neighbourhood, proceeded to tho hills of Kumaon. There they 
stayed for a time, and when the weather became hot marched home- 
wards by the banks of the Raheb From these casual notices, 
however, we may gather that the Hindus of Katehir 4 were gradu- 
ally giving way before the Musalmans and pressing back towards 
the hills must have encroached upon the possessions of the hill- 
men. 

This suggestion is supported by the statement in the local 

traditions which informs us that at this 

Garur Oyan Chanel. 

time the plains had entirely passed away 
From the Chands, and that Gyin Chand on his accession to the 
throne deemed it to be his first duty to proceed to Dehli and to 
petition the Emperor for the grant of the tract along the foot 
of the hills which had of old belonged to the Katyfiri Rajas. He 
was received with much honor and, being permitted to accompany 
the Emperor whilst hunting, was one day fortunate enough to shoot 

1 For an account of these raids, see the history of the Bareilly District In 
Ctas., V.,640. « Elliot, f.c, 60. * /bid., OK 4 Now restricted 

So the tract lying between the Ktagangn, S&rda and Klianaut rivers. 

OU 
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& large bird which he saw flying away with somehung m its talons. 
The bird proved to be a vulture, the garuv or garuda , the bird 
and carrier of Vishnu, which had been carrying away a great snake. 
ryjJhe Emperor was so pleased with the Raja's skill that he not only 
granted his petition to have and to hold the land lying along the 
foot of the hills as far as the Ganges, but directed him henceforth 
to assume the name of Garur Gy£n Chand. The Raja returned to 
Kumaon and took possession of the present Blmbar and Tarai. 
As this f£aja reigned from 1374 to 14111 A.D. he may have met 
either Mahmud Toghlak when he came on a hunting expedition 
to the foot of the hills in 1410 or 1412, or Daulat Khan Lodi, who 
paid a similar visit in the following year. However this may be, 
the Madhawa-ke-mal, corresponding to the Tallades Blmbar, was 
shortly afterwards seized and occupied by the Musalman governor 
of Sambhal. Gyan Chand despatched a force against the intruders 
under his favourite officer Nalu Kathayat, who expelled the Musal- 
mans and recovered the entire tract. Gynn Chand recognized the 
services of Nalu hy presenting him with a dress of honor ( kurndya 
siropo) and a sanad conferring on him the possession of several vil- 
lages in the Blmbar and twelve jytilas of land in Dhyanirau in 
tenure of rot , a besides carving a tablet to be inscribed and set up in 
Nalu's own {that) village of Kapraoli commemorating his success 
and ability in the campaign against the Mltchchhas. 

These unusual honors gave offence to one Jassa of Kamlekh, a 
favorite servant of the Raja, and he took means to poison the mind 
0 . of his master against Nalu. The first con- 

sequence was that Nalu was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Bhabar and reside there as governor. The climate 
was then as now malarious in the extreme and unfit for a prolonged 
residence, and Nalu without putting on his dress of honor resolved 
to seek an interview with the Raja and protest against his being 
sent to the Mai. Jassa saw him coming and told the Raja that 
H&lu was intentionally disrespectful in coming to the interview 

1 Dowson's El 1 i ot, IV., 4S, 44. * The term * rot * was applied to land 

granted by the Baja to the families of persona who had perished in his service* 
and when given to a Jiving man was held to express the Baja's opinion that the 
man had done such deeds of braver/ that it was wonderful that he survived: con- 
sequently the grant of land in ‘ rot 9 was considered one of the most honourable 
rewards that a man- could receive. The ordinary form of grant in reward for 
services was in joyir* 
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without permission and without wearing the dress that had been 
given him and so aroused the Raja’s anger that an audience was 
refused and Nalu was sent away in disgrace. His wife* a M&ra 
lady of Sirmola, thereon sent her two sons Sfiju and Barn to induce, 
their uncle, the chief of the Maras at Champ&wat, to make peace 
between Nalu and the Raja, but the lads missed their way and 
fell into the hands of Jassa, who induced the Raja to believe that 
they had arrived with the intention of murdering him. The Raja 
ordered the boys to be thrown into prison and there blinded them* 
When news of this event came to Nalu’s ears he roused the M&rds 
throughout the country and attacking the Raja, captured Jassa,. 
whom he slew. He then sacked Jassa*s village and fort of Kam- 
lekh, the ruins of which exist to the present day. The Raja waa 
spared by the conqueror but ill requited their generosity by caus- 
ing the death of Nalu, some time afterwards. This episode of 
Nalu shows that the rivalry of the several factions had not dimi- 
nished and that it was dangerous for even the Raja to offend the 
chiefs of the parties. Gyan Ghand died in 1419 A.D. after a reign 
of 45 years and was succeeded for a few months by his son Harihar 
Chand. It is now time that we should take some notice of Garh- 
wAl and the I)un. 


Garhw&l and the Dun have no written history of their own and 
the traditions preserved regarding them are of the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory nature. We have been able to gather little more 
Early history of Gar h- than a list of names with a few dates for the- 
w4i and the Dun. earlier history of Garhw&L The eastern 

Diin appears to have been settled at a very early period, at least 
that portion of it which adjoins the Tihri frontier near Tapuban* 
All along the foot of the inner range westwards are traces of Ban- 
j&ra colonies and the names Banj&raw&la, Fatehpur T&nda and the 
like must doubtless be referred to them. Until we come to the later 


Musalmfin historians we have nothing to say about this tract, and 
even then the information is scant and uninteresting, Garhw&l from 
an early period would seem to have been broken up into numerous 
petty states. We have seen that the Italia Raja Aneka Malla visited 
GopesiVar and B4rah&t in 1191 A.D., and in 1209 A.D. SonapAla* 


1 He was the'ninth Raja before Ajai Pa la, but the original of his inscrip- 
tion is not forthcoming, nor could my informant, a Brahman of Srinagar, tell 
me where it was to be found. 
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was Raja of the Bhilang valley, but how far his authority 
extended is not known. Ajaipala transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Chandpur to Dewalgarh in the fourteenth century and 
is held to be the first who attempted to bring the scattered states 
€i under one umbrella.” Much error has arisen from assuming that 
the name * Siwfiliks ' used by the Mu sal man historians must neces- 
sarily refer to the outer range of the Dfiu which separates it from 
the plains, and a brief consideration of its signification in the earlier 
histories will not be out of place here. 


Siw&iik hills. 


The name Siw&lik hills seems to have been assigned to differ- 
ent tracts at different times by the Musalmdn historians. Wo 
learn that in 1110 A.D. Balialirn built the 
fort of Nagor in the Siwalik hills, in the 
vicinity of Bera, which leads us to about sixty miles north-west of 
Ajmer. One of the results of the defeat and death of Prithiraj was 
that his “ capital Ajmir ami all the Siwalik hills, Hansi, Sarsuti and 
other districts ” fell iuto the hands of the Musalmans (1192 A.D.) 
The fort of "Mandur (Jodpur) in the {Siwalik bills * was captured 
by Shamsuddfn in 1227 A.D., and in 1225 we find Ulugh Khan 
hastening to Hansi in order to assemble the forces of the Siw&lik 
hills that were under his orders and refit the army of Mew&t and 
the Koh-p&ya (hills). Here the name is clearly applied to the Ara- 
valli range and Koh-pdya to the foot of the hills towards the Hi- 
malaya. Shortly afterwards we hear of Ulugh Khdn ravaging 
“ the villages in the district of Hari&na, the Siw&lik hills and Ba- 
ydna,” a statement which further corroborates our determination of 
the hills south-west of Dehli as the tract at this time indicated. 1 
The first mention of the Si w Alik hills in conneetion^witli the Dun 
is in Timur's account 2 of his campaign in India. He fought seve- 
ral battles near Hardwdr 3 and the Ch&ndi 
hill and then invaded the country of Raja 
Bahriiz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the Jumna* 
After crossing the Ganges from the Bijnor district, Timiir marched 
* several kos? and then halted. The following day he marched six 
ko8, and whilst resting during the beat of the day heard that an 
immense number of Hindus had collected in the Siwalik hills* 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, II., 279, 297, 325, 375. * /bid.. III., 401, 51** 

* For ftome account of these battles, see Gaz , II., 246 Bahrfiz is subsequently . 
said to be inferior in rank and power to Ratan Sen, Raja of Sir mar. 


Timfir, 1398 A.D. 
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When he received this information he gave orders for his entire 
forces to proceed at once towards the Siw61iks. Marching during 
the same evening and night, the troops accomplished five ko9 and 
encamped in the hills. Here Timur hold a council of war and 
having disposed of the objections of those who wished to dissuade 
him from his purpose, despatched a body of horse to call in the 
detachments that had been sent to plunder the towns along the 
Jumna and directed every one to prepare for the expedition. The 
troops from the Jumna joined the head-quarters next day and on 
the following da}' all marched towards the Siw&liks. The distance 
travelled from the Ganges and the description given of the country 
point to the Mohan pass as the route taken by Timur in his inva- 
sion of the Dun. Timur himself informs us that from his inquiries 
he learned that the people of Hindustan computed this mountain 
region at one and a quarter lakh and that it had narrow and' 
strong valleys. “In one of these valleys (darra) was a Rdi named 
Bahruz, the number of whose forces aud whose lofty, rugged, narrow 
and strong position made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills 
and,indeed, of most of Hindustan. At the present time especially 
he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to strengthen 
his position and all the malignant rdis of the country had gather- 
ed around him. Proud of the number of his men and soldiers, the 
height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, resolved upon fight- 
ing.” Having marshalled his army and directed the drums to be 
beaten and the instruments to be sounded as it. approached the 
valley Timur proceeded to the mouth of the darra , where he alighted 
from his horse and sent on his officers and men. “ They all 
dismounted and girding up their loins marched forward to the 
conflict full of resolution and courage. The demon-like Hindus 
were lurking in places of ambush and attacked my soldiers, but 
these retaliated with showers of arrows and falling upon them with 
the sword forced their way into the valley. There they closed 
with them and fighting most bravely they slaughtered the enemy 
with sword, knife and dagger.” The Hindds fled, some hid them- 
selves in holes and caves and others were taken prisoners. An im- 
mense spoil in money, goods, cows, buffaloes, women and children 
fell into the hands of the victors, who returned to their former en- 
campment the same night The next day they marched about 
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five kos to Bahrah and thence, the following day, to Sars&wah* 
Timur can hardly have penetrated beyond the head of the pass 
near Shorepur, where tradition places an old town and fort, and cer- 
tainly not farther than Kiligat h (Kaula<rarh), which was the capital 
in 1654 A.D., or Nawada, the old capital on the Nagsidh hill some 
five miles south-east of Delira. The name Hurdiz occurs in Mu- 
sal man histories for Hnrdat or Haridatta and the name Bahruz 
may well stand for Brahindat, and was probably that of some local 
chief like the name Chhatarbhuj which occurs hereafter and nei- 
ther of which are found in the Garhwftl lists. Local tradition 
assigns to a Ilani Kanmvati and Abju Kunwar several works in tbe 
Dun of ancient date and amongst them the R&jpur canal. Their 
palace was at Navi Ala, 1 and to them are assigned what were then 
important villages, viz ., Ajabpur, Karnapur, Kaulaghar, Kyarkuli, 
Bhatbirand Bliogpur. Other towns that have a reputation for an 
existence of at least two hundred years are Sahanspur, Pritbipur^ 
Kalyanpur, Niigal, Rajpur, Bhagwautpur and Thano. Prithipur 
especially contains remains of a fort, temples and sati monuments 
betokening former importance and is said to have been the residence 
of Chanda or Jlianda Miyati. 

On a previous page we have given a list of the Garhw&l Rajas 

and the dates which we have been able to 
Garhwal Rajas. , . . 

assign to them from existing records. The 

earliest reign thus dated is that of Man S&h, of whom we possess 
a grant inscribed in 1547 A.D. Tlie local traditions say that Ajaya 
Pal was the first to leave the family home in Ch&ndpur and settle 
in Dewalgarh, whence the capita] was transferred to Srinagar by 
Mahipati Sab, of whom we have an inscription on the monastery of 
Kesho Rfii in Srinagar itself dated in 1625 A.D. General Cunning- 
ham 8 assigns the founding of Ch&ndpur to the year 1159 A.D. and 
the founding of Srinagar to 1358 A.D. Other local accounts place 
Ajaiya Pfila in 1359, 1376 and 1389 A.D. Taking the date 1358 
as having quite as much authority as any of the other three we 
have fourteen reigns between him and Mfin Sah and 189 years* 
and deducting fifteen years for the concluding portion of Ajai- 
ya Pala’s reign and the opening years of Min S&h's reign we have 
an average of twelve years for each reign, a fair result for the time 
1 Williams* Memoir 9 94. f Anc* Geogh., p, 356. 
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and country. Up to the time of AjaiyaPala, Garhwal was divided 
amongst a number of petty Rajas. Every glen or hill, as formerly 
was the case in the highlands of Scotland, was subject to its own 
chiefs who have left no record behind except the moss-covered walls 
of their strongholds. And although Ajaya Pala is credited with 
having reduced fifty-two of these petty chiefs under his own rule, 
we may well suppose that he was only the first of his line to aim at 
more than a local supremacy, and that to his successors is due 
the extension of the Garhwal power over the Dun, Bisahir and the 
tract now known as Tihri or foreign Garhwal. Indeed, Mahipati 
Sab, the founder of Srinagar, is often said to be the first Raja 
of the line who attained to any real independence. It is not 
therefore necessary that the Bahruz or Brahmdat of Timdr’s 
narrative should have any connection with the line of Garhwdl 
Rajas. We have a grant of Dulardm Sail dated in 1580 A.D., and 
he was the immediate predecessor of Mahipati Sab, and from 
his time the dates are ascertained by the aid of contemporary 
records. 

We shall now return to the Chands of Kali Kumaon. Udyan 
U<iy£n Chaud, 1420—21 Chand succeeded his father Harihar in 1420 
A D - A.D., and impressed with the heinousness 

of his grand -father’s crimes sought every opportunity to appease 
the wrath of the gods. He restored the great temple of Baleswar 
dedicated to MahAdeo anl invited a GujnUln Brahman to conse- 
crate it, whose descendants afterwards helped to people the new 
capital at Almora. He also remitted a full year’s dues from the 
land and relieved the poor whenever they came before him. Not 
satisfied with this, he set his troops in motion and captured suc- 
cessively the forts held by the Padyar Raja of Ghaugarkha, the 
Raja of Mahryfiri and the Raja of Bisaud. His possessions there- 
fore extended from the Sarju on the north to the Tarai on the 
south and from the Kali westwards to the Kosi and Suwal. To the 
north of the Sarju lay the estates of theMankoti Raja of Gangoli, 
and the Mah&raja of Doti held Sfra, Sor, Askot and the Bhotiya 
valleys of Juh&r and D&rma. The Raja of Jumla ruled ov£r By&ns 
and Chaud&ns, and Katydri Rajas were established in Katydr, 
Sydnara and Lakhanpur of P&li. A KAthi Rajput still held Phal- 
* dakot and a Kh&siya family ruled in RAmgdr and Kota. XJdjim 
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Chand reigned only one year and was succeeded by liis son Atma 
and grandson Hari, each of whom reigned but one year. 

Vikrama Chand succeeded his father Hari in 1423 A.D. and 
Vikrama Chand, 1423— carried out the restoration of the B&leswar 
1437 A.D. temple commenced by Udy&n Chand. The 

same grant that records the devotion by the Katyuiis to that temple 
and the confirmation by Kracluilla Deva bears a farther record that 
in 1345 Saka, corresponding to 1423 A.D., Vikrama Chand con- 
firmed the grants of his predecessors. The record is brief and 
may be thus translated : — 

Inscription on the Balestcar copper-plate grant . 

Om May it be auftpicious. In the Saka year 1345, on the lunar day of 
Vishnu of the bright fortnight, in the asterism of Deva, in the month of Ash6r- 
ha, in the day of Vishnu's repose (snyme} in the north. The lord of earth 
mnd gem of crowns, observant of avow, hath given the land in * * Champa wat 
in the district called Kurma to Kunjesnrmma Brahmin and Mayaseri * * * The 
lord of the earth Vikrama Chandra is a true Ival pa-drum a, whose sword has 
brought a train of the rulers of men into his service, who has bestowed all tho 
lands given by Krachalla on the indigent and is resolved to repair the ruins as 
Hari delivered the earth from the abode of snakes (the sea). The witnesses hero 
are Madhn, Sejyala, Farbhu, Vislinu, Jadumadgani, Vira Sigha Canbhari, and 
Jailu Bathyal. Written in the FatnavUi 1 office by Kudra Sarnmna. May it bo 
well. Baichu * * Rampantani made this deed. 

The date agrees with that assigned to Vikrama Chandra in tho 
lists, and it would appear that he carried out the intentions of Udy&n 
Chand in regard to Baleswar which was undertaken in expiation of 
the crime committed by Gyan Chand. We have another grant of this 
prince assigning a village to Kulomani Pande in 1424 A. D. Towards 
the close of his reign he neglected the affairs of the state and gave an 
opportunity to his nephew Bhfirati. to raise the standard of revolt 
and draw to himself the Khasiya population. The leader of the 
Khasiyas was one Sbor, a man of bold and determined character, who 
expelled Vikrama Chand and raised Bharati Chand to the throne, 
and received the village of Malasgaon in reward for his services. 

Bb&rati Chand must himself have been a man of considerable 
Bharati Chand, 1437— f° rce of character, for during his short reign 
1450 A.D. he continued the series of encroachments 

* The existence of this word shows an imitation of Muhammadan procedure 
which indicates a more intimate connection with the plains than the records 
disclose. The word for office, • chdrathdn,’ would also justify a similar remark. 
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which Gy&n Chand commenced and which ended in the consolida- 
tion of the entire province under the Chand rule. The Rainka 
Raja of Doti of the Malla family had for generations been acknow- 
ledged as suzerain of the K&li Kumaon district, and a younger 
branch of the same family with the title of Bam S&hi 1 held almost 
independent control of Sira and Sor on the left bank of the Sarju. 
It was against them that Bh&rati Chand first directed his arms. 
Raised to power, as it were, by the popular will, he was enabled to 
collect a large and serviceable body of followers with whom he 
invaded Doti every year and, fixing his camp at a place called 
B&li Chaukiir, conducted plundering operations over all the neigh- 
bouring territory. Never before had a Kumaoni force remained 
so long in the field, and the soldiery unable to return to their 
homes contracted temporary alliances with the women of the 
place, a practice formerly unknown and hitherto deemed contrary 
to tho usages of the Hindus, These women were called Kha- 
takw&li and eventually gave rise to a separate caste and to such 
a degradation of tho military casto in Hindu eyes that the hill 
Fajput is now considered a mere Khasiya though he may have 
been descended from settlers from tho plains of pure lineage. 
When the war had lasted for twelve years, Ratan Chand, the son 
of Bharati Chand, who had been left in charge of K&li Kumaon, 
having received aid from the Raja of Katehir, collected a large 
reinforcement and joined his father in time to take part in a general 
action in which the Rainka Raja was defeated. Doti was plunder- 
ed and the Rainka agreed to relinquish all pretensions to any 
claim over the Chand possessions. Bharati Chand was so pleased 
with his son’s energy and valour that he gave him pargana Chau- 
garkha as an appanage in rot 2 and eventually abdicated in his 
favor in 1450 A.D. There is a deed of this prince in the Almora 
archives recording a grant of land to one R&makanth Kuleta in 
1445 A.D. Bh&rati Chand died in 1461 A.D. 

Ratan Chand succeeded his father under very favorable con- 
Batan Chand, 1460— ditions. He found the little rdj of K&li 

I486 A.D. Kumaon respected by its neighbours, and 

t Tho term Malla SIM was given to the junior members of the reigning family 
In Doti, the head of which was known as tho Rainka Jfoja, and he allowed the 
petty prineea who paid him tribute to bear the title of K ija. Thus the Ciiands 
re Raja# of Champiwat and called their fortress Rij-bfinja, but allowed °oa 

■obrdlnate to them to call thcmaelres Raja. * See page ) footnote. 
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believing th&t much of this good fortune was due to the protecting 
powor of the great deity of Jageswar, he, while visiting his fief of 
Chaugarkha, paid his devotions at the temple and endowed it with 
several villages. He then made a tour through the outlying na^ ; s 
of his rdj and formed a settlement with the resident cultivators 
and so arranged his affairs that, it is said, the first reail attempt at 
administration should date from his reign. 1 His father died ih 
1461 A.D., and about this time the Rainka Raja again made an 
effort to reassert his supremacy over Kali Kumaon. Ratan Chand', 
however, was prepared for the emergency and assembling an over- 
whelming force invaded Doti. The reigning Raja was N&ga Malta, 
who had overthrown the Sahi dynasty, and the followers of the old 
family who had fled for protection to Champ&wat now assisted the 
invaders. Ratan Chand defeated and slew N&ga Malta in battle 
and restored the country to the Sdhi Raja. Taking advantage of 
is position he penetrated as far as Jumla, Bujdn* and Thai, then 
held by Jagarnath Bhat, Kharku Singh Muhara and Shor Singh 
Muhara respectively, and compelled each of them to tender his sub* 
mission and agree to pay an annual tribute of ono pod of musk, a how, 
a quiver full of arrows, a hawk and a horse to the Raja of Kali 
Kumaon. This arrangement was faithfully carried out until the 
absorption of those states by the Gorkhals in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On returning from Doti, Ratan Chand inva- 
ded Sor, then held by the Bam Raja of the Doti family, residing in 
Udepur near Pithoragarh and also at Bilorkot in the cold weather. 
Batan Chand was again successful and Sor was for a time annexed 
to Kali Kumaon. 


The Doti family give the following pedigree which will be of 

Pedigree of the Doti fa- use f° r comparison with other sources of 
siily and their branches. i n f orinat i 0 n. 


Pedigree of the Doti family. 


1. S&livShana deva. 

S. Shaktivfihana deva, 
9. Harivarma deva. 

4. Sri Brahma deva. 

5. Vajra deva. 


6. Vikrain&dityadeva. 
7- Dharmp&Ia deva. 

S. Nilapala deva. 

9. Munjaraj* deva. 

10. Bhoja deva. 


1 1. Samara Sinha deva. 
19. Aebala deva. 

13. 8a rangy a derm 

14. felakala deva. 

15. Jai Sinha deva. ' 


* Batan Chand Introduced tbeflve Rajput dan. known aa Mhoh Furblvk Into 
Doti, »»*., — Snrari, Ueopa, Pdrchani, P.deru and ChdriL * The n^«. n? 

the following Baja, of Bujin are recorded Ultam Slash. Banhontih mlX 
Wur« Buigh, Jndra Singh, Batan Singh, Muhendra Singh, ini 
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Pedigree of the Doti family — (concluded.) ‘ 


16. Anijala deva. 

17. Vidyarftja deva. 

18. • Prithivesvar deva. 
19> Chunopfila deva. 

90. Asanti deva. 

21. BJUunti dt'va. 

99. Katir Mails deva. 

93. Sinha Malta deva. 

94. Phani Malla deva. 
25. Niphi Malla deva. 

36. Mi lay a Rii deva. 
27. Vtijrabalm deva. 
98* Gauranga deva. 


99. S«ya Malla deva. 

30. 11 raj deva. 

31. Nilraj deva. 

32. Phatak Silr£jadeva. 

33. Pifchiyaraja deva. 

34. Dliim deva. 

35. Brahm deva. 

36. Trilukp&la deva. 

37. Niranjana deva. 

38. Naira Malla deva. 

*39. Arjima Sihi. 

4u. Hhupati Sahi. 

4 1 • Hat i Sahi. 


42. Rama Baht. > 

43. Pabar Sabi. 

44. Rudra Sabi. 

45. Vikrama Sabi'. 

46. M.mdhata Sabi. 

47. Haghun&th. S&kf. 
48 Hari Sahi. 

49. Krishna Sahi, 

50. Of pa Sabi. 

51. Viahnu Sahi. 

52. Pradfpa Sabi. 

53. Hansadhvaja Sabi. 


The Sahi dynasty are descendants of Arjuna Sahi, who was a 
contemporary of Ratau Ckand. For the Askot pedigree we have a 
list from the present Rajbar of Askot recounting his descent in. 
221 generations from Sri (Jttapannapatra, the founder of the solar 
dynasty, through Brahma, Mrachi (sic), Kasyapa, &c. Opposite 
the name Sail v ah an is the note that he came from Ayodhya and. 
established himself in Katyiir, Commencing with him the follow- 
ing names are recorded : — 


Pedigree of the Askot family. 


1. S&livahana deva. 

2. Snnjaya 

3. Kumar a 

4. Hariitlha. 

5. Brahma deva. 

6. Saka. 

7 Vajr* deva. 

3. Vranajaya. 

9. Vikram&jita. 

It). Dharmapala. 

1 1 . S&ranjrndhara. 

12 Nilaipala. 

13. Bhnjnr&ja. 

14 Vinuip&lo. 

1 5. Bh u jan r a deva. 
HB. S&tuaraal. 

17. A sal a 

18. Asauka. 

19. Saranga. 

20 . Naja. 

21. Ramajayn. 

99. 8411nakula. 

93. Granapati. 

24. Jai sinha deva- 
35. SankftBvara. 

98- Sanesvara. 


97. Krasididhya. 
98 Vidhirija. 

29. Prifchi veswar. 

30. Balakadeva. 

91. Asanti. 

32. Il&santl. 

33. K«tnr Malta. 

34. Sotadcva. 

35. Sind ha. 

36 Kina. 

37. Hanakina. 

38. Mila Ral. 

39. Vajravahu. 

40. Gaura. 

41. Sadila 

42. Itinr&ja. 

43. Tilangaraja. 

44. Udakasila. 

45. Prftama. 

46. Dhfim« 

47. Brahm deva* 

48. TrllnkpAla. 

49. Abhuvapala. 

50. Nirbhaip&la. 

51. Bhi»atip4Ia. 

52. Bhalraunp&a. 


53. Bhupala. 

81. KatnapalA. 

82. Sankhapfr a. 

83. Syamapala. 

84. Saipitlii. 

85. Surjanpaia. 

86 Bhujayapal*,. 
87. Bhartapala. 

88 Sutatip&la. 

89. Aclihapala. 

90. Tilukap&liu 

91. Surapila. 

92. Jagatipila. 

93. Pirojapfcla. 

94. Raipala. 

95. Mahendrap&Uu 
26. JaintapAla. 

97. Birbalp&la. 

98. Amarasipila* 

99. Bbranlaipdla. 

100. Uchchhar&pfta. 

101. Vijaip&la. 

102. M bheudrapila. 

103. BahAdurpila. 

104. Pushkarapala. 


- Opposite (&9) Abhayapala is the note that he left Katydr for 
Askot in 1279 A D. and after (53) Bhupala the note that twenty*-* 
weight generations, regarding whom there is no record available* 
intervene between him and Rat&napala. Rudradatta gives a lisfc 
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from (46) Dli&m deva, which will assist in applying the necessary 
corrections to the Rajbars list : — 

1. Db&m dera. 11- Suraj pfcla. *1- Mahendra p&Ia. 

*, Brahm deva, 12. Bhoj pala. 22 Jaintha p*U. 

8. A sana data. 13. Bhadra pala. 23. Bfrbala pala. 

4. Abhara deva. 14. Si u ratlin pfila. 24. Amara Sinha p£Ifl« 

0. Nirbhaya pdla, 15. Ad.lm pala 25. Abhnya p&la. 

6. Bh&rati prfla. 16. Trailokya pdla, 20. Uchchhara pdla. 

7. Bhairara pdla, 1*. Sundara pfit& 27. Vijayapfcla. 

a Katana pala. 18 J»*ati pala. 28. M abend ra i 51a. 

0. 8yd ma pala. 19. Pirojn pala. 29. Him mat pala. 

10. Sdbi p&a* 20. Kai pdla 30, Daljifc pala 

Next follows Bah&durp&Ia as in the previous list. There is no- 
thing to lead one to suppose that there should be such a large in- 
terpolation as 28 generations necessary in this list. The title Raj- 
b&r was, as we have already suggested, that of the junior princes 
of the Katyuri family, and we have seen that it was early used, for 
in 1202 AD. there is a grant by Indradeva Raj bar of lands in 
the Katyur valley. Abhaya deva was tbe first to leave the valley 
for Askot, and the date fits in well with the time of uncertainty 
and revolution which marked the decline of the Katyuri power. 
He changed his title from 1 deva' to i pdla 9 because the first be- 
longed to the branch ruling in Katyur. The title Rajbar now be- 
longs solely to the head of the Askot house, whilst the eldest son is 
called Lala and the younger son Gosdin. 


The Bam Rajas of Sor, though nominally subject, were gradually 
founding an hereditary kingdom when in- 

jvi tp Rajas Ox Sor. 

terrupted by Iiatan Chand. A curious story 
is told of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer to one of 
these princes. Jainda measured the cultivated aud culturable land 
and assessed each according to its value and recorded the demand 
against every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 
in the record-room of the Raja. The people therefore disliked him 
exceedingly, and when once he was sent to a distant part of the 
country to reduce some refractory villages to submission, bis ene- 
mies resolved to do something that would vex him terribly. The 
plan which was adopted was to feign that Jainda had died in . 
battle and so induce his widow to burn herself as a aati. The 
report was duly made to the wife of Jainda and was supported 
by corroborative evidence and she be'ieved it, and inconsolable 
for her loss declared her determination to sacrifice herself. In 
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this resolve she was encouraged by all around her, who further 
Suggested that she should ascend the funeral pyre with all the 
precious records that her husband had collected and so labori- 
ously compiled and thus perform an act not only meritorious in 
itself, but one that would be specially pleasing to the spirit of 
her husband, who would thus in' the next world possess all that he 
held most precious in this world. To this the infatuated woman 
consented, and thus the settlement records of the Sor rdj fed the 
funeral pyre of the wife of their author. Hence the proverb rtill 
current 

M Mari gayo Jainda jaldi knlu bai, 

Just jusi Surydl kaune tusi tusi bhdtV 

1 Jainda died and his records ( liala ) were burned and everything 
turned out as the Sor folk said.” The' names of the following 
Rajas of this family are recorded: — Kar&kil, K&kil, Chandra bam, 
Harka bam, Ani bam, Sagti bam, Yijaya bam and Hari bam, and 
their officials were drawn from the Patani, Punetha, Bhat, Up&dhya, 
Josbi, Upreti, and Pande subdivisions. 

Ratan Chand died in 1488 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Kir&ti Chand, 1488- Kirati Chand, who bears as warlike a repu- 
1503 A.D. tation as his father. He was constantly 

engaged in drilling and exercising his soldiers and preparing for 
some expedition or another. The Doti Raja again threw off his 
allegiance, and while Kirati Chand was calling in his men from, 
the detached posts which the insecure state of his frontier obliged 
him to maintain, the Dautiyals invaded Kumaon in force. Con- 
nected with this invasion we have another of those episodes so 
characteristic of the people and the .times and indeed of the tradi- 
tions themselves that no apology need be made for giving it here, 
leaving the reader to judge the value which can be assigned to it. 
In some cases these stories cover actual facts ; in others they give 
a poetical explanation of facts, and to attribute to the influence of 
a deity or a holy man success or defeat is a practice not unknown 
in Europe. The story informs us that while Kirati Chand was 
preparing to march against the Doti forces with the troops at his 
command, he heard of the arrival of a holy man by name N&gn&th 
and turned to him for counsel in the existing difficulty. NagnAth 
said : " Your place is at Champi wat, send your general to the war. 
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Here is a whip with which he will scourge the Bainka as a man: 
doth scourge a vicious horse/* The advice was not palatable, for’ 
Ktrati Chand was a brave prince*and wished to lead his forces in 
person, but yieldiug to the urgent entreaties of his courtiers did 
as he was directed. The result was that the Doti army was almost 
annihilated and for a long time dared not appear again in force in 
JEAli Kumaon. Ndgnafch naturally acquired great influence and 
became the principal adviser of the Raja. He urged that now* 
Was a fortunate time to undertake still further operations and that; 
if the Raja undertook an expedition towards Garhwal, he should 
meet the guru Satyanath, who would instruct him as to what fur- 
ther he was to do* 

Some seventy years previous, when Udy&n Chand was Raja of 
Conquest of Bdrahman- Champawat, a prince of the Katyiiri family 
dal and Tali. called Bir Sinha Deva occupied the fort of 

Bisaud to the east of Bandant Devi near Almora and owned the 
country as far as the Suwal river, whilst on the other side of the 
river another Katvuri prince held and occupied the Khagmara fort' 
on the Almora hill. loan inscription on a ruined temple near the 
Suwal and on the boundaries of the two governments we And the 
came ArjunaPeva and the date 1307 A D., and on an old stone 
discovered on the Almora hill when making some repairs the name 1 
Nirayapala with the date 13 48 A.D., names which doubtless belong- 
to some of these Katyuri princes. We are told that Udydn Chand 
wa9 at this time busy in repairing the temple of Baleswar and 
preparing it for the reception of the image. Sri Chand, a Brah- 
man of the Gujrathi division, had settled with his son Sukhdeo 
in Champawat, and the Raja asked the latter to conduct the instal- 
lation service at the temple. Sri Chand was so annoyed at the 
preference shown to his son that he abandoned Champdwat and 
set out for Bdrahmandal. On his way he visited the Bisaud Raja, 
who received him with much courtesy and accompanied him t<r 
the Suwal, regretting his inability to proceed further, as the coun- 
try beyond belonged to another Raja. They separated and Sr! 
Chand passed on by the gardens of the Khagmara Raja, where a 
gardener presented him with a bijaura or lemon to make sherbet 
with and refresh himself after his journey. Srf Chand refused 
the gift, giving as bis reason that there was another lemon 
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within the fruit. The lemon was cut in two and the Brahman’s 
statement was found correct. The matter was reported to the 
Baja, who sent for Sri Chand and desired an explanation of the 
portent. The Brahman informed him that his kingdom should 
certainly pass away into other hands and that he should be pre- 
pared, for the day was riot distant when the teaching of the 
omen should be fulfilled. In order to anticipate whatever evils 
might be* in store for him the Raja gave over Khaginarri to Sri 
Chand and fled to Syunara. The Bisaud Raja then took posses- 
sion of the country dependant on Khagmara, blit lost his own 
lands on the left bank of the Suwal which were conqueied by the 
•Chands. 

• • The relations between the Chands and Katyiiris remained un- 
changed until Kirati Chand’s time, who now resolyed to seize upon 
the remainder of the Bisaud Raja’s possessions. He entered BA* 
rahmandal with a veteran army and laid siege to and captured 
Khagmara-kot and expelled the Raja. He next occupied Syiinara- 
kot and drove the Raja of that Patti to Borarau, where the Kat- 
ytiri troops made a stand and by a night attack on the enemy’s 
-camp nearly exterminated the advanced guard of Kirati Chand’s 
forces. Still the progress of the Chand Raja was little hindered ; 
lie eventually occupied the entire country lying between the Kosi 
and the GagAs and ordered the slaughter of all the inhabitants 
of the tract now known as Pattis Kairarau and BorArau. He 
then divided the land amongst his Kali Kumaon followers of the 
Kaira and Bora castes, who have given their name to the lands 
thus occupied to the present day. PAli was then attacked and the 
Katyuri R&ja of L&khanpur gave up his fort without resistance, 
simply stipulating for his people that no damage should be done 
to the country and that the Chands should regard the inhabitants 
as their own subjects. The Katyiiris retired to Suit and built 
themselves a fort at MAnil, where they and other members of tbs 
conquered Katydri families were for a long time allowed to 
fn peace. 

The pedigree of these PAli Katyuris has been preserved and 
Pedigree of l*ili J£at- deserves a place here : when compared with 
y? ria » that of the Askot and Doti families, t he 

variations are unimportant:-* ** - 
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Pedigree of the Katydrie of Pdli. 

1. Aeanti deva. 

9. Btsanti devs. 

8. Gnuranga deva. 

4 . siya Vtalla deva. 

5. Phenava R*t. 

6. Keshava Rai. 

7. A java Rai. 

8 Gajava Rai. 


9. Snjandeva deo. 

I 

10. Saranga deo. 1 


11. Birandeo. Big deo. 

I 

19. Sura deo. 

1 

13. Bhab deo. 


9. Pitam deo. 

10. Dh&m deo (ho 
emigrated to southern 
Garhwdl and established 
himself In the Patll Din* 
whence taU descendants 
returnel in the time of 
the Chanda.) 


14. Palau deo. 


14. Pita Gosain. 


iff. Kilaudco 15. Lar deo Iff. Japu Go»aln Iff. String Gosain. 

(his descend* (his descent- (his descendants 
ants are the ants are the arc found in Ude- , 

Kajbars of Sain, Manur pur, Bhnlatgaon 16. Dharm Singh IS. Bhawan 

Jaspnr In and Chach- and Hat in Chau- (his descendants Singh (his des- 

Chankot of roti Manu- kot). are the Msmirffis cendants are 

Pill). r£1s). of Kuhtrgaon). the Manur&la 

of Tnmadhann 
In Chankot.) 

In the pedigree there are none of the nr.mes of the Eatyuri Rajas 
of the copper-plates and they probably contain only the names 
of the branch, and these only when they became of some impor- 
tance. The two first names are clearly those alluded to in the 
memorial verse regarding Lakhanpur already noticed. The change 
of title in the case of Pitu from * deva ’ to 'gos&in ’ is similar to that 
which took place in Askot and is doubtless due to the same cause* 
The conquest of Phaldakot was next undertaken and proved a 
Conquest of Phaldakot more difficult task. It was at this time 
held by a Raja of the K&thi tribe of 
R&jputs, and though he perished in one of the first contests, his 
people held out in bis name and defied the utmost endeavours of 
the Cband troops. Kirati Ohand called for reinforcements and on 

t An Inscription on the temple of the Kuladevl or household goddess at 
T&D&dhaun in Chankot records the name S&ranga deva and the dateSaka 1349 m 
1 4*0 A.D., and may refer either to this Sftraoga or to S&ranga Goeftin, whose 
descendants are still found in T i m idhaun. 
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their arrival attacked the K&this with redoubled vigour, ordering 
their total destruction. So well were his orders carried out that 
he was able in a short time to parcel out the lands amongst his 
Mdra, K hardy at and Dhek followers, on whom also he bestowed the 
fiscal offices of Kamin and Saydna. He next took possession of 
Kota and Kotauli and returned to Champdwat by Dhyanirau, con- 
solidating his conquests by the appointment of administrative offi- 
cers as he went. His next expedition was towards the Mai or low 
country, where he established a post near Jaspur and called it after 
his own name Kiratipur. He now held Kumaon a3 it exists at the 
present day with the exception of Katyur, which was held by a 
Katyfira Raja, Ddnpur, the Bhot Mahals Askot, Sira, Sor and the 
Mankoti raj of Gangoli. The death of Satyandth prevented his 
pushing his conquests into Garhwal, but taking all his acquisitions; 
Kirati Chand must be regarded as the most active and successful 
prince of his family. He died in 1503 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his son Partap Chand. 


Partap Chand appears to have occupied himself with the work 
Partip Chand, 1503 — °f administration and we hear of no new 
1517 A.D. conquests made by him. ^We have a grant 

of his bearing date in 1510 A. D. and we also know that he succeed- 
ed in keeping possession of the parganahs bequeathed to him by 
T&ra Chand, M&nik his father. He died in 1517 A.D. and was 
Chtllld# succeeded by his son Tdra Chand, who after 

an interval of sixteen years was followed by Manik Chand in 1533 A.D. 

Manik Chand reigned from 1533 to 1542 A.D., and during his 
time an event occurred which is not recorded in the local tradi- 
tions. From the Tdrikh-i-Dd&di of Abdulla we learn that in the 
year 1541 A.D. Khawds Khdn, the oppo- 
nent of Isldm Shdh, made the skirt of the 
Kumaon hills his home, whence he ravaged the royal territories 
which lay in their vicinity. He, however, joined the Nidzis before 
the battle of Umbala and on the day of action deserted them on 
the plea of their wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family 
from the succession to the empire. His subsequent movements 
appear to have been extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam 
Shah, to whom he had communicated his intentions, he again 
returned to his haunts under the hills and finally sought the 


Khaw&s Kh&a. 
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.protection of the Raja of Kumaon. He entered Kumaon by the 
pass of Dabar and fixed his residence at Alhahi and received from the 
Raja some villages for his support as well as a daily allowance of 
cash. When intelligence of this reached Islam Shah he directed 
TShj 'Khfen 'Saitan, -wVo\ve\*5i Vhe stfbah ot raA cweA \ns 

preferment to Khawas Khan, to use every possible means to get 
the refugee into his power. “ If his hand could not reach there, he 
was to do it by message, promising royal benefactions, such as the 
imperial districts at the foot of the hills, which could be made over 
to him. By holding out hopes such as these Taj Khftn might be 
able to send him in chains to Court. Several messages were des- 
patched at the same time to the Raja ? who indignantly replied : 
“How can I throw into fetters a man who has sought my protec- 
tion ? As long as I have breath in my body, I can never be guilty 
of such baseness.” Islam Shah himself then wrote to Khawas 
Khan to say that he forgave him, and wished that what had passed 
should all be forgotten between them ; that the Rana of Udepur 
had again raised his head and plundered several of the royal pos- 
sessions and carried off the wives and children of Musalm&ns * that 
none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures against him, 
and that all their hopes were now centered in KhawAs Khfin. “ All 
this is asserted with all the sincerity that can attach to an oath 
before God, and after that, an engagement and guarantee was en- 
grossed on saffron-cloth and despatched. And Taj Khau was at 
the same time instructed to use every kind of cajolery and flattery 
in order to lull that bird into security and entice him into the 
net ; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in the king's 
breast could net be healed but by the salve of his murder.” On 
the receipt of these missives Kliaw&s Kh&u’s immediate impulse was 
to obey them, but he was strongly dissuaded by his adherents and 
the Raja, who represented that the king was perfidious, that he had 
destroyed most of his nobles, and bow then could he allow Khawfa 
Kbin to escape, who had been ten times opposed to him in battle? 
These remonstrances, however, were of no avail, and notwith^ 
standing the warnings of his friend, Khaw&s Kh&n gave himself up^ 
when by orders of Isl&m SMh he was beheaded and his body 
stuffed in straw was sent to Dehli. 1 The magnanimity shown by 
1 Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 4*4, 360. . t 
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the Kumaon Raja is a bright spot in the annals of the Chanels and 
is recognized even by the Musalm&n historian. M&nik Chand was 
succeeded by his son Kaly&n, nicknamed Kuli Kaly&n on account 
of his ungovernable temper. He weakened his authority by a 
lavish use of his power of punishment and caused much discontent 
throughout the province. After a short reign of nine years he 
died and was succeeded by Puni or Puran Chand, who was followed 
by Bhishma Chand. 

Bhishma or Bhikam Chand, who began to rule in 1555 A.D., * 
had no son and therefore adopted a son of Tara Chand named 
Kaly&n, who was nicknamed Balo Kaly&n Chand and is known by 
Bhishma, 1555—1560 that name in all the traditions. Disturb- 
A D » ances again arose in Doti and Balo Kaly&n 

was sent to qi*ell them; but during his absence the old Raja was 
troubled by news of a rising in Pali and Syiinara and left himself 
to visit the west. Convinced that the growth of his dominions re* 
quired a more central capital than Champawat, the Raja looked 
About for a site and at last resolved to settle near the old fort of 
Kliagmara and make it his now capital. He had hardly made 
known his intentions when a plot was set on foot to counteract 
them. Away on the southern face of the Gagar range near Ramgarh 
was an old fort held by a semi-independent chief of the Khasiyas, 
warned Gajawa, who in some way had escaped the bands of Kirati 
Chand when his troops laid waste the pargana. Gajawa tho^ig^t 
that the Khasiyas might now enjoy some revenge for all their 
sufferings as well as freedom in the future. He assembled a large 
number of his castemen and came unawares upon the old Raja, 
as he tranquilly slept in the Khagmara fort and slew him and his 
followers. The triumph of the Khasiya chief however was very short 
lived, for no sooner did Balo Kaly&n Chand hear the news than he 
patched up a peace with the Dautiyals and hastening to Ramgarh 
and Khagmara took exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas in 
the neighbourhood. This event occurred in 1560 A.D. 

B&lo Kaly&n Chand peacefully ascended the gaddi of the 

Chands. He accepted the choice of Bhish- 
B£lo Kaly&u, 1560 A,D. , ~T . 

ma and made the Khagmara hill his capital 

under the name Almora. He separated the lands which had been 

given to Sri Chand by the last Katyiiri Raja and taking the 
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remainder for himself, built his own residence near the Nail-ke-po^ 
khar in 1563 A.D. He then gave land to all the members of his 
household near his own residence and also to the Joshis who accom- 
panied him- The Chautara Brahmans, however, remained in K41i 
Kumaon and ceased henceforward to fill the high offices that they 
had hitherto monopolised. Hardly had the darb&r settled down 
in Almora than fresh occupation was found for the ' troops of the 
Raja. To the north-east of Almora, in the tract between the Sarju 
and eastern Ramganga, an independent kingdom had existed for 
several generations under Rajas of the Chandrabansi line who from 
the place of their residence were known as the Mankoti Rajas of 
Gangoli. Karm Chand, the first of this line who attained to any 
eminence, made himself obnoxious to his Upreti k&md&r or minis- 
ter, and in consequence was slain by the minister's followers when 
out hunting. The Upreti sent word to the R&ni of Karm Chand 
that the Raja had been killed by a tiger and that his general obse- 
quies had been duly performed. The Rani suspected that all was 
not right and calling for some Brahmans of the Pant tribe in whom 
she placed great confidence, intrusted to them her son to bring him 
up and protect him from his Upreti enemies. She then prepared 
herself to become a sati and when dying cursed the country, saying 
“since the Raja has been killed by a tiger, men shall ever be killed 
by tigers in Gangoli,” and from that day until very recently Gan- 
goli was the most noted haunt of tigers iu Kumaon. The Pants 
fulfilled their trust and established Sftal Chand, the son of Karm 
Chand, on the gaddi at Mankot and received the lands of the 
Upretis^as their reward. Sital Chand was succeeded by Brahm 
Chand, Hingul Chand, Pump Chand, Ani Chand and N&r&yan 
Chand. Wo have an inscription on an old well called the J&hnavi 
Naula at Gangoli Hfit bearing date 12G4 A.D., which is attributed 
to the Gangola Rajas, in which the name Somati occurs, but the 
other names are not decypherable. In Baijnath also there is an 
inscription of these Rajas in the ancient temple of Lakshmin&r&yan 
which records that in 1352 A.D. the Gangola Rajas, Hamira deva, 
Lingarfija deva, and Dharala deu regilt the spire (kalata) of the 
temple. A second record in the samo place inscribed on the image 
of Gaurimahesvari in the Bhogmandir relates that in 1365 AJ>* 
one Subhadra, wife of Kalhaaa Pandit, in the kingdom of Hamlra 
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deva, fulfilled a vow. Mention is also made in a petition in the 
case of Ratan Chaudhri of/Jangoli (tried by Mr. Traill) of a grant 
by Ani Chand in 1311 Saka, corresponding to 1389 A.D., but as 
the original was never produced it may well be regarded as a for? 
gery or at least that the petitioner was mistaken in the date, for Ani 
Chand was predecessor of Nurdvan Chand, the contemporary of 
B&lo Kaly&n. Another Mankoti grant is alluded to in the file of 
the grants made to the Bageswar temple as bearing the date 1305 
Saka or 1883 A.D., but the original is not forthcoming. It was 
N&r&yan Chand who gave offence to Balo Kalyan and induced him 
to invade Gangoli, which he quickly overran and annexed to his 
own possessions. 

Kaly&n’s great desire now was to make the K&Ii his eastern 

^ boundary, and whilst at Gangoli-Hat he 

Acquisition of Sor. „ . 

looked with longing eyes on the fair coun- 
try between him and that river which had been recovered by the 
Bam dynasty from Ratan Chand and was still in their possession. 
Kalyfin had married a daughter of Hari Malla and sister of the 
reigning Rainka Raja of Doti and urged her to beg from her bro- 
ther the pargana of Sira as dowry, as he hoped by this means to 
obtain a footing in the Doti territory. The entire tract to the 
east of the Ramganga 1 was then recognized as belonging to the 
Raja of Doti, and Kaly&n Chand hoped thus gradually to approach 
the K&Ii. The Rainka replied that Sira was the chief possession 
(sfr) of Doti and was therefore as dear to him as his own head ; that 
he would never give up Sfra, hut that Kaly&n might have Sor. * 
The Kumaonis accordingly took possession of Sor, but wer£so unsuc- 
cessful in an attempt to lay hands upon Sira also that they returned 
in haste to Almora, leaving only a small garrison behind them. 
Kaly&n Chand next turned his attention towards Danpur on the 
upper waters of the Sarju, which had long been independent under 
its Khasiya Rajas, but had of late years been broken up into nu- 
merous petty districts. Practically the landholders in each village 
acknowledged no other authority than their own and thus fell an 
easy prey to the Chands. It may well be supposed that there 
were many cadets of the reigning family anxious to join in the 
plunder of the conquered tracts and carve out an appanage for 
1 R4mg&ng»»p&r Is still oslled Doti, 
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themselves These junior members of the Chand house were 
called Rdotelas, and to them was generally intrusted the manage* 
raent of the frontier parganahs with considerable grants of land 
for their own support. In this way a landed gentry, as it were, 
connected by ties of blood and interest with the ruling power 
were gradually spread over the land and contributed more than 
any other measure to the strengthening of the Chand influence 
in the newly-acqtlired tracts, Bslo Kalyan ended his busy career 
\xxAo65 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Rudra Chand. 

■•v j Rudra Chand was very young when he succeeded his father 

Rudra Chand, 1565 — and was umch under the influence of the 
1597 A D. women of his father’s female apartments 

and the priests who were attached to the court. ^5ne of the ear- 
liest acts of his long reign was the re-establishment of the worship 
of Mah&deo at Baleswar in Kali Kumaon* in this wise. A Sanyasi 
named Ramadatta told the young Raja that his kingdom was 
buried in the ground with Mahadeo near the temple of Baleswar. 
The Raja paid a visit to the temple and dug where he was desired 
by the Sany&si and discovered a great ling of stone which was set up 
in the temple and endowed with a ndli of grain from each village 
at each harvest. Ramadatta was appointed guardian of the temple 
and built bis mausoleum (samdd/i) near ifc^ Shortly after the ac- 
cession of Rudra Chand, the Tar&i and Blmbar were occupied by 
the Musalman governor of K&nt-o-golah (Sbuhjah&npur), who was 
probably Husain Kh£n Tukriyah. From Firishta we learn that 
at this time an impression of the great wealth of Kumaon was 
generally prevalent amongst the Musalm&ns. At the conclusion 
of hia work in speaking of the princes of India he writes: — “ Of 
these princes there are five principal Rajas on the north and five 
others on the south, each of whom has numerous tributary Rajas 
dependent on him. * * The five former Rajas are the Rajas of 
Kooch^tfammu, Nagrakot, Kumaon and Bhimbar.” Again he* 
writes: — 49 The Raja of Kumaon also possessed an extensive dominion, 
and a considerable quantity of gold is procured by washing the earth 

* Tbit verse commemorating Rndra's gift is still well-known : — 

'* Jan Rudra Chand he dli tan Rdmadaita he ndli ” 

The descendants of JMmadatta still teelde in the monastery {math ) at Gan**' 
nftth* 
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mounds' in his country, which also contains copper mines* His ter- 
ritory stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south 
reaches to Sambhal, which is included in India. He retains in pay 
an army of 80,000 men both in cavalry and infantry and commands 
great respect from the emperors of Dehli. His treasures too are 
vast. It is a rule among the kings of Kumaon not to encroach on 
the hoards of their ancestors, for it is a saying amongst them that 1 
whoever applies his father's treasures to his own use will becom£ 
mean and beggarly in spirit; 1 so that at the present day fifty-six 
distinct treasures exist which have been left by the Rajas of Ku- 
maon, each of which has the owner's seal upon it. The sources of 
the Jamna and the Ganges are both to be found within the Ku- 
maon territory.” This description 2 of Firishta would appear to be 
more correct of Garhwal than of Kumaon, for the former country 
has been celebrated from the earliest times for its mines of copper 
and lead and the gold-washings in the Alaknanda and Bliagirathi 
valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Patli Dun. It also con- 
tains the sources of the two rivers. The number of princes would 
also lead us to imagine that Garhw&l was intended, and if we as- 
sume that Firishta completed his history by 1623 A.D., for which 
we have the authority of Mold, 8 the Raja ruling in Garhw&l at 
the time will be Garbhabhanjan MaMpati S&h, its first really inde- 
pendent prince and who is fifty-fourth on the list of Rajas already 
given. From this we may suppose that Firishta had a similar 
list before him when writing the conclusion to his great work. 


Husain Kh&n Kashmiri, the Bayard of Akbar’s court, but at 

L the same time a bigoted, cruel and merci- 
Hueain Khin Tuknyah. . ® m , , 

less fanatic, received the name Tuknyah on 

account of his tyranny towards the Hindds. He was once gover- 
nor of Lahore and meeting a man with a flowing beard, saluted 
him, believing that he was a Musalman. On discovering that the 
xnan was a Hindu, he issued an order that in future all Hindus 
should wear a distingnjphiog mark on their shoulders, whictrHbeiag 
called in Hindi * tukri ’ .obtained for him the nickname of ‘Tukxi- 
yah/ He was governor of Lucknow in 1569 A.D., and being 

1 There fa little doubt that Firishta here refers to the precatory verses usually 
attached to a grant of land by a Hindu Raja and to which he has given a wider 
significance than they poasess : see a nUa n. • 1 Brigg’s Firishta, IV* 

*47, fi*9. •Dowaon's Elliot, VI., *09. 
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deprived of his charge resolved to lead a crescentade against the hills, 
from which he expected much spiritual profit from slaying infidels 
and disfiguring their idols and much temporal benefit from the 
plunder of the famous treasury of the Rajas of Kumaon. He ac- 
cordingly set forth from Lucknow with (according to Badauni) 1 
"the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing the idol 
temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made of gold 
and silver and other false reports of their unbounded treasures had 
come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh towards the Siwd- 
lik hills. The hill-men as is their custom abandoned the lower 
hills after a slight resistance and fled for security to a higher ele- 
vation, of which the ascent was very dangerous. Husain Kh&n 
arrived at last at the place where Sultan Mahmud, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad Khan, was slain. He read the Futiha for the pure 
spirits of the martyrs who fell there and repaired their dilapidated 
tombs. He then ravaged the whole country as far as the kasbah 
of Wajr&il in the countiy of Raja Ranka, a powerful zamind&r, and 
from that town to Ajmer, which is his capital. In that place are to 
be found mines of gold and silver, silks, musks and all the prpduc- 
tions of Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days* 
journey ; when on a sudden, as has been frequently observed iu 
those mountains, the neighing of the horses and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect and so much rain fell that neither corn nor grass 
was to be procured. Famine stared the army in the face, and al- 
though Husain Khan with the most undaunted intrepidity encour- 
aged his men and existed their cupidity by representing the wealth 
of the city and the country in gold, jewels and treasure, they were 
too much disheartened to second his resolution and he was com- 
pelled to retreat. On their retreat the K&firs who were in posses- 
sion of the passes showered down stones and arrows tipped with 
poisoned bones upon them. They also blocked up the way and 
most of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. 
Many of the wounded who escaped at the time died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. Thus ended the 
first expedition of Husain Kh&n. The title Rainka Raja is that 
of the Raja of Doti at this time, and we may identify the name 
1 Dowson*a Elliot, V., 468 498 ; Bloch maan’s Afa-i-Akbari, 378. 
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Wajrfiil with either Jtirail or Dip&il, the cold-weather residence of 
the Doti Raja on the Seti river at the foot of the hills. His prin- 
cipal fort was Ajmergarh near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntara 
or governor now resides. The insalubrity of the Doti Tarai is no- 
torious even to the present day, and the allusion to Husain Kh&n’s 
being within two days’ journey of Tibet is doubtless referrible to 
tho mart of Barmdeo, which was then as now the great emporium 
for Tibetan produce. To the west in Garhw&l there is a patti 
called Ajmer which is now confined to the lower hills between the 
Malini and Khoh rivers, but at one time included the whole of par- 
ganah Ganga Salan, but this tract was at this time in the possession 
of the Sah rulers of Garhwal. 

On his return from this expedition Husain Khan asked for 
and received Kant-o-Golah in jdgir in lieu of one previously held 
by him. “ Several times he made excursions to the foot of the 
hills with various success, but he was never able to penetrate into 
the interior. Many fine fellows who bad escaped half-dead from 
his first expedition now felt the malarious influence of the climate 
and died off, but not in battle. After some years Husain Kh&n, 
contrary to the advice and remonstrances of his friends, mustered 
his forces for a final struggle to get possession of the hills/^Fhis was 
in 1575 A.D., and all his efforts were now devoted to gain possession 
of Basantpur, a town of considerable importance and reputed 
wealth in the Eastern Diin. This expedition was solely actuated 
by his religious zeal and a love of plunder, and after breaking 
the idols, defiling the temples and laying waste the country, 
Husain Khan returned to his estate with much plunder and, more- 
over, a bullet in his side. yAkbar had already received many 
complaints of the exacting behaviour of Husain Kh&n towards 
the Hindds, and on being informed of this unprovoked attack 
on a friendly town, recalled the QMzi to Dehli, where he died : 
shortly afterwards of his wounds, fThere is nothing to show that 
Husain Khan ever penetrated into Kumaon, though he held tlie 
Kumaon Tar&i which lay not far to the north of his jdgir .J Sult&n 
Ibr&hlra of Anba, another of Akbar's grandees, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaon and the Daman-i-koh, as the tract 
lying along the foot of the hills is called by the Musalmdn histo- 
rians. 


69 
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The hill tradition is that shortly after the death of Husain 
Khfin, when Rudra Chand had arrived at 

at tot e Emperor. y ears G f discretion, he assembled a force 

which he led in person into the Tarni and expelled the Musal- 
mfin officials. Complaints were sent to Dehli and a strong rein- 
forcement was sent to aid the governor of Katehir. Rightly 
believing that he could not withstand the enemy in the open 
field, Rudra Chand proposed that the claim to the Tarfii should 
be decided by a single combat between the champions of the 
respective forces. After some preliminary negotiation this form 
of the trial by ordeal was agreed to. Rudra Chand fought on 
the part of the Hindus and a Mughal officer on the part of the 
Musalm&ns and after a long and severe contest the Hindi cham- 
pion was declared victor. {This little piece of boasting is pardon- 
able in the local traditions when we have the acknowledgment 
that the Mughals were never able to enter the hills. It is further 
recorded that Akbar was so pleased with the conduct of the Ku- 
maon prince that he invited Rudra Chand to Lahore, where he 
then was, and sent him and his followers to aid in the seige of 
Nagor, where the hill-troops so distinguished themselves that, on 
their return, Akbar conferred on their leader a formal grant of the 
Chaurdai-Mal parganahs and further excused Rudra Chand from 
personal attendance at court during the remainder of bis life. 
Rudra Chand, moreover, made Birbal, the celebrated minister of 
Akbar, his purohit, and up to the close of the Chand rule, the 
descendants of Birbal used to visit Almora to collect the customary 
dues. This visit of Rudra Chand is not so highly spoken of by the 
Musalman historians. BAbdul Kadir Budauui relates 1 that “in 
1588 A.D. the Raja of Kumaon arrived at Lahore from the Siwfi- 
lik hills for the purpose of paying his respects. Neither he nor 
■ bis ancestors (the curse of God on them !) could ever have expected 
to speak face to face with an emperor. He brought several rare 
presents and amongst them a Tibet cow (yak) and a musk-deer 
(Moschua moschiferus), which latter died on the road from the effect 
of the heat. I saw it with my own eyes and it had the appearance 
of a fox. Two small tusks projected from its mouth and instead of 
horns it had a slight elevation or bump. As the hind-quarters ef 
* Elliot, V., 541. HU, VI., 852. 
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the animal were enveloped in a cloth I could not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills who 
had feathers and wings and could fly, and they spoke of a mango 
tree in that country which yields fruit all the year round.” Well 
did the author add to this account : — “ God knows whether it is 
true !” /VTahdngfr in his memoirs expressly states that the father of 
Lakshmi Chand, “at the time of waiting upon the late king, 
sent a petition asking that the son of Baja Todar Mai might lead 
him to the royal presence, and liis request was complied with,” so 
we must abandon the local tradition of the combat and its conse- 
quences. 

The tract lying along the foot of the hills, has, as we have seen, 
been gradually growing in importance with 
iarii gad Bh&sr* the Kumaon rulers. From the Musalmdn. 

historians and the traditions of the plains’ tribes we gather that in 
the eleventh century this tract was Govered with dense forests in- 
terspersed with patches of grazing and cultivation. 1 The people 
were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, the scant cultivation 
being barely sufficient for their wants. Bude temporary dwelling- 
places were the rule, but here and there were forts to which the 
graziers could fly in times of danger. It was not till a hundred 
years later that the Kshatriya clans entered Katehir and gave it 
their name. These in turn harassed by the Musalmans crossed 
the B&mganga into the forest country and brought much of it 
under the plough. In the thirteenth century these tribes suffered 
cruelly at the hands of Nasir-ud-din Mahm&d and Ghiy&s-ud-din 
Balban. Again, Firoz Sh&h, in revenge for the murder of his 
Sayyid friends, sent an army into Katehir every year “ to commit 
every kind of ravage and devastation and not to allow it to be in- 
habited until the murderer (who had taken refuge amidst the 
ravines and precipices of Kumaon) was given up. For six years 
not an inhabitant was allowed to live in the plains country bor- 
dering on the B&mganga and not a single acre of land was culti- 
vated. This state of affairs lasted until 1385 A.D., and at that 
time the frontier outpost of the Musalm&ns was a stronghold in 
Bisauli about fourteen kos from Budaun, called in mockery by the 
people the fort of Akhirinpur. The Tarfti belt was wilder still and 
1 flee further Gas* V. # Bareilly District, Hittory* 
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WAS even then occupied by the Mahtas or MewAtis, whom we find 
there ttt the conquest by the British. Although early in the fif- 
teenth century Qarur Gy6n Chand and his son Udydn Chaod are 
said to have claimed an ancient right over this territory, it is clear 
from all that has been recorded regarding them that this assertion 
had the faintest possible foundation in fact. 

The inhabitants of the lower Pattis, from the earliest times, 
undoubtedly had recourse to the Blmbar, as at present, for grazing 
purposes, but these very Pattis did not come into the possession of the 
Chands until the conquests of Katan Chand and Kirati Chand and 
the transfer of the seat of government to Almora in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The southern protion of the lowland 
tract or the Tar&i proper was first permanently taken possession of 
and annexed to the hill state by Rudra Chand, who was also the 
first to take measures to ensure the obedience of the nomad and 
fiemi'barbarous inhabitants to the central authority. 

In the Ain-i-AJcbari we find the following distribution of 
Knrnaon In the Ain-i-Ak the territory comprised in Akbar’s Sarkar 
Kumaon. jfThe entire Sarkar contained 
twenty-one m ah 61s assessed at 4,04,37,700 dams, which, taken at 
the rate of twenty double dams for the rupee, are equivalent to 
Us. 20,21,885. Five inahals yielded no revenue and the entire 
Sarkar was supposed to furnish a quota of 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry : — 


Kamo of 
mahal. 

. . 

Revenue in 
ddms. 

Kamo of 
mahal. 

Revenue 
in ddms. 

Name of 
mahal. 

Revenue 
in ddma. 

1. Aodan 

2. Bh6ka«i * 

* Bh4k aa* > ~ 
A. Baatarali ... 
1. Ftnchotor ... 

6 . Bhakainde- 

w«. 

7. Bhakti ... 

R n 

4,00,000 

4.00. 000 

7.00. 000 

4.00. 000 

2.00. 000 

11,00,000 

8. Rhtirt ... 

9. Rati 14 ... 

10. Chittkl... 

11. Jakrain ... 
12 Janiah ... 
IS. Jtioi) 

14 rholi ... 
j 5. Sahajgar, 

Nit. 

10,25,000 

4.00. 000 

5.00. 000 

8.00. 000 
23, 000 

Nit. 

A il. 

16. Gazarpor... 

17. Dfrarakot... 

18. Malwurah.,, 

19. Malachor... j 

20. Kitachor M l 

21. Kam6s ... ] 

Nil. 

Nit. 

26,00,000 

50,37,700 


It is veiy difficult indeed to trace these names to existing 
appellation* Aodan would appear to represent the Tar&i of 
Kheri: Bhukasi to represent Bhuksar now known as Rudrpur and 
Kilpuri: Sahajgar is the old name of Jasper; Gazarpur is the 
same as Gadarpur ; Malw&rah is the Hal or Tarsi country ; Sitae bor. 
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Malachor and Kamds parts of tho Bh&bar ; Bhakti may probably 
be Bakshi, the old name of N&nakmatha, and the others, names of 
parts of the country below the hills as Dw&rakot is Thdkurdw&ra. 
The entire enumeration is apparently confined to the tract along 
the foot of the hills, for not a single name can be identified with 
any tract within the hills. This exemption of the hill parganahs 
from Akbar’s statements is supported by the following story which; 
upon the authority of the 1 * * 4 Rajas historians/ General Hardwicke 
gives regarding the position of the Garhwdl Raja in the time of 
Akbar: 44 In the reign of Akbar that prince demanded of the Raja 
of Srinagar an account of the revenues of his rdj and a chart of 
his country. The Raja, being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
sence the following day, and in obedience to the commands of the 
King presented a true statement of his finances, and for the chart 
of his country humorously introduced a lean camel, saying, ‘this is 
a faithful picture of the territory I possess ; up and down ( uncha 
nicka), and very poor/ The King smiled at the ingenuity of the 
thought, and told him that from the revenues of a country realized 
with so much labor and in amount so small he had nothing to 
demand/’ 


The portion of the Tarai that came into the possession of 
Rudra Chand was called the chaur&si or 
Naulakhiya MAI. The former name waa 
given because it was supposed to he 84 kos in length and the 
latter name from the revenue of nine lakhs said to have been 
assessed upon it. It was bounded on the east by the Sarda river, 
on the west by the Pila Nadi, on the north by the Bhabar, and on 
the south by certain well-known limits separating it from the 
plains parganahs, and contained the following fiscal sub-divisions:— 


1. Saha jgir, now known as Jaspur. 

S. Kota „ „ Kfishipur. 

IS. Mimdiya „ „ BAzpur. 

4 . Grftd&Tptxr i, h Gadarpnr. 


5. BhuksSr, now known as Rudrpnr 

and Kilpuri. 

6. Bakshi, now known as Ninak* 

id at ha 

7. ChHnki „ „ Sarbna. 


Rtrdra Chand himself founded Rudrapur and established gov- 
eroors throughout the different parganahs. It was one of these, 
K&sbin&th Adhikiri by name, that founded K&shipur, which now 
gives its name te a tract that was formerly included in the old 
parganah of dfcota, A>a his return to Almora.Rudra Chand built the 
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fort which is now used for the public offices, also a residence for 
himself on the site of the old fort temples to Devi and Bhai- 
rava, on the place where his father’s palace stood. Rudra Chand 
was an intelligent and learned prince and during his reign he so 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit that his pandits were said to 
have rivalled those of Benares and Kashmir. Ho initiated many 
important measures regarding the settlement of the land-revenue, 
and in this he was ably aided by his blind son Sakti Singh Qoshdin. 
His principal officers were members of the Silakhola Joslii family, 
Ratgalli and Adliik&ri Bishts and Suhus from Dw&ra Hat, who 
were hereditary record-keepers. There are now no descendants 
of the old Ratgallis and Sahus in Almora, where their place has 
been taken chiefly by the Chaudhris from Jwnlnmukhi. The sala- 
ries of the officials were discharged by orders on the royal villages 
and not by regular money payments. Some of these orders were 
due to circumstances entirely unconnected with the administration. 
Thus it is said that when Rudra Chand returned from Delili he 
used the utmost speed to regain Almora and was riding in the 
dark along one of the mouutain paths when his bridle broke. 
The groom in the dark picked up a snake and with it mended the 
bridle, and when daylight broke the RSja saw what had happened 
and cheered by the omen ordered that the groom ( bukhuriya ) 
should receive certain dues ( dastih ) from all the villages in the 
country at the two harvests. We have a grant of land of this 
Baja in favor of the family of Debidatta Chaudhri, dated in 1565 
A.D., and another in favour of the Briddh Ked&r temple* in 1568 
AD. Also one in favour of Anand Pande in 1575 AD. and 
in favour of the Pandes of Ch4mi in 1594 A.D. In 1596 A.D. 
he assigned lands to the family of Krishnanand Joslii and in the 
same year gave a village to the Badrinfith temple, so that there are 
ample records whereby to fix the date and length of his reign. 

The mother of Rudra Chand was the Doti princess who asked 
for Sira from her brother and was refused. 
Attempt on Sir*. Dissatisfied with the refusal she resolved 

not to become a $ati on the death of her husband, saying My 
work, is not finished ; when my son takes Slragarb, then will I 
join my lord.” Ever since his return from the plains Rudra Chand 
i At the confluence of the Rirngunge and Bino river*. 
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was urged by bis mother to take up arms against Rlra. She 
told him that it was his father’s last command that Sfra should 
be united to Kumaon and that she longed to join her husband, but 
could not do so until his desire had been accomplished. Ru- 
dra Chand proceeded to Sira, but was utterly defeated by the 
Rainka Raja Hari Malla and fled with the remains of his army 
to Gangoli. Fatigued by the rapidity of his flight and deserted 
by most of his retainers, the Raja lay down to rest beneath a tree, 
and looking upwards saw a spider spinning its web and trying to 
unite one point with another. Six times the spider failed, but the 
seventh time it succeeded and completing its web began to eat 
the flies that were caught in it. The Raja, like the great Bruce, re- 
flected that if an insect could thus by perseverance attain its object, 
surely a man of tried courage and fixity of purpose like himself ought 
to succeed. „He returned to Almora and summoning his courtiers 
related what had occurred. They unanimously accepted the dream 
as a good omen and advised him to discover first the strength of 
the enemy and then the character of the defences of their strong- 
hold of Siragarh. At that time there was a Bichral Brahman 
in Sira whose sister’s son, Purushottama or Parkhu Pant, was in 
Gangoli and was known everywhere as a man of influence and great 
resource and in possession of much of the treasure that once be-, 
longed to the Mankoti Raja. Rudra Cband sent for Parkhu, who 
excused himself on various pretences, so that the Raja again sent 
a message fining him a lakh of rupees for his disobedience and 
threatening him with condign punishment should he make any 
further delay. Parkhu came and with clasped hands made the great 
obeisance and said: “ I have no money ; I am a poor man ^dispose 
of my life if you desire, and if this is not your object I will ransom 
it by procuring for you the forts of Siragarh and BAdhangarh and 
the countries belonging thereto.” Parkhu’s proposal was accepted 
and he was placed in command of an army which again invaded Sira. 

The forces of Rudra Chand made three attempts to reach the v 
fort of Sira and were each time repulsed with great loss, and Hari 
Malla followed up his success by pursuing the fugitives right 
Parkha Pant. across the eastern Rdmganga. The leaders 

were separated land Parkhu like Eudra 
Chand, on a former occasion, paused in his flight to take refuge 
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under a tree and there saw a dung-beetle trying to move a large 
mess of cow-dung to its hole. Four times the twill rolled down, 
but the fifth time the insect was successful. A similar consoling 
reflection occurred to Parkhu, and he at once called for food f which 
was brought him in the shape of rice boiled in milk ( khira ) 9 
.which was served on a plantain leaf. He lost much of the rice 
while eating, and an old woman who was looking on said : “ You 
are as great a fool as Farkhu ; he cannot take Sira and you cannot 
eat khfra £, begin from the edge and work into the middle of the 
plater and you will lose no rice, and if Parkhu began from the 
outside and stopped the supplies from Juhdr and the underground 
way to the river* the garrison of Sira would soon yield/' Parkhu 
without betraying his identity departed and again assembling his 
forces invested the fort and following the advice of the old woman 
cut off the supplies from the Juhur and the adit or surang at 
Chunp&tha by which t.he garrison obtained water, so that in a 
short time Hari Malla abandoned the fort and fled to Doti uud 
henceforth Sira belonged to Kumaon. Hudra Cliand bestowed 
several villages on Parkhu and recorded his gift on a copper-plate 
now in the possession of a descendant of Parkhu residing in Gan- 
goli. It relates how that u in the year 1581 A.D. in the month of 
Bhadra and ninth day of the bright fort night in the presence of 
Jagisa, 1 on a Saturday.” Then follow the verses:— 

** 1. Whose manly valour parched the partisan* of hit enemies, by the ooa> 
quest of whose cities he acquired reputation. Renewed as Sakara worshipper 
of the goddess of the full moon in the family of the lord of the lotus, he became 
the gem of the rulers of earth, being called Kalyana Chandra. 

2. Every stroke of his dreadful sword held in his strong arm severed the 
akulls of elated monarch*, which caused their mourning widows to shed showers 
of big pearls on their bosoms. 

3. Whose white lotus feet were colourless and received the impressions of 
people’s hearts in them, in consequence of which the needy grew rich by 
begging elsewhere also ? 

4. His son, the defeat er of the races of his adversaries, is the famous 
Hudra Chandra, who is devoted to the feet of Uudr i, aud the source of victory 
In the conquest of fort Sira. It is this possessor of the earth by whom tbs 
gnat of this land is made. 

5. To the conqueror of lands for the royal estate, the sb'ent and most 
•vueUent of counsellors, queJlcr of the haughtiness of the Raja of Doti, the lion 
overpowering the ensmy, the most learned of scholars! l’urushottatna.” * 

i Jagfwtrar user Almoin 
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From another source we have the following pedigree of the 
Rainka Rajas of Sira, who were sometimes 
apparently one with the Rainka Rajas of 
Doti and sometimes cadets of the same house : — 


Rajas of Sira. 


1. 


8 . 

a 

4 . 


6 . 


6 . 

r 

8 . 


Pedigree of the Rainka Rajas of Sira . 


Ailhi Ittwat. 
Bhishma Rawafc. 
Bh&kti Haw at. 
Dlura Mai la. 
Jagati Malla. 
Kuril Pala. 

Ripu Malla. 
Bhupati Malla. 


9. Bharati Malla. 

10. Data Malla. 

1 1. Ananda Malla 

12. Raj Malla. 

13. Kalyan Malla. 

14. J urban Malla 

15. Arjuna Malla. 

16. Naga Malla. 


17. Bali NiraywrBfnll*. 

18. Duagara Bascra. 

19. Marian Singh Ba- 

ser*^ v 

20? Hal Singh Bas^. 

21. Sobha Malls** 

22. ^Hari Malla, who 

lost Sira. 


Bali Nar&yana Malla was expelled by a Khasiya chief whose 
family ruled for three generations. The descendants of Hari 
Malla are said to be still found in one of the villages in the east 
of Doti. With Sira the remainder of the cis-K&li possessions of 
the Raja of Doti fell into the hands of Rudra C hand, who, doubting 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, expelled all the families of note 
that were bound by interest to the Doti Raja and distributed the 
lands of Sira amongst his R&otelas and their followers. The Rani 
of Kalyan Chand was satisfied with the result of her son’s victories 
and taking her husband’s weapons in her arms cheerfully ascended 
the funeral pyre and became a 8ati* Rudra Chand took possession 
of Askot, Dnrma and Juhar, but allowed the RajMr of Askot to 
retain his patrimony as zammd&r, and to the present day this is the 
only estate in Kumaon held in pure zamindari and to which the 
rule of descent through the eldest son is attached. Kuru Gosain, a 
junior member of the Askot family, was from his local knowledge 
appointed to settle the revenues of D&rma and Juhar, whilst By&na. 
and Chaud&ns still remained with Jumla. 


Rudra Chand now called on Parkhu to carry out his promise 

Attempt on Badhin- to ca P ture Badhdngarh in the valley of 
garh and conquest of the Pindar, a part of the territory of the 

* Raja of Garhw&l. The route to the Pindar 

lay through Someswar and the Katyiir valley, which was then 
held by Sukhal Deo, the last reigning Raja of the ancient family. 
Dular&m SAh was Raja of Garhw&l and promised his protection ‘ 
if Sukhal Deo would aid him, and sending a force towards Gw&ldom 

70 
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and one towards Ganai, occupied the passes towards Badhftng&rb, 
Parkhu with his small but veteran army proceeded through 
KatyAr to the valley of the Pindar, but soon found his supplies 
eut off by the Katyiiri Raja and shortly afterwards lost his life 
in an action near Gvvaldam at the hands of a Padyar Rajput. 
The Garhwdl Raja had promised a grant of land at every day's 
inarch to any one who would bring him the head of Parkhu, and 
the Padyfir accordingly took the head of the slain general and 
carried it to the Raja of Garhwal, at Srinagar, where he received 
the promised reward. The Kumaonis fled to Almora and Rudra 
Chand in person then undertook the preparations for a new expedi- 
tion against GarhwAl, but first resolved to punish the Raja of KatyAr. 
He speedily overran the valley and captured the Raja with all his 
family, for the Garhwdlis were forgetful of their promise to send 
assistance. When Rudra Chand was about to issue orders for the 
punishment of the Katyuii Raja, one Ratu, a Burha or headman 
of a village, came forward and remonstrated with him that there 
was neither honour nor profit to be gained from throwing the 
Katyuris into prison, that he was willing to stand security for the 
good behaviour of Sukhal Deo and would produce him at the end 
of six months, to be dealt with in such way as the RAja might 
direct. This Ratu, though a subject oi Rudra Chand, was a secret 
friend of Sukhal Deo, and on obtaining the Raja's consent took 
Sukhal Deo to his own country and refused to deliver him up 
when called upon to do so. Rudra Chand therefore again invaded 
the valley and in a battle fought near BaijnAth slow Sukhal Deo 
and banished his family and then laid waste the entire valley . 1 

1 A long story is told about this matter of Ratn which may well be relegated 
to a foot-note. Tradition says that Hutu promised Rudra Chand that if he should 
. /be accepted oh surety, he would guarantee that 8ukh»l Deo should make no 
/further pretensions to Katyur, or in default he (Ratu) would pay a fine 
of I9,ooo takas (two « one pi«-e) or bring in 243 prisoners from Katy fir. At 
thf of the six months Rudra Chand demanded the production of 

Bnkhal Ilco, and Ratu wenr to the Katyiiri prince and showed him the order, at 
the same time advising the Raja to dismiss him with shame and Insult. Sukhal 
Deo did so and Ratu came and represented the matter to Rudra Chand, who only 
ordered him to fulfil his contract. Kata threatened that If the Chand Raja 
persisted he would sit in dhama on him and took away his daughter ostensibly 
to kill her before the Raja or a temple and thus fasten the sin on him. On the 
way to the great temple of Haijniith he concealed his daughter and made up 
a dummy, which he brought to the temple and sprinkling It With the blood 
of a recently killed goat, pretended that it waa his daughter! and burying !* 
before the door of the temple Invoked the wrath of the gods against Rudra 
Chasid, who had caused him to commit this cruel act. The Haj*lK>w*Ter* 
»aw through the fraud and Invading Katytir, slew both Rtta aai|QW 
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ttudra Chand died in 1597 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
Lakshmi Chand, 1597 - fton Lakshmi or Lachhmi Chand* The elder 
lesi A.D. gon s a kti Gos&in was blind, but still took 

no mean part in the administration. He was a holy n*an o£ 
great energy and religious feeling and made many pilgrimages 
to various temples and continually mortified himself by prayet 
and fasting, so that the gods, in their mercy, might restore him 
to sight. It is said that through the favour of the great goddess 
of Jwalamukhi he received in lieu of sight such intense powers 
of touch and hearing as well made up for the loss of one sense* 
At all events to him is attributed the carrying out of his father’s 
views in the elaboration of a complete settlement record of the 
land, the establishment of the bisi as the standard of measure, 
the mapping out of the entire cultivation, and the regular arrange- 
ment of the Raja’s household and civil and military establish-- 
ment on a stable footing. He distributed the officers into three 
classes, the sarddrs, faujddrs and negis. To the first class was 
intrusted the management of important districts and posts, whilst 
the second class held command of levies, and the third class 
(from neg^dastdr or due) formed the subordinate officers of the 
army as well as of the civil administration. Instead of obliging 
each village to supply a portion of the expenses of the royal table 
and the salaries of the royal servants, he set apart specified villages 
for the support of particular departments of the Raja’s service, 
known as bdtkara villages, and also planted gardens in various 
places to supply the royal table with fruit. The Lachhmina and 
Kaplna gardens near Almora were of this class and were cultivated 
by predial slaves of the Dom caste known as Bariya. A line of 
villages stretching from the snows to Almora was set apart fof 
supplying the royal table with snow under the name HiunpA£ 
The long-continued wars had given rise to a body of professional 
soldiers who sought as their reward grants of land in the con- 
quered districts; these were now for the first time administered 
on a fixed system and regular assignments of land were xn£de| 
for the support of troops in camp and garrison under the 
of 6fsi banddk. So minute was the supervision that it is 
the practice of growing grain and fruit on the tops of the fcduses 
dates from the settlement of Sakti Gos&in, because theah Vrere 
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the only places left by him untaxed. There is no doubt brrt 
that regularity either in the fiscal arrangements or in the general 
administration would be distasteful to men who for centuries had 
enjoyed the utmost license, and it may have been impolitic to im- 
pose heavy burdens on a newly-conquered people; but taken as a 
whole the measures introduced in this reign were highly beneficial 
to the, people as well as to the treasury of the Raja and enabled 
succeeding rulers to advance still further in the path of progress. 

Lakshmi Cband, the titular ruler of Kumaon, was less success- 

- ful in liis portion of the administration. 

Invasion of Garhwdl. . . . . . - , , .. 

Desirous of carrying out his fathers policy, 

he seven times invaded Garhwal, but was each time repulsed with 
considerable loss, and to this day the Garhwalis point out with 
pride the ruins of the petty fort called Siyal Bunga (jackal's fort) 
which withstood the might of the great Chand Raja of Kumaon. 
Lakshmi Chand was so hard pressed in his last expedition that he 
was obliged to conceal himself in a litter (doka) under a heap of 
soiled clothes, and in this ignominious manner made his entry into- 
bis capital. While his bearers rested on the way, he overheard one 
of them say to the other that the cause of the Raja’s defeat was his 
lax observance of his religious duties. The conscience-stricken Raja 
immediately applied to his spiritual adviser for assistance and told 
him that the mantra or spell received from him had been of no avail 
in his wars and threatened further to become a religious mendicant 
and give up worldly affairs for the future. The guru, frightened 
at the possible loss of his position, besought the Raja to wait for 
one year, whilst he sought diligently throughout the whole country 
for spells of might and consulted the pandits of Nadiya in Bengal. 
The guru returned in time with a new mantra , and thus armed 
the Raja resolved again to try the chance of war. To render 
assurance doubly sure he built the Lachhmeswar temples at B&gea- 
war abd Almora and made grants to the other great temples, and 
% tre have his original grant of a village to Jageswar bearing date 
Jin the year 1502 A. D., and one bearing date in the following 
year ms no less than eight grants made by him in favor of 
tbeB^wai- temple, fehich he also completely restored . 1 He 

1 We have also m grant bearing date ISOS A .IX in favour of lbs family of 
Debidaita Chaudbri, frieude of the minister Basdeo Faut, and one tearing mi 
in ISIS A.L>. in favor of tbe fumilj of Mabittoo Joshi. * % 
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frequently encamped at the confluence of the Gomati and the Sarju 
near Bageswar during his expeditions to Garhw&l, and it was there 
that he paid his devotions to the gods before commencing his 
eighth expedition. In this, his last attempt, he was more success- 
ful in that he was able to plunder the frontier parganas of Garhw&l 
and retire in safety to Almora, but he made no permanent impres- 
sion on the country, and his only other work was to settle the 
boundaries of Darma and its trade with Tibet. Lakshmi Chand, 
like his father, desired to visit the imperial court, and Jahangri in 
his memoirs 1 records that Lakshmi Chand begged him to order the, 
son of Itim&d-ud-daulah to conduct him to court, and to meet his 
wishes Sh&hpur was sent to bring him into the presence. “ The hill- 
prince brought a great number of the valuable rarities of his moun- 
tains for my acceptance. Amongst them were beautiful strong ponies 
called gtinths, several hawks and falcons, numerous pods of musk 
and whole skins of the musk-deer with the musk in them. He 
also presented me with various swords which were called khandah 
and hattdra . This Raja is the richest hill-chief, and it is said there 
is a gold mine in his territory” Lakshmi Chand died in 1621 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his son Dhalfp Chand. 


Dhalip Chand reigned for three years and might be passed 
Dhalfp Chand, 1621-24 over without notice were it not that his 
A - t> - name is connected with a story which 

quaintly illustrates the Indian belief in metempsychosis. It will 
be remembered that in the time of the Mankoti Rajas of Gangoli 
a quarrel arose between the Upretis and the Pants, and that the 
latter expelled the Upretis and succeeded to the chief administra- 
tion of the State. One of the Upretis determined to have revenge 
on the enemies of his family, and for this purpose prayed to the 
gods that he might be born again as a Raja of Kumaon. fie 
visited all the great places of pilgrimage from Jwalamqjkhi to 
Dw&raka, from Dw&raka to Ceylon, and thence round by fyagan- 
n&th and Benares to Pray&g (Allahabad). Here at the" confluence 
of the sacred rivers was the celebrated fig- free. Whoever committed 


1 Dowson'e Elliot, VI., 322. The rarities noted are chiefly from the Bhc 
parganahs. The katdr was a short dagger, the fown of which wawd 
sign-manual by the Ghand Rajas. The word^M AaadaA ? eh y 


* kkaniarf the name of another similar form of dag 
imperial troops visited the lowlands in this rittgntand th 
are pointed oat at Ttnda and Pipalhita, nta* which! 
shAhi BAqfcu * 


ir pieces of encamp feme 
lagreve called the Rid- 
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suicide by throwing himself from that tree into the holy water# 
was certain to attain his desires. The Upreti performed ‘karat, 9 
as this form of committing suicide is called in the hills, and was 
horn again as Dhah'p Chand. His enmity towards the Pants first 
showed itself by his seizing one Jait ltam Pant of Gungoli, who had 
committed no offence. The man, however, was condcmued, exe- 
cuted and burned in the Raja's prt'sence, but the smoke of the fune- 
ral pyre so fillet! the Raja’s palace that he fell sick and died in seven 
days. It must he remembered that this version of the story 
of Dhalip Chand and the Upreti lias been communicated by a 
descendant of these very Pants who were always, and I suppose 
always will be, distinguished by their talent for intrigue. It was 
this spirit of intrigue that led the Pant party in Gangoli to so dis- 
turb the peace of the country in their efforts to destroy the Upretis 
that the Raja was obliged to interfere. He had already dismissed 
Basdeo Pant, who had been his father’s minister, and proclaimed 
that whichever party be found marauding in future shotdd he 
severely puuished, be he Pant or Upreti, arid it so happened that 
Jait Ram Pande, a Pant leader, was taken red-handed whilst plun- 
dering his enemy’s village and was executed by orders of the Raja. 
In revenge for this bold assertion of the right of the head of the 
State, the Pants have ever afterwards handed down the Raja as 
a kind of demon possessed by the evil spirit of one of the here- 
ditary enemies of their tribe, the Upretis. The Raja died in 
1624 A.D., and of his twenty-one sons Bijay a Chand succeeded him. 


Bljaya, Chand, 16S5 A.D. 


Bijaya Chand was young when he succeeded to the throne, and 
the entire power of the State became vested 
in the hands of three menofSor, named 
Sukhr&m Kbarku, Pirn Gosain, and Binayak Bhat. This Raja 
reigned but one year, and of this year we have a grant of Iris, 
giving lands to the family of Damu Pande, and dated in 154J 
Saka, corresponding to 1625 A.D. He married a daughter of the 
great Badgujar house of Anupshahr in the Bulandshabr district, 1 
and his ministers, resolved on keeping the power in their own 
bands, shut up the young Raja in the women’s apartments of his 
palace, which they took care to fill with attractions which made 
him oblivions, for the time, of the outer world. One member of 
«'■- • Gas., III., *3. 
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the royal family, Nfl Gosain, a son of Lakshmi Chand, protested 
against this treatment of the head of the State. Him they seized 
and blinded with the concurrence of the Raja and then proceeded 
to exterminate all the near male relations of Bijaya Chand. Tri- 
tnal Chand, another son of Lakshmi Chand, succeeded in escaping 
to Garliwdl, while Ndrdyan Chand, his brother, found a safe asylum 
in the Mai of Doti, and the son of Nil Gosain, afterwards known as 
Baz Bahddur Chand, through the good offices of a palace slave, 
was taken care of by a Tiw&ri woman, the wife of his puroliit. 
The Raja of Garhwal offered to aid Trimal Chand if he agreed in 
writing to consider the western Ramganga to be for ever the 
boundary of the two kingdoms, but after consultation with the 
Joshis of Galii and Jliij&r, Triinal Chand refused, for they said 
from his horoscope it was certain that he would become Raja of 
Kumaon and it was wrong for him to trammel his future action by 
an engagement of this sort. He then went to Barhapur at the 
foot of the Garhwal hills and commenced to levy a force. Bijaya 
Chand in the meantime continued to amuse himself with bis 
women, and the only noteworthy act of his reign was the building 
of the entrance gate to the fort of Almora. Even this slight 
attempt at exercising authority was resented by his ministers, who 
resolved to kill him and place some younger member of the family 
on the throne. Sukhram Kharku found means to enter the palace 
through the good offices of one of the female slaves (raj-cheli) 1 and 
slew the Raja while, intoxicated with bhang, lie slept in the inner 
apartment. This event occurred in 1625 A. D. Sukhram then gave 
notice that the Raja had died suddenly and that he should conti- 
nue to be chief of the administration until a proper successor to the 
Raja could be found. This conduct, however, was more than the 
people could bear. Both Mards and Phartiydls resolved to act in 
the crisis ; the former sent for Trimal Chand and the latter applied 
*to Ndrdyan Chand, and each faction proclaimed its own favourith as 
Raja. The Mdrds with Trimal Chand first reached Almora^ and 
though several of the Joshis who were not of his party counselled 
delay, as the constellations were not propitious, the full ceremogy of 

9 The rdj cheiu or female slaves were usually of Garhwsli origin, as having 
no connection with either the M&r&s or Phartiy&la. They were particularly eor 
joined not to leave the palace or carry on intrigues with any one outside its wall* 
Those who acted as carriers of supplies from the royal stores to the kitchen were 
called Maida-p&ni cAs/ij. The old name is Rd\j~chtrL which has thoaaiag man* 
Ingas 
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installation was proceeded with and not too soon, for almost before 
its conclusion Narnyan Chand and the Phartiy&Is reached the ford 
accross the Suwal below China Khdn. NArdyan Chand there received 
the news of the success of the Maras and at once fled back to the 
Mai of Doti, whilst his followers dispersed to their homes. 


Trimal Chand, though hardly guiltess of participation in the 
Trirnal Chand, 16 S 5 - murder of his relative Bijaya Chand, re- 
solved to gam some popularity by the 
punishment of the actual murderers. Sukhrfim Kharku was taken 
and killed; Binayak Bliat was blinded and his property was given 
over to one Madlmb Pande ; but Piru Gosain was allowed to proceed 
to Allahabad on condition that he committed suicide there beneath 
the sacred fig-tree. Trimal Chand, while an exile in Garhwal, had 
written to Piru and promised him protection and advancement if 
he caused the death of Bijaya Chand and so prepared the way to 
the throne, and on this account Piru was allowed to retire to Prayag 
and die there, where suicide was lawful. The Josliis Narotam 
Jhijar and Dinkar Galli were appointed respectively Wazir and 
Chaudhri and Bitthal Gossin became Diwd.11. The Sahus and 


Ratgallis continued in charge of the records as usual and a 
descendant of Nalu Kath&yat became darogha or chamberlain 1 of 


’** 1 The following on nm oration of the duties of darogha or chamberlain will 
else sot ne Idea of the arrangements of the royal household : — 

1. He should see that the cook did his duty conscientiously and well. 

He should hare no dealings with either M.iras or i’h&rtiyais. 

He should tell tin* Raja everything ho saw or heard. 

Should not tell lie*. 

Should not repeat anything concerning what lie might hear or see in the 
palace. 

Should taste everything used for the Raja*s food. 

Should never allow the cook to be out of his sight. 

Constantly to move almut and threaten the servants, whether there was 
cause or not, so t .at no one might become careless. 

Never to allow other than the regular servants on the establishment to 
have anything to do with the Raja’s food. 

Not to allow these servants to perform any other duty. 

Only to enter the darbar at the prescribed times and not to go Ip. and 
out as if it were an assembly in a private house. "p 
Never to speak of poison, opium or bh«ng, nor to ever touch them. 

To remain with the Kaja at his meals and always treat him with doe 
respect and no familiarity, watching his countenance for any signs 
indicating his wishes. ' ^ 

Should never on any occasions hold friendly converse with thetpeople of 
Kill Kumaon or Sor or members of the Kutyuri family or junior, 
members of the reigning family, nor enter their houses. 

Should only address the women of the palace with the greatest reepeot, 
And when duty leads him towards the female apartments should always * 
- proceed with downcast eyes and apeak in a low voice. 

10. Should never apeak of spelts (mantras), as they are only need for in* 
purposes, nor cut hie sails nor shave within the limits of the polite* 


*. 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 

0. 

7 . 

0. 


10 . 

11 . 

It. 

ISr 


i* 
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the palace^ We have a grant of Trimal Chand to the temple of 
Ked£rn&th which was subsequently confirmed by Dtp Chand, and 
but little else is recorded of him. He had no son, and unwilling 
to permit his rival of the Phartiy&l faction to succeed him, he 
searched everywhere for other members of the Chand family and 
heard that one of them, B&z or B&ja, son of Nil Gos&in, had been 
saved by a TiwAri woman. A deputation was sent to inquire 
where the young child was, which returned saying that the woman 
denied all knowledge of the child's existence. The Baja himself 
then went to the Tiw&ri’s house and declaring that he had naught 
but good intentions and intended to make the boy his heir. B &z 
was produced and brought to court, where he was formally adopted 
as heir to the Raja with the title of Kunwar. One account is that 
the young Chand was concealed to avoid the general persecution 
of all members of the royal family begun by Sukfir&m, and another 
story relates that when Nil Gosain was blinded, the women of his 
female apartments were taken over by Bijaya Chand, and that a 
jealous concubine of the Baja stole the child and threw him over 
a precipice, where he was found uninjured by the wife of a Tiwthi 
of Chausar, who brought him up as her own child. Another tra- 
dition again says that B&z Bah&dur was a son of the Tiwiri and no 
Chand at all. However this may be, he succeeded his adoptive 
father in 1638 A.D. T ; 

During part of this period the Tar&i is said to have attained 
But Bakidur Chand, to prosperity and to have actually 

($38-78 A.D. yielded the nine lakhs of rupees which 

gave it the name of Naulakhia Mai. This prosperity, however, 
excited the onvy of the Hindus of Katehir, who with the conni- 
vance of their Mughal rulers gradually occupied the border villages 
of the Tar&i. In this design they were much aided by the weak- 
ness of the Almora government during the previous twenty years. 
tTrom the time of Lakshmi Chand, the Chands were oocupied by 
internal quarrels and had neither the time nor the means to inter- 
fere witla^ the Katehiris in their gradual encroachments on the 
lowlands. Alarmed at the progress that had been made bygftha 
Hindu chiefs of the plains and remembering the success vpMi 
^Attended the personal suit of his predecessors, Bin Bah6dur,^^t mi ( 
l# proceed, to Dekfi and invoked the aid of the Emperor ShibjaUuit 
. ~ ■' 71 
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"On his arrival he obtained an audience and presented his petition 
supported by many vafagpMe presents, and was told, to join the 
army then (1654-55 A.f>.) prpseeding against Garhwftl. The 
• B aja obeyed and in this expedition so distinguished himself that 
W his return to Debli he was honoured by many signal marks 
of imperial favour and received the title of Bah&dur and the right 
of having the great drum ( nakkdra ) beaten before him. Bat not 
content with obtaining empty titles he is said to have adhered to 
the original object of his visit and procured the full recognition 
of his right to the Chaur&si Mai, together with an order 1 addressed 
to the governor of the province for effectual aid against the Kate- 
hir chiefs. In this order Baz Bah&dur was styled zaimndar of Ku- 
roaoii. Rustam Khan, the founder of Moradabad and representa- 
tive of the Emperor, aided the Raja, who succeeded in expelling his 
enemies and regaining possession of the Tar&i. He then founded 
the town of’ B&zpur and appointed governors and a regular esta- 
blishment to carry on the administration. 

An account of Baz Bahadur’s visit is told at some length by 
In&yat Kh&n, the author of the SJidhjah&n-numah. He tells us 
that in 1654-55 A.D. Khalilullah Khan was despatched with eight 
thousand men for the purpose of coercing 

nvasum 0 f the zamind&r of Srinagar and was joined on 

his way by the zamfnd£r of Sirmor, Raja Sabhdk Prakas. They 
proceeded through the Dun, and leaving a guard in an entrenched 
position near Kilaghar reached Bahadur Khanpur, " a place belong- 
ing to the D6 n and lying between the Ganges and Jumna.” The 
peasantry of the neighbourhood took refuge in the hills and forests 
and ravines, and refused to appear : so the troops were despatched 
Against them to coerce them and inflicted “ suitable chastisement/’ 
A number of them fell by the sword, others were taken prisoners 
and the remainder surrendered themselves, whilst immense herds 
of cattle fell into the hands of the victors. A second entrench- 
ment was thrown up here, and leaving a sufficient guard the main 
body approached the town of Basantpur, which was also a depen* 

'■ 1 It it strange that not one of these fatmdnn has survived nor has any Euro- 
pean ever been able to see even a copy of one. it is very unlikely that they 
were ever granted or, for that matter* asked for, as the zaminddrs of Kumaoa beta 
, not only their hill bnt also their plsins’ possessions, independent of eny HU 
: from Debit by the right of occupancy of a tract of little value to eny ft* 
else. 
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doaoy of the Diin, and halted half way up thu^hill. 1 Opposite the 
town a third redoubt was constructed, aj^garrisoned, whilst Khalil- 
ullah moved on to Sahijpur,* a place abounding in streams and 
fountains and clothed with flowers and Venture* Here he formed 
a fourth post and erected 4i a fort on the top of an enbankment mea- 
suring a thousand yards in circumference and fifteen in height, that 
had in former times been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as 
some traces of the ancient works were still visible/ 9 On reaching 
the banks of the Ganges, a detachment of the royal artillery was 
sent across the river to take possession of the th&ni of Ch&ndi, 
which then belonged to Srinagar. Meanwhile Bahadur Chand, 
zamind&r of Kumaon, joined the imperial forces, and as soon as this 
fact was known at court, through the good offices of Khalilullah, a 
conciliatory farmdn and a khillat set with jewels were sent to 
Bahadur Chandr. The Ddn was taken possession of, and the rains 
were about to commence, so an order was sent forbidding any 
further operations for the present. The Dun was then handed over 
to Chhatarbhdj, u who had expressed an ardent desire for it/ 9 and 
the thdnd of Ch&ndi was given to Nagar D&s, the chief of Hardw&r. 
The Raja of GarhwAl at this time was Prithi S6h, of whom we 
have a grant dated in 1640 A.D.,and who shortly afterwards became 
notorious for his conduct towards the unfortunate prince Sulaim&n 
Shikoh. The expedition passed through the Western Dun to 
Debra, and thence along the foot of the inner range to Basantpur, 
and thence to the Ganges near the usual crossing at Lachcftllman- 
jhtila. There is no allusion to any grant of land to the Kumaon 
prince, and the conciliatory farmdn that was really addressed to 
Bah&dur Chand has done good service in the hill traditions as an 
actual grant to their reigning prince of the low country. * 

The episode of Sulaim&n Shikoh, alluded to above, may be no- 
Extradition of Suiaimta ticed aa told by KAfi Khan. 3 The story 
Shikoh. of this unfortunate prince belongs to general 

1 The supply of ice for the royal ns© was obtained in the mountains of Tihri, 
whence it was despatched by porters to Damris on the Jumna* a distance of 
sixteen Act. From DamrAs it was packed in boxes and earrie* hj raft on the 
Jumna for sixteen koa to Daryipur, one of the dependencies of parganah Khlsr- 
abad and thenoe reached Dehli In three days and nights. Dowaon’s Elliot, Vlf. t 
106. * Basantpur and Sahijpur both gave their names to separate parga- 

nshs in the Eastern Ddn up to the last settlement and ftilfghar may be identified 
with Kanlaghar near Dehra. a Dowson’s Elliot, VjjL, 260 ; see also 

181, 245, 266: Dow., 111., 245, end Bernier. * 
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history and need not be dwelt upon here. In his-' attempt to 
reach his father he had arrived at Hardw&r ; hut, learning that a 
force had been despatched to intercept him, he turned off'to the 
mountains of Srinagar. Here he neither obtained assistance nor 
shelter, and was deserted by several of his adherents. He then 
Diade for Allahabad, where he had the misfortune to lose more of 
his followers, and was obliged again to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Garhwalij. Attended by Muhammad Sh&h Koka and a 
few followers, he levied a contribution on the estate of the Kadsiya 
Begam and entered the hills for the last time. " The zamind&r of 
Srinagar coveted the money and jewels that he had with him and 
kept him as a sort of prisoner in his fort,” and eventually deli- 
vered him up to an agent of the implacable Aurangzeb. Prithi 
Singh was certainly ordered by the Hindu minister, Baja R&m- 
rtip, to deliver up the fugitive or stand the consequences ; and his 
narrow escape some short time previously must have rendered him 
fully alive to what that might mean. Tarbiyat Khan was even 
sent to overrun his country, and it was then that Prithi Singh 
wrote through the medium of Raja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness 
for his offences and offering to give up Sulaimdn Skikoh, K un- 
war Rai Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, was sent to fetch the royal 
prisoner, and safely lodged him in the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was assassinated by the orders of Aurangzeb in December, 1660 A.D. 
The treatment of Sulaiman by Pirthi Singh, Raja of Garhw&l,wiil 
doubtless be compared with the courtesy and hospitality 1 shown 
to Khawas Kh&n by Manik Chand, Raja of Kumaon, but tbe differ- 
ence in the time and the circumstances of the two oases should he 
allowed to weigh against any harsh judgment on tbe Garhwili 
prince. The latter was more exposed to the much more formidable 
power of Aurangzeb than the former was to the comparatively 


* Clmid tradition i« that Sulsjm^ applied lint to BaMder Chand. hot 
**“ **1? diacoTered that the prince wee et enmity with the Emperor, ho 
dismis sed him leaded with present* to Garhwal i but in the meantime, It h* ring 
become known tint Sulaim&n wag In Kumaon* Aunntrzeb i£nt An *««» w li.? 

\ the 'T TTZ “V* SaEJT'oSS 

“"fr* ffST 4 V g . a ^ ta *‘® ,e * h ® < ^ oth . e • of ^ leader of the Muaalminanny 
while ho slept at nig bt, and brought them to the RaJa. who — 

*h« Mnghal rM a message that he had not harboured the fugitive prince ftktt 
bo aid not wish In any way to oppose the will of the Emperor: andthai SfS 
deeired ha could have killed the leader of the Imperial rum/ a* eaailraThi h3 
stolon his elothco. Before this affair could be reported to &wi the ? - • • 

pMawhad hen awendood to Amagubi , and tbs Mughal troop* 
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innocuous influence of IslAm Sh&b, who would not have had re- 
course to intrigue to demand the surrender of Khawds KMn had he 
been able to accomplish his designs by force. The Srinagar Raja was 
owner of a poor country, with few fighting men at his command, 
and had no means whereby he could withstand even a moderate force 
if sent into his country. Besides, he was not under such obligations 
to any of the Musalmdn rulers as to lead him to consider ft his 
duty to venture life and kingdom in support of thejr quarrels. All 
he desired was to live in peace with his powerful neighbours, who 
had already succeeded in making the aggressive and hated Raja of 
Kumaon their ally, and with an army at his very doors there was 
nothing left for him to do but to deliver up his unbidden guest. * 

B&z Bahddur’s orders regarding the administration of the Tardi 
were carefully executed by Ins-officers. They 
Administration. were directed to make Rudrpur and B&zpur 

their residence during the cold season and Barakheri and Kota, * 
on the Bpurs of the outer range of hills, their head-quarters during 
the hot weather and the rains. It is said that “ every bigha and 
bisw&nsi was cultivated under his rule” ; and Batten 1 notices that 


«< at Kota, Barakheri and elsewhere in the lower bills are remains 
of forts and residences and mango groves which go far to show 
that the climate at those sites was not in former times so insalu- 
brious as at present, when few men in power would confine their 
retreat from the TarAi heat to such low elevations in the moun- 
tains as these. Kota indeed is stated to have been the capital for 
all the western portion of the (JhaurAsi Mai and to have given its 
mim to the lower parganahs, and not only as now to the wa& 
montane region.” Having perfected his arrangements in the plains, 
the Raja returned to Almora and there introduced the customs 
and fashions that he had seen in the camp of his friend Khalfl- 
ullah reiidn- He brought with him a considerable MusalmAn 
following, some of whom he employed as drummers (nakkdrehi), 
others as javelin-men ( ehobdire ), and others as actors and mimics 
(Jjakurtipiya). Amongst them were certain Hairis whom he settled 
in the Taritt as guards, and gave them laud and the right to cer- 
tain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were the ancestors of 
'the thieving tribe of the same name who gave so mush troufeleAo 

tBaphSasMss, us. 
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administrators of the Tardi down to very reoent times.' He 
opiiAdil a confectioner ( halwdi ) for the palace and arranged the 
duties of all his household, for whose support he carried dut the 
ieggestion of Sakti GosAin and assigned the revenues of specified 
villages and irrigated (efra) lands instead *of a general tax on the 
sthole country to supply the royal stores. Thus the villageswhose 
revenues were applied to support the inmates of the female apart- 
ments (deori) were known as ' pdl. 9 The revenues of both Dar- 
kotiya and Silkaniya villages were appropriated to the support of 
the powder manufactory, and to a number of outlying villages 
known under the name of parganah Mahryuri was assigned the 
6uty Of carrying ammunition in time of war. Being desirous of 
standing well with the Dehli Court, BAz BahAdur introduced a poll- 
tax in 1672 -A. D. # the proceeds of which were regularly remitted 
as tribute ip the Emperor. 

The good fortune of Baz Bahadur continued with him in all 
his expeditions. When he desired to wipe 

Conquest of Bhot ( 

out the disgrace that had hitherto attended 
the Kumaon arms in their contest with G&rhwAl, he attacked at 
the same time both Badhan in the Pindar valley and Lobha, and 
wassuccesful enough to seize the important fort of Juniyagarh. 
To commemorate his victory he carried away with him the image 
of the goddess Nanda, which he established iu the temple in the 
old fort of Almora with a proper train of flower-girls and 
female slaves, and which was subsequently removed to its present 
site by Mr. Traill. BAz BahAdur did not neglect his duty towards 
the gods, nor indeed was he forgetful of men of’ any degree who 
served him well. We have as many as sixteen separate grants 1 of 
1 The grants in the order of date are as follows i— 


DaU A.D. Inf wot of — 

1640. Trine! temple in Lakhanpur. 
1643. Badrintth temple. 

„ Ditto. 

1643. Someswar temple. 

1664. Pinndth temple in Bortrau. 

1663. Family of the Tiwlrl. 

1669. Ditto. 

1664. Baleswar temple, Champdwat. 


DaU A.D. In favor of— 

1665. Family of Kamala Jofthi. 

1666. Briddh Keddr temple. 

1670. Family of the Tlwdri. 

,» Jageswar temple. 

1671. ftAgeswar temple. 

„ Family of Kriehnanand JoshL 
1673. Pilgrims to Mdnasarowar. . 
1675. Family of Kolomanl Fftnde* 


He rooted the temple of Jageswar with copper plates and built many wells 
navlao) and temples, including those at Bhim Tal and PiimAth. These greats 

_ ■ - . - - *- ^ " ‘ ‘ " 

mule by the Baja at the head. The katdr and khanjor are two sorts of daggers; 
The Raja never signed his name to a grant, but in lieu thereof drew a rad* figure 
of a dagTer, the name and title being written in the body of the grant itself. 
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his dating from 1040 to 1675 A.D. Amongst them are 'three i £ 
favor of the family of NarAyanTiw&ri, who brougbtbimup as acbihf, 
and who is also said to have been a descendant of that SnXJband 
Tiw&ri who received a portion of the Altnora hdf &om the bit 
Katyuri possessor. B&z Bahadur's religious feelings were conti- 
nually wounded by the frequent complaints brought to him of tba 
harsh and cruel conduct of the Htiniyas towards pilgrims to the 
holy lake of Manasarowar and Kailds, the abode of the gods. Hav- 
ing some leisure from more pressing occupations, he equipped an 
expedition which he led by the Juhar pass into Tibet, and besieged 
and captured the fort of Taklakhar, and it 
lift AJX j g sa id that the breach in the wallswbicfcp 

by * the extraordinary good fortune* of the Raja had been effected 
without difficulty remains unrepaired to the present day v He 
wrested the control over all the passes from the Huniya^and oblig- 
ed them to promise to allow pilgrims to pass free to M&n&sarowar. 
The Bhotiya traders used to pay a sort of tribute for permission to 
trade to the Tibetan authorities, and at first the Raja reused to all6w 
this semblance of submission to continue, but finally it was agreed 
that so long as the Tibetan authorities threw no obstacles in the 
way of free communication, whether for the purposes of trade or of 
religion, the dues might be collected, as had been the case when 
Bhot belonged to Hundes. He also set apart the revenue of five 
villages near the passes (P&nchu, &c.,) for the purpose of providing 
pilgrims going to and returning from Manasarowar with food, 
clothing, and lodging. He also investigated the tenure of the 
Rajbar of Askot and confirmed the orders made by his predecessors. 
On his return to Almora, B kz Bahadur found that his enemies 
had been at work during bis absence and 
had poisoned the mind of his eldest son, 
Udyot Chand, who was more than suspected of having designs on 
the throne. Udyot Chand was accordingly sent to Gangoli to 
Saiju-p&r, to take charge of all the districts beyond the Saiju, 
Jhij&r Joshis continued to monopolise all the chief offices in the 
State, and even the Chaudhris, S&hus and Ratgallis, who were ap- 
pointed to check and dispose of the grain collected as revenue, axe 
said to have recognised these Joshis as their patrons and to Hay§ 
paid them dues. During B&z Bahfidur’s absence in Bhot the Garhwii 
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Raja Had been maturing his preparations, and now by a rapid 
march surprised the Kumaon garrisons and recovered his territory. 
B&z Bah&dur, however, quickly took the field, and sending -a force 
into the Pindar valley under an experienced leader, himself took 
the route through the valley of the R&mganga and Lobha. The 
people of the Garhw&l Pattis of S&bali and Bang&rsyiin aided the 
Kumaonis, who, after some slight skirmishing, drove the Garhw&lis 
Hack to Srinagar itself. Here a hasty peace was patched up* to 
which the ignominy of its being signed in the enemy's capital 
gave no additional assurance. On his return from Garhw&l, B&z 
Bah&dur brought with him several Bisht families from S&bali and 
several Baug&ras or R&wats from Bang&rsyiin, to whom he gave 
the office of heads { aaydnachari ) of the villages of Timli aiyj 
Bhar soii respectively. The immigration of the Garhw&li Aaw&fs 
and Dungarwals is also attributed to this time. It has already 
been mentioned that when Kirati Chand conquered P&li, the 
Katydris were allowed to retire to M&nil and there they remained 
until this time; but B&z Bah&dur, suspecting that they had 
given aid to the Garhw&lis in his late campaign, attacked theft 
principal fort, which he captured and banished the inhabitants. 
Thus perished the last surviving remnant of Katyiiri power in 
these- hills. In 1672 A.D., the Raja led a force into the plains 
with which he ravaged the villages lying along the foot of the hilb 
and is even said to have plundered Nagina in the Bijnor district 


Eastern Knmson. * 


Affai rs in the east again attracted his attention and led hint 
to make a tour through his eastern parga- 
nabs. He bad an interview with the Rain- 
ka Baja of Doti in Sor, and thence marched down by the E&li to 
Barmdeo. Here he found that the Raja of Cbitona had built a 
fort at K&la Gh&t on the ridge above Barmdeo and had- advanced 
some pretensions to independence. B&z Bah&dur promptly at- 
tacked the Rajs, seized his fort and hanged him on the nearest 
tree, thus effectually securing the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The next year saw the Raja again in Gangoli, whence he invaded 


and ann exed By&ns, making the same arrangements with the Tibet* 
ana that he had before done with regard to Juh&r. He allowed 
the Bhetiyas to pay the usual dues (strii) to the H&niyas, reserving <• 
to ]£ gold-dust ( pkatong ) f the pods of the musk-deer and - * 
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salt as revenue; • Now comes the darker side of the picture, for 
now the Raja, »at the instigation of an evil-minded Brahman, perse- 
cuted many innocent people. This Brahman persuaded the Raja 
that he could show him how to discover his friends from his ene- 
mies, and by his lying mummeries caused Baz Bah&dur to put out 
the eyes of many good men. The Raja, however, discovered the 
deception that had been practised on him and punished the Brah- 
man^ and used every means in his power to remedy the evil that 
had been done by giving lands and pensions to the injured persons 
and their heirs. Hence the proverb still current in Kumaon;^ 
** haras bhaya usi budh gayi nasi ” 
which means that with old age he lost his good sense and good 
fortune. In consequence of these acts the people became suspici- . 
ous of the Raja and even doubted his repentance to be genuine : 
hence the proverb : — 

U J aiko bap rikhali khdyo 
Vkdla khura dekhe dara” *&&;**"- 


* He whose father the black bear hath eaten is frightened at a piece 
of charred wood,” which corresponds with the English proverb that 
€t a burned child dreads the fire.” During the last year of His reign 
the Raja utterly broke down. Suspicious always of his son, whom 
he had banished to Qangoli, ho also drove away all his old servants 
who, he said, were longing for his death, and died miserably alone 
and uncarod for in Almora in the year 1678 A.D. 


Udyofc Chand was at once recalled from Qangoli and ascended 
Udyot Chand, 1676-98 the throne without opposition and amid 
the general rejoicing of the people, who 
were glad that the gloomy old tyrant had ceased to exist. 
Like his predecessor he was a great friend of the priests and 
bu3t and endowed many temples. We have sixteen grants 1 of 


1 The grants are in existence in the Almora archives and are as follows $ — 
Da* A.D. In favor of— Data A.D. In favor of— 


1678. 

1668 

I<Jb4. 

1688. 

1689 . 

1690 . 


Family of Debt Datta Pathak. 
R&meswar temple in Bel. 
Family of Shliusakar Tiwirl, 
Jigeaws^temple. 

BSleswar Thai temple. 

Family of Krishnanand Joaht 
Plpofaandeawar temple. 


1691. 

1699. 

1693. 


1695. 

1697. 

1690. 
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Fian&th temple in Borirau. 
Briddh Jagoswar temple la 
Ddrfin. 

Kalika temple in Gaagoli Hit. 

. Ditto ditto 

Bhauniditya temple in Bel. 
Hameswar temple in Bel. 
Family of Bhibdeo PinAe. 
Nigarjua temple in Dwira. 
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his dating from the year of his accession to the year 1697 A.D. 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Oarhw&l Raja,. Udyot Chand 
ravaged Badh&n in 1678 A.D., but suffered the loss of his princi- 
pal and favourite officer, Maisi Sdhu. He was more successful in 
the follbwihg year, when he entered Garhwfil by Ganai and pene- 
trated by Lobha to Chand pur, which he captured and plundered. 
The Garhwdl Raja now sought aid elsewhere and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Rainka Raja of Doti, 
under which (in 1680 A.D.) Kumaon was attacked on the east by 
the Doti Raja, who occupied Champ&wat, and on the west by the 
Garliw&l Raja, who again took possession of Dunagiri and Dw&ra. 
The war raged for two whole years, but in the end the Kumaotfis 
were victorious against both their enemies. Henceforward garri- 
sons were established in Dunagiri and Dwdra on the west and in 
Sor, Cliampawat, and Barmdeo along the Kali. The Raja, affected 
by the great and unhoped-for success of his efforts, gave due thanks 
to the gods and vowed a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges at Ddra- 
nagar, but had hardly performed his ablutions and commenced his 
return journey when news was brought him that war had ag^in 4 
broken out with Doti. Deo Pala was then Rainka, and taking 
advantage of the absence of Udyot Cband had invaded KAli Ku* 
xnaon ; but his success was very short-lived, for the Kumaonis drove 
the DautiyAls across the K&li and in 1685 A.D. captured Ajmer* 
garb near Dundoldhiira, the summer residence of the \ho: 

place where th^CJ®>Wtra now resides. The Rainlgi fled fcqm • 
Ajmer to DjMil^t the Seti river at the foot of the hills, where 
was his ^esid ence ; but two years afterwards hevwaa 

driven them* rahil^eompeliod to take refuge in K.hair4garb v th6'‘ 
capital of the plains district of the same name in theprovince 4 of * 
Oudh. Udyot Chand captured Khairagarb in 1 688 and the'Ralqks' 
yielded and agreed to pay in future a tribute to t be, KutnaoQ 
Raja. These victories were celebrated with great pomp at Almora 
and were jcqmmemoratcd by the building of jtbe nqw palaoe ^he 
site now occupied by the Mission School at Almora sad ths erec- 
tion of temples to Tripuri-sundaii* Udyotcljandeswsr apftWr- 
bateswar close by, as well as the tank in 4be Rajalt oo^pofmd* 
In 1696 A.D. the Doti Raja repudiating the tflflttty of Khsirfl gar h 
refused to pay the tribute that had beenagree&upon and 
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Chand was obliged to lead in person his troops across the Kiili. 
A battle was. fought at Jur&il between Dundoldhdra and the Ku- 
maon frontier and with such ill success on the part of the Kumao- 
nis that the Raja 'was obliged to hand over the command of his 
troops to Manorath and Sitomani, Joshis of the Jhij&r dan, whilst 
he himself returned to Almora for reinforcement^ Shortly after- 
wards Siromaui was murdered by the DantiyUls and his troops 
dispersed and the Raja eventually recalled the remainder. Like 
his predecessor, Rudra Chand, Udyot Chand is celebrated for his 
patronage of learning and the encouragement he gave to wise and 
pious men to come and settle in Kumaon. He took great inter- 
est in the management of his possessions aloQg the foot of the 
hills and to. him are attributed the numerous groves of mangoes in 
the Kota Bh&bar. Feeling his end approaching he devoted the 
last few months of his life to religious meditation and prayer and 
died in the year 1698 A.D., leaving his kingdom to his son Gyan 
Chand. . 

As in former times every Raja commenced his reign by an in- 
v Qyin Chand, 1698-1703 vasion of Doti, so now every successor to 
* 4»B»„ the throne of the Chands considered it to 

be his first duty to invade Garhwil. Gy&u Chand .began his reign 
by grossing into the valley of the Pindar and laying waste its fertile 
villages as far as Tharali. The next year he crossed the Ramgpnga 
, plundered JSfibali, Kh&tali and Saindhtir in parganah Malta 
' Salfo, an attention which was returned injft^^f)| t by the Garh- 
Wilis, who overran Giw&r and Chaukot in pargah &k^l^ of Ku mao n. 
Every year, one side or the other made marai lim y jfr ppd i t.i nnfi 
„• WhieU . served little except to render the laac^W®f@l borders of 
the two countries desolate. No one knew who should reap what 
"had befen sown, so that the more industrious part of the population 
f. abandoned the' frontier tracts which in many places again became 
ooVered with jungle. In 171)3, the Kumaonis were successful 
against tlte Garhw&lis in a battle fought at Dudulk just above 
Mahalchaeri. Ifc the following year GyAn Chand seht his forces 
info i*m Bh&bar and laid waste the low country belonging to 
BotfobutUtof withodtuhnsiderable loss from fever, the ill effects of 
whiob were jtt those who recovered. In 1707, another 

gpi • undertaken towards Garhw&I, and this time . 
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the Knm&oni forces took possession' rf J uniyagarh in Pattf 
Bichhla Chaukot, and again passing the Pafiuwakh&land Diw&li 
Kh&l passes penetrated as far as Chandpur near Eh&l on the Bha- 
rarigfir and razed the old fort to the ground, Gy An Chand has 
also left us grants of his which by their dates corroborate the 
local chronicles. 1 We have, one dated in 1701 A.D. granting lahds 
to. the family of Kulomani Panda apd another dated in 1703 AJtX 
giving lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi. He also rebuilt 
the temples of Ganesh at Almora, Badrin&th at B&geswar and 
Baijnath in Katyiir shortly before his death in 1708 A. D. 

Jagat Chand, said by some to be of spurious birth, succeeded 

Jagat Chand, 1708-50 Gy&n Chand and also commenced bis reign 
AA by an invasion of GarhwAl; he plundered 

Loliba and took the fort of Lohbagarh at the head of the Panu 
wakhal pass, where he established a garrison. In the following 
year he pushed in by both Badh&n and Lohba and uniting his 
forces at Simli, in the valley of the Pindar, proceeded by the Alak- 
nanda to Srinagar, which he captured. The Garhw&l Raja fled 
to Debra Dun and Jagat Chand formally bestowed the town of 
Srinagar on a Brahman and divided the spoil he took in this expe- 
dition amongst his followers and the poor, reserving, however, a 
portion as a present for Muhammad Shah, who was then Emperor 
of Dehli. He subsequently imposed a tax on gambling ( bachh ) p 
‘which he^also assigned as a nazar to the Delili court. The name 
of Jagat Chand is still highly esteemed as that of a Raja who 
gained and held the affectionate remembrances of his subjects* 
He was kind to high and low alike and closely looked after tha 
administration/ In his days, the revenue of the Tarai is again 
^inentioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees, but after .this 
pipoch, intestine disturbances became utterly destructive of all 
^prosperity both in the highlands and lowlands. We have six 
^granlawf^Bd* made by him dating from 1710 to 1718 A.D* He 
^SSd of smAll-po* in 1720 A.D. and was succeeded by Debi Chand 
*prho, according to some, was an illegitimate son of Jagat "Chand; . 

* -4k fhi Mula at Hiwalbigh, now in mint, was also built by him. ‘ * These 

gitfnta in order of date are aa follows 

Date Jn fawur of— Date A.D. In favour of-— 

1710. ; Puroagiri temple in Tallsdes. ]718. Baijodth temple. 

1 7 iSsr Family of Debidatta Ptnde. 1716. NignStb temple In Chitil 

17IS. Bhrimari temple In Katy Or. 1718. BhaTaosssrar temple la laofott. 
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’ftgfore proceeding further we must make such a surveyof Garh- 
w&l history to the Gorkh&li conquest as the scanty materials at our 
disposal will permit. 

From the local records of the Ddn and the Sah&ranpur district 

Wrhwil. Fateh Sib, have tho means of fillin « U P broad, y 
• I6B4-1716 A.D. the history of lower Garhw&i. On a previ- 

ous page we left the Diin in the possession of Chhatarbhiij, who- 
ever he may be, with the Hardw&r chief at Chdndi and Prithi S&h 
In Garhw&l. The last named was succeeded by Medini S&h and 
he again by Fateh Sab, who may, perhaps, be identified with the 
Fateh Singh who in 1692 A.D. led a memorable raid from the 
Dun into Sahdranpur, whence he was with difficulty expelled by 
Sayyid Ali, the Imperial general. Fateh S&h is also credited 
with the extension of his power into Tibet, and a hat, coat, sword 
and matchlock said to have belonged to him are still kept in the 
temple at Daba in Hundes. We have grants of this prince dated 
in 1685, 1706, 1710 and 1716 A.D., in which he is styled Pbate- 
•pat S&h. The war with Kumaon commenced in the reign of Pri- 
thi S&h and was vigorously carried on by his successors* Fateh 
S&h was a contemporary of Udyot, Gy&n and Jagat Chand, Rajas 
of Kumaon, and was as often victor in the border fights as his 
opponents. On several occasions, he was able to hold a portion ofc 
the Kumaon territory for a considerable time and in 1710 A.D. 
addressed an order to the officer in command of the Badh&n from* 
tier, telling him to remember that the village of Garsdr near Baij- **' 
jnath in Patti Katyiir of Kumaon had been granted by him to the ? 
temple of Badrin&th, and to see that it was not harried by either , 
his troops or those of the enemy. Whether tlfts wah intended as * 
a piece of bravado or not the fact remains that Fateh S&h’adeaaii . 
tion was acted on and his deed has been produced in evidenced^, 
our courts to support the claim to hold the village free of revenue*' ‘ 
During the reign of his predecessor, the Sikh Guru h a ( f 

taken up his residence at Dehra, and there he -remained d uffa # 
the reign of Fateh S&h. Guru Har Rai died in 1661, leaving twig: 
eons. Ram R&i and Harkishan, the former about fifteelP 
age and the latter about six. Both claimed the succession, iu 4 
as R&m R&i was the son of a handmaiden and not of % 

* * £amUton’i Gssetteer, II., ess. 
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equal rank with the mother of Harkishao, so the latter wag choseff 
to succeed their father. Ram R&i refuged to abi^e by <the election 
and disputes ran so high that it wa$ agreed to refer tho^ matter 
to the arbitration of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and 
sent RAm Rai away disappointed and resolved not to abandon his 
pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his sect. Harkishan 
died at Dehli in 1664 of small-pox and was succeeded by his uncle 
Tegh Bahadur, son of the great Guru Har Govind. RAm RAi re^ 
commenced his agitation and threatened not only the supremacy 
but the life of Tegh BahAdur, but the latter remained Guru of the 
Sikhs until bis arrest and execution in 1675 A.D.* Aurangzeb 
was resolved to put down a sect the leaders of which were found 
to aspire to worldly as well as spiritual domination and who called 
themselves the * Sachcha Pddshdh, 9 the veritable kings. It was 
by his orders that Tegh BahAdur was executed, and at the same time 
he directed RAm RAi to retire to the wilderness of the Dun and 
to refrain from meddling in public afiairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. RAm Rai obeyed the emperor’s command and 
came to the Dfin, and when, some twenty years later, Govind, "the 
son of Tegh BahAdur, succeeded his father as Guru, the personal 
following of. RAm RAi had dwindled to a few retainers and the 
adherents to his apostleship had declined into a mere sect of dis- 
senters. RAm RAi resided a short time at KAndli on the Tons and 
then settled down in Khdrbura, now included in the town of Dehra. 
He built bis temple at the village of DhAmiiwAla, around which 
grew up the town of GurudwAra, which with Khdrbura formed the 
nucleus of the modern town of Dehra. Fateh Sah and his successors 
confirmed the possession of several villages for the support of tha 
Mahant’s retinue and the service of the temple and also erected 
find endowed a similar institution dedicated to Guru RAm RAi in 
Srinagar itself. 

; Fatah SAh was succeeded by bis son Dhalip in 1717, of whom 
Efatfp Btk, 1717-7* ™ have a grant of his dated in the same 

^ year. He could only have reigned for a few 

month* when be was succeeded by his brother Upendxa BAh for a 
period of nine months, and he by his nephew Pradipt SAh, son of 
Dhalip. The last prince ruled GarhwAl for over half % century, 

1 Cunningham’* gtotwy of ths Slkht, p. eg. 
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for wo have grants 1 made by him ranging from the year 1717 to 
the year 1772. During the latter part of his grandfather’s reign 
and the earlier part of his own the Dun and Oarhw&l enjoyed a 
season of exceptional prosperity. Numbers of Rajput and Gtijar 
settlers reclaimed the waste land of the Dtin and villages sprang 
up on all sides, so that in 1729 the gross revenue from soma four 
hundred villages amounted to close upon Rs. 95,000. In 1747 wo 
find the Diin assessed at Rs. 97,465, of which Rs. 42,845 were 
assigned away in revenue-free grants to religious establishments 
and individuals. This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib-ud-daula, better known as Najib Kh&n, the Rohilla chief of 
Sah&ranpur.* By the end of 1754, Najib Kh&n had reduced the 
upper part of the Sah&ranpur district under his sway, and Chait 
Singh of Bahsuma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, was 
forced to submit. In 1757, the Rohilla led his first expedition 
into the Dfin and after a very feeble resistance on the part of the 
Garhwal Raja established his authority there. 3 The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all classes alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, built 
wells and raised the revenue to a lakh and a quarter rupees with- 
out over-assessing the people. Mr. Williams 1 tells us that:— “the 
numerous mango topes and remains of tanks frequently found in 
the midst of what now seems a primeval forest warrant the state- 
ment that at this happy period there were five hundred estates in 
the Dun all under cultivation; 9 ’ but it would be safer to assign 
these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills 
from the Ganges to the S&rda to an earlier and more primitive- 
civilisation. He adds: — “Trade kept pace with agriculture and 
the term H&tn&la (or pass by a market) still applied* toJtf&gaV 
R&jpur, Bhagwantpur, Th&nu and Bh&r&pur, preserves the recollec- 
tion of the course taken by the stream of traffic to and from the 
hills. Najib Kh&n died in 1770 and with him disappeared the 


*1 have grants of this Baja to Jilvesyar Mahfideo at Jilt an In 1725 j to Kja- < 
»lla Muni at Srinagar in 1734 « to Murli Manohar at Chandrapur! in 1745, and to 


i; v. Errr t * r-i 1 


holdings decided by Traill in 1818. Some hundreds of these oases have been 
-examined* but though older grants are mentioned. It is said that the originalaL 
were destroyed by the Gorkhdiia. ' * See Q&&, XL, 250, tor an aoccmnt aft*' 
; the rise and fall of the Bohilla power in the Du&b. * Mr. Shore tdwv 

ernme&t s 28th January, 1824. £ Memoir, 97*. * 
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prosperity of the Diin. Pradipt S&h was now an old man; and 
little inclined to undertake the task of gathering up the scattered 
threads of government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He 
died in 1772 and was succeeded by his son Lalat or Lalita S4h. 

Of Lalat SAh we possess a grant dated in 1779 bestowing lands 
on the temple of Nanda at Krdr in Dasoli 

Lalat S&h, 1772-80 A.D. , r . .. r „ . - 

• and another in the following year m favor 

of the Bhairava of Langdrgarh. He also took little notice of Dda 
affairs, which rapidly proceeded from bad to worse, so that from 
his inattention or as others say from his oppression of the Musal- 
m&n peasantry, the Ddn again became a wilderness. The influence 
of the Mahant of the Sikh temple became supreme and the seat of 
government was changed from Naw&da to the little town around 
the temple which now received and retained henceforth the name 
of Dehra. For many years now the Dun became the happy 
hunting-grounds of Gujar and Sikh marauders. In 1775, and 
again in 1783, the Sikhs swept through the valley, plundering, 
murdering and burning as they went. They never attempted to 
settle in the valley and in the latter year spared not even the 
louses clustering around the Gurudw&ra, though respecting the 
temple itself in which the inhabitants had stored their valuables 
for protection. The Garhw&l Raja was unable to afford the people 
protection or at least never appears to have tried to restrain the 
inroads of themarauders, and at last bought them off by an annual 
payment of Rs. 4,000 to their principal sarddrs. Forster 1 the 
traveller happened to be present when two Sikh tax-collec- 
tors appeared to receive the customary tribute. They foddered 
their horses with green barley torn from the standing crops, and so 
astonished was the Englishman with the awe in which they were 
held that he records the following characteristic note ' From 
the manner in which these men were treated or rather treated 
themselves I frequently wished for the power of migrating into 4 
the body of a Sikh for a few weeks.” Mr. Williams writes* Of 
this period "The raids of the Rajptits and Gfljars from SahA- 
zanpur did more mischief than the Sikh incursions. They wet# 
not petty enterprises of no greater dignity than common gang- 
robberies, b^tjregula# Invasions on a small scale, organised by men 

1 Travels* i, las, quoted by Mr. Williams in Memoir* too. 9 Ibid* ■ 
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of ockhsequence Who Were able to lead into the field miniature 
armies composed of horse and foot in due proportion. These were 
days when a Rajput or Gtijar chieftain could, at a pinch, muster 
one thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of 
the Dun were helpless, although they occasionally attempted re- 
prisals * * The banditti plied their trade through the two 

passes most used in the present century for purposes of peaceful 
traffic — those of Timli and Mohan. The defiles of K&nsrao and 
Hardwar were at first less frequented, but when the Kh&bar Gujars 
gained strength at the expense of the Fundirs, Raja R&mday&l 
Singh of Landhaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use 
and began to exercise his hereditary profession of robbery in the 
intervals between his graver occupations in the capacity of taluka- 
d&r. The GarhwAl Raja far too weak to attempt resistance sub- 
mitted to the necessity of handing over a few villages fcb each of 
the offending chiefs in jdgi?', on condition of their guarding each 
pass against marauders belonging to their own or other clans. In' 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pundir Raua, obtained twelve vil- 
lages with the hand of Lalat Sail’s daughter in marriage, and hiA 
son Bahadur Singh actually got the fiscal management of the Dfln 
in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to liis descendant Pitambar 
Singh. Ramdayal Singh obtained five villages and others^ were 
divided amongst the RAos of Kheri, Sakhrauda and RAipur in the 
Saharan pur district. 1 

The fights of the Garhwalis with the Kumaonis are noticed/' 
Jayakrit S£h, 1780- elsewhere, and on the murder of Dip Chan#* 
85 A,D ’ the friends of his family applied to Lalat 

SAh for assistance and after some hesitation he consented to inter- 
fere in Kumaon affairs. He .defeated the troops of the usurper, 
Mohan Singh at BAgwAli Pokliar in 1779 and permitted his son- 
Pradhuman to become Raja of Kumaon. Lalat SAh had four sons— 
jayakrit, Pradhuman, ParAkram and Prltam. Jayakrit Sah suc- 
ceeded his father in 1780, and of him we have grants dating from 

Pradhuman Sah, 17 * 5 - 1780 to 1785, In the latter year the invasion 

IfOiAD. 

celebrated as "the Joshiy&na” took place^ 
in whioh the Kumaonis swept through the country and occupied 

> Host of theao wore confirmed by the GorkhilliOnt wmr&uned by the " 
British after the conquest, T «. - 

73 
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Srinagar' tself, and Jayakrit SAh was murdered or according to 
others died of chagrin and fatigue. His brother Pradhuman unit- 
ed for a whole year the two countries under his personal sway, but 
harassed on the one hand by the pretensions of his brother ParA- 
kVara and on the other by the attacks of the party favourable to 
Mohan Singh, he abandoned Kuraaon altogether in 1786 "and took 
up his residence permanently at Srinagar. Here there was plenty 
of work to occupy bis talents and energy had he possessed any. 


Ghnlftm Kadir. 


The notorious GhulAm Kadir succeeded 1 his father Zabita 
Kh&n in 1785, and desirous of emulating 
the successes of his grandfather Najib 
Khan undertook the reduction of the chiefs that lay between him 
and the Siwaliks, who had taken the opportunity afforded by the 
recent troubles to declare their independence. In 1786, he invad- 
ed the DiSn and reannexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams des- 
cribes this second Rohilla inroad thus: — “ Accompanied by hie 
Hindu adviser Raja Muniy&r Singh, Ghuldm Kadir entered the 
valley from Hard war about the middle of the year. Fire and blood- 
shed marked his onward progress. Not content with sacking 
Dehra, he gutted the Gurudwara. Cow's blood profaned Ram 
Rfii’s holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
his contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smashing 
the Mahant’s cithern and reclining disdainfully on the couch where 
the saint breathed his last. It is an article of faith with many 
orthodox Hindus that God, as a punishment, smote the sacriligeous 
Naw&b with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 
nevertheless gave evidence of sound judgment by entrusting the 
administration of his easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Umed Singh, who served him most faithfully to the day of his 
death (1789) * * After the death of 
Glmlam KAdir, Umed Singh courted the 
friendship of Pradhuman S&b, to whom the district once more 
became nominally subject, but about three years later he betrayed 
bis new master to the Raja of Sirmor, who proclaimed his own 
government in the Dfin and, it is alleged, deputed a representa- 
tive to live at Pirtbipur. Pradhuman SAh had recourse to an 
alliance with the MarAthas, who glad of an opportunity for plunder 

1 G«,, II* ssi. 


Umed Singh, 
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hastened toJhis Assistance, but merely amused him and retired 
after a few skirmishes with the Sirmor troops, without effecting 
anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus enabled to maintain 
the authority of his new patron several years longer until the 
Garhwdl Raja again won him over to his side, giving him the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.” The result of this was a retransfer 
of the Dun to Srinagar about the commencement of the present 
century. Umed Singh was again preparing to prove a traitor 
when the Gorkhalis stepped in and seized the Dun amongst their 
conquests. 


Sikhs, Gujara. 


The valley all this time belonged to any one bold enough to 
enter it and strong enough to encounter the little opposition that 
could be made. Mr. Williams, writes: — "The Sikh incursions 
continued while the hungry Rajpdts and 
Gujars of Sah&ranpur emulated the activity ' 
of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred about the payment 
of blackmail, fifty or a hundred Panjabi troopers generally sufficed 
to sweep the country clear. The operations of the others were, as 
already noticed, sometimes conducted in a more ambitious style. 
Whatever slipped through the fingers of the professional spoiler 
fell into the hands of the official harpy. The avail, for the time 
being, was his own master and collected booty with all possible 
expedition, not knowing the moment when he might suddenly fall 
a prey to some other more influential or cunning than himself. 
The original owners retained few villages and almost all records of 
right perished.” Amongst the more notorious of these oppressors of 
the country the names of Hari Singh of Guler and son-in-law of 
Pradhuman Sah and that of Ramdayfil Singh of Landhaura stand 
out prominently, and between them the annual revenue was re- 
duced as low as Rs. 8,000 a year. In 1801 a Mar&tha invasion 
destroyed what little had been left and paved the way for the 
Gorkhdli invasion two years afterwards. Captain Hardwicke visited 
Garhwdl in 1796 and gives some account of the district in a 
description* of his journey from Khohdwira to Srinagar. His 
impressions of the people and country do not give one a high 
idea either of their condition or character. The smallness of the 


1 Memoir, io» : based on Mr. Shore's Beport, dated *8tb January, 18X4. 
* As. Bos., L, 800, Svo. ed. 
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villages that he saw along the road is remarkedby him ; they seldom 
qpnsisted of more than five or six huts, and he adds that a collec- 
tion of ten huts would be considered a large village, but what 
chiefly struck him in the villages themselves was " the appearance 
of uncleanliness, indolence and poverty.” Then as now the upper 
story of the house contained the sleeping and living apartments, 
whilst tho lower story was occupied by the cattle. The standing 
forces of the Baja consisted of some five thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were stationed at Srinagar and the remainder 
throughout the several parganas, to assist in the collection of the 
revenue and to garrison the frontier posts along the R&mganga. 
The troops were armed witii matchlocks or bows and arrows or 
with sword and shield, which last were evidently the established 
and favourite weapons of the country. There was no attempt at 
uniformity in dress or discipline and pay was seldom regularly 
distributed. The pay of the troops at Srinagar as well as that of 
many of the servants connected with the palace was met by orders 
on the different parganas, and Hardwicke notes that he met seve- 
ral dancing-girls and musicians “travelling perhaps twenty or 
thirty kos with an order on some zaminddr for three or four months’ 
arrears of pay.” Having brought the local history of GarhwAl down 
to the Gorkhali conquest, we may now return to Kumaon affairs. 

The decline of the Chand power commences from the accession 
_ , . ^ of Debi Chand, for although like his pre- 

decessors he made the usual military pro- 
menade into Garhw&l, the Garhwalis recovered their possessions 
in Badh&n and Lohba and even invaded the Baijn&th valley. A 
battle was fought near Banchula above the Baijn&th temple, in 
which the Kuro&onis were successful; Debi Chand then demanded 
back Srinagar, from the Brahman to whom it had been given by 
his father, and on the Brahman refusing to return the gift, attempt- 
ed to take the town, but was repulsed and driven back across 
the frontier. Debi Chand was a weak and irresolute prince and 
altogether in the hands of the advisers in power for the time being* 
In connection with his unsuccessful expedition against Srinagar, 
it is related that, like the king of France in the fable, be spread 
a quantity of carpets over a hill near bis encampment and calling 
the summit Srinagar marched with bis army to the attack, and in 
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commemoration of his bloodless victory called the place Fathpur, 
' The place of victory’ ! The treasury of the Chanda is said to hav£ 
contained at this time three and a half krors of rupees, or taking 
the rupee nominally as worth eighteen pence over two and a half 
millions sterling. The Raja's fingers burned to dispense the 
savings of his ancestors, and urged by his Brahman advisers, he 
resolved to make a name for himself which would last for ever by 
paying off the debts of all his subjects and then founding a new 
era when all were at ease and no one was in debt, to be called * the 
golden era.’ In this senseless undertaking he expended a kror 
of rupees without gaining his object and without improving the 
resources of his unthrifty subjects . 1 The greater portion of the 
money found its way into the coffers of the Brahman money- 
lenders, who thus found themselves possessed of the only thing 
wanting to complete their preparations for the struggle for power 
which soon commenced* At this time the Gaira Bishts, Mhnik 
and his son Puran Mall of Garhwhli origin were the principal advi- 
sers of the Raja, and through their influence he was induced to 
take a part in the political struggles going on in the plains. He 
was led to believe that the Raja of Kumaon was one of the greatest 
princes in the world, and taking the Afghan D&ud Khan into his 
service, supported one Shbir Shhh, a in opposition to the Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah Kh&n was sent from Dehli to take possession of 
Rudrpur and Khshipur and Debi Chand marched with his troops 
from Alniora to aid Daud Kh&n, who commanded the levies that 
held the plains parganas . 3 The Raja proclaimed his partisan 
Emperor of Dehli and met the imperial forces near Nagina with 
the intention of offering battle, but his wily Afgh&n general had 
received a bribe from Azmat-ul-lah Kh&n and before the battle 
commenced deserted the Raja with all his forces. The Kum&onis 


1 8ee p. 516, referring to the reputed treasures of the hill Rajas. The 
Nepil annals record that it was through a similar paying off of all the debts of 
the people that Vikram&ditya established his era: p. 418. * Rustam 

Alt in the Tdrikh-i- Hindi tells us that in 1786 A.D. “ a person having assumed 
the name of S6bir Shdh went to Kumaon and represented to the Raja of that 

E lace, whoso name was Debi Singh, that he was* one of the princes of the 
ouse of Timfir, and thus obtained repeated orders oh the functionaries below 
the hills at K&shipur and Rudrpur to the effect that they should give him a red 
tent, such as is usual for the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany 
him. Having carried those orders into effect they collected no less than mmrn 
Rohillas.” Shaikh Azmat-ul-lah Khdn, who was then governor of Moradabad 
and Sambhal, was sent to quell the insurrection and in a single battle overthrew 
the Rohillas. Douson's Elliott, VIII., 45. » Life of Hafia Bahmat 5 l m" 

Hamilton's Rohillas, p. 36. > . 
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were accordingly defeated and Daiid KbAn not satisfied with mere 
treachery actually made an attempt to seize the person of his master 
as a hostage for the payment of the arrears due to the troops, but 
in this attempt he failed. The Raja retreated to Thfikurdwara 
and pretending ignorance of Ddud’s treachery invited him to attend 
to receive his arrears of pay. Daiid obeyed and was seized with all 
bis followers and put to a cruel death, whilst the KumAonis fled to 
Almora. Debi Chand next found himself attacked on the east 
by Doti and on the west by GarhwAl. He made peace with Doti 
and entrusting the conduct of the war with GarhwAl to his generals 
retired to the village of Debipur in Kota, where ho had built him- 
self a pleasure-house. Here, whatever happened, he remained 
during a portion of the cold-weather months of the last three years 
of his reign to indulge in the delights afforded by the female 
apartments, and here in the year 1726 A.D. he was murdered by 
Ranjit Patoliya at the instigation of his treacherous ministers. 
MAnik Bisht gave out that the Raja had died suddenly of snake-bite, 
and in the absence of heirs assumed the entire control of the admi- 
nistration. The wives of the Raja became sati and the Bislits 
believed that they had now little to do except to enjoy the power 
which they had so criminally acquired. In reviewing the events 
of the reign of Debi Chand the most charitable conclusion to arrive 
at is that he became insane at certain seasons, and that he should, 
therefore, not always be held morally responsible for his actions. Like 
his immediate predecessors he was exceedingly liberal to the 
temples and the priests. We have five grants of land made by 
him during his short reign, two of which bearing date in 1722 
and 1726 A.D. respectively were in favour of the Jageswar temple; 
one dated in 1726 in favour of the Bhramaii temple ; another 
dated in 1724 io favour of the Nar Singh temple in Tikhdo, 
and a fifth in favour of the family of Prem Ballabh Pant dated in 
1725 A.D, 

The Bishts then set themselves to search for some one having 

* some connection with the Chand family 
A jit Chand, 1 7 26-20 A.D. . . * 

whom they might place on the throne and 

thus rule through him as nominal Raja. Narpat Singh, Raja of 

Katehir, lived at Pipali and had married a daughter of Gy&n Chand, 

of whom there was issue Ajit Singh, now grown to man's 
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estate. The choice of the Bishts fell on the young TMkur, who 
was called to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Ajit 
Chand. The Bishts now gave themselves up to the full enjoy- 
ment of their ill-gotten power : they plundered the people under 
the name of the Raja, and taking to themselves Birbhadra Joshi 
as k&mdar strictly kept the exercise of every semblanco of power 
in their own hands. We have but one grant made by Ajit Chand, 
and that is only fora small parcel of land in favour of the Srindthes- 
war temple in Giwdr in 1729 A.D. The female apartments of the 
Raja even were not safe from the licentious Bishts. Puran Mall 
formed an intrigue with a female slave of the inner apartments 
by whom he had a son, and to cover his crime brought a present 
to the Raja in honour of the child’s birth. But the Raja was not 
deceived and denied his paternity and refused the present. 
Alarmed lest the Raja had discovered the real facts of the case, 
the Bishts took counsel together and determined on his death, a 
resolution which was at once carried into action. The self-same 
night they were introduced by a confederate into the inner apart- 
ments and there murdered the unfortunate Ajft Chand and gave 
out that he had died suddenly from natural causes. This event 
occurred in the beginning of the year 1729 A D. The murderers 
again looked out for a puppet to place upon the throne and were 
bold enough to ask the Katehir chief, Narpat Singh, for a second 
sou, but the old Rdja knew that his elder son had been murdered 
and refused the proffered dignity, saying, “ My children are not 
goats that they should be sacrificed in this manner,” alluding 
to the practice of sacrificing kids at all festive and religious' 
assemblies in the hills. In default of the Katehiri prince, the Bishts 
had the hardihood to place the bastard son of the female slave 
on the throne as a son of Ajit Chand and with the name 
of Bdlo Kaly&n Chand, although he - was only eighteen days old. 
They proclaimed themselves as previously regents of the kingdom 
daring the minority of the young Raja, and in the insolence of their 
power issued grants in his name. Their triumph was short-lived. 
The Mar As and PhartiyAls for once united and sent messengers to 
the Mai of Doti to search for any of the members of ft&rdyan 
Chand’s family who had settled there. They discovered one Kal- 
y&nof that family living in great poverty and reduced almost to 
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till the ground with his own hands for a subsistence, and him they 
brought to Almora and installed as Raja under the name of Kaly&n 
Chand. 

Kaly&n Chand became Raja in 1730 A.D., and as was natural 

Kalrin Chand, 1780-47 set himself to punish the Bishts. Both 
AD. M&nik and Puran were killed with all 

their families. The wife of Puran was given to a Burba or head- 
man and was pregnant at the time and subsequently gave birth to 
a son Bairis&l, who loug afterwards received back his father's pos- 
sessions "from Sib Deo Joshi. The poor little Baja B&lo Kaly&n 
was given as a slave to a Musalm&n javelin-man who was attached 
to the court, and so ended the Bisht interregnum. But the poor 
man now grown rich had tasted blood and to secure himself from 
rivals sent executioners throughout the land to slay all who had 
any intensions to bear the name or be of the family of the Chands. 
From D&npur to Kota and from Pali to K61i Kumaon there was 
wailing throughout the land, for families who had only the bare 
reputation of being of Chand descent were killed or exiled equally 
with the few families of genuine Raotela origin. The Raja’s spies 
were present in every village and every house and family found 
enemies amongst those of their own household. The informer 
was rewarded with the lands of those he betrayed, and like in the 
old days of Musalm&n rule in the plains, when a contest occurred 
between Hindu brethren of the same faimly it was only neces- 
sary for one to apostatise to win his suit : so in Kumaon "in their 
good old days” it was only necessary for one brother to denounce 
the other, to obtain the whole inheritance. Worse than Rudra 
Chand in his old age, Kaly&n felt himself unfitted by education 
and experience for the position he filled, and with the low cunning 
bred of ignorance and suffering believed his system of espionage 
the highest effort of political sagacity. But the chiefs of his spies 
were in reality his masters and used him solely as the means 
for satisfying private vengeance, lust or cupidity. Plots existed 
without doubt, but many more .were fabricated and the pwt venu 
Raja of doubtful origin scarcely dared to breathe much less to eat 
or drink without the exercise of precautions which must have made 
bis life a burden to him. One day he learned from bis chief 
of police that a great Brahman conspiracy threatened his life and 
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in a paroxysip of fear ordered that all concerned shall be blinded 
and their Khasiya adherents should be executed. The result was, 
it is said, that seven earthen vessels filled with the eyes of Brah- 
mans were brought before him, whilst the bodies of scores of 
Khasyias filled the ravines of the Suwal and afforded food for 
many days to the jackals and the vultures. Bhawdni Pati P&nde 
of Bairti near Dw&ra is recorded as the leader in these persecu~ 
tions. 


Kaly&n next turned to the priests for assistance, and w;a have 
Cruelty to Himmat upwards of twenty grants 1 made by him 
Go8 * in - during his reign to them or to temples. Hist i 

favourite country residence was Binsar, where he built a temple to 
Mahftdeo, but he had little time for leisure, for the officers of Naw&b ' 
Mansdr AH KMn took possession of Sarbna and Bilharj, 
threatened the remainder of the Tarai. Kalyan Chaiid appointed 
Sib Deo Joslii his viceroy in the plains, and for some time this 
able officer made arrangements which put an end to the encroach- 
ments of the Oudh DarMr. During the Raotela persecution in the 
earlier years of the reign of Kalyan Chand, one Himmat Gos4in, # 
blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plains and now assembled 
a force of plainsmen and Kumaonis to attack the Raja. Kalyan 
Chand marched against them and defeated them near Kashipur 
and Himmat Gos&in retired to the court of Ali Muhammad 
Kh&n Rohilla at Aonla. Ali Muhammad did not forgot the 
murder of his patron D64d KMn, and when Himmat begged for 
asistance gladly promised his aid. Kalyan heard of this and feel- 
ing that his tyrannical conduct had created many enemies tried 
to reform his administration. He began by dismissing his old 
advisers and gave full power to Sib Deo Joshi of Jijh&r in the 


i ffhe following are the grants made by this Raja in order of date and which 
are still in existence in the Almora records : — 

Date* A>D. In favour of— 1 Data, A.D. In favour of— 


1781. Jageswar temple. 

- Ditto. » 

Z Ditto. »» 

" Briddh Kedfcr temple. 178 

„ Ganesh temple, Almora, 178 

" Ghatot-kaoha temple in Bisang If 3 

1788 . Family of Gangadatta Joshi. 174 

1788 . Bileswar temple, Champ&wat. 174 

Family of Kulomani Pande. 174 

n Family of Blshnadatta Jothi. 174 

8 lined Dali Chand by the RohiUa historians, 

74 


1784. Nagnith temple m Ch&rfil. - 

» Kshetrpal temple in Boriran. 

» Bhuraneswar temple in GanjrolL 

1785. Purnagiri in Tallades. 

1738. Ghatotkacha temple. 

If 37. Sft&la Devi temple in Baraun. 
1740. K&lika Sitala temple in Dw&ra. 

1744. Badrinith in Garhw&l. 

1745. Kod&rn&th in G&rhw&l. 

1746. Family of Debidatta Ohaudhri. 
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TarAi, to RAmadatta AdhikAri in the Kota BhAbar and to Hart 
Rim Joahi in Almora. He also bestowed lands on the families 
of his victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the 
remembrance of his cruelties. His position was now critical, 
having the forces of Oudh and Ali Muhammad KhAn opposed 
to him on his southern frontier; he had also to protect his 
eastern frontier, where the Doti Raja resented the exaltation 
of his former subject. Cunning and cruel, KalyAn despatched 
assassins into the Rohilla camp who murdered Himmat Q os Ain 
and his family, but this act of his bad an opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Ali Muhammad KhAn was enraged at the murder of a guest 
Rohilla inTttsioD, 174S- within his own camp and in 1743-44 A.D. 
44 A * D - sent a force of ten thousand men under 

the command of HAfiz Rahmat Khan, Fain da KhAn and Bakshi 
SirdAr KhAn to invade Kumaon. Previously Ali Muhammad 
made all arrangements for his plains possession during the absence 
of the force ; he also forbade any one to join the army that was 
not enrolled and collected stores and carriage of all descriptions at 
KAshipur for the use of the expedition. On his side eveiy- 
thing was done that could conduce to success, while on the other 
side, although Ram Datta AdhikAri sent timely notice to his 
master and Sib Deo asked for money and promised that if he got 
it, the Rohillas should not invade Kumaon, nothing was done by 
the miserly prince. KalyAn Chand was persuaded that Sib Deo 
wanted the money only to pay off his own debts, and though he 
made some feeble attempts to fortify the hill passes by stockades 
and broke down the few bridges that existed, he sent no assistance 
to his officers. The Rohillas defeated Sib Deo at Rudrpur and 
obliged him to take refuge in the fort of Barakheri, and HAfiz 
Rahmat, leaving a governor in Rudrpur, pursued the KumAonis and 
occupied Bijipur in pargana ChhakhAta on the outer range of 
hills below Bhim T41. The Raja alarmed at the success of the 
invaders at length sent a force to support Sib Deo and attack the 
Rohillas in Bijipur, but without a blow almost the KumAonis fled 
at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued by RAmgarh 
and Piura to the SuwAl river below Almora. Bakshi SirdAr KhAn 
being of advanced age remained in command of a party in the 
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Barakheri fort which commands the route from the plains by 
Bhim T&l, while Hifiz Rahmat proceeded to Almora, which he oc- 
cupied without opposition. Kaly&ri Chand fled to Gairsen near 
Lohba and entreated the protection of the Garhw&i Raja, with 
whom he was now at peace. 

The Musalmans then destroyed all the idols in the temples, 
A1 . . which they also defiled by the slaugh- 

ter of cows, sprinkling the blood on the 
altars. All the gold and silver idols and their ornaments were 
melted down and plundering expeditions were sent into the 
neighbouring parganas for the same purpose ; the noseless idols 
in Lakhanpur,' Dwara, Kat&rmal, Bhim T&l and Almora to the 
present day attest the iconoclastic proclivities of the Rohillas , 1 Ali 
Muhammad KMn was delighted at the successful result of this 
expedition and sent splendid presents to H&fiz Rahmat. During 
this time the old records were destroyed or lost and the few that 
remained were preserved in private families in distant portions of 
the province, so that on these alone have we been able to rely in 
drawing up this sketch of Kumaon history. Many of the Rohillas 
sickened and died from the effects of the climate, and though 
Ali Muhammad Khtm himself came and distributed largesses to 
his troops, they were utterly disgusted at their position and longed 
to return to the plains. 


Sib Deo brought up a force from Sarbna and occupied Kair&- 
Treaty with the Rohil- rau f° r a time, but eventually withdrew 
u# ' to his master at Gairsen. After Some time 

the Raja of Garhw&l agreed to assist the Kum&onis and the united 
forces marched eastwards and occupied Diinagiri and Dwftra. 
The Rohillas were in force in Kairdrau and attacking the. Hindus,* 
utterly defeated them and plundered their camp. They then 
threatened to seize Srinagar itself and thus brought the Raja to 
terms by which he agreed to pay down three lakhs of rupees on 
the part of Kaly&n Chand, and the Rohillas consented to abandon 
the country. The terms of the agreement 9 were carried out and 


1 The great temple of Jageswar ie said to have escaped owing to the Bohil- 
las having been attaoked by great ■ warms of bees. • In the life of Htfls 

Rahmat, the terms are said to be a tribute of Rs. 80,000 a year and an enffuremenfe 
not to a*elst Kalydn Chand, instead of whom another Baja was to beiatfUMgS 
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after a stay of seven months the Rohillas, leaving a small garrison 
in Barakheri, returned to the plains, much to the chagrin and 
disgust of Ali Muhammad Khan, who wished to make a .perma- 
nent occupation of the hill country, as he thought that it would 
afford him a safe asylum should anything go wrong with him in 
the plains. Kalyan Chand was escorted by Pradipt Sab, Raja 
of Garhwdl, to AJmora and at once set about repairing the da- 
mages committed during the Rohilla occupation. Three months 
afterwards, whilst pressed by the troops of Muhammad Shall, 
the Rohillas under Najib Kh&n strengthened the garrison of 
Barakheri and sent a small detachment by the Kosi and the 
K&li to penetrate into the interior and form a basis of support 
should the Afghan forces be obliged to retire to the hills for 
protection. In the beginning of the year 1745 A. D. Sib Deo 
attacked the main body of the Rohillas under Rajab Khan close 
to the Barakheri fort, and after an obstinate struggle compelled 
them to retire to the plains, and on hearing of this the other 
parties of Rohillas also retreated. The Hindus of Katehir at 


this time made complaints to the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
of the tyranny under which they suffered at the hands of the 
Afghans and Kalyan Chand also sent an envoy to Dehli for the 


same purpose. The Emperor promised redress and further urged 
by the Oudli jNawab, assembled a large army for the expulsion of 
the Afghans from Katehir and encamped at Sambhal. KalyAn 
Cband hearing of this event resolved to plead his cause in person, 
and as he had no money he borrowed the jewels of the Jageswar 
temple to offer as a present and set out for the plains. At R&mna- 
gar he met Sib Deo on his way back from Barakheri and took him 
in his train, which was increased at Kfishipur by a guard of honor 
.sent hi to by the Yazir Kumr-ud-din. The Raja was admitted 
•to an interview/ and though the extraordinary power of the 
Rohillas at this time was sufficient to awaken the jealousy and 
secure the intervention of the Imperial court, the representations 
of the Raja received further weight from the presence of twenty* 
two descendants of the old Hindu Rajas of Katehir, who headed by 

demanded justice on their oppre^ 
Bora Muhammad Shfih granted all that was asked for and is said 

1 *** lntcrTi * ir near Sambhal and the second at Garhmnkftesar. 
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to have given to Kaly&n Chand a fresh aanad for his plains posses- 
sions. 

On bis way back to Almora, Kaly&n Chand had an interview 
with the Vazir Kumr-ud-din near Garli- 
Quarrel with Oudh. muktesar and thanked him for his good 

offices ; unfortunately, however, the Oudh Naw&b was encamped 
close by, and as he was personally hostile to the Vazir, the Raja 
thought it politic not to pay a formal visit and merely sent his 
respects by an agent, an act which Mansiir Ali never forgave. 
Sib Deo was again invested with full authority in the plains and ; 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, but had not got so far as Sarbna when that paigana 
was occupied by the Oudh forces under the express orders of 
Mansur Ali Kh&n himself. Sib Deo wrote to the Naw&b, repre- 
senting that this tract had always formed an integral portion of 
the Kumaon territory and was also included in the sanad just 
granted by Muhammad Sh&h ; but without effect. He then had 
recourse to arms, and in a battle fought with Teju Gaur the Oudh 
chaklad&r was wounded and taken prisoner and remained for a 
whole year a captive in Oudh. Kaly&n Chand complained to 
the Emperor, who induced the Oudh Naw&b to restore Sarbna 
and release Sib Deo, who again assumed control of the adminis- 
tration and, to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Rudrpur 
and K&shipur and placed considerable garrisons in them, each 
under a separate governor. Sarbna, Bilhari and Dhaner were ) 
given in zamind&ri to a Barwaik family and the Tallades Bh&bar 
was handed over to the Luis of Kali Kumaon, both of whom 
exercised the police functions held elsewhere by the Herig and ' 
Mew&tis. Kaly&n Chand now became blind, a judgment of the 
gods, it was said, for his cruelty in blinding so many Brah« 
mans, and finding his end approaching summoned Sib Deo to 
Almora and formally placed him in charge of his young son, 
who was installed as Raja of Kumaon under the name of Dip 
Ofrand, with Sib Deo as regent at the close of the year 1747 
AJX 

Kaly&n Chand died early in 1748 A.D., and the same year saw 
the decease of both Muhammad Sh& h and 
Ali Muhammad Kb&n. With his dying 
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breath the old Raja again committed Sib Deo his son and 
family, entrusting to him all power and authority to be used and 
exercised on behalf of Dip Chand, and well was the trust fulfilled. 
Sib Deo gave eight villages to Jageswar in lieu of the money 
borrowed by Kaly&n Chand and, so far as was possible, restored 
all property which had been unjustly confiscated by that Raja. 
He appointed his own son Jaikishan as his deputy in Almora and 
again proceeded to the Tar&i, where he made his cousin Hari Ram 
Joshi governor of Kashipur, whilst he took up his quarters in 
Budrpur, and on Hari R&m neglecting his duties exchanged the 
offices and appointed Siromani Das, a Brahman of B&zpur, his 
deputy in K&shipur. At this time the Emperor called on all his 
subjects to send contingents to assist him against the Mar&thas, 
and Hari R&m and Birbal Negi were sent with a force of four 
thousand men to the Emperor’s support and took part in the battle 
of P&nipat (January, 1761 AD.) Sib Deo also sent his son 
Harakdeo Joshi to hold Najlbabad, while Najib-ud-daula was absent 
at P&nipat and there protected the Afghan’s household from the 
attacks of foraging parties of Mardtha horse. At P&nipat the 
Kumaonis were brigaded with their ancient enemies the Rohillas 
under H&fiz Rah mat, but both fought bravely together and the 
hill-men did good service, especially in the use of rockets and 
hand-grenades, with which they were familiar. After the battle 
the Emperor wished to see the Kum&oni leader and sent for 
him, but H&fiz Rahmat, being desirous that the interview 
should not take place, had previously sent off Hari R&m with 
presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition his own turban 
to exchange with Dip Chand and excused the absence of the 
bill-men to the Emperor, on the ground that he had advised 
them to return home, as they could not stand the heat of the 
plains. 

Little has been said of Dip Chand himself hitherto and little 
can be said of him ; he was a man of mild, 
weak temperament, generous and kind^ito 
a fault and beloved by all that came in contact with him. He 
was entirely in the hands of the priests, and we have more memorials : 
of his reign in the shape of grants of land to temples and to- 
favourites than , of any of his predecessors. Thirty-six of these 
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grants 1 exist in the Almora records alone and date from 1749 to 
1774 A *U. Tn the earlier years of his reign, he had ministers on 
whom he could rely, but when these failed him he was helpless. In 
the.$ear 1762 peace and prosperity reigned throughout his domi- 
nions. The lowlands were in a flourishing state and the Ku- 
maoni governors cultivated friendly relations with H&ftz Bab mat 
Kh&n, Najib-ud-daula and the Imperial governor of Moradabad. 
Sib Deo and Hari Ram remained in the plains and kept up a 
standing army there, consisting for the most part of mercenaries 
from Jammu, Nagarkot, Quler and Barhepura, who so protected the 
people that numerous immigrants sought the shelter of the Ku- 
maon authority in the Tarai. At this time the principal cultivators 
were the Tharus, Bhuksas, and Barwaiks, with a considerable 
admixture of settlers from the south both Hindu and Musalm&n, 
The only tax imposed was one-sixth of the produce and in un- 
favourable seasons even this was remitted. Hari Him was obliged 
to leave Rudrpur during the rains, hut Sib Deo remained all 
the year round at K&shipur. The M&r&s had now a long season 
of power and the Phartiy&ls resolved in some way or another to 
make a bold attempt for a share, as the Raja was practically ruled 
by whichever party should succeed in obtaining the nominal 
office of Diwan. They put forward Amar Singh R&otela as a 
competitor for the throne, but this nascent rebellion was quelled 
with a strong hand by Sib Deo. This brave old man had now to 

1 Tho following Is a list of these grants arranged in order of date and each 
will be found in Traill’s record of the investigation into the case to which it 
refers in the Almora records 


Date, A, D. /» favour of-~ 

1749. Badrin&th temple. 

1709. Ked&rudth temple. 

» Jageswar temple, 
ty Ditto. 

1753. Bdgeswar temple. 

1754 Family of Bishandatta Joshl. 

1755. Badrinith temple. 

* Briddh Jageswar temple 
i, Gananith temple in Bor&rau. 

1756. Family of Betiir&m Upreti. 

** n Briddh Jageswar temple. 

1 757. N4r6yan tempi e inLakhanpor. 
w Jageswar temple. 

i» F aniily of Bishandatta Joshl. 

1758. Jageswar temple. 

Pnnagiri temoie in Tallades. 

, m Finnath temple in Bordran. 

1759. Jageswar temple. 


Date , A*D In favour of— 

1759. Ndgndth temple. 

•« Ealika Devi in Gongoll. 

1760. Kedirn&th temple. •* 

»» tJdeswar templa in 861am. 

„ Family of Debidatta TiwarL 

1 763. Family of Jalrdm. 

1764. Kdlika Sitala temple In Dvira 

1765. Jageswar temple. . 

1766. Ditto. 

1 767. Bhimeswar temple at Bhhn T41. 

1768. Family of Gangadatta Joshl. 

1769. Family of Erishnanand Joshl. 

1 770. Family of Kddbapati Bhanddri. 

1771. Family of Rewadhar Joshl. 
1779. Family of Shlnsankar Tewirl. 

ft Kdlika temple in Gangoli. 

\ll*- Bh.lne.WM Umpl. in Boitnrn. 
1774. Family, ol Hamalftalll Ujwtt. 
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feel the ingratitude of his own near relations, for Jaikish&n Joshi, 
himself a Mara, joined by a number of PhartiyAls, went to the 
Garhwal Raja, Pradipt SAh, and induced him to invade Kumaon. 
Pradipt SAh came to Jhuuiyagarh, which was then in his posses- 
sion, and Sib Deo with the Raja occupied Naitbana in Patti Dora 
Palla close by. Sib Deo left Dip Chand at NaithAna and with 
the greater part of his force advanced and occupied Jaspur on the 
MAsi road, above the confluence of the Bino and the Ramganga. 
He then sent an envoy to the GarhwAl Raja demanding tho 
cause of his thus disturbing the peace of Kumaon. Pradipt SAli 
replied that Kalyan Chand was his brother and he looked on 
Dip Chand as his nephew/and that if Dip Chand wrote to him 
in the terms of such a relationship he would retire. This was 
practically asking that the Raja of Kumaon should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Garhwal. Pradipt Sah also demanded that the 
Ramganga should henceforth be considered the boundary between 
Kumaon and GarhwAl and threatened that if this were not granted 
he would seize the whole of Kumaon. Sib Deo agreed to the 
second proposal alone, but the GarhwAl Raja and his advisers were 
prepared for war and a battle was fought at Tanba Dhond, the hill 
above Udepur on the MAsi road in Patti Bichhla Chaukot, with 
the result that the GarhwAlis lost some four hundred men and 
amongst the prisoners was Jaikishan. The GarhwAl Raja fled to 
Srinagar and eventually peace was concluded on such satisfactory 
terms that Pradipt SAh exchanged turbans with both Dip Chand 
and Sib Deo. 1 

No sooner was the quarrel with GarhwAl settled than internal 

„ . . commotions arose in Kumaon itself which 

internal quarrels. 

ended in the assassination of the principal 
actors, and gave some excuse for the invasion of the Gorkhalis in 
1790 when Kumaon ceased for ever to be independent. Hari Rdm 
Joshi was always jealous of Sib Deo’s reputation and power. 
When first appointed to the command of the fort of KAshipur, he 
neglected his duty and permitted a low MusalmAn adventurer]!^ 
administer the district in his name and plunder the people as he 
liked. In consequence of this, Sib Deo exchanged offices with 

1 Ons of the Brahmans whose eyes had been put out by Kalyfn Chand, by 
name Kantn Josh!, fled to Garhwal and died there. His son Jsjranand was HOW 
sailed hack by Bib Deo and restored to the family estates. 
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Hari R&m, but the latter never forgot the slight put upon him by 
his cousin, and now took up arms against him. It is said that the 
cousins fought seven great battles, in two of which only Sib Deo 
claimed the victory. The seventh battle took place near the con* 
fluence of the Gag&s and the Dosdndhg5r at Bdns-ke-sira, and here 
Jair&m, son of Hari R&m, and the principal mover in the quarrel, 
with 1,500 men, lost their lives. Hari Ram at once gave himself 
tip to Sib Deo and both agreed to refer their quarrel to the arbi- 
tration of Hafiz Rah mat Kh&n, who obliged Hari R&m to give Sib 
Deo a bond that lie would ever afterwards faithfully obey him* 
Sib Deo was now, once more, de facto ruler of Kumaon; but he had 
mauy active and unscrupulous enemies who continually plotted 
against him, so that he was at length obliged to have recourse to 
measures of repression, which only increased the number of his 
enemies without ensuring his own safety. Foremost amongst the 
conspirators were the Phartiyals of Kali Kumaon. One of these, 
named Rai Mall, the Biirha or head-man of the village of Choki 
in Kali Kumaon, wrote to a friend in Kashi pur, telling him that 
should he organise a conspiracy against Sib Deo he might feel him- 
self certain of the support of the entire faction in Kali Kumaon. 
The letter, however, miscarried, and the plot was discovered. Sib 
Deo believed that there were others concerned in these plots, and 
hastening to Almora instituted inquiries which resulted in thte 
detection of a second conspiracy in which the Duniya Joshis were 
concerned. . He seized the ringleaders, and after a somewhat per- 
functory trial condemned them to death. The mode of execution 
adopted was singular and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enemies. He caused the prisoners to be brought 
to Bdligh&t above Bdgeswar on the Sarju, and there tied them 
up in sacks and hurled them alive into the seething whfrpool 
below the cliff. The news of this affair spread quickly through- 
out the province, checking for a time any overt act of disaffec- 
tion, but as surely increasing the efforts of those who worked 
i^liecret. Some remorse seems to have visited Sib Deo, for 
he released all the minor actors in the plots and sought to 
secure their allegiance by restoring their proparty to them. Rai 
Mall Biirha fled to Doth and his prominent partisans disappeared 
for a time. 


75 
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Murder of Sib Deo. 


Notwithstanding these plots, the power of Sib Deo seems to 
have been as great as ever, and village after 
village was granted to him by his grateful 
sovereign. Besides his estates in the Tar&i, he held Gangola-Koj- 
tuli in Malla Syunara, several villages in BArahraandal and small 
grants elsewhere. He now rearranged the administration at Almo- 
ra and set out for the plains which required his presence as he. had 
heard that the mercenaries from Nagarkot and elsewhere, who 
formed jthe garrisons of the forts in the Bhabar and Tarfii, were 
at the instigation of the Phartiyals clamouring for increased pay. 
Sib Deo advanced by forced marches to Kashipur, and there sum- 
moned those whom he felt would support him, but before any one 
arrived the soldiery rose in revolt and murdered Sib Deo and two 
of his sons. This event happened in the cold weather of 1764 
(11th of Pus, 1821 Sambat), and was followed soon afterwards by 
the death of Hari Rain. From this date the dependence of the 
plains on the Hill State may be said to have ceased and deter- 
mined, and from this period, too, internal commotions so distracted 
the highlands that there also merely the semblance of a stable 
government remained. Jaikishan succeeded his father as prime 
minister and vicerory, and continued to hold the reins of govern- 
ment for some two years and a half when a son was born to Dip 
Ohand. The mother of the boy, the Rani Sringar-Manjari, then 
acquired great influence over the Raja, and considering that in 
consequence of her being the mother of the heir to the throne she 
Bhould have a share in the government, intrigued with HAfiz Rah- 
mat KhAn Robilla to oust Jaikishan. It is said that Hafiz r Rab- 
mat, at the instigation of Jodha Singh Katehiri, his favourite ser- 
vant, and whose son was betrothed to a daughter of the Raja Dip 
Chand and therefore belonged to the Rfini’s faction, wrote to Jaikir 
shan and advised him to submit to the Rani. The result was thal 
Jaikishan threw up all his offices, and disgusted and disappointed 
left Almora to the R&ni and her friends. 

Mohan Singh, whom Batten calls “ the spuriously descended 
, Mohan Singh murders cousin of Dip Chand," and for whom the 
tbeBdnL chroniclers of his own party can give fco 

higher origin than that he was descended from a RAotela family of 
obscure descent who bad settled at Simalkba on the Ko?i». became 
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bakshi or head of the army. Kistian Singh, the Raja’s bastard 
brother, became prime minister, whilst Parmanand Bisht, the para- 
mour of the R&ni, was appointed viceroy, and Jodha Singh obtained 
the government of Kashipur. 1 Thus the R&ni’s party was com- 
pletely successful, but had hardly enjoyed their position for a year 
when the intrigues of Parmanand deprived Mohan Singh of his 
appointment. Mohan Singh fled to Rohilkliand, and his place was 
taken for a time by Parmanand and then by Jaikishan and Harak 
Deb. In the meantime Mohan Singh, through the assistance of 
Dtindi Kh&n, of Bisauli, who was jealous of the power and influence 
exercised by Hafiz Rahmat Khan in Kumaon affairs, assembled a 
force of Rohillas and hillmen, and, eight months after the expulsion 
of Mohan Singh, captured Almora and the persons of the Raja and 
R£ni. According to other accounts, Mohan Singh was invited to 
Almora by the sons of Sib Deb, and the R&ni once more entrusted 
to him the office of bakshi on his swearing fidelity to Dip Chand 
and his family* However this may be, Mohau Singh so firmly 
established himself as head of the government that he was able to 
put to death his enemy Parmanand Bisht with impunity. Em- 
boldened by this success, and believing that the RAni was still 
plotting against him, he shortly afterwards entered the women’s 
apartments and seizing her by the hair of her head flung her out 
of the window and killed her. Thus, like Jezebel of old, the RAni 
Sringar-MunjarL perished a victim to her own self-indulgence 
and desire for power. 


B&fiz Rahmat Kh&n hearing of the State of affairs in Kumaon, 
and finding that his old friend Dip Chand 

Barak Deb Joalil. , _ 

was now only a puppet m the hands of 

designing adventurers, sent for the sons of Sib Deb and counselled 

them to make some attempt to recover the power once exercised by 

their family. Aided also by Kishan Singh, who had fled from 

Almora on the murder of his friend the R&ni, the Joshis enlisted 

a tmraerous following with which they invaded Kumaon and 


expelled Moban Singh, who sought safety at first with Z&bita Kh&n 
and then with the Oudh Naw&b. Dtp Chand was so pleased- with 


» See report of Mr. W. Fraser in the records of the Commissioner of 
Kumaon i Government to the Hon’ble E. Gardner, dated Stn4 November* I e 1 4 
* This scoount is hardly correct, as the Interests of the sons of Sib Deb Wet* 
than and ever bfterwAide opposed to those of Mohan Singh. 
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the change that he desired to confer t-hlf two principal posts in the 
administration 5n the Joshi brothers with Kishan Singh as viceroy, 
but Jaikishan refused to serve with Kishan Singh, and thus it 
became necessary again to place the two offices of prime minister 
and head of the forces in the charge of one person. Harak Deb 
accepted this position and appointed as his deputies a Bisht of 
Chapuwa and Lakshmipati Joshi. The Bazpnr Brahman Siro- 
mani Das, now Diw&n Siromani Dos, who had aided in the attack 
on Mohan Singh, was confirmed in his appointment of governor of 
Kashiptir, with a grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated 
jdgtr 4jf Mohan Singh. Manorath Joshi, son of Hari Ram, was 
made sard&r of Rudrpur, and once more a certain semblance of 
order and good government began to make itself manifest in the 
administration of public affairs both in the plains and the hills. 
Shortly afterwards Siromani D6s died and was succeeded by his 
son Nandram, who, with his brother Har Gobind, was resolved, 
should an Opportunity occur in the present unsettled state of 
affairs, to carve out for themselves, as their neighbours on all sides 
were doing, an estate which they might, perhaps, be able to trans- 
mit to their children. They called for still more recruits from 
Nagarkot, and also enlisted a large number of the roving mer- 
cenary bands which the wars in the plains had created, and who 
were only too glad to accept service where fighting and plunder 
might be expected. ; 


At this time Mohan Singh wrote to both Jaikishan and ljto|ralc 
Mohan Singh returns to Deb asking for forgiveness ant^&ggujg 
Almoia. them to allow him once • m6 re rd jeai 

to Kumaon. He had, moreover, induced many of the fixore 
ential men, disgusted as they were by the conduct of *&ish»a 
Singh, to join in asking for his recall, and though Harak Deb 
merely sent a courteous but evasive reply, Jaikishan was impru- 
dent enough to invite this arch dissembler hack to Kumaon^ 
On his way to the hills, Mohan Singh visited Nandr&m at KAshi- 
pur and promised, in return for his assistance, to confirm that 
traitor in the government of the plains. On arriving at Almora. 
Mohan Singh almost at once a«sumed control of the adminis- 


tration, apparently with the consent of both Jaikishan attd 
Harak Deb, who remained in office and assisted by their counsel 
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in (he management of allWirs. In the course of these consulta- 
tions Jaikishan proposed that the Tar&i should agpin be brought 
under the rule of Kumaon, and that an effort should be made 
to expel Nandram, and in this resolution he was apparently 
warmly supported by Mohan Singh who offered to supply him 
with men and money for the expedition. Mohan Singh, however, 
wrote secretly to Nandr&ra, advising him to hold out and promis- 
ing his aid should it be required, so th-it when Jaikishan reached 
the plains he found a strong force ready to oppose him posted at 
Halduwa between Chilkiya and Kashipur. Jo the tight that took 
place Jaikishan was worsted with the loss of the brother Of Dip 
Chand who had accompanied the royal forces. Mohan Singh 
gained many advantages by this movement. The Joshi brothers 
were now separated, and means were found to make Almora so 
uncomfortable for Harak Deb that he was glad to take refuge in 
Pali. The unfortunate Raja himself wad now alone and helpless 
in the hand of his gaoler, who sent him with his two sons, Udai 
Chand and Sujan Singh Gosain, to the State prison of Sirakot. 
Mohan Singh believed that the time had come when he might 
throw off all semblance of submission and loyalty and look after 
his personal aggrandisement alone, but resolved first of all to 
secure his position at Almora. For this purpose it was necessary 
to paralyse the influence of the Joshi brothers, and this could 
best be effected by the death of one or both. Mohan Singh 
Acooi^ingiy proceeded to Kumkhet., a village on the southern face of 
the range in parganah Kota, and, under pretence of concerting 
attack* on Nandrdm and the rebels in the plains, invited 
^ptjsliaa to attend him. The Joshi at first refused, but overcome 
l>y the violent entreaties and protestations of Mohan Singh, 
'Murder of Jaikishan and at yielded and came to Kumhket. 
Dip Chand. Mohan Singh invited the unsuspecting 

victim into his tent and engaged him in an interesting and 
apparently friendly conversation, in the midst of which, at a 
prearranged signal, assassins entered and murdered Jaikishan. 
Mohan Singh then proceeded to Almora and seized Harak Deb r 
who had incautiously returned there, and would have murdered 
him also had not Lai Singh, Mohan Singh's own brother, inter? 
posed and induced him to commute the order to one of perpetual 
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imprisonment. Dip Ohand and his two sons now died suddenly in 
confinement at Slrakot, and there c^tn be little doubt t but that 
their murder also must be added to the catalogue of crimes com- 
mittedhby the usurper. The tradition runs that the food supplied 
to the unfortunate prisoners was so bad in quality and so insufficient 
in quantity that they died of starvation, though violence also is 
said to have been resorted to. This event took place at the close 
of the year 1777 A. D. 

Mohan Singh now proclaimed himself Raja under the title 
Molian Singh (Chand) of Mohan Chand and assumed all the 
1777-7® A. D. insignia of a rightful ruler at his instal- 

lation. We have ten grants of land made by him during the 
years 1777-78 A.D., which show that lie was as anxious as 
any of his predecessors to purchase the protection of the gods. 1 
He appointed his brother L&l Singh and Madhusudan Pande of 
Patiya to the chief offices of the state and wrote to Nandr&m in 
the terms of their agreement that <c now the hills are mine and the 
lowlands of Kashipur are yours, let Gularghati be our boundary.*" 
But Nandr&tn sought for some better authority than that of an 
usurper and proceeded to Lukhnow and offered the whole of the 
low country to the Naw&b, agreeing to hold from him as lessee 
( ijrdraddr ) and to pay a considerable sum as revenue. The 
Naw&b nothing loth accepted the gift and directed his officers on 
the frontiers to assist Nandr&m in all his undertakings and further 
appointed him his Amil for all the low country. Being thus sup- 
ported Nandram resolved to extend his possessions and instigated 
Mohan Singh to demand from Manorath Joshi, who still held 
Rudrpur, his entire submission to the de facto ruler of the Hill Stated 
The Joshi indignantly refused and prepared to attack both Mohan 
Singh and his ally Nandr&m, but was persuaded by the latter that 
he was in fact a secret enemy of Mohan Singh, and that if they 
joined their interests their united forces could easily overpower 
the usurper; and now that all the Chands were dead, the Joshis 

' * These grants In the order of date are as follows *— • 

Date A.D. /» /user o/— Date A, D. In favor of — 

1777. J ages war temple. 1777. Bhuvaneawar temple in Gangoli. 

Do. Ditto. 177$; NAgnAth temple In ChArAL 

l>o. 8itala Defei temple in Athftgnli. Do Kapilcawar temple in D6g. 

Do. Family of Radhapati BhandAri. Do. K allka temple in Gangolf 

Do. Family of Husain Bakab. Do Bhatneawar temple in BorArau* 
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ltaight succeed to the throne of Kumaon. Manorath was credulous 
enough to trust these statements, and with a slight escort pro- 
ceeded to B&zpur to meet Nandr&m, where he was treacherously 
murdered with all his followers, and Nandrtun took possession of 
Rudrpur in the name of the Naw&b. , Thus passed away for ever 
even the nominal authority of the Hill State over the plains par- 
ganas. Nanakmatha and Bilhari were at this time supposed to be 
mortgaged to the Fath&ns of Bareilly and with Sarbna also fell 
into the hands of the Oudh Naw&b, 1 who remained suzerain of the 
Tar&i until the British occupation in 1802 A, D., when Sib Ldl, 
nephew of Nandrdm and son of Har Gobind, was found in possession 
as farmer, Kilpuri alone remained for a time in the hands of 
Kumaoni landholders, but this also had to be yielded up to the 
Nawdb’s agents. 

No matter of general interest belongs to the local history of the 
Tar&i during the period between the accession of Nandram to the 
management and the British occupation. Mr. Batten’s account of 
the administration of the Tardi during this time partially explains 
the causes of its diminished prosperity in modern times, of which 
some account will bo given under the District notice, Mr. Batten 
considers that on the whole the rule of the Oudh Nawdb in the Tardi 
was beneficial, but chiefly from a negative point of view. He goes on 
sa y — « The bad government of districts naturally more adapted 
Native administration for culture and habitation drove large colo- 
of the Tar&i. nies 0 f people from the south to a region 

where the back-ground of the forest and the hills could always afford 
a shelter against open oppression; where the nature of the climate 
was not such as to invite thereto the oppressors into whose handd 
a. whole fertile and salubrious land had fallen, and where also on 
this very account the rulers who did exist found it their interest 
to conciliate and attract all new-comers. The management of the 
territory in question by Nandr&m and Sib Ldl is generally well 
spoken of, except in tbe matter of police, but even in this latter 
respect the mismanagement was not more injurious to society than 
the state of affairs in regard to the forest banditti became in times 
not far distant from our own* I believe that it may be confidently 
stated that, at the commencement of the British rule in Rohilkhand, 
1 Hum obaoesft never affected the upper part Imown st tfct Bbiba*. v 
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there existed in the Tar&i a greater number of inhabited spoftfl 
than there existed 30 years afterwards in the same tract ; that 
more and more careful cultivation was visible in every direc- 
tion; that*the prairie, if not the forest, had retreated to a greater 
distance; that the gills or canals for irrigation were more frequent 
and better made; that more attention was paid to the construction 
mad management of the embankments on the several streams ; and 
that, finally, on account of all these circumstances, the naturally bad 
climate, now again deteriorated had somewhat improved. While 
recording this statement, I must not omit to add that I myself 
possess no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; 
but that I write under the influence of almost universal oral testi- 
mony supported, nevertheless, by this circumstance, viz ., that the 
revenue statistics of the tract under discussion shew a des- 
♦cending scale in regard fo the income of the State, a product 
which, under general rules, „ bears an approximately regular pro- 
portion to the prosperity of a country 

“I must not omit to mention the fact that the Bhuksa and 
Street of earlier settle- Th&ru tribes are extremely migratory in 

* me fits. their habits, and are peculiar in requiring 

at their several locations more land for their periodical tillage, 
than they can shew under cultivation at one time or in one year. 
To these tribes is in a great measure now left the occupation of the 
Tar&i territory; so that now (1844) for every deserted village, 
there may be perhaps found a corresponding newly cultivated one, 
within the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene, 
where under the present system no room for contemporaneous > 
.cultivation is supposed to exist; the periodical waste or fallow also, 
in that peculiar climate presenting as wild and jungly an appear* 

- ance as the untouched prairie. In the times, on the contrary, 
which I have advantageously compared with our own, the fickle 
and unthrifty races whom I have named were not the sole occu- 
pants 'of the soil ; all the number of contemporaneous settlements 

* was therefore greater, and the extent of land required fdr each was 
less. I therefore come round in due course to the next fact (the 
obverse of that firsi tftated) that as bad government in the ordi** 
narily habitable parts -of the country introduced an extraordinary 
number of ploughs into thfe borders of the forest-tract, so the 
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^ca^saion ol theBrttlirh nle, by affording a good government to 
Btabrilkbcmd, re-attracted the agricultural resource to that quarter, 
and proportionately reduced the means of tillage in the Tariff 
Such is my general position, but local circumstances alscradded 
to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on my part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode 
of settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule ; to 
(he disputes, in and out of Court, concerning samindAri rights, be- 
tween Sib LAI and Lai Singh ; and) again, between the latter and 
his nephew Mahendta Singh’s family; to the continued bad police 
management ; and perhaps more than all to the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of the English revenue officers, who were scared away from the 
tract by the bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally 
attracted thither by its facilities for sport In fact, the sum of the 
whole matter is in my opinion this : that, even long neglect in other | 
quarters can by a change of system be speedily remedied ; hut that*> 
in the peculiar region of whigh we are treating, a very brief period, 
of neglect or bad management is sufficient to ruin the country.*’ 


% Mohan Singh, as might be expected, signalised bis accession hy 
BII Jlf , , the persecution of all the friends and rela- 

tionB of Sib Deb, and obliged them to 
abandon Jtumaon and fly to the plains. Lakshmipatr Joshi, once 
a deputy of Harak Deb, was murdered at the deoddr tree neAr 
Almora whilst on his way to pay his respects at the palace* and a 
complete reign of terror ensued. Both the Baja qf Doti and the , 
Baja of QarhwAl were unwilling to allow this stat&hf things to 
continue, and entered into correspondence with Harak Deb, who 
was still in prison, and the discontented generally ill Kumaou*^ 
Lalat SAh, who was then Raja of QarhwAl, first toot the field and 
advanced by^Lohba to DwAra with a considerable^ force under th# 
command of Prempati Rumariya.* Mohan Singh, distrustii^ihU 
own influence with the troops, sent his brother Lai Singh 
the GarhwAlis, and calling Harak Deb before4um begged him, to 
go and figh* against the ancient enemy of their connfry and that 
he should in reward be restored to his offices and lands. Harak; 
Deb gave a seeming acquiescence* but had hardly time to prepare 
himself when intelligence was received of the utter defeat of the 
KumAonia at Pokhar (4779^ A.D.) Mohan 

.. ’ - 76 :.‘r. ■ . 
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hearing the news resolved on flight and desired Harak Deb 
accompany him, but the latter refused and the usurper fled alone 
. by Gangoli and the KAli to Lucknow and thence to Faizultah 
KhAn of RAmpur, where he was eventually joined by LAI Singh 
and others of his adherents. Lalat SAh sent for Harak Deb, and 
owing to his counsels placed a son of his own named Pradhaman 
on the throne of the Chands under the title of Pradhaman Chand. 1 

Pradhaman Ohand appointed Harak Deb, Jayanand and Ga- 
dhadhar Josliis to the principal offloes and 

Pfftdhamaa, 1779-88 A.D. , , 

would, doubtless, have made a permanent 
impression on the country had the people really desired a stable 
government, bnt they were now too much acoustomed to revolu- 
tions to believe that any efforts of theirs could establish a firm 
peace. Lalat Sah died and was succeeded by his eldest son Jayakrit 
5 >r Jaikarat Sah on the throne of GarhwAl, and between the two 
brothers quarrels soon arose. The GarhwAl Baja demanded an 
acknowledgment of his seniority by right of birth, which the Ku- 
maon Raja refused to give, on the ground that Eumaon had never 
acknowledged the supremacy of GarhwAl, and that he was bound 
to support the dignity of the throne to which he had succeeded. 
In the meantime, Harak Deb wrote to Faizullah Kh&n and beg- 
ged him not to assist Mohan Singh in his designs, and received an 
assurance that the Pathans would not connive at any attempts on 
Kumaon. The Nawab also promised not to afford any aid or coun- 
tenance, but desired that some means of subsistence should be pro- 
vided for the exiled family, a request which was at once complied 
‘ with, but as promptly declined. Mohan Singh, despairing of suc- 
cess, then went on a pilgrimage, and at Allahabad met the leader 
of a fighting body of religious mendicants known as NAgas, arid 
promised him the plunder of Almora if they assisted in the inva- 
sion of Kumaon. The NAga leader consented and with 1,400 men 
under four Mahants proceeded to the hills. They entered Ku- 
jpao,n by the Kosi, and, under pretenoe of being pilgrims on their 
way to Badri nAth, got as far as the confluence of the SuwAl and the 
Kosi before their real character was discovered. Harak Deb then 

•f 

i We bare three grants made by Pradhaman Chand daring hit abort reign 
|n Rumaon t— One dated in 1781 A D,, in favour of she family of Krishnanand 
Joahii another dated in 1788 A.D., In favour of the family of Benirfm Upreti, 
and a thirl dated in 1784 A LL, in farour of the family of Kewadhar and Balfck 
§k*n Joshla. : ; v; 
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posted his forces at Charalekh, and sending a present of money to 
the N6gas asked them to retire, but urged by Mohan Sigh they 
attacked the Kum&oni forces and were totally defeated, leaving 
seven hundred of their dead in the ravines of the Kosi. 1 

The episode in no wise allayed the jealousy that existed be* 

_ , , . , tween the two Rajas : and now the elder 

brother, urged by his advisers, considered 
that he had claims to the entire sovereignty of the two kingdoms, 
and even intrigued with the exile, Mohan Singh, Harak Deb saw 
the evils that would certainly accrue from this estrangement and 
went with a strong escort towards Garhwal and requested that 
Jayakrit SAh would grant him an interview with the object of 
settling the questions in dispute. The GarhwAl Raja declined the 
interview and would not believe in the sincerity of Harak Demand, 
perhaps, he was right, for when he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to v 
surprise hi mj he found himself opposed to a force which defeated 
bis troops and obliged him to seek safety in flight. So hardly 
pressed were the GarhwAlis in the pursuit that the Baja sickened 
and died; 8 and the Kum&oni troops, plundering and burning every 
village on their way and even the sacred temple of Dewalgarh, 
entered and took possession of the capital, Srinagar. To the pre- 
sent day, this raid into Garhwal is known as “ the Joshiyana. 1 * 
ParAkram SAh, another brother of Pradhaman, had previously pro- 
claimed himself Baja of Garhwal, and though Pradhaman at first 
played him off as a possible rival to Jaikarat, he now resolved to 
enter GarhwAl and assume possession of the throne. He at first 
wished to leave ParAkram in Kumaon, but the latter declined, prefer* ? 
ring GarhwAl, but was easily reduced to obedience, for the whole" 
country was against him, 8 but remained too long away for his 
interests in Kumaon. Although Harak Deb did everything that 
man could do to strengthen his position! the natural enemies of his 

‘ Hence the proverb i— 

Joyi ka bdbu ho haiak ( f t uj kyd dhatiyo chtyo. 

Meaning, what business had the jogi’s (mendicant) father in the army Y A 
proverb now often applied to those that meddle in other people's affaire. 

» 8otne say that he was assassinated by the express orders of Harak Deb. 

* The following rhyme was applied o the weak a. tempt* of Parikratn S&h 
to obtain possession of Garhw&l t— * 

«• Kq Idta kdtha barta o ann kdl<t tu 
Attala /e par w«d daut dana tu.* 9 

Meaning, " speak, O dumb one, listen deaf one thou ; the blind hath stolen the 
•tors, seek the guard you/ 1 
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race were too powerful for him. From the south came NandrAmt 
from the eastern districts, Mohan Singh and LAI Singh, and a 
GarhwAli contingent was added by ParAkram SAh, and all united 
near the Naithana fort in Patti Dora Talla of PAli where Harak 
Deb lay awaiting reinforcements. None came, however, and many 
of his followers deserted him, as they did not care to fight for a 
Raja who was a GarhwAli in heart and cared more for Srinagar than 
for Almora. Harak Deb was defeated and fled to the plains- and 
thus ended the GarhwAli domination in 1786 A.D. 

Mohan Singh was again supreme 1 at Almora, and being hard 
Restoration of Mohan pressed for money to pay his levies, plunder- 
Biogh, 178S 88, A.D. e( j country all round. In KAli Kumaon 
be is said to have extracted four lakhs of rupees from MArAs and 
FhartiyAls alike. Hence the proverb : — 

“ Charo Jekdi gay a chakura, Jehala pura mush bhaya k4ra.” 


u The chakfir eat up the food, but both he and the wagtail were 
caught in the trap.” 


Harak Deb applied in vain for assistance from GarhwAl and 
was answered only by empty promises. In fact, it is doubtful whe- 
ther at this time Pradhaman Sah held the reins of government in 
GarhwAl, for Mohan Singh is said to have now formed an alliance 
with ParAkram SAh by which both agreed to rule in their respec- 
tive kingdoms, of which the boundaries were defined, and that Prad- 
haman SAh retired into private life. Relying on his own resources 
Harak Deb recruited a force in Barhepur in the plains and invaded 
Kumaon again. He reached HAwalbagh and met the forces of 
Mohan Singh in battle between Sitoli and Railkot, with the result 
that the usurper was defeated and taken prisoner with his brother 
LAI Singh, whilst his eldest son, Bishan Singh, was killed. LAI 
Singh was released and pardoned, but the conqueror took Mohan 
Singh to a small dharmsAla near the temple of NArAyan TiwAri 
below Haridungari, and there slew him in expiation of his numerous 
crimes. This event occurred in the year 1788 A.D. Mohan Singh’s 


1 We have eight grants of land made 
Date , A. D. In fav ur of—* 

1786. BAgeswar temple. 

1787. Ditto. 

1767. Bhairab temple in Almora. 

1788. BAgeewar temple. 


by Mohan Singh during this period s — 
})ale % A. On In favour of — 4 

1788. Bhairab temple in Almora. 

„ Kaghun A i h temple in Almora. 

»» BadrinAth temple. 

»> Vabaaee war temple in SAlam . 
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fon, Mahendra Singh, fled to R&mpur and Harak Deb again entered 
Almora as master. He at once wrote to Pr&dbaman Chand, inviting 
him to come to Kumaon and take possession of the vacant throne ; 
but mindful of his sufferings and the uncertain tenure by which he 
held the country before, the Raja wisely enough refused to comply, 
and thus Kumaon was for a time without a master. 

This state of things did not last long, for Harak Deb knew well 
Bib Singh (Chand), 1788 that though he might rule in the name of 
some Chand, he could never hope to found 
a dynasty himself. He, therefore, sent for one Sib Singh, a R&otela 
said to be descended from Udyot Chand, and installed him as 
Raja under the name of Sib Chand. From the accession of Pra- 
dhaman Chand up to the conquest by the Gorkh&lis the entire pow- 
er of the State was vested in the hands of the Joshis and their ad- 
herents and is known amongst the people as * the Joshyal” but 
this time, however, they had not an opportunity for establishing 
their government firmly in Almora before L 61 Singh with the 
asistance of Faizullah Kh&n of R&mpur invaded the hills. A bat- 
tle was fought at the Dharmsila village near BMm Tal in which 
Oadadhar, the Joshi leader, was slain and his forces were routed* 
They all then fled towards Garhw&l for assistance, and Lai Singh, 
passing through Almora, pursued the retreating Joshis as far as 
Ulkagarh in Garhw&l, where Harak Deb made a successful stand 
and again assuming the offensive, drove his enemies to Chuk&m 
on the Kosi. In this action he was aided by a Garhwali contin- 
gent sent by Fradhaman Sah. But, on the other hand, a second 
Garhw&li contingent, sent by the Raja’s brother Par&kram S&h, now 
assisted L&l Singh, who was thus enabled to take the field once 
more. Harak Deb retired with Sib Singh to Srinagar, where Pra- 
dharoan Sah resided whilst Par&kram S&h, always obstinate, un- 
steady and unreasonable, supported the pretensions of L&l Singh’s 
party and agreed to place the son of Mohan Singh on the throne 
of Kumaon in return for a subsidy of one and a half lakh of rupees, 
thus apparently acting in direct opposition to his brother’s policy. 
It is very difficult indeed to understand Garhw&li politics at this 
time. We see the brothers Pradhaman and Parakram arrayed 
as partisans on opposite sides and sometimes living in amity 
together at Srinagar and sometimes in arms against each other ; and 
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Dow whilst Pradhaman Sah gave shelter to the exiled Jfoshis, Pu- 
r&kram accompanied their enemies to Alrnora and assisted in tfi*; : 
installation of Mahendra Singh, the son of Mohan Singh, 4 a# Rajja; 
of Kumaon under the title of Mahendra Ohand in 1788 A.D, m v> 

Lai Singh took the place of Harak Deb and united in htsN&vxi 
Maheodr* Singh (Chand), person all the chief offices of fhe State. 1 " 
1788-90 A.D. |j e took a n active part in the persecution * 

of the Joshis and drove many of them into exile, others were unV 
prisoned and some of the prominent members were executed 
real or fancied offences. Parakram S&b, too, so used his influence 
in Garhw&l that Harak Deb fled to the plains and sought the pro- 
tection of Mirza Mehndi Ali Beg, Subahdar of Bareilly, on bejialf 
of the Nawab, but L&i Singh anticipated the result of the JFoshi 
intrigues in that quarter by presenting himself in person (1789f 
before the Naw&b of Oudh whilst he was hunting in the jungles at 
Khera near Huldw&ni and claimed the protection of the Oudh 
darb&r for Mahendra Singh, who he said had always been their ally 
and had willingly acknowledged Oudh as owner of the Tarai. 
Before, however, proceeding further we must turn to Nep&i and 
briefly trace the rise of the GorkMli power there. 

* As »o much has been said about this family, we shall now give the genealo- 
gical tree. Mr. Batten calls Mohan Singh •• the spuriously descended cousin of 
Din Cliand .*■ anl Mr. Fraser in his report to Government, in 1814 tra es the 
descent of the family from Fail a r Singh, the offspring of Biz Bah&dur Chand 
by a dancing woman : to whose son. Hari Singh, were legal issue Mohan Singh 
and Lai Singli Under the quasi caste name of Raotela are included both the 
legitimate and illegitimate junior members of tho Chand laraily, and but little 
distinction was ever made in the hills between the lawful and illegitimate mem- 
bers of a family. Even Harak Deb allowed Mohan Singh to be a descendant 
** though illegally and basely ” of the royal line, and as such it appears to ms * 
that he would, according to the hill custom, be considered a Kaotela, or one 
sprung from the royal stock. Baz Bah idur Chand. 

Fahar Lingh. 

I ’ 

Hari Singh. 


Mohan Singh 
Mahendra Singh. 
Fartlb Singh, 


Lil Singh. 
Gnm£n lungk 
Bhiurij kingh. 


Nanda Singh. 

I *V" 

Bhzm Singh. 

The elder branch fs represented by the Government pensioner at Alinora. and 
the younger branch by Shturrfj Singh now of K&shipnr.ahd created^ Raja-by* 
the British Gov rumen*. Tlie claims of both were definitely dismissed in Baaiglfe 
to Government No. 35, dated May 4th, 1821* 
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, The Gorkh&lis. Ram Bah&rfur invades Kumaon. Invasion of Garhwtfl. Chi- 
jtfese attack Nep&i. Attempts by the family of Lai Singh to recover Kumaon. 
Oorkhili administration of Kamaon. Ran Bahadur retires to Benares. Harak 
Deb. Ran Bahadur returns to Nepal. Garhwal and the Dfi n under tho Gorkhfi- 
lis \ their punishment on defeat. Gorkhalis in Kumaon, their forces and the 
administration of justice. Causes of the Nepal war. Aggressions on the Go- 
rakhpur frontier. Fruitless negotiations. Butwal. Opening operations of the 
-War* Invasion of the Dun. Katanga. From the fall of Katanga to the inva- 
sion of Kumaon. Mr. Gardner appointed to political charge. Annexation de- 
termined on. Preparations for the invasion of Kumaon. Deposition of the 
forces. Advance on R&nikhet. Gorkhalis occupy Kumpur. British occupy 
Sly&hl Devi. Gorkhdlis retire to Almora. British occupy K&tarmal. Captain 
fiearsey’s operations in eastern Kumaon, is defeated at Khilpati and taken pri- 
soner. Action at Ganan&th. Capture of Almora. Bam Rah and the Gorkh6lis 
retiro to Dotl. Mr. Gardner in civil charge with Mr. TraiLl as assistant. Long 
negotiations regarding peace with Nep&l. At length peace is concluded. Garh- 
Vf&l affairs. British administration under Traill, Batten and Ramsay. 

We have now reached the time when the Chand dynasty that 


The Gorkhftlis. 


had so long ruled iu Kumaon was to cease 
to exist. The blow was as sudden as it 


Mfas unexpected and was delivered by the Gorkhalis who first 
appear in history towards the middle of the last century. At that 
time Nep&l was broken up into a number of petty states ; in the 
valley and its neighbourhood, were Bh&tg&on, Banepa, Lalitp&tan 
and K&ntipur or K&thmdndu, to the west were the Yaisya Rajas 
Dulu, Doti, Jumla and Achfim, and to the east were the 
petty chiefs of the Kir&ntis. To the north, the hills were also 
ditided amongst a number of petty Rajas each of whom claimed 
independence of Nep6l and of each other, and amongst them was 
KarhhupAla S&b, the ruler of the small state of Gorkha, which lay 
AbOttf (right days journey to the north of Nep&l. The GorkhAli 
Baja seeing the defenceless condition of the valley, divided as it 
was Amongst a number of families each of whom was at feud with 
* tie -Other, and Anxious to enlarge his narrow dominions which 
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ill afforded sustenance to its rapidly increasing ^population, led a 
force toward! Nep&l and laid elaim to the throne. He was, how* 
ever, met by the Vaisya Kajas of No&kot and obliged to retire 
across the Triahl Ganga 1 to his own country. Finding that hie 
forces were insufficient and his information regarding the resources 
of the valley chiefs was imperfect, Narbhup&la S»h resolved to 
*await a better opportunity and in the meantime to correct the 
error&vin his calculations which experience had made manifest. 
For this purpose his son Prithinfiriyana was sent, when quito*a 
child, to be brought up at the court of Bh&tgfion where he 
managed to acquire that intimate knowledge of the factions and 
feuds and resources of each country which shortly afterwards 
served his purpose so well. Pnthin&rAyana succeeded his father 
ip 1742 A.D. and commenced his career of conquest by the 
annexation of Nuw&kot and the hill country to the westward. 
In addition to great natural abilities and considerable talent as a 
commander he was also a master of intrigue and by his agents^ 
found means to foment disturbances between the independent ? 
princes in his neighbourhood and to induce them to ppply to him 
for aid and support. His troops were constantly exercised and the 
wealth already*brought to Gorkha by many of them, attracted to his 
side the best fighting clans in the hills. When he thought the 
time was ripe for a decisive blow, he descended with ah over- 
whelming force and took possession of No&kot, Kirtipur, Banep|, 
and Bh&tgAon and in 1768 A.D. occupied K&thm&ndu which 
henceforth became his principal residence. The* Gorkhrflis di<|> 
not gain the country without a long and severe struggle during 
which strange and fearful cruelties are said to have been perpe* 
trated by the invaders. Prithin&r&yana S&h died in 1775 and wag 
succeeded by his son Sinha Part&p S&h who during^ his afcprfci 
reign was able to add only the country on the egstju far asSuqi- 
bheswara to' tUe (JprkliAli ' possessions^ Ran BahAduf; S^hi sqo- 
oeeded his/atlier in 1778 with the Rdni Indur Iiachhmi ^ " 

i a whman of a determined character verging 
^a^er ' lier the wrork of conquest went ra ] * 

■ — }r, k lt wa. he tfiM , 

s expellcd the relg .1 
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and Tanhan were the first to fall, then followed the country of the 
Chanbisi Kdjas up to the KAli, including Kashka, Parbat, Frisingh, 
Satun, Isniya, Maskot, Darkot, Lfrga, Gutima, Jumla, Raghan, 
D&rma, JuMr, Pyuthfiua, Dhani, Jaserkot, Chili, Golam, Ach&m, 
Dhulek, D61u and Doti. 

The NepAlese darb&r were well acquainted with the state 
Ran Bahadur Invades °f affairs in Kumaon and resolving to add . 
Kamaon. it to their conquests, wrote to Haralt Deb 

desiring his assistance and co-operation. There is some reason to 
believe that this was at least promised, for we find* him join the 
Gorkh&lis on their entering into Almora and also named as their 
representative should the GorkhsUi troops have been obliged to 
leave Kumaon to defend their own territory against tho Chinese* 
a matter which will be noticed hereafter. For this conduct there 


can be no excuse and no matter how much he may^havo suffered 
at the hands of the Phartiy&ls, the alliance of Harak Deb with the 
Gorkhalis cannot but be looked on as selfish and unpatriotic* 
The ©orkh&li army destined for the invasion of Kumaon set out 
from Doti early in 1790 under the command of Chauturiya Ba* 
h&dur S&h, K&zi Jagjit P&nde, Amar Singh Th&pa and Surbfr 
Tbdpa. One division crossed the K&li into Sor and a second 
was sent to occupy the patti of Bisung. When news of this in- - 
vasion arrived at Almora all was confusion and despair. Mahen-* 
dr* Singh summoned the entire fighting population and with part 
*f his regular troops took the field in Gangoli whilst £&1 Singh 
With a like force advanced through K&li Kumaon. Amat Singh 
marched against the Kumaonis, but was defeated by Mahendra 
dtbgh -and obliged to retreat towards KAli Kumaon. Here, how* 
efer, the Gotkhdlis were successful for at the village of Gatera 
near Katolgarh, they succeeded in surprising Ldl Singh and drove 


Jura ‘With the loss of. two hundred men toward* the plains. 
MMUbehdra Singh* yr&a on his way to assist bis uncle when the 
nf this* disaster reached him and abandoning aft hope of 

where he was aeon afterwards joined 
%n^&udrpuir. The Gorkb41is fijxdiog the way Hi af ' 
dtlseir Jfteps dad after some Slight 4 fteistafcc* ft- 
iififepoBae^ion of Ak a<** in the earl 
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In the following year we find Harak Deb at Almora and great 
„ . „ „ , . preparations made for the invasion of Garh- 

wal. The Gorkhalis, however, never pene- 
trated beyond- Langurgarh which for a whole year defied their 
efforts to reduce it and in the midst of their arrangements for "a 
more determined attack on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the Gorkhali possessions and that all the troops 
should return to Nepdl, giving over to Harak Deb the conquered 
territory to the west of the Kali. The Gorkhali leaders had, how- 
ever, so impressed Pradhaman Sab with a sense of their power that 
he agreed 1 to pay a yearly tribute of Rs, 25,000 to the Nepalese 
government and send an agent to the darbar which for the next 
twelve years preserved some appearance of amity between the 
two governments. The Gorkhdli annals simply state that the 
Chinese invasion of Nepdlese 9 cut the Chinese army into pieces 
and obtained great glory.’ But M. Im-r 
bault-huart gives us a very different account of the Chinese inva- 
sion of Nepdl from official sources. 8 The Panchan Ldmaof Tashi- 
lonpo died in 1781 during a visit to Pekin and his eldest brother 
Hutu Koto Tchongpa seized on his treasures and refused to give 
any to the younger brother Cho-ma-eul-pa, the Schamerpa of 
Kirkpatrick and Syumarpa Lama of the Nepdlese. The latter 
fled to Nepdl and invited the Gorkhalis to invade Tibet. They were, 
however, bought off by a secret treaty by which the Ldmas promised 
them 15,000 taels or £4,800 per annum. Not receiving this, the 
Gorkhdlis crossed the frontier and sacked Tashilonpo in 179 L 
In the following year the Chinese not only expelled the Gorkhalis 
from Tibet but penetrated close to Yang-pu or Kdthmdndu, where 
a treaty was signed by which the plunder was restored and recom* 
pense was made for the cost of the war. The Chinese troops 
returned, but left a garrison of 3,000 men in Lhdsa, and this was the 
first time that they made a permanent stay in Tibet. From this 
time, too, the Nepdlese have always sent tribute to China. 1 1 
was owing to this invasion that the Gorkhdlis were obliged to raise 
the seiige of Langurgarh in Garh *61 and return to Almora. They in- 
tended to take Harak Deb with them to Nepdl as their arrangements 

* A s» Ties., $.,,049 (Hardwlckq, ITM) j B&per in leas aavs 8 j. 9,000 nxfft (i 
keep a vakil of the Gorkhtlie at his conk As. Res., XT ! “00 •HtotoS 

of the conquest of Nep&I In 1792 translated from the Chinese * 

7th Set., XII., 349 (1878). * W 1 
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with the Garhw&l Raja did not now admit of his succeeding 
them in Kuriiaon, but dreading the future in store for him, Harak 
Deb managed to escape on the way aud fled to Juh&r. In the 
meantime news of the peace with China arrived and the GorkhAlis 
returned to Almora, so that Harak Deb was unable to proceed 
there and stir up his ancient allies in Pali and B&rahmandal. 
The JuhAria who had attached themselves to the Pharfciy&l faction 
now seized Harak Deb and kept him a close prisoner, sending 
information of the event to L&l Singh and Mahendra Singh. The 
latter sent a relative named Padam Singh, the Mar&s say, to mur- 
der Harak Deb, but as he was not killed, we may venture to hope 
that it was only to bring him in custody to tho plains. The 
prisoner, however, took means to bring round his jailors to his own 
side by promising his aid to any attempt that Padam Singh might 
make to secure the throne of Kumaon for himself ; all he cared for 
was that neither Mahendra Singh nor Lai Singh should ever 
occupy Almora. The Gorkh&lis of tho Th&pa party, too, he now 
hated as bitterly as the rest and with Padam Singh, as his escort 
set out for the court of the Garhwal Raja to ascertain what assist- 
ance they might expect from him. Pradhuman S&h declared 
that he would never again interfere in the affairs of Kumaon and 
his recent bitter experience of the Gorkhiilis did not encourage 
him to embroil himself again with them. Padam Singh returned 
with his friends to the plains, but Harak Deb remained at Srinagar 
and long continued to be the animating spirit of the prolonged 
defence made by that country. 

During this time Mahendra Singh had not been idle, he 
Attempts to recorer attempted to pass by Bhim T61 to Almora, 
Almora. but was attacked by the garrison of the, 

Barakheri fort and obliged to return to Kilpuri in the Tar&i which 
he had made his head-quarters. A second expedition towards K&li 
Kumaon was equally unsuccessful for he found himself opposed 
not only to the Gorkh&lis but to the great mass of the M6r£s» 
who together with Harak Deb had again become fast friends of the 
intruders. In 1794 A.D. Muhammad Ali Kh&n of R&mpur was 
murdered by his brother Ghulam Muhammad Khdn, and though 
the Naw&b was inclined to condone the offence in consideration of 
ferbribe* a British force under General Abercrombie advanced 
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from Fatehgarh to Bareilly to depose the usurper. There they 
l^vaitM the arrival of the and Sir, Gherry before 

^comjnepci^ ^beatHitiea 1 The Bohilift* “however* determined to- 
attack jthe British before the Kawdb's troops could join ih&V 
md ettre*' completely defeated in a severe action fought at tbe 
bridge y?ross the Sanka river near the village of Bithaura;* Ghutem 
Muhammad fled with his forces to Fatehchaur the low hills 
below Garliwai, but was eventually obliged to yield himself pri- 
soner and was at once deported to Benares. So soon as the British 
and Oudh troops left Jtampur, Mahendra Singh began to levy 
the disbanded followers of Gkul&m Muhammad for an attempt oil 
Kumaon, bat wearied with these repeated attacks, Amar Singh Thapa 
marched on Kilpuri and thus deprived the Kum&onis of their only 
Jellying point, Mahendra Singh and his partizans deprived of 
ev^ry acre of land that they could lay claim to fled to the Oudh 
Subahd&r and represented that the tract from which the Gorkhi- 
jjg had ousted them really formed a part of the Tarfii which of 
right belonged to the Nawab and requested his aid in recovering 
ifr from the Gorkhalis. Atabeg Kh&n and Raja Sarabhun&th were 
instruefeed to take measures to protect the interests of the Oudh 
Ji^rbar and apparently these would have taken the form of a war 
with Nepal had not ±he good offices of Mr. Cherry promoted an 
understanding by which the Gorkhalis agreed to yield up all 
^^j^tpEisioQS to the low country and the Nawdb, on the other hand, 
promised to respect the position of the de facto rulers of Kumaon, 
At^e game time provision was mado for the retention by the 
^xiled family on some doubtful tenure of a portion of the Tar&i for 
jfcjjeir subsistence and which so far as any j&gir was concerned was 
Subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Chachait in 
the Pilibhit district. 

■ During the years 3 1791-92 Joga Malla Subah managed the 
- Gorkhali administration affairs of KunjaQn and introduced the first 
of Kumson. settlement of the land revenue. He im- 


posed a tpx of one rupee on every bisi* of cultivated land and one 

rupee par head (adult male) of the population besides Be. 1-2-6 

per village to meet the expenses of his own office. He was succeeded 

'Life of HSfla Rahinat RMn, 1SS .• Ga*., V. 1 Falehganj MrehmtWS 

north-west of Bareilly. * These .dates are chiefly taken froqt nffinlji 

proceedlije la w kldb t h e names appear. 4 Nearly a British acre. '.r 
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in 1796 by KAzi Nar S&htimd his Deputy Ttamadatta SAhi ix\ 
charge of the civil KAlu PAndea# commahdant^ 

The administration of NarJSAbiwas markedly ^09^.o^ehies^A 
Tftcesses, Mercenaries from Nagarkot and the wgst&rn hills had 
of late years been more extensively employed by both focffftne dn 
Knmaon and many of them had intermarried with the hil$|tagple 
and formed scattered colonies in Pali, BArahmandal and'Sor. Nar 
SAhi doubting their loyalty and determined on their destruction 
gave orders that an accurate census should be taken of their num- 
bers and the localities in which they resided. He then arranged- 
that on a night agreed on and at a given signal they should be 
slaughtered without mercy. His instructions were carried ^uff%nd 
the people, to the present day, recal the mangal ki rdt (Tuesday 
night), or the ‘ Nar Sdhi led pdla, when they wish to express theif * 
horror of any villainy or treachery. Nar Sahi was recalled%nd a 
was succeeded by Ajab Singh Khawas Tbfipa and his 'deputy 
Sreshta ThApa with Jaswant Bhandari as commandant/ - Bvent# 
now occurred at KathraAndu which had some considerable Influence 
over Kumaon affairs. Bahadur SAh, who had succeeded in holfr- 
ing office since 1779, was deposed by his subordinate PraBfil RAna 
in 1795 and died miserably in prison. Two factions had fco #• 
arisen in the state and for a long time theif quarrels and jealousies 
retarded all active union for aggressive purposes. The one was 
known as the Chauntara 1 or Chautariya party, from the 
their principal leaders who were either sons or nephews of the royal 
house, and the other the ThApa party sprung from the coitee^alty 
of the GorkhAli state and raised to power by its militaFy ^Ufi^CSt# 9 

1 A writer in the Calcutta Review (Jan., 1877, p. 141) gives two derivation 
. for this word. The one is from Chautara or ChaOutra, a platform of aawn ra 
by wki(& the houses of the chiefs of the Gorkhtlis were distinguished from 
those of their clansmen. “Hence the chief became styled amongst his peck 
pie the Ch iutara sahib or master of the platform. In time the eldest s >n or the 
chief was called S&hib Ji and the younger ones Chautara S&hibs, and thence the 
corruption Chauntara or Chautariya. The other explanation is that the word far 
derived from chau ( -four) and Ir* to cross over tho ocean. In the R&jnttt , 
there are four things essential to the man who is entrusted with the manage** 
xnent of state affairs; to wit, conciliation, presents, chastisement and the power 
of causing misunderstanding amongst the members of the enemy ’sfparty. The 
eldest son, who inherited tbe throne, was not to trouble himself with any affair 
of state and hence the management devolved on his younger brothers, who acted 
as ministers. With such duties a knowledge of politics was incumbent on 
them* and hence they were called Ghauntariyas, that is those who have crossed 
^the four oceans of the essentials named above.’* We have seen the name applied 
to the earlier advisers of Bom Chand, and in Knmaon the term is interpreted as 
^meaning those who transacted the affairs of thefou* all duties. 
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which, in the first instance, were entirely due to them. Atthis 
time/ the Chauntara party was still in power, but met its first 
reverse in the disgrace and death of Bah&dur Sab- Asa conse- 
quence of this change of parties we find Amar Singh with his 
deputy Gobind Upadhya in charge of the civil administration and 
Bhakti Tbapa commandant of Kumaon in 1795. The former gave 
place to Prabal R&na and his deputy Jaikrishna Th&pa in the fol; 
lowing year. In 1797 the intrigues at court brought the Chaunta- 
ra party once more into temporary power and Bam Sah with his 
brother Rudrbir S&h as deputy supplantod the Th&pa faction in 
the civil administration at Almora. Their short tenure of office is 
said to have been signalised by the imposition of a new tax of five 
rupees per jh4lv, x of cultivated land held by Brahmans which had 
hitherto been exempt from the payment of revenue, but as this tax 
. was very seldom collected, it may be held to have been merely a 
measure intended to keep the more refractory and intriguing 
members of that caste in order. So long as they gave no trouble to 
the authorities it was not levied, but if the Brahman landholders 
were suspected of paying more attention to political affairs than to 
the cultivation of their holdings, the tax with arrears was at once 
demanded. Ajab Singh and Sreshta Thapa, who had previously 
held office in 1794, relieved Bam S&h and his brother, but were 
themselves succeeded in a few months by Dbaukal Singh Bashny&t 
end his deputy Major Ganapati Up&dhya. Dbaukal Singh was a 
man of violent temper and possessed of little tact in the manage- 
ment of his troops, so that in a dispute which he had with them 
regarding their pay he attempted to cut down one of his men, but 
was himself killed in the fray. 

In 1800, Ran Bahadur, in a feeble way, attempted to assert his 
Bin Bahidur goes to position as head of the state and wished to 
® 9nareB * dismiss his Th&pa ministers, but they unit- 

ing with the M&hila (second) R&ni compelled the R&ja to abdicate 
m favour of his son, who was raised to the throne under the name 
Girb&o-juddha Vikram S&h with the Rani as. nominal regent. 
Ran Bah&dur assumed the garb of a mendicant and the name of 
Nirgun&nanda Sw&mi and went to live in Devap&tan, and then in 
Lalitpur, where he so conducted himself as to give offence to ti# 
’from* »ix totfeUteeft aero* wconUng fettle cuafeni ot fee place. 
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religions feelings of the entire people. It is said that when one of 
his women was ill and notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on 
offerings to the deity, Taleju, 1 the favorite, did not improve. Ban 
Bah&dur directed that the image should be defiled and broken 
and the physicians who attended the lady should be executed. 
Owing to similar excesses he was at length forced to retire to 
Benares, where he received protection and assistance at the hands 
of the English Resident In 1802, Rudrbir S&h succeeded Dhau- 
kal Singh in Kumaon for a few months, and in 1803 K&ji Gajkesar 
P&nde with his deputy Krishnanand Subahd&r assumed charge of 
the civil administration. 


The year 1 803 is remarkable for the great and successful effort 

Conquest of Gwh.il. by the ™P a ^ t0 reduce 

w&l. Ever since the siege of Langtirgarh 

was raised in 1792, small parties of Gorkhalis had periodically plun- 
dered the border parganahs, which they were taught to look upon 
as their lawful prey. The prisoners made in these expeditionf 
were sold into slavery, the villages were burned and the country 
made desolate. Still the Garhwalis did not always allow these 
raids to pass unpunished. Reprisals were made and a border 
warfare ensued, characterised as all such wars are by deeds of 
wanton cruelty and blood-thirsty revenge. Several fresh attempts 
had been made to capture Langirgarh, but all had proved fruit* 
less, and now the Gorkh&li leaders, Amar Singh Th&pa, Hastidal 
Chautariya, Bam Sah Chautariya, and others; at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped veteran army invaded GarhwdLT IiT 
Hardwicfee’s narrative 8 we have a description of Pradhuman Sfih 
and his brothers in 1796, which we may make use of here. The 
Baja appeared then “to be about twenty-seven years of age, id 
stature something under the middle size, of slender make, regular 
features, but effeminate ” His brother Parakram Sah was a stouter' 
and more manly person, and Pritam Sah, then about nineteen 
years of age, is described as bearing a strong likeness to the Raja 
in make, features and voice. AU wore plain muslin ydmaA* with 
coloured turbans and waist-bands, without jewels or other deco^n* 
tions. Pradhuman SAh’s appearance did not belie his character - 
tniid and effeminate to a degree he did not grasp the nature of 
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the danger to which he was exposed and portents had already pa-* 
ralysed his superstitious mind and warned him that his hour had 
come. The priests ef Paliyagadh at the sacred sources of the 
Jmpna had foretold 1 the Gorkhali conquest and the death of Pra- 
dhuman Sah at Dehra, and his capital itself had been visited by 
an earthquake, 8 which rendered his palace uninhabitable; frequent 
shocks took place for several months, and it is said that many un- 
dent streams ran dry, whilst new springs appeared in other places. 
No real resistance was offered and the Raja and his family fled by 
BarabAt to the Dun closely pursued by the victorious Gorkh&lis 
who occupied Guruclwara or Dehra in the cold-weather (October, 
of 1803. 3 ) Pradhuman Sah then took refuge in the plains and 
through the good offices of the Gujar Raja Ramdayal Singh of 
Ltfhdh&ura was enabled to collect a force of some twelve thousand 
men, dpfck whom he entered the Ddn, resolved to make one attempt 
to recover his kingdom. In this he was unsuccessful, and in an action 
£M!ght at Khurbura near Dehra perished with most of his Garli- 
wfili retainers (January, 1804). Prftam Sah, the brother of Pra- 
dhuman S&h, was taken prisoner and sent in custody to NepAl, but 
Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Sah, the eldest son of the deceased 
Baja, escaped to British territory, and Par&kram S4h, who had so 
long b©® n a trouble to his brother, took refuge with Sons&r Chand 
in Kangra. Amar Singh, with his son Ranjor Thapa as deputy, held 
the administration of both Kumaon and the newly-annexed territory 
in their own hands during 1804, whilst preparations were being 
flnade to extend the Gorkh&li conquests westward. In 1805, we 
find Ritudhvaja Thapa, Bijai Singh Sahi and fiardatta Singh Ojha in 
Kumaon engaged in a revision of the settlement of the land-revenue, 
but in the following year Ritudbvaj was recalled and for some crime 
was executed in Doti. He was replaced by Chautariyu Bam Sib, who 
retained the administration of the affairs of Kumaon in his own hands 
until the British conquest in 1815. This change from the Th&pa to 
the Chauntara faction was again due to the intrigues at Kathm&ndu. 

We most now retnrn to Harak Deb, who was left in Garhw&l 
after his unsuccessful application to Pradhu- 
HspikDeb. man S&h for aid against Kumaon. He 

i Him! la Mountain, 409. * The date given is Bhidon Anant 14th, S an 

1*60. • It is not a little remarkable that the GorkhAHs entered the Ddn as 

conquerors in the same month that the British Hast occupied Sahlranpnr. Set 
Gazetteer, U., 95S. 
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seems to have held some office there, for in 17 94» we find his name 
connected with an application made to the Garliwal daftAr to 
expel the adherents of the Rohilla Ghulam Muhammad, who had 
taken refuge in the Patti Dun. Harak Deb was much disappointed 
at the arrangements made by the Oudh darb&r with the Gorkh&lis 
relative to Kumaon affairs and went in person to plead the cause 
of the oppressed GarhwAUs before the Nawab. Asaph-ud-daula refer- 
red him to Mr. Cherry, who had then gone as Resident to Benares, 
saying that as it wast hrough the advice and intervention of his 
friend Mr. Cherry that the agreement with the Gorkhalis had been 
concluded, no alteration could be effected without his consent. 
In 1797, Harak Deb, then fifty years of age, presented himself as 
a vakfl on the part of the Garhwal Raja at Benares, before the 
British Resident, and some correspondence actually took place ^ith 
Mr. Graham relative to theGorkhali position and tl^r 4Kl •oP^kHci ed 
wrongs of their subjects in the hills, which was only interrupted 
by the murder of Mr. Cherry in 1799. Harak Deb then wentuto 
the Court of Sonsar Chand of Kangra in quest of aid and applied 
to the Sikh ruler and also to Lord Lake, but obtained nothing 
more than sympathy. About this time Ran Bahadur came to 
Benares, and hearing of Harak Deb and his well-known hostility 
to the Thapa faction sent a messenger to him at Kankhal «End 
invited him to visit Benares. The result of the interview was 
that Harak Deb offered to espouse the cause of the Raja and aid 
him in any attempt that he chose to make on NepAl, and as a 
preliminary movement despatched his son Jainar&yan to make hli- 
way with a small force through Garhw&i and Juh&r to Jumla, 
where they knew that there were many adherents of the Raja’s 
party. Jain&r&yan got as far as Lilam in Juh&r, where he was 
detained quite as much by the disaffection and indeed exhaustion 
of his own people as by the active opposition of the Juharis, who 
had broken down a bridge to stop his way. In the meantime the 
Juh&ris ataused the Garhw&lis with promises of aid, whilst in reality 
fleet messengers conveyed information of their presence and con- 
dition to f;he nearest Gorkhali post, the result being that Jainarayan 
and his party were feaptured and the former was sent prisoner to 
Ifep&l, where he remained ftntil the British conquest. This unto- 
ward result was soon followed by tbe death of Eradhuman S&h, and 

78 • ■ ” ' 
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in disgust Harak Deb retired again to Kankftal, vowing never to 
take any active part in politics aguin. But here he was in the 
centre of the NepAlese traffic in GarhwAli slaves and was the only 
one that the poor and oppressed could now look up to for any 
alleviation of their miseries. Accordingly we find numerous letters' 
of his to Mr. Fraser, our Resident at Dehli, complaining of the 
atrocities committed by the Gorkbalis on the hill people, whilst 
his connections with Nep&l still enabled him to be of use to Ran 
Bahadur, with whom also he held frequent communications. 

When Ran Bahfidur left Nep&l, the reins of office were 
Ran Bah&dur returns held by Damodar Panda and Kirtiman 
to Nepal. Sinha Bashny&t, but gradually Sher Baha- 

dur Sah, said by some to be the son of Part6b Sinha by a 
Newari woman, became the head of one faction and Bhfmasena 
Th&pa the head of another, as well as secret and confidential ad- 
viser of the exiled Raja. Neither trusted the other and at length 
the Th&pa chief resolved on sending for the old Raja and caused 
intimation of certain circumstances favourable to him to be 
conveyed to him at Benares. Ran Bahadur at once applied 
for and received the arrears of pension that was allowed to him 
through the British Government by his own. He then set out for 
Kathm&ndu and arrived there before it was known that he had 
even left Benares. The troops sent to stop his progress fraternised 
wdth his retinue and almost without a blow being struck, the Raja 
was restored. For a time the Chauntara party flourished and, as 
we have seen. Bam S&h became civil governor of Kumaon. Un- 
fortunately, however, Ran Bab&dur’s disposition had not been im- 
proved by exile. He commenced a series of persecutions and con- 
fiscations which had the effect of reuniting the Thapa party and 
giving them as allies even many who were otherwise opposed to 
them. On one occasion he dropped a piece of paper 1 on which 
were written the names of many who were intended for destruc- 
tion : this paper was picked up by Sher Bah&lur Sfih, who, seeing 
his own name amongst the proscribed, assassinated Ran BabAdur in 
1807. For a time all was confusion. Bhi masena ThApa was at the" 
head of tho government, and ThApAs and Chauntaras fell to blows* 

* Fraser's Hi mil a Monnte'n, 6 1 Mr. J. B. Fraser was brother 6f the MiU 
Resident and accompanied him in a tour through the conquered territories in ■ 
ISIS, so that he had exceptional s urns of information. 
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BalrAtn SAh slew ShSr Bahadur, and in the end the ThApa party 
replaced Ofrban-Juddha on the throne with Bhimasena as his prin- 
cipal adviser. Amar Singh ThApa was appointed generalissimo of 
all the NepAlese forces to the westwards, and KAji Amar Singh, the 
father of Bhimasena, held command in NepAl. Of all the Chauntara 
party only Bam SAh, Hastidal Sah, Rudrbir SAh, Dalbhanjan 
Fande, and a few others retained any offices and these were in the 
shape of some unimportant commands and pensions. The Thargars 
and Baradars of the party in disgrace were, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs and constantly watch- 
ed for an opportunity for overthrowing the ThApas and getting 
the reins of government again into their own hands. The know-* 
ledge of this disposition was not forgotten later on when th% 
British were obliged to pay attention to NepAlese affairs and 
doubtless contributed, in some measure, to decide our Government 
to interfere when they did. 

From the subscriptions to documents confirming tbe grants of 
G&rhwai under the Gor. lands free revenue to the GarhwAl tem- 
kh * lis - pies we gather that Hastidal SAh (with some 

interruptions) and SardAr Bhakti ThApa were connected with its 
government from 1803 to 1815. But in addition we find the 
following names occur : — 

1804. KAji Ranadhir Sinha, Kaji Amar Sinha ThApa, Ran&jft 
Sinha Kunwar, Angad SardAr and SardAr ParsurAm 
ThApa. 

1805. Chandrabir Kunwar, Vijayanand UpAdhya, Gaje Sinha.’ 

1 806. Ashtadal ThApa, Budrbir Sah, Kdji Ranadhir, ParsurAm 
ThApa. 

1807-9. CbAnuu BhandAri, ParsurAm ThApa, Bluiron ThApa. 

1810. KAji BahAdur BhandAri, Bakshi Dasarath Khatri and 
SubahdAr Sinhbir AdhikAri, 

1811-15* Amar Sinha ThApa and PharmarAm FaujdAr. 

We are unable to say what was the position in the administration 
held by these officers individually/but we know that until 18Q5.6, 
at least, Hastidal had little or np influence in the government. After 
a time, Mahant Harsewak RAm was reinstated 1 in the Dfin and some* 
»A*.Bea l XI^464, * - 
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improvement took place, which was farther increased when Has tidal 
was recalled from K&ngra and took an active part in the manage* 
ment of affairs. Mr. Williams tells us that : — “ Raids from Sah&ran- 
pur and the Panjfib had been brought to an abrupt termination by 
the fulfilment of a threat to burn one village for every plundering 
party that entered the Dfin. A band of Sikhs once had the 
temerity to set the new government at defiance and, as in the days 
of yore, sacked a village, carrying away several women and driving 
off the cattle. The Nep&lese commandant, receiving intelligence 
of the outrage, sent two hundred men in pursuit of the marauders 
whose own dwellings were surrounded and set on fire. Every man, 
woman or child attemping to escape was massacred in cold blood, 
except a few of the handsomest females, whose beauty purchased 
their life. This signal example had the desired effect.” From 
Raper’s account of his journey to survey the Ganges, in 1808, we 
gather a few more particulars. He met Hastidal S&h at Hard war 
and describes him as a man of about forty-five years of age, of 
middle stature, pleasing countenance and desirous in every way to 
aid him. A few days afterwards Raper was introduced to Hasti- 
daPs successor, Bbairon Thapa, who is described as the very reverse 
of friendly and only anxious to impede his progress, though event- 
ually they parted good friends. Raper also notices the excessive 
rigour of the Gorkh&li rule in Garhw&I and writes 1 : — “At the foot of 
the pass leading to Har-ka-pairi is a Gorkh&li post, to which slaves 
are brought down from the hills and exposed for sale. Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from three to thirty years 
of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves 
are brought down from all parts of the interior of the hills and 
sold at Hardw&rat from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees each.” 
Mr. J. B. Fraser computed the number sold during the Gorkh&li 
occupation at 200,000, but we may hope that this is an exag- 
geration. Where delinquents were unable to pay the fine imposed, 
the amount of which, be it remembered, rested entirely at the 
arbitrary discretion of the Gorkh&li officer in charge of the district, 
be was sold into slavery together with his family. Parents driven 
to desperation sold their children and, under certain circutnstances; 
uncles sold their nephews or nieces and elder brothers, their younger 
1 Ibid, At this time a camel cost Bs. 75 and a horse Bs. 250 to Bs. 800. 
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brothers and sisters. Bbairon Thdpa was sent to the siege of 
Kangra and was succeeded at Srinagar by his son Sreshta Th&pa, 
who had formerly held office in Kumaon. Hastidal seems to have 
fallen into disgrace because his brother Budrabir Sah executed a 
treaty with Sonsftr Chand of Kangra which was displeasing to the 
Th&pa faction. 

For an account of Garhwdl immediately after the British con- 
state of Garhwdl at the quest when it had been for some twelve 
conquest in is 1 6 years under Gorkhdli governors we have 

some information in the journals of Mr. J. B. Fraser and others. 
Raper, writing in 1814, says:— “The people are most vehement 
in their complaints against the Goikh&lis, of whom they stand in 
the utmost dread, but from the slavish habits and ideas they have 
contracted, it is doubtful if a spirit of resistance or independence 
could be excited amongst them. The villages in Garhwdl afford a 
striking proof of the destruction caused by the Gorkhdlis : unculti- 
vated fields, ruined and deserted huts, present themselves in every 
direction. The temple lands alone are well tilled/* Mr. Fraser 1 
writes of the Dim that under the Garhwdli Rajas it yielded to 
Government a revenue of a lakh of rupees a year; but the Gorkhdlis 
“having much ruined it, never realised 2 more than Rs. 20,000 per 
annum/ 1 On his march thence to the sources of the Ganges, the 
general appearance of the country was that of one that had been 
subject to all the horrors of war. Deserted and ruined villages 
lined the road and frequent patches of terrace cultivation now 
becoming overgrown with jungle alone showed where hamlets had 
once stood. He again writes 

f % The Gorkhdlis ruled Garhwdl with a rod of Iron and the country foil in. 
every way into a lamentable decay. Its villages became deserted, its agricul- 
ture ruined and its population decreased beyond computation. It is said that 
two lakhs ( 200 , 000 ) of people were sold as slaves, while few families of conse- 
quence remained in the country ; but, to avoid the severity of the tyranny, they 
either went into banishment or were cut off or forcibly driven away by their 
tyrants, yet some of the individual rulers of these conquerors were mild and 
not disliked. Bam Sdh and Hastidal, the governors of Garhwdl, were disposed 
to Indulgence ; and in some situations the country towards the close of tho 
Gorkhdli rule was again improving and getting reconciled to its new etete. 
Ran jor Singh Thtpa was also a well-disposed man and a mild governor, and 

‘ &0-. ■ * B.per put* the GorkhlUtemtie Is 

1808 at K*. 36,00V : A« Bes, XI., 469. : 
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inclined to justice, but the executive officers were severe. Their manners tilon- 
querors were rough, and they despised the people they had oouquered, so that 
at some distance from the seat of government exactions went on, insults and 
scenes of rapine were continually acted, and the hatred of the people to their 
tyrants was fixe 1 and exasperated : the country was subdued and crushed, not 
reconciled or accustomed to the yoke ; and, though the spirit of liberty was 
sorely broke, and desire for revenge was checked by the danger of avowing 
such sentiments, a deliverance from the state of misery groaned under was 
ardently, though hopelessly, wished for." 

But a day of reckoning arrived for the oppressors and the follow- 
ing extract would excite our pity for the Gorkhalis did we not 
know that it was but the natural outburst of a savage and oppress- 

Condition of the Gor- ed P^P 1 ® and a punishment well earned 
khiiu after their de- by deeds of rapine and cruelty. Mr. Fra- 
ser writes : — “ It was usual during the 
time when the Gorkh&lis were in power to station parties in the 
different districts for the purpose of collecting the revenue, and 
in progress of time many of them took daughters of the zamfndars 
in marriage ; not always with the good will of the latter, but the 
connection formed a tie between the conqnerors and the conquered, 
which though far weaker, from the savage and treacherous nature 
of the people, and circumstances of violence under which it was 
formed, than a similar one in most other countries would have 
been, was still sufficient, during its existence, to guarantee the life 
and prevent the murder of the son-in-law. When the power of 
the Gorkh&lis was broken and their troops taken prisoners or 
scattered, those in the remoter districts, who were thus connected, 
choose to domesticate with their wives and families rather f-han 
run the hazard of retreating through a country of hostile savages, 
ripe for revenge upon tyrannical but now foreign masters, others too 
in like manner, although not enjoying the security resulting from 
any such tie, choose rather to trust to the protection of some za- 
mfnd&rs whom they had known, and had possibly once obliged, 
and by whom they believed that their lives would not be attacked, 
than risk their safety in a more dangerous flight, although the 
loss of property in both cases was nearly certain. Thus individuals 
of this wretched people were found in the hills in every district; 
and almost every one was stripped of his property even till they 
were in want of clothes to cover them from the weather. Matty 
were more deplorably situated. Some wounded and neglected 
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wer&fonhd languishing unassisted and wanting even necessaries. 
Others had fled to the jungles to escape the massacre to which 
their comrades had fallen victims and for a long time subsisted on 
the roots and fruits found in thick forests. Even the marriage tie 
did not always ensuie good treatment, and not unfrequently when 
the terrors of consequences ceased, the zamind&rs reclaimed tlieir 
daughters and forced them to leave their husbands, although the 
stipulated prices had been paid for them.*’ 

The character of the fiscal arrangements of the Gotkh&lis in 
Kumaon will be noticed elsewhere. Though but little opposition 
„ ^ had been shown by the people in general 

to their new masters, they were none the 
less harassed, taxed and oppressed by them. We can easily under- 
stand the reasons for this apathy on the part of the Kumdonis if 
we consider the losses caused by the continued struggle for power 
between the Joshis and the adherents of Mohan Singh, for which 
the peasantry could obtain no redress. It mattered little to the 
working population, which of the two parties succeeded to the su- 
preme power, provided they could make their rule respected. This 
constant change of masters and the irregular demands which 
were found necessary to recruit an empty exchequer tended to 
weaken the tie of loyalty to those nominally possessed of the 
reins of government. Many stories are told of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Gorkhdlis during the earlier years of their rule 
in Kumaon, but a few will suffice. On one occasion a new 
tax was imposed to which there was no response, and in order to 
make an example the headmen of fifteen hundred villages were 
sent for under pretence of explaining to them the object of the tax. 
The men came, but were all slaughtered in cold blood as a warning 
to the rest, and there were, therefore, few arrears in those days. 
Many of the better classes fled to the plains and the families of 
defaulters were sold into slavery in Rohilkhand. Though, during 
the last seven years of the Gorkh&lis' rule, the condition of the 
people was ameliorated and a better administration put ah end 
to many of the most glaring abuses, the reputatioa they earned 
for themselves in Kumaon will not for many generations be forgot-, 
ten. Their tyranny has passed into a proverb, and at the present 
tune when a native of these hills wishes to protest in the strongest 
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language in his power against some oppression to which he has 
been subjected, he exclaims that for him the Company’s rule has 
leased and that of the Gorkhalis has been restored. * 

From the year 1806, when Bam Sfih 1 became civil governor of 
the province, matters changed very much for 
Bam SAh m Kwnaon. ^he better. He began at once to adopt mea- 
sures to secure a better administration. He gained over a number 
of the principal Brahmans and other leading men by promises or 
by bribes, and was thus able to frustrate the weak attempts of dis- 
turbers from the outside. Garhwal was at this time governed as 
if its rulers’ sole object was to turn it again into a jungle, but 
Kumaon appears to have been favored in every way. The pro- 
perty of private individuals was respected, the grants of land 
made by previous rulers were confirmed to the actual possessors, 
the revenue was collected in the usual manner, a rude attempt to 
administer Justice was made, and most prized of all it was forbid- 
den to sell the persons of revenqe-defaulters and their families into 
slavery. A great number of Kumaonis were taken info the Gcf*. 
kh&li service and a large proportion of the levies sent to the west 
were raised in Kumaon, so that in 1814 quite two-thirds v Qjf 
Nep&lese forces were composed of men from the upper parga 
of'Kumaon or, Garhwal. These levies were not however incorp 
rated with the regular troops, but were rather considered in thy* 
light of a local militia and received regular pay only when on^ 
foreign service. When disbanded or on return from foreign ser- 
vice* they had a small subsistence allowance granted to them, 
generally by an assignment of land, and which was considered in 
the light of a retaining fee. They were as a rule under the orders 
of Gorkhali officers, though Kum&onis occasionally were intrusted 
with small commands. The levies were armed much in the same 
way as the regular troops, but were inferior to the GorkkfM*s ia 
strength, activity and gallantry, though capable of doing ejgfi&eat 
service under good leaders. In Kumaon, the army was distribu- 
ted throughout the province and each district was obliged to 
provide pay^ferda certain number of men. This unsatisfactoiyt 
arrangement led to numerous complaints, and moved by thdfirf* 

1 Bspst <j®Js Mm Bnfm SAh and describes him In 1808 as s toll, stout, -§!tad? • 
looking* mast about sixty years of age, with a slight impediment. In his 
speech. ■ ■-«*. 
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the Nep&l darb&r sent a commission, at the head of which was 
Hewant K&ji, in 1807-8, to inquire into the system and redress 
grievances. "But with the country parcelled out amongst a num- 
ber of military officers whose object it was to extract as much as 
possible iu the shortest time from their fiefs, the good done by 
the commission only lasted so long as they were present. ‘Accord- 
ingly we find that in 1809 Bam S&b himself had to revise the en* 
tire arrangements and draw up a regular settlement and record 
which remained in force until the conquest. The principal offi- 
cers were changed every year; during their tenure of office they • 
were called jagtriya and on retirement dkakuriya; their salary 
(ball) .was, like that of their men, obtained by assignments on 
some village. 


* ^Captain Hearsey in a letter to Government in 1815 describes 

the Gorkh&li commanders as u ignorant, 
The Gorkhill army. _ _ . „ . . . ^ 

subtle, treacherous, faithless and avaricious 

to an extreme ; after conquest and victory, bipod-thirsty and re- 
lsfetless ; after defeat, mean and abject ; no reliance can be placed 
on any of iheir terms or treaties, and hitherto they have kept up 
a^threatening countenance towards the Chinese Government, pre- 
A^fduig to be a part of our Government, dressing their troops in red ■ 
«tpiforms f arming them with muskets and apeieg. the names of 
bar subordinate officers. To our Government they have acted with 
great reserve, imitating the Chinese address and forms and wish- 
ing to inculcate in our minds that they were tributary to the' 
Chinese. Their soldiers are badly armed and eau bear no c#m- 
parison to Scindia and Holkar’s troops/’ The injustice of these' 
remarks was sufficiently shown at Malaun, Katanga, Jaithak and - 
Almora. It is true that the Ngp&lese affected the. Europeeh style > 


of exercise, dress and arms, and £ven the denomination efranfc 
given Je their officers was English, for we have bn the grants ma|s 
by^ thbiA, the ti ties, colonels, majors and captains, as well as subah- 
dars, faujd&rs, sard&rs and k&jis, but this can hardly have been, 
done for the purpose of deceiving the Chinese. The pay of the 
-tegular troops was eight rupees a month whilst oh active service^ 


only six rupees at other times. / t( ; 

9 \ rte men were armed with the talwav or sword, 
kpi%b n d match-locks, and the officers carried the sword an^ shield^ 
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kiSkri and bow and arrows, in the use of which they were Very - 
dexterous. " The swqnrtf was sometimes of the peculiar shape known 
as or bujdli , the edge having a curve inward like a reaping 

hook, but far more straight and very heavy, particularly at the 
point end, where it is very broad aud ends abruptly square.” 
Jinjdls or wall-pieces were in use to defend the stockades and 
they had a few small guns. Mr. Fraser’s estimate 1 of the Nepalese 
as men and soldiers may be added here as a set-off against the 
descriptions of Raper and Hearsey; — “ The regular army of Nepftl 
has been for so long a time accustomed to active service, to a 
series of constant warfare and victory, that the men have become 
really veteran soldiers, under the advantages of necessary control 
and a certain degree of discipline: and from their continual success 
they have attained a sense of their own value — a fearlessness of dan- 
ger and a contempt of any foe opposed to them. They have much of 
the true and high spirit of a soldier— that setting of life at nought 
in comparison with the performance of duty and that high sense 
of honor which forms his most attractive ornament and raises hfo 
character to the highest. They are also cheerful, patient of fatigue, 
industrious at any labor to which they are put, very tractable and 
quiet, and from what has fallen under my own observation and 
knowledge, not, 1 think, wanton or cruel. This, however, is a 
somewhat dubious part of their character : in various situates 
they have behaved in different ways, and have given reason to* 
presume that their natural description, whatever it maydbe, iifr 
swayed by situations and circumstances: even as a nation their 
character seems various and unsettled. The individuals must 
exhibit a greater variety still” At the same time we must not 
forget the many acts of cruelty committed by them and their tyran- 
nical treatment of the unfortunate Garhw&lis. 


' *The administration of justice was on no regular system, each 
of the officers exercising jurisdiction according to h ip position and 
the number of men at his disposal to ensure his orders being obeyed. 

Administration of jt»- Throughout Kumaon and Garhw&l all eiviT 
and petty criminal cases Were disposed of Jjj;; 
the commandant of the troops to which the tract was assigned, 
while cases of importance were disposed of by the civil goyert^ 

i&imila Mount., 10k *■**,*';■■■ 
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the province assisted by the military *chiefs s who happened to be 
present at his bead-quarters. 1 But the commandants were fre- 
quently absent on active duty and delegated their powers to^lBe- 
cb&ris, as their deputies were styled, who either fatmed the dues 
on law proceedings at a specific sum or remained accountable for 
the full receipts. 8 Their method of procedure was that common to 
their predecessors and most Hindu states and was simple in the 
extreme. A brief oral examination of the parties was conducted in 
presence of the court, and in case of doubt the section of the Mah£- 
bh&rata known as the Harivansa was placed on the head of the 
witness, who was then required to speak the truth. Where the 
evidence of eye-witnesses was not procurable or the testimony was 
conflicting as in the case of boundary disputes, recourse was had 
to ordeal. Three forms of ordeal were in common use: (a) the 
gola-dip y in which a bar of red-hot irou was carried in the hands for 
a certain distance : (6) the karai-dip , in which the hands was 
plunged into burning oil, and like the former the evidence of inno- 
cence was that no harm resulted ; and (c) the tardzu-ka-dip , in 
which the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed against a num- 
ber of stones which were carefully sealed and deposited in some 
secure place aud again weighed the next morning, and if the per- 
son undergoing this ordeal proved heavier than on the preceding 
owning, his innocence was considered established. Even the ma- 
» hant of the sacred temple of R&m R&i at Dehra had to submit to 
\h& harai-dip ordeal when charged with murder, and being severely 
butned was obliged to pay a heavy fine. The judgment wae 
recorded on the spot and witnessed by the by-standers and then 
handed over to the successful party, whilst the other was muk$e<} in Ji 
heavy fine proportioned more to his means than the impprt&nce of 
thScase. Panch&yats or councils of arbitrators were fe^uently : 
had recourse to, especially in cases of disputed inheritance end «om* 
merciat dealings, and these, too, were frequently disposed of by 
lot. The na&es of the parties were written on. slips of paper 
of equal size, shape and material, and were then laid before an 
idol in a temple ; the priest then went in and took up one of 
the papers, and the name recorded therein was dediu^..sqeee^d^ 
Many matters were simply decided in a somewhat similar wayby 

..jssjassr sasz** " > ‘ A ' a - :*»***! 
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the claimant proceeding t« some well-known temple and there 
swearing by the idol that his statement was the true one. To tbef 
present day several temples are celebrated in tbis respect. 

‘The following forms of ordeal are also noted by Traill "The 
ttr~ka~dip f in which the person remained with his head submerged' 
in water while another ran the distance of a bow shot and back, 
was sometimes resorted to. The Gorkh&Ii governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water and the longest liver 
gained the cause. Formerly poison was in very particular causes 
resorted to as the criterion of innocence ; a given dose of a parti- 
cular root was administered, and the party, if he survived, was 
absolved. A farther mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the 
land in dispute, in a temple before the idol ; one of the parties 
volunteering such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, 
took up the article in question. Supposing no death to occur 
within six months in his immediate family, he gained his cause ; 
on the contrary he was cast in the event of being visited with any 
great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness during that 
period.” 

Treason alone as a rule was punished by death. Murder if 

_ . , committed by a Brahman brought a sen- 

Punishment. _ t „ 7 

fence of banishment and all other crimes 

were visited by fines and confiscation. The wilful destruction of 
a cow, however, or the infringement of caste by a Dom, such as 
touching the pipe ( hukka ) of a Brahman or. Rajp&t, were also 
punishable with death. Under the previous governments death 
.was inflicted by hanging or beheading, but the Gorkb&is intro- 
duced impaling and sometimes put their convicts to death with the 
most cruel tortures. Under the Chands, executions. w ere a, ?d 
confined almost exclusively to Dorns, but under the GorkhAlis they 

became numerous and common. Traill writes: — 

- ** » ' 

u theft*, rest! tot ion and fine were commonly the only penalties 

Inflicted j in those of magnitude, the offender was sometimes subjected to the lofs 
of a hand or of his nose. Crimes of the latter descrip don have ever, in these 
hilts, been extremely rare, and did not call for any severe enactment. Acts bf 
omission or commission, involving temporary deprivation of caste, as also oases 
of criminal intercourse between parties connected within the degroes of 
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prescribed by the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects of flue. Adultery among 
the lower classes was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the husband 
was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death and the adulteress 
deprived of her nose. The revenge of the injury was on these occasions left to 
the husband, who by the customs of the country, aud by the existing principles of 
honor was authorized and required to wash off the stain on bis name by the blood 
of the offending parties, and no lapse of time from the commission or discovery of 
the crime proved a bar to the exaction of this revenge. Convicts were occasion-, 
ally condemned to labor on the private lands of the Raja, to whom they from that 
period became hereditary slaves. Criminals also settling at a royal village In the 
Tardi called Carhgion received a free pardon, whatever might have been their 
offence. In cases of self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were* 
invariably subjected to a heavy fine. The most oppressive branch of the' police, 
and that which proved the most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted 
in the prohibitions issued under the Gorkhali government against numerous 
acts, the greater Part of which were in themselves perfectly unobjectionable. 
The infringement of these orders was invariably visited with flues; indeed they 
would appear to hive been chiefly issued with such view, as among the many, 
ordinances of this kind it may be suflicicnt to specify one which in Garhw&l 
forbade any woman from ascending on the top of a hou^e. This prohibition^ 
though apparently ridiculous, was in fact a very serious grievance: a part of the 
domestic economy nitherto left to the women, such as drying grain, clothes, &c v 
is performed there, and firewood and provision for immediata consumption 
are stored in the sane place, and the necessity for men superintending these 
operations, by withdrawing them from their labor in the fields, was felt as a 
hardship.” 


We have now to turn our attention to other parts of upper 
India to trace the circumstances under 
which the British power was established 
in these hills. 1 For several years before the commencement of the 


Causes of the Nepal war. 


Nepalese war in 1814, the Gorkh&lis had been making a series of 

petty . encroachments on the British territories at the foot oFthe 

Himalaya. Most of these aggressions were entirely without excuse^ 

hut as they produced no worse results than occasional feeble 

remonstrances on our part, the Gorkhfilis persevered in the 

♦ A 

1 The best account published of the war with Nep4l is that by Mr. It. 
Frinsep in Me " History of the Political and Military Transactions ia* India 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 1813-28.” Whiles 
acknowledging its value we o ust mention that Prinsep’s work is baaed on the 
official correspondence of the time, and that as the following aketeh ia drawn from 
the same sources, occasional coincidence of expression and tirpa^men^^rRl be 
observed which are not to be attributed to plagiarism. The greatei* papi, though 
not the whole, of the documents relating to the war which are now in the.Kumaon 
Commissioner’s office, and which have all been carefully examined and collated. 
Will be found in the "Papers regarding the administration of -the Marquess, of 
Hastings In India,” printed by order of the Court of Proprietors in 1884. My 
obligations are also due to the private correspondence of Colonel Gardner during 
the Kumaon war, whloh has been placed at my disposal. 
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systemon every favourable opportunity. The most important 
of these encroachments and the immediate cause of the rupture 
with the Nep&lese Government took place in the Btitwal parganah 
in the Gorakhpur district. The Gorkh&lis in 1804, on the pretence 
that this parganah had formerly belonged to the Baja of P&lpa, 
whose territories in the hills they had seized, took possession of 
Biitwal, which was then under direct British management. Beyond 
weak remonstrances and still worse demands, the enforcement of 
which was forgotten or avoided, no notice was taken of this aggres- 
sion until 1812, when the further encroachments of the Gorkhtilis 
in the same quarter had become so flagrant that the serious 
attention of our Government was at last drawn to them. The 
GorkhAlis naturally attributed the indifference which we had 
hitherto shown to fear, or at least to a disinclination to enter into 
a contest with them, and consequently refused to surrender any 
of their acquisitions. The usual negotiations ensued which’ result- 
ed in nothing that could be held in the slightest degree satisfac- 
tory, and in April, 1814, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
ordered the occupation of the disputed districts, which was effected 
without any opposition. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Nepalese and the conduct 
Aggressions in Gorakh- °? their agents which were held sufficient to 
P ur ** justify the declaration of war are described, 

at some length in the proclamation issued on the 1st November, 
1814 ; we shall, therefore, quote from it those parts which more 
nearly concern the acts of the Nepklese with regard to these pro- 
vinces. The proclamation professes to make known to the poweii 
in alliance and friendship with the British the causes of the war— 

“in the full conviction that the exposition will establish beyond dispate 
. the extraordinary moderation and forbearance of the British Government, wn A 
the i a justice, violence and aggression of the state of Nepit” * * 

* * * While the conduct of the British Government has 

been uniformly regulated in its relations with the Nep&leee by the most scru- 
pulous to the priuciples of justice and moderation, there Is scarcely 

j#fthin the British frontier, throughout the whole of the ex- 
described, in which the Gorkh&lU have not usurped and 
riated 1 lands forming the ascertained dominions of the Honouratilopom- 
^Questions originating In the usurpations of the Neptlese hare arla^k in 

1 Auber says that 900 villages had been usurped by the Goifchilis between 
"1767 and 1619 s I., 001. 
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Porn'ah, Tirliut, S«run, Gorakhpur, and Bareli, as well as in the protected terri- 
tory between the Satlaj and the Jumna ; and ca cl Lease might be appealed to in 
proof of the moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and tlie 
aggressive and insolent spirit of the Nep&lese. ,f 

Two instances only are given in detail — namely, those which 
occurred at S&ran and in Gorakhpur, “ which more particularly 
demonstrate the systematic design of the Nep&lese to encroach 
upon the acknowledged possessions of the Honourable Company, 
and have, in fact, been the proximate causes of the war/ 1 We 
shall here refer only to the Gorakhpur case. The whole of 
Btitwal to the very foot of the hills, with the exception alone of 
the town of Butwal, was held by the Rajas of Palpu from the 
Naw&b Vazir for a considerable period antecedent to the treaty 
of cession in 1801, and was transferred to the Company’ by the 
schedule thereunto annexed. A settlement was made of these 
lands by the Collector of Gorakhpur with the Raja of P&lpa, then 
a prisoner at Kathmandu, for a yearly revenue of Rs. 32,000, 
without any objection on the part of the Nep&l darb&r. So it re- 
mained until 1804, when the Nep&leso commenced that systema- 
tic encroachment on our possessions which terminated in their 
occupation of nearly the whole district of Bdtwal. The Nepfilese 
founded their claim on the circumstance that the lands occupied 
by them had formed part of the tardi attached to the hill states 
4>fP61pa, Gaulmi, Pyuthdna, &c., which they had conquered. Ad- 
mitting that these lowlands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring hill principalities, yet as they held them on dependent 
tenures from the Oudh darb&r, whose representative, the British, 
had claimed and taken possession of them under the treaty of 
1801, the Nepdlese could have had no other rights than those to 
which they succeeded by right of conquest. They actually, at first, 
accepted this position and proposed to hold Butwal in farm, to which 
the British Government did not think proper to accede. Remon- 
strances and discussions followed, with frequent interruptions for 
several years, during which the Nep&lese continued jfe altul them- 
selves of every favourable opportunity to extend 

'Afr length a proposition was made by the Raja« 
MfWkO commiwioiMW should meet »d digSuL 
respective claims of the British 
meat and the Nep41 darbdr, under express condition that, vrhatsw 
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flight be the issue of* the inquiry, both Governments should 
abide by it Major Bradshaw was appointed to act on the part of 
the British, and after much delay and procrastination on the part 
•>. of the Nepalese the investigation was brought to a close and the 
right of the British Government to the lowlands was proved by the. 
most irrefragable evidence, both oral and documentary. The Nep&l- 
ese commissioners, unable to resist the force of this evidence and 
cieigrfy restrained from admitting the right of the British Govern- 
ment by the orders of their Court, pretended that they were^ 
not empowered to come to a decision and referred the case to- 
their own darbAr for orders. The British Government commu? 
nicated the result of the investigation to the Raja of Nep&I and 
required the cession of the disputed tcriitory, but were met' 
with evasions aud a recapitulation of the claims that had already 
beeu disposed of, and in this state the question necessarily re- 
mained until the cold weather of 1813-14. The Saran villages 
had already passed into the hands of the British, and when Major 
Bradshaw intimated the desire of his Government to cunclude the 
investigations which had already taken place in reference to those 
Villages, the Nep&Iese commissioners refused to meet him and, 
revoking the conditional transfer of the usurped lands, ordered 
that Major Bradshaw should instantly leave their froutier and* 
immediately ieturned to Nepal. This insulting and unprovoked 
declaration led to a letter to the Raja of Nepal reviewing the 
conduct of his commissioners and claiming the full renunciation 
of the disputed lauds : adding, that if it were not made in a given 
time, the portions of those lands still in the hands of the NepAlese. 
would be re-occnpied and the twenty-two villages in SAran which, 
had been conditionally transferred to the British Government should 
be declared finally re- annexed to the Company’s territories. This 
dema n d was not complied with, and though again made, no answer 
was received, and in April, 1814, the Biitwal lands were occupied 
by a British force without any opposition from the Nepdlese. ,“S : 

The administration of the re-annexed tract was handedovAr. 

by to the civil officers, who were soon enabled 
to establish their authority in the disputed 
lands.. The commencement of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it necessary to withdraw the regular troops in order that th^y 


Bihral _ w . 
the Nepiftee, 
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fHight not be exposed to tlie malarious fevers which occur through* 
out that period of the year. The defence of the recovered lands 
was, therefore, unavoidably left in the hands of the local police 
levies, the apparent acquiescence of the Nepalese leaving no ground 
For apprehension , especially as no real violence had been used in 
obliging the Nepalese to evacuate the district. But the treachery 
and cruelty exbibitedby them in their conquests to the west of 
the Kali was now also shown in their re-occupation of Biitwal. 
On the morning of the 2&th May, 1814, the principal police 
station in Biitwal was attacked by a large body of Nepalese troops, 
headed by an officer of that Government named Manr&j Faujd&r, 
and driven out of Butwal with the loss of eighteen men killed 
and six wounded. Amongst the former was the darogha, or prin- 
cipal police officer, who was murdered in cold blood, with circum- 
stance of peculiar barbarity, in the presence of Manr&j Faujd&r, 
after surrendering himself a prisoner. Another police guard was 
subsequently attacked by the Nep&lese troops and driven out with 
the loss of several persons killed and wounded. In consequence 
of the impracticability of supporting the police guards by sending 
troops into the country at that unhealthy season, it became 
necessary to withdraw them, and the Nep&lese were then enabled 
to re-occupy the whole of the disputed territory. Notwithstanding 
this atrocious outrage, which nothing short of unqualified submis- 
sion and atonement could condone, the British Government con- 
sidered it right to address the Raja of Nepal once more and 
explain what the consequences must be unless he disavowed the acts 
of his officers and punished the murderers of the British officials. 
This letter received an answer wholly evasive and even implying 
menace. The reply was accepted as it was intended as a declaration 
of war, and in November, 1814, the formal proclamation was issued 
front which the above account of the causes of the war has been 
taken. Between May and November, “the Nep&lese with a base- 
ness and barbarity peculiar to themselves endeavoured to destroy 
the troop^ and the subjects of the Company on the borders of S&ran 
byjpoisoning the waters of wells and tanks in a tract of consider- 
able extent. The fortunate discovery of this attempt '^bh#led the 
infamous design and placed incontrovertible proof of the 

hands" of the British Government.” We shall now touclf ‘briefly 

80 
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on the operations of the war where they do not immediately 
concer n us and give all necessary details for the campaign in the 
D6n and Kumaon. 

Having determined on war, no time was lost in preparation and 

^ , - it was resolved that the Nepilese should be 

Opening operation* of r . 

the war. attacked simultaneously from several points. 

In Baliir, a force of about 8,000 men was placed under the 
command of Major-General Marley, who was ordered to march 
on Kathm&ndu, the Nep&lese capital. In Gorakhpur, a force of 
4,000 men was entrusted to Major-General J. S. Wood and to Major- 
General Gillespie, and a force of about 3,500 men was assigned 
the task of reducing Dehra Dun, whilst on the extreme west of the 
Qorkh&li territories, Major-General Ochterlony with 6,000 men was 
to attack the enemy’s positions between the Satlaj and the Jumna. 
We pi°° over the events connected with the commencement of the 
campaign at the eastern end of the line of attack and the more will- 
ingly as the “ operations of Generals Wood and Marley were nothing 
short of disgraceful, betraying a carelessness, timidity and want of 
scientific knowledge which happily seldom occurs in the annals of 
the British army. The foimer, though his force was beyond doubt 
greatly superior in number to that of the enemy opposed to him, 
attempted little beyond defensive measures, and in what little he 
did attempt of a more active nature he failed. General Marley, 
whose division had now been raised to 13,000 men, a force 
(as Professor Wilson 1 says) more than adequate to encounter 
the whole Gorkh&li army, even if its numbers had approximated 
to the exaggerated estimates to which they had been raised by 
vague report and loose computation, after two serious disasters and 
tbe loss of nearly a thousand men and two guns, ended, on the 
10th of February, by shamefully abandoning bis army, not only 
without giving any previous notice of his intention, but without 
ma king any arrangements for the command of the troops on his 
departure. 1 It was fortunate for the honor of our arms tbat Gege- 
nJg Gillespie and Ochterlony were men of a different stamp, though 
even hejrd the latter alone showed tuat he possessed the true qua- 
lities of a great commander.” ■** 

i 

> it is doubtful whether theNepMsse had st this time more than 40000*6(000 
muk to oppose General Marley** division. • Frinsep, L, 139 . 
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The operations of General Gillespie were most unfortunate, but 


Invasion of the Dfin. 


they were not disgraceful, for he showed 
himself to be at least a brave and zealous 


soldier. His instructions were to enter the Dun and having re* 
duced the forts in the valley either to proceed eastwards and rescue; 
Srinagar from the hands of the forces under Amar Singh Thapa 
or to proceed westwards and take Nahan, then held by Ranjor 
Singh Th&pa, and so separate the Gorkh&li forces. The force 1 des- 
tined for the Dun left Saharanpur, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mawby of the 53rd Regiment, on the 19th October 
1814. One column under Colonel Carpenter advanced by the 
Timli pass, whilst the main body entered the valley by the Mohan; 
pass and united at Dehra on the 24th October. The Gorkh&U& 
held the small fort of Kalanga or N&Iap&ui situate on the highest 
point of a low spur about three and a half miles north-east of Dehr$» 
The hill itself is not more than five or six hundred feet high and 
is very steep except towards the south where the fort was built, 
and was then as now covered with a jungle of sdl trees. The 
table-land on the top is about three-quarters of a mile in length 
and was protected by an irregular fortification, following the form 
of the ground and still incomplete, but the garrison were busily 
engaged in raising and strengthening it. a ; There were only some' 
three or four hundred of the regular troops of Nepal present under 
the command of Balbhadra Singh Thapa, nephew of Amar Singb„ 
who commanded in Garhwal. Colonel Mawby sent a messenger 
the same night to demand the surrender of the fort, and it found 
Balbhadra Singh at midnight enjoying a well-earned repose. The 
Gorkh&li commander read the letter and tore it up, vouchsafing no 
other answer than that “it was not customary to receive or answer 
letters at such unseasonable hours : but be sent his sal&m to the 
English sardar assuring him that he would soon pay him a 
visit in his camp.” Colonel Mawby thought next day to punish 
this insolent barbarian, and mounting a couple of 6-pounders and 
t#o howitzers on elephants proceeded to take the fort by assault* 


1 The troops employed were 

Artillery 247 men * Her Majesty's 53rd (or Shropshire) Reg!n»nr?8rma« > 
IdSth* l-7tb and l-17th Native Infantry, 2,348 men and 138 pioneespttotol Sjua 
mm with two is-poundera eight 3-potmders, and four howitzer* T • &lu X 
R Fraser's valuable “ Journal of a tour through part of tln ar, range of tfc* 
XUm4U mountains and to the sources of the rivers Joes** and Qin«MrTto«a# 
13*3, Is the principal authority for the D&a eMSgijp* IR *7.^ 
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Bat a few rounds were fired when the task was given up as h»- 
^ practicable and the British force returned to Dehra with less con- 
tempt for the enemy and a more just appreciation of the work be- 
fore them. On the 26th, General Gillespie joined and took com- 
mand of the force. A more careful reconnoissance was made and 
orders at once followed for an assault, the preparations for which 
show a remarkable contrast to those made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sfawby. Fascines and gabions were prepared beforehand and all 
the howitzers and 12-pounders and half the 6-pounders were sent 
on elephants to the table-land, which was occupied without opposi- 
tion. Batteries were at once prepared for the guns, and four sepa- 
rate storming parties 1 were ordered to be ready for the assault, 
which was fixed for the morning of the 31st October. The enemy 
had done everything possible with the men and materials at his 
disposal. The wall, although not yet complete, was raised suffi- 
ciently to render its escalade without ladders practically impossi- 
ble. Gaps were filled up with stones, stockades were erected along 
the lines of approach, and at a wicket open, but cross- barred, a gun 
was placed which enfiladed the principal side of attack. The Bri- 
tish guns played on the fort for some time, but did little execution, 

• and this, perhaps,* writes Fraser, “ uniting with the eagerness of 
a sanguine temper, induced General Gillespie to give the signal for 
assault some hours sooner than it was intended.” The consequence 
was that three out of the four columns took no part in the attack, 
and the column under Colonel Carpenter with the reserve under 
Colonel Ludlow had to bear the whole brunt of the fighting. 

The assault commenced at nine in the morning and the stock- 
First attack on Kalan- ades were easily carried, but on approaching 
the walls the British suffered severely in 
both officers and men. No ladders were forthcoming for a time, and 
the first applying them was Lieutenant Ellis of the Pioneers, who 
was shot dead in the attempt. The obstacles were then found to 
be too great to be overcome, and the troops were obliged to retreat 
under shelter of a village in the rear. The General then led in 
person three fresh companies of the 53rd Regiment and had barely 

i The attacking party was formed into four columns and a reserve : 1. (#) 
feolonel Carpenter with Oil men; (b) Captain Fast with 363 mens (o) Major 
Kelly frith A4I men * (d) Captain Campbell with 383 men, and the reserve of S3® 
men under Colonel Ludlow. These were all to ascend, on a gun being fired, fret* 
dlfltamt points and so distract the attention of the enemy. ' 
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reached ’a spot in front of the wicket, “ where, as he was cheering 
tm his men, waving his hat in one hand and his sword in the other, 
he received a shot through the heart and fell dead on the spot. 
His aide-de-camp O’Hara was killed beside him and many other 
officers were wounded.” Colonel Carpenter, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of General Gillespie, deemed it prudent to 
retreat to Dehra and there wait for further reinforcements. The 
gun at the wicket did much damage to the attacking party, and 
“ when the reserve advanced and got within the line it defended, 
the first discharge brought down the whole front line, killing seven 
and wounding eleven. Several persons penetrated to this very 
wicket, but, unsupported, could produce no effect. A very heavy 
fire was kept up from the walls by the garrison and showers of 
arrows and of stones were discharged at the assailants, and many 
severe wounds were received from stones which they threw very 
dexterously: the women were seen occupied in throwing them, 
regardless of exposure.” Five officers were killed and fifteen 
were wounded, of whom several died subsequently of the in- 
juries then received : 27 non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed and 213 were wounded. Out of a detachment of 100 dis* 
mounted men of the 8th Light Dragoons (now the 8th Hussars), 
the General’s old corps, four men were killed and fifty were 
wounded. So ended the first memorable assault on the petty fort 
of Kalanga. 

It was not until the 24th November that the arrival of a siege 
Second attack on Ka- battery from Delhi enabled the British to 
resume the attack on Kalanga. On the 
following day active operations recommenced and batteries were 
erected within three hundred yards of the wall of the Gorkhift 
fort, and by the 27th, a practicable breach was effected almost 
without any loss, though the enemy kept up a warm and Well- 
directed fire. Shells had been used with great effect and a sally- 
of the enemy had been repulsed with loss, so that everything 
promised well for the assault. The storming party was led by 
Major W. Ingleby of the 53rd Regiment and consisted of two 
companies of that regiment and all the grenadiers of the detach-, 
ment. “ They advanced to the breach and stood for twohoqrW 
•exposed to a tremendous fire from the garrison which caused 4** 
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loss 6f many officers and men : but after every exertion on the 
.jlart of their officers and the fall of many in leading and endea- 
vouring to push them forward in spite of the obstacles that were 
opposed to them, without any success, it was deemed expedient 
4b order a retreat, and the whole returned to the batteries.” The 
Gorkhilis made a gall&nt and desperate defence, standing them* 
'selves in the breach whilst using every missile that came to hand, 
' balls, arrows and stones. The British advanced in a cool and 
self-possessed manner ; a few got to the crest of the breach and 
fell there, but the majority remained below exposed to a murder* 
ous fire. " No one turned to fly, but none went onwards ; they 
stood to be slaughtered, whilst their officers exposed themselves 
most gallantly and unreservedly/ 4 Lieutenant Harington of the 
53rd fell in the breach leading on bis men, and Lieutenant Lux* 
ford of the Horse Artillery was killed whilst training his gun oa ; |he 
defenders of the breach. The official returns show three officers 
killed and eight wounded, and 38 men killed and 440 wounded 
and missing during the attack. Thus tho disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered that 
there was no water within the fort, and that the besieged were 
obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some distance from 
the Wells. Arrangements were at once made to cut off the water, 
jmd the fire from the batteries recommenced the next day, doing 
great damage from the unprotected state of the garrison and the 
shattered condition of their defences. On the night of the 30th 
„ November, only three days after the adoption of the measures 
which were equally feasible a month earlier, had they been 
adopted, Balbhadra Th&pa with seventy men, all that remained 
of his garrison, evacuated Kalanga. The Gorkhalis cut their way 
' through the Chain of posts placed to intercept them, and escaped 
ti^A^ne^hbouring hill closely pursued by Colonel Ludlow. Of 
lES^Bohdlfion of the fort Mr. Fraser writes 

y ** At three o'clock that morning, Major K<;lly entered and took po m e — i on 
y §f the fort j sad there indeed the desperate courage and bloody Resistance they 
opposed to means so overwhelming were mournfully sod horribly apparent. 

• fke whole ana of the tort wee a slaughter-house, strewed with the bodies of 
etfce deed sad the wounded and the dissevered limbs of those who had boon tom 
£*o pieces by ihe of the shgtyr^thoso who yet lived piteously eelHnfout 

for water, of whfph they had not tested for days. Theeteaeh from thijbtl ' 
Mucr eftba boglWOC *OM«fcaMwd hWW byi. 
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insufficiently Interred : and our officers found In the rnlns the remains and the 
clothes of several thus incompletely covered starting into view. One chief w.cgp 
th us found out, who had fallen in the first attempt, and had received this 
wretched semi sepulture. The bodies of several women, killed by shot or shells, 
were discovered ; and even children mangled, and yet alie, by the same ruth* 
less engines. One woman, who had lost her leg, was found and sent to th* 
hospital, where she recovered * a young child was picked np, who had been, 
shot by a musket ball through both his thighs, and who also perfectly re* 
covered ; and there was also a fine boy of only three or font years old, whose 
father, a subahetfr, had been killed, and who was left In the fort when It was 
evacuated * he was nnhurt and was taken care of. Upwards of ninety <*cad bodies 
were burnt by our native troops ; and about an equal number of wounded we f* 
sent to the hospital and carefully treated : several prisoners also were taken. 


The determined resolution of the small party which held this small pdH 
for more than a month, against so comparatively large a force, most surely 
wring admiration from every voice, especially when the horrors of the latter 
portion of this time are considered ; the dismal spectacle of their slaughtered 
comrades, the sufferings of their women and children thus immuyed with them* 
selves, and the hopelessness of relief, which destroyed any other motive foi; 
the obstinate defence they made, than that resulting from a high sense of dnty, 
supported by unsubdued courage. This and a generous spirit of courtesy 
towards their enemy, certainly marked the character of the garrison of K&langa, 
during the period of its siege. Whatever the nature of the Gorkh&lis may 
have been found in other quarters, there was here no cruelty to wounded or to 
prisoners ; no poisoned arrows were used, no wells or waters were poisoned j no 
rancorous spirit of revenge seemed to animate them: they fought us In fair 
conflict like men, and, in the intervals of actual combat, showed ns a liberal 
courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people. So far from insulting the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, they permitted them to lie untouched 011 carried 
and none were stripped, as is too universally the case. * Tlie c onfiden ce thjj* 
exhibited in the British officers was certainly flattering : they solicited andob- 
tained surgical aid; and on one occasion this gave rise to a singular hud interest* . 
ing scene: While the batteries were playing a man was pcrcelvql on 
breach, advancing and waving his hand. The guns ceased firing for a while. 


and the man came into tlie batteries : he proved to be a Gorkha, whose ipwe? 
jaw had been shattered by a cannon shot, and who ( s ame ttifo fgpnfcly to solicit 
assistance from his enemy. It is u nne c e ss a ry t# add that ft~w«* ins 
afforded ; and, when discharged from the hospital, signified bis < 

to his corps to combat us again : exhibiting thus, through the whqts^ »' ■ 
sense of the value of generosity and courtesy in warfare, end also of hisguty 
to his country, separating completely in his own mil# private^tmd n*T 
feelings f romaash other, and his frank confidence in the individuals^ 
natlea, fimn theduty he owed his pwn, to fight again** us poltotlvel// ' 


Tie eevepty men who escaped from the fort . t f . 
tranthegrttof Katanga joined hjr' rfeme threw wtb«S 

— w^had been, see# 

' *• 
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neighbourhood endeavouring to find a way into tlio fort. Major 
JMdloMMnk sent after these with some four hundred of our troops 
mnA succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dispersing them 
with’ the loss of over fifty killed. The British loss here consisted 1 
tf but two Officers and fifteen men wounded. In the meantime 
Cfelon^t "Carpenter had taken measures to guard the entrance to 
the hills at K&lsi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to 
occupy some positions above that town, which resulted in the sur- 
render of the fort of Bair&t on the 4th December. The follow- 
ifg dav the troops marched through the Timli pass on their way 
N&han, to join the force under Major-General MartindelL 1 
JBalbhadra Th&pa with the remains of his party threw himself into 
the fort of Jauntgarh* and defended himself successfully against a 
force despatched against him under Major Baldock. He subse- 
quently joined the Gorkhdli force at Jaithak, and on the surrender 
of that place entered the Sikh service, where he and all his followers 


1 The fort of Katanga was razed to the ground before the troops left and now 
but a slight unevenness in the ground marks the spot where the great fight took 
place Two small monuments have been erected, one in memory of Sir Robert Kollo 
Gillespie and the officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers who died there* 
and the other in memory of BalbhadraThapa and the gallant Gorkhali defenders of 
the fort. The following is a copy of the inscriptions as given by Mr Williuifts:— 

1 . 


West aide. 

To the memory of 

Major-General Sir Robert Kollo Gilles- 
pie, 9LC B. 

Lieut O'Hara, 6th N. I. 

Li eat. Gosling Light Battalion. 

Knslgn Fothergill, 17th N. I. 

Ensign Ellis, Pioneers, killed on the 8 1st 
October, 1814. 

Captain Can-pbell, 6th N. I. 

Lieut. Luxford, Horse Artillery. 

Lient. Harington, H. M. 63rd Regt. 
Lieut. Cunningham, 13th N. L, killed 
' pu the 87th November 
And of the non-commissioned officers 
and men who fell at the assault. 


East side. 

Troops engaged 

Detachments horse and foot artillery. 

100 men of the 8th Royal Irish Light 
Dragoons who were dismounted and 
led to the assault by Sir K. R. Gilles- 
pie, H. M 63rd Regiment. 

6 Light Companies from corps in 
Meerut. 

1st Battalion, 6th N. I. 

Ditto 7th do. 

Ditto irth do. 

Ditto 17th do. 

7th Native Cavalry, one Bissalah of Skin- 
ner's Horse. * 


West side . 

if n the highest point of the hill above 
. frlstomb stood the fort of Katanga. 
After two assaults on the sjst October 
and 87th November it was captured 
. by the Britiah troops on the 80th No- 
vember, 1614, and completely razed to 
the ground. 

* Two petty officers who sought to 
executed Aim by orders of Balbhadra. 


East side . 

This Is Inscribed as a tribute of respect 
for our gallant adversary. 1 

Bulbndder, commander of the fort, and 
his brave Gurkhas, who were after- 
wards, while in the service of Banjft 
Singh, shot down In their ranks to the 
last man by Afghin artillery, * 

desert to the British at Jauatgerb ! 
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p.erishod in a war with "the Afghans. The Diin fore#* togeth^jp 
yith that under General Martindell were ordered to attack Nahan# 
where Rnnjor Singh, the son of Amar Singh Th&pa, , still- held 
out with more than two thousand men to support him. On the 
24th December, Naban was occupied by the British trends, the, 
Gorkhalis retiring on our approach to Jaitbak, a fort and strong, 
position a little to the north, 1,600 feet above the town and nearly rjk 
.5,000 feet above the sea. The fort was attacked without teas 
of time, but unsuccessfully, and the British troops were repulse^ 
with a loss of between four and five hundred men, so that General 
Martindell attempted no active operations for nearly three months,’. 
After this succession of reverses on many points it is satisfac- 
tory to have to record the proceedings of a very different coin* 
mander. At the end of October, 1814, General Ochterlony with 
about six thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, with the view of dislodging the Gorkhalis from the 
strong positions which they held between BiI6spur on that river 
and the outer hills above the Pinjor Dfin. The enemy's force 
consisted of about three thousand men, and was commanded by 
Arhar Singh Thapa, the mosts kilful of all the Gorkhali officers 
and who had gained a high reputation in the former wars of his 
nation. Among the numerous posts in the possession of the Gor- 
kh&lis, the most important were R&mgarh and Malaun. General 
Ochterlony soon discovered the character of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal, and that it was not by bard fighting that 
his sepoys would bo able to beat the Gorkh&lis. The months 
of November, December, and January were occupied by a series 
of movements, by which General Ochterlony, without exposing 
his troops to any dangerous adventures, forced Amar Singh to 
'abandon most of his positions and to concentrate bis forces round 
Malaun. 

Having reached this period of the war we must speak of the 
events which wero happening in Kumaon, and with which we atf* 
more particularly concerned. Lord Hastings, in October, 1814, 
had received information which led him to suppose that Bam 
S4h, the governor of Kumaon, being disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of the Th&pa party, which at this time exercised the chief 
authority in Nep&l, would not be disinclined to assist the tftwi trf 

' ft 4$ ' 
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< 4 he British Government and to deliver up his charge into their hands. 

Mr. Gardner sent to- Accordingly, early in November, Mr. O. T. 
wards Kumaon. Metcalfe, Resident at Dehli, received orders 

to send his second assistant, the Hon’ble E. Gardner of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, to Moradabad, to open a correspondence with 
Bam Sah in order to ascertain whether the opinion that had been 
formed of his disaffection to the existing Government of Nep&l 
was well founded. The extensive line of frontier against which it 
was necessary to direct our operations, as well as the threatening 
attitude of other states, made it impossible to send a force of regu- 
lar troops to support Mr. Gardners negotiations. This difficulty 
augmented the importance of a pacific arrangement with Bam 
Sah and his brother, but at the same time to attain this object it 
was necessary to possess the means of occupying Kumaon, should 
Bam SAh agree to espouse our cause as well to give colour to his 
secession as to protect om interests in Kumaon itself. It was, 
therefore, intended that Major-General Gillespie should send a force 
towards Kumaon which aided by a body of irregulars might be 
sufficient to hold the district with the concurrence of Bam SAh 
and overawe any part of the Gorklmli forces which might not 
adhere to the arrangements made. In the meantime, Mr. Gard- 
ner was instructed 1 that his first duty was to ascertain the dispo- 
sition of Bam Sah, and it was pointed out to him that this might 
be accomplished by means of the persons connected with the trading 
agencies at the foot of the hills. Both Bam S&h and his brother 
Hastidal, since their exclusion from public affairs, had turned all 
their attention towards commercial operations and now held the 
monopoly of the trade passing through Chilkiya and Barmdeo 
which brought them in a considerable revenue. At the same time 
the Company s factory at Kashipur, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Rutherford as trading agent, kept up a continual connection* 
with the hills, where a large quantity of hemp was raised and 
prepared, on a system of advances, for the Company's investment 

Should the inquiries regarding the views and dispositions 

Annexation resolved on. ° f Bam S6h ^ 8uch “ to encourage the 
attempt to open up a direct negotiation 
with him, Mr. Gardner was instructed that, though it was first 
1 G> t to C. J. Metcalfe, 93 rd October, 1814. 
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contemplated to provide for Bam S&h by establishing him in the 
independent occupation of Kumaon with his brother in Doti, it 
was now resolved eventually to annex Kumaon to the Company’s 
territory "as a part of the compensation 1 which the British 
Government were entitled to demand for the expense of a war 
produced solely by the encroachments of the enemy.” Under 
this view of the case Mr. Gardner was limited to the offer of a 
jdgir either in Kumaon itself or in some other quarter, with 
suitable provision for the relatives and dependents of Bam S&h 
and his family proportional to the emoluments then enjoyed 
by them as well from their offices as from the profits of trade, 
but that it was desirable to reserve as much as possible in the 
hands of Government the details of the arrangements to be 
made, giving in the first instance a general assurance only of 
protection and an honourable maintenance. With' regard to L&i 
Singh it was decided that any attempt to restore him to tho 
possessions temporarily held by liis family would be obnoxious 
to the people in general, and the circumstances under which his 
brother obtained the chief authority in Kumaon deprived him of 
that consideration which the Government was disposed to show 
to the surviving representatives of the families formerly reigning 
iu the principalities in the hills. Mr. Gardner was, therefore, 
authorised to adopt such measures as might bo necessary to pre- 
vent L&l Singh from interfering in Kumaon affairs ; and should 
necessity arise, Kumaon was to be occupied by force of arms in 
the interests of the British Government alone. Moreover, had 
the British desired to restore a member of the ancient house, 
there existed at this time in Parewa, in parganah Kota, direct 
legal descendants of Lachhmi Chand, son of Rudra Chand, and 
in Jfba, a village in parganah Sor, direct and legal descendants of 
Kaly&n Chand, besides many spurious descendants of Rudra 
Chand. There were also descendants of the daughter of Dip 
Chand who married Subkaran, son of Jodha Singh Katehin, any 
of whom, if it was thought desirable, would have been preferable 

1 It would appear, however, that the principal moti ve for retaining Kumaon 
waa the better meana it possessed for communication with Tibet and opening up 
. trade with Western China, an object aa eagerly eonght alter then ae the Centra! 

A at an trade wee of late year*, and with aa i little practical result. Notea by 
W. Tracer, Memrofi, Ktfper, Seamy and Rutherford on the state ol Garhwft 
and Kumaon accompanied the Inatructlon* given to Mr. Gardner. 
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to L&l Singh, a junior member of an usurping family, as Raja, 
or even to Bam S&h himself as farmer, as was first in- 
tended . 1 

The unfortunate commencement of the campaign in Bah&r and 
Invasion of Kumaon Gorakhpur and the disasters that had 
determined on. occurred at N&lap&ni made Lord Hastings, 

about two months after Mr. Gardner’s appointment, still more 
anxious to obtain a footing in Kumaon. This was the more 
desirable as it had now become impossible to divert a portion 
of the Dun force towards Srinagar, an operation which would 
have to some extent answered the purposes expected to be 
gained by a direct attack upon Kumaon. It was known that 
Kumaon and the adjoining provinces had been nearly drained 
of troops in order to supply the urgent calls of the Gnrkhdlis 
JUPth to the east and west, and the notorious hatred which the 
of the country felt towards their Gorkh&li rulers promised 
ft) afford us important assistance in any efforts which we might 
make in this quarter. Not only was Kumaon the most valuable 
of the Gorkh&li territories west of the Kdli, but it derived at 
this time a special importance from the fact that through it all 
the communications had to be carried on which passed between 
the Nepal Government and their armies beyond the Ganges. For 
as the Gorkh&lis held no possessions beyond the foot of the 
mountains, this was the sole route that remained open to 
them. 

1 Government to Hon’ble E. Gardner, 52nd November, 1814. 4< For years 
the family of Mohan Singh by the aid of their liohilia levies, and the terror 
inspired by the murder of their opponents held the nominal possession of 
Alrnora. Since then the Gorklialis had for quaiter of a century occupied the 
country, so that no shadow of moral or even sentimental right can have vested in 
L&l Singh, who was himself personally obnoxious to the people. 1 * Subsequently 
(.82nd November, 6th December, 1814) Mr. Gardner reported that there was 
not the least apprehension that L&l Singh could in any way interfere in 
Kumaon affairs, and in reply he was directed ‘‘to avoid any step which might be 
construed into an encouragement of L&l Singh’s pretensions to Kumaon 9 * 
(Government, dated 14th December, 1814 : 25th January, 18)0). On offering 
his services to join in the invasion of Kumaon, he was peremptorily told that 
he was not required. Part&b Singh, his grand-nephew, claimed the samfnd&ri of 
Kumaon when it was shown that the proprietary right and sovereign right 
were vested in the same individual, and were wrested from the former 
Najas by the Gorkb&iis and afterwards from the Gorkh&lis by the British, and 
consequently the usurping family of Mohan Cband could have no claim (to 
tldovernment, dated )3th August, 1820, and 28th April, 1821, and from Govern** 
meat, dated 26th May, 1821). A similar reply was given to 4?art&b Singh’S 
claim to the samind&n of the Tarfii (Board to Gorernor-General in Coaiofk 
4th May, 1821, No. 30). 
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It was consequently decided in December 1814, that, whatever 
might be the issue of the negotiations with Bam Sfih, an attempt 
should be made to wrest Kumaon from the NepAlese, and 
Lord Hastings formally declared his determination, in case the 
projected operations should prove successful, permanently to annex 
the province to the British dominions. 1 Lieutenant-Colonel Gard- 
ner and Captain Hearsey,* who had formerly served in the Ma- 
r&tha army, and the first of whom was at this time in command 
of a body of irregular horse employed in police duties, were ap- 
pointed to raise a force of Rohillas for the attack on Kumaon. • 
Captain Hearsey was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gardner, and both these officers lost no time in carrying out 
their instructions under the general control of the Honourable E. 
Gardner, who was appointed Agent to the Governor-General. Dur- 
ing the month of January 1815 preparations were actively ca# 
tied on in Rohilkhand for the projected attack on Kumaoft; Ittjb 
E. Gardner and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner having their head- 
quarters at Kashipur in the Moralabad disticfc, while -Captain 
Hearsey carried on his preparations at Bareilly and Pilibhit and 
Dr. Rutherford was attached to the force in the character of Sur- 
geon, Commissariat Officer and Officer in charge of the treasure, 
postal and intelligence departments. On the first sound of the pre- 
parations becoming known, the Gorkhdli garrisons in Kumaon were 
strengthened, and Hastidal SAh was directed to protect KhairA- 
garh and Doti and build forts at Banbasa and MundiyagbAt on 
the SArda. The Path&ns of RAmpur were enlisted, and ShAh 
Wali, formerly farmer of Rudrpur, was 
r made warden of the posts lying along the 

foot of the hills. 8 These proceedings were met by a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of the Company and its allies from engaging 
in the service of the NepAlese, and calling on those who, had already 
engaged in that service to abandon it before the end of November. 

1 Nep&l papers, p. sol * letters, Government, dated 23rd October, 14th, lfth 
and 22nd December, 1814. By tbe last the force of Colonel Gardner was raised 
to 3,000 men and that of Captain Hearsey to 1,500 men. * Captain 

Hearsay accompanied Mr. Moorcroft in hia journey to Tibet in 1812, and 
bad been detained as a prisoner with his companion In Kumaon the very- 
year before the war broke out. 4 Sh&h Wali was farmer of R&drpur at: 

the cession and was expelled for defalcation. Araar Singh Thapa gave him the 
farm of the customs’ posts from tiardw&r to Bilhari for Rs. I, 00 <» in cxehiaion 
of the Herls and Mew&tls who had been placed there by Mr. Seton, the Collector 
qfMoradabad. . 
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Towards the end of the year a second proclamation, 1 declaring 
war against the Gorklmlis, was distributed amongst the hill people, 
and resulted in the return of the new Pathdn levies to the plains. 
These in true; oriental fashion formed the nucleus of the new irre- 
gular regiments raised for the special service of invading Eumaon. 

Mr. Gardner's efforts to open communications with Bam SAh 
Failure of negotiation* from Moradabad proved unsuccessful, and 
with Bam Sah. on (j ie 1st January, 1815, he moved his 

head-quarters to Kashipur, where he again made an attempt to 
communicate with the Nepalese governor. The negotiations led 
to no result, the Ohauntra sending evasive answers’ to the overtures' 
that were made to him. It appeared that however much he 
might be dissatisfied with the state of affairs in Nep&l, he was not 
inclined to betray the trust that had been reposed in him, and it 
became evident that the expedition must depend for success on its 
own exertions and not on any expectations of treachery on the part of 
Bam Sail. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent attached to General 
Martindell’s force, had for some time past been in communication 
with Harak Deb 3 Josh i, who as hereditary minister of the former 


» Proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of Kumaon (prescribed by let- 
ter of Government, dated 14th December, 1814) : — “ The British Government haa 
long beheld with concern the misery and distress to which the inhabitants of 
Kumaon have been reduced by the oppressive sway of the Gorkha power ; while 
that power, however, was at peace with the British Government, and afforded no 
ground to doubt its disposition to maintain that relation, the acknowledged ob- 
ligations of public faith demanded a corresponding conduct on the part of the 
British Government, and obliged it to witness in silent regret the devastation 
and ruin occasioned by the extension of the Gorkha power over that country. 
Having now been compelled by a series of unprovoked and unj ust iflable encroach- 
ments and violence on the part of the GorkhAs to take up arms in defence of 
its rights and honour, the British Government eagerly seizes the opportunity 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Kumaon from the yoke of their oppressors, and 
a British force has advanced into that country for the purpose of expel- 
ling the GorkhA troops and for excluding from it for ever the power and autho- 
rity of that State. The inhabitants are accordingly invited and enjoined to 
assist to the utmost of their power in effecting this great object, and to sub- 
mit qnietly and peaceably to the authority t.f the British Government, under 
whose mild and equitable administration they will be protected in the enjoyment 
ojf their just rights and in the full security of their persons and property.” 
VBamSAb addressed Mr. Colebrooke, Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Ceded Provinces, and sent messengers who, however, were charged to make no 
specific proposals and merely to express general good-will (to Government, 
dated S8th February, 19th March, 18th April, 1816) ’Harak Deb warn 

introduced to Mr. W. Fraser by Captain Hearsay, who thus describes him 1ft 
1$14 • — “This man is a perfect instrument whose name the GorkhAlis dread ; hip 
connections in Kumaon smount to above 6,000 men, he is now near 66 years 
ot£, but is active and vigorous and has all his faculties dear; his influence fee 
great on all the hill Rajas, even extending beyond the SatUJ” Mr. Fraser 
writes Although exceedingly depressed by nrisforture and penury, he ettH 
possesses an active, energetic and enterprising mind.” Though informed fully 
of the intentions of the British Government to keep possession of KamitfiMy 
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Chand Rajas, bad exercised before the Gorkh&li conquest an almost 
despotic authority in Kumaon. Harak Deb had used his power so 
freely that he was not unaptly called by Captain Hearsey “the 
Earl Warwick of Kumaon/ 1 The Gorkh&li conquest had been fatal 
to his authority, and he readily engaged to use all the influence 
that he possessed to assist the British in expelling the Gorkhalis 
from the province. Now close upon seventy years of age, he* 
joined Mr. Gardner at K&shipur in the beginning of January and 
began immediately to enter into communications with his friends 
in Kumaon, to prepare them for the approach of tho British 
forces. 

At tho end of January everything was ready for the attack 
on Kumaon. The whole force consisted of about 4,500 men with 
two six-pounders. It was determined 1 to make the, attack simul- 
taneously in two quarters. The main body consisting of about 
3,000 men, with the two guns, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, 
was to proceed up the valley of the Kosi by Chilkiya, and to direct 
its march upon Almora ;and Captain Hearsey’s detachment, about 
1,500 strong, was to move from Pilibhit up the Kali and to enter 
the district of K&li Kumaon by the Timla pass. The ex-Raja of 
Doti, Prithipat Pah, who had formerly been expelled by the Gor- 
khalis, had made overtures in January to Mr. Gardner, engaging, 
if he received the assistance of a small British force, to enter Doti 
and endeavour to re-establish his authority in that province. It 
was considered 2 important tc make a diverson in that quarter 
in order that Hastidal, the Gorkhali commander in Doti, might 
be prevented from sending reinforcements to Kumaon, and five 
hundred men tftere therefore raised who were to accompany Prithi- 
pat S4h. Before, however, the attack on Kumaon commenced, it 
was thought advisable to postpone the execution of this scheme * 
the diversion under Prithipat Sih was countermanded and the* 


Harak Deb now threw his whole influence in their favor, as big partv wan* 
OPP 01 !** to Singh, who was countenanced by the Gorkh&Iis. One of 
/!? i °L h[ * communication# to his friends was that a body of them, 

tocjuding M&rds, PhartiyAla, Tarigis and others, joined Captain Hearsey’s force 
with 100 match! ockmen (to Agent, dated 19th February, ISIS). Harak Deb 
accompanied our force to Almora and died on the 96th July, ISIS, leaving t mtf 
ms and a nephew, who were pensioned by our Government. (To Government f 
Angnat mid 7th September, 1815.) 1 Government to Hon'ble 

llth and 26th Juiiua^isth' 
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troops that had been raised for this service were recalled front 
Bilhari and were united to the force under Captain Hearsey, 

On the 9th of February, 1815, five hundred men were sent to 
Disposition Of the iuva- Btjdrpur, where they were ordered to halt 
falng force. until they received intelligence that the 

main body was about to enter the hills ; they were then to march 
to Bhamauri, to attack the fort of Barakheri towards Bhim Tal, 
where the Goikb&lis had a post, and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Bamgarh and Fiura the main body under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner after it had established itself in the hills. Captain Hear- 
sey was ordered to enter the hills immediately by the Timla pass , 
so that the attacks should be made simultaneously. Bad weather 
and a deficiency of carriage caused some delay, but on the 11th of 
February Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner marched from K&shipur with 
<his whole force, accompanied by Mr. E. Gardner. A large number 
of men had been collected to carry the luggage of the troops when 
they entered the hills, and part of the heavy stores were taken on 
elephants, which, notwithstanding the difficulty of the country, were 
found very useful. The force reached Kaniyasi on the 1 2th Feb- 
ruary, Chilkiya on the 13th, and Amsot on the 14th, from which 
place a small outpost of Gorkhulis retreated on the advance of the 
column- The advanced guard reached Dhikuli on the Kosi at the 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the 15th, Here the Gor- 
kh&lis had a stockaded fort, which they evacuated on our .ap- 
proach without resistance, and a body of Manihdrs deserted from 
them and took service with us. A detachment was left at Dhikuli 
to keep open the communications with Chilkiya and the plains, and, 
on the 16th February, the force marched up the valley of the Kosi 
* to.Chuk&m, where it was found necessary to halt for two days to 
bring up the stores and ammunition which had been delayed for 
waat of carriage. The force was now fairly within the hills, and 
it was necessary before proceeding onwards to secure the commu- 
nications in the rear. The Gorkh&lis had a post at Kota Garhi on 
the right bank of the Dabka, fifteen miles to the south-east of 
Chuk&m, which was in dangerous vicinity to our line of communi- 
cations. Three hundred men were detached on thelSth February 
to dislodge the enemy from this position. The Gor^&fib eva- 
cuated the place on our approach and retired intothe hillv&ni^ 
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•detachment of ottr troops was left to keep possession of the post. 
A party of 300 men were also sent from Chuk&ra on the 18th to 
Occupy the I'aaguragb&t, a narrow defile about a mile above* 
through which runs the road up the valley of the KosL 


On the ridge 
March an Rlnikhet. 


which separates the Bamganga and Kosi, 
three or four miles north of Chuk&ra, at 
Kath-ki-nan, the Gorkh&lis had a stock-* 


a ded post, from which it was necessary to dislodge them., as it 


threatened the line of our communications. On the 19th, five 


hundred men were detached against Kalh-ki-nau, which was 
evacuated on our approach, the enemy retreating to the G&gar’ 
fort. On the same Jay the main body inarched up the Kosi to’ 
Ukhaldfluga, a distance of about seven miles. Late in the even*, 
ing, a party was pushed forward from our position on the right to 
occupy a hill communicating With the Tangura and Lofigaliya gh&ta, 
and the enemy perceiving the movement advanced ia the same 
direction, our party gaining one height as they did the other ; a 
musketry skirmish ensued and continued till dark, when our men 
advanced and drove the enemy from their positions. The passage 
of the gh&ts was now secured and information also came in that 
the two forts at Kota had been abandoned by the enemy. On 
the 21 st> the advanced guard consisting of 700 men was pushed 
forward to Sethi, five or six miles higher up the valley, where Lieute* 
tiant-Colonel Gardner took all necessary precautions against a 
night attack. On the way, intelligence was received that a 
Gorkh&li force, estimated to be about 800 strong, had marched 
from Almora under Angat Sirdar and had taken up, a position at 
Buj&n, about fifteen miles higher up the valley, on the main 
road to Almora, where it had been joined by the garrisons of 
Kota and Kath*ki-nauu As it was evidently not advisable to risk 
an attack on the Gtokh&li force with the raw levies under hi| 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined fo leave the 
valley of the Kosi and the direct road to Almora, and striking oft 
to the left to endeavour to turn the enemy’s position. The Koei 
in the first twenty miles of its course flows in a direction nearly 
north and south.* Some miles below Almora, it turns somewhat 
abruptly ^ jjfa* wett, add runs on in that direction to Chukfiin, 
la tor coiu*Sr to^ardsthe plains. Buj&n between Kakrigh&s 
; ^ £2 " . ' 
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and. Khairna, where the Gorkhtlis bad taken up their, position, 
is situated near the apex of the triangle thus formed, and to cut 
off this bend in the river a path strikes across the hills from the 
upper part of the valley of the Kosi, again entering the same valley 
near Pant Ffpal and A me), about fifteen miles above Chukdxa. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to follow this route. The 
distance to Almora was not much greater than by the road along the 
Kosi, and, although the natural difficulties were perhaps greater, 
there were many advantages afforded by this route, even if the Gor- 
khAlis had not been posted at Bujin. By thus striking off, he could 
open communications with the western part of the province which 
was known to be greatly disaffected to the Gorkhali cause. Thia 
was the richest part of Kumaon and he coold hope to draw from 
it plentiful supplies of provisions for his troops, while he would 
he enabled at the same time to cut off those of the enemy and to 
intercept communications with their armies west of the Ganges,, 
Another important advantage which this route held out was that 
by it the British could approach Almora itself on its most open and 
least defensible side. 


On the 32ad February, the fore® advanced a few miles up the 

_ , _ Kosi to Ansel, and thence on the same day 

Channmkhm. 

Lieutenaat-Celonel Gardner, turning to the 
left, pushed forward with 300 men past Binakot, to seine the com- 
manding post of Chaumukhia or Chanmna Devi situated on the 
range which separates the Kosi from the Rfcmgunga, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,354 feet above the sea. Owing to the steepness of the 
mountain and the fatigue caused by an ascent of not less than 
4,000 feet, only forty or fifty men reached Chanmoa Devi by 
sunset. During the night a few more came in, $nd next morning 
the rest of the party arrived. The ground was covered with 
snow, which prevented the difficulty that would otherwise have 
•risen from the want of water. The G.orkhdh's under Angat 
Birddr, perceiving that our force bad changed the line of it* 
attack and had left the valley of the Kosi, divined one otyBCj^ 
and imme<fiately marched towards Cbaumua to endeavour togaim 
that point before oar arrival But they, were too late, tad trhfae* 
they were about four milet distant, finding that tbe post tta* 
already occupied by the British, and thinking thenswlv^t 1 ** 
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weak to? attempt an attack, they fell back. The possession of 
this post was of great importance to our operations, as it opened the 
road towards Aim ora and gave ns the means of communicating 
with Che western districts of Kumaon 'and Garhw&L The rest of 
the fbrce reached Chaumua on the 25th February, and on the 
following day the guns and the elephants with the heavy baggage 
were got up the hill with much labor and difficulty. The delay 
in the arrival of the depdt of supplies made it, however, impos- 
sible to move onwards at once. From intercepted letters, it 
subsequently appeared that it was the intention of the enemy to 
defend both these points to the uttermost, but the onward march 
to Tangura drove their advanced guard back, and it was not sup- 
posed that the British would attempt the more rugged road by 
Binakot. The expectation that by taking this road plentiful 
supplies would come in was fulfilled ; the people everywhere were 
most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving information of 
the movements of the enemy and rendering aid in every way 
possible. 

The range called Kath&l-lekh, on which tbs British were 
Gor khlU* occupy Earn- now encamped, runs in an easterly direo- 
F nr - tion towards Aimora. The path follows 

the ridge, Mid there are no great difficulties in the way. The 
Gorkbhlis determined to make another attempt to stop our pro- 
gress and to interpose their forces between ns and Aimora. They 
therefore ascended the mountain, and marching to Kumpur (R&- 
nikhet), a small temple 6,988 feet above the sea, a few miles 
in front of our encampment at Chaumua, stockaded themselves 
in a very strong position whieh commanded the road to Aimora. 
Police levies, eaoh consisting of fifty men under a darogha, were*' 
placed at Kota and Kath-ki-nau to. relieve the troops, who could 
ill be spared from active service at this time, and it was also found 
necessary to leave a guard of 203 men at Chaumua for a depdt 
for the. provisions which had not yet arrived. On the 28th February 
. the British foroe made s' short march to a hill called Kapiaa-ke- 
. dinda near Kumpur and encamped opposite to the enemy's 
stockade. Ihe Cb^kbAll ir sc« was estimated to bs about one 
thoueaad strong, with eae^ gun, and their position was so well 
* chosen that it mM owtkhtiofi undeeirablw to attempt to carey it 
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by assault, white at the same time Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
was unprovided with the means of regularly attacking and breach- 
ing the stockade. It was therefore determined, as there was no 
immediate probability of the Gorkh&Iis receiving any considerable 
reinforcements, to suspend active operations until our force could 
bo joined by a body of Rohillas which had been raised at H&pur 
in the Meerut district, and who were soon expected to enter the 
hills in support of Colonel Gardner's force. 

From the 28th February to the 22nd March, the British force 

remained encamped near Kumpur, and 
fiiy&hi Devi occupied. . . .. e , , 

with the exception of two unimportant 

actions, in both of which our Roliilla levies wore successful, no mill* 
tary operations took place. In the first of these skirmishes, the 
Rohillas drove back a party of the enemy who ventured to 
descend from their stockade into the valley of Tarkhet which lay 
between them and the British, and in the second, where some six 
hundred of them were engaged, they drove back an equal number 
of the enemy who had ventured again on the same ground. On 
the 22nd March, the long expected reinforcements from H&pur, 
consisting of SoO men, airivcd, and it was determined immediately 
to resume active operations against the Gorkhalis south-east of 
Kumpur. Half way between it and Almora is the mountain called 
Siyiihi Devi, the summit of which reaches an elevation of 7,186 
feet above tho sea. This mountain, which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the view from Almora, rises immediately 
above the Kosi on a ridge which runs down in a direction almost 
perpendicular to that of the Kathhl-lekh and theRydni range, which 
separate the basin of the Kosi from that of tbe R&mganga. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner perceived that the possession of this 
point would render it absolutely necessary for tbe Gorkhilis to 
abandon their position at Kumpur, for the entire British force 
could thus be placed between them and Almora and would only be 
separated from the capital by tbe valley of the Kosi. TheGorkh&lis 
had taken no precautions against any such movement, nor had 
they in any way provided for the safety of Siydhi Devi, a neglect 
that was mainly the result of want of skill in their leaderi, but * 
for which the insufficiency of tbe means at their disposal furnished 
some excuse. Almora itself must have been at this time almost 
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denuded of troops. During the night of the ?2nd March, a detach* 
meet consisting of twelve hundred men was sent off toward Siy&hi 
Devi. They marched in a" south-easterly direction, descending into 
the valley of the Panor, a confluent of the Ulabagar, which runs down 
from the Ryuni range immediately under Siyahi Devi. The follow- 
ing morning a demonstration was made against the enemy's stockade 
at Kumpur in order to draw off his attention from the movements 
that was taking place on our right, and soon afterwards informa- 
tion was received that a post of 500 men had been established at 
Bajol, ten miles off and four miles distant from the enemy’A left 
stockade. The expedition to Siyahi Devi was completely successful. 
The detachment passing through the valley of the Ulabagar ascended 
the mountain from the village of Stiri, and established itself at the 
temple on the summit in the course of the day, and it was not till 
noon that the Gorkh&lis discovered that they had been outflanked. 
Early on the morning of the following day, the 24th March, the 
Gorkhalis fearing for the safety of Almora hastily abandoned their 
stockades, to which they set Are and retreated in great haste along 
the Ry6ni and ICatarmal ridge to Almora. The extreme difficulty 
of the country made it impossible for the British force to advance 
by the Siydhi Devi route, nor would there have been any chance of 
their reaching Almora after the abandonment of the position at 
Kumpur in time to intercept the Gorkhalis. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner therefore decided upon proceeding by the road which 
tho enemy had taken and on which no obstacles now remained. 
He immediately fallowed the retreating force, but was unable 
to march with equal rapidity, and reached Ryuni only on the 
26th. Eight hundred men were left at Siydhi Devi, and the 
rest of the detachment was recalled to bead-quarters. On the 


27tbj the force halted at Rytini in order to bring up the guns 

■ and baggage which had fallen behind, and 

Advene* oa Almora. , 

on tho following day it marched to Kat&r- 


mo^ a temple dedicated to the Sun on the ridge immediately 
above J9*walh&gh and the Kosi, and distant only about seven miles 


from Almora. A party of Gorkh&lis which had been posted at 
Kat£rmal Retreated on our approach, and the enemy withdrawing 
to the left bank of the Kosi now concentrated his forces on the Si- 


T toli ridge, above Hawalb&gh and about two miles from Almora, 
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Nothing could have been more judicious 'than the manner in 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner had carried on the whole of Lis 
operations. It must however be admitted 
Aid from the people. ^hat the success of the British was brought 

about more by the weakness of the enemy than by any skill and 
courage of their own. There are no means of discovering the 
amount of the force which the Gorkh&lis were able to bring against 
ns in Kumaon, but it is probable that the number of men actually 
opposed to us never exceeded 1,500, and of these not much more 
than half were true Gorkh&lis. By the time that Lieutenant-Colot* 
nel Gardner was fairly established in the hills the greater part of 
the natives of Kumaon in the service of Nep&l had deserted, and 
this loss it was quite impossible to supply by new levies. The great* 
est source of weakness to the Gorkh&li cause was the universal dis- 
affection of the people of the country. Nothing could exceed the 
hatred which the tyranny and exactions of twenty-five years past 
had created, and no sooner had the British forces entered the hills 
than the inhabitants began to join our camp and bring in supplies « 
of provisions for the troops. The same causes made it easy for us 
to obtain information regarding every movement of the enemy and 
gave us every facility for obtaining a knowledge of the localities of 
this country — a knowledge which in mountain warfare such as this^ 
and in the absence of ail trustworthy maps, was almost essential to 
success. We thus possessed every advantage which an invading 
force could desire, and the Gorkh&li chiefs appear to have been 
devoid of the ability and energy which might have helped them, as 
it had helped others of their nation elsewhere, to withstand' the 
adverse circumstances under which they were placed* 

Harak Deb Joshi was one of the main instruments by which 
the people of the country were persuaded to join us. His influence 
was still great, and he gave the whole of it without reserve to 
support the plans of the British Government. After the abandon- 
ment by the Gorkh&lis of their position at Kmnpur and the advance 
of the British force to Kat&rmal, the natives of the province who 
were employed in the Gorkh&li service began to desert in grutft 
numbers. Many of them returned to their homes, and were than 
three hundred soldiers, including several sard&ra of some iapoi i | M 4 
joined us and were incorporated in ew force before 
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March. After these desertions it is probable that the whole avail- 
able force of the Goi'kbfilis for the defence of Almora did not amount 
to one thousand men. 

Whilst these events were passing in Central Kumaon Captain 
Captain Heaney's oper- Hearsey was invading the province on its 
* tlonB - eastern side, and his operations were at first 

attended with equal success, though their termination was disastrous. 
He left Pilibhit with a force under his command consisting of about 
1,500 men early in February and arrived at Bilhari on the 13th, 
tbe same day that Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner’s force occupied 
Chilkiya. Bilhari was the first important mart below the hills on 
the route from eastern Kumaon to the plains just as Chilkiya was 
the first important town below the hills on the route from western 
Kumaon by the Kosi. At Bilhari Captain Hearsey made a halt 
and distributed the proclamations and invitations that he had re* 
ceived from Harak Deb amongst the inhabitants of K&li Kumaon, 
with the result that in a few days over one hundred Kumaonis en- 
tered zealously into the service of the British Government and in- 
formed Captain Hearsey that the garrisons of the Timla forts were 
inclined to quit those places. At Barmdeo, the river K&li leaves 
the mountains and enters the plain of Rohilkhand. The route up 
the valley is circuitous and difficult, and the easiest paths into K&li 
Kumaon strike northwards across the range of hills that immediate- 
ly overhang the plains, and which do not here reach any very 
great elevfction. The small forts of Timla are situated on this range 
at a height of 3,840 feet above tbe sea, and they commanded the 
route which Captain Hearsey determined to follow. 1 On the night 
of the 17th February, as soon as he was able to send on sufficient 
supplies on oamels and ponies, he despatched a force of irregulars 
who, on the 18th, took possession of the two small forts and the 
pass called Kailagh£ti. The enemy retreated by Amkharak towards 
Katolgarh and leaving a small garrison in Timla, the irregulars 
followed in pursuit The next day, a second detachment accompa- 
nied by 150 hill-men armed with matchlocks and supplies sufficient 
for a week’s march arrived at Timla and pushing on across the 
ridge descended into tbe valley of the Ladhiya, where they joined 
^tbejRrst detachment. ..The force now under the command of Bab&dar 
* v & M Hon’Me £. Gardner, dated 19tb February, 1st and lath March, ISIS. 
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Singh, Subahd&r of the fourth compatQf* and an experienced 
partisan leader, consisted of some 500 irregulars with 200 
Kum&oni matchlockraen, with whom ho crossed the K&oadeo ridge 
-and reached Champ&wat, the ancient capital of Knmaon, on the 
JS8th February. Captain Hearsey attributes the success of this 
expedition to the exertions of the Kum&oni levies. K&lidhar, the 
Gorkh&li Subabdar, made some show of resistance at Barapipal 
near Burauli, where be had formed a stockade, but this was turned 
by Bah&dur Singh on the 26th and the enemy fled to Katolgnrh, 
leaving a few goats and sheep and their baggage behind. Bah&dur 
Singh followed closely, but the Gorkh&li leader with 100 men was 
able to occupy the fort before the levies came up and invested it. 
Alt the Kum&onk? in the Gorkh&li force joined our party and 
Captain Hearsey was thus enabled to leave 500 men at Bilhari as a 
precautionary measure to watch Hastidal, who threatened to cross 
the S&rda. 

It had been proposed that Captain Hearsey, after destroying the 
Defeat of Captain Heu~ bridges, and posting dotacbments to watch 
aey at Khtlpati. the K&li and prevent the passage of Gor- 

khali reinforcements from Doti, should march on Almora and com* 
bine bis operations with those of Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner. It 
became, however, impossible to carry this plan into effect, for 
information 1 was received that the Gorkh&lis were about to make 
a serious attempt to relieve Almora, and that preparations were 
being made in the neighbouring Nep&lese provinces of Doti and 
Ach&m to send a force across the Kali under Hastidal, the bro- 
that of Bam S&h and an officer of great reputation. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that all Captain Hearsay’s endeavours should be 
directed to prevent succour reaching Almora. To create a diver- 
sion and prevent if possible Hastidal from leaving Doti, the scheme 
which had been entertained and which has been already noticed, of 
sending th^ex-Raja, Prithipat S&b, into that province with a body 
of irregular troops; was revived 9 and a new levy of five hundred 
men one Am&u Kb&u was ordered with this intention. Oh 
the 14$b March, a strong party of Gorkh&lis attacked a detachment 

a Captain Hearny reported his arrival at Champtwat on the 18th March, 
and detailing the difficultly that ho had to encounter pointed out that Haems I 
eoald at aajr time eroia the Sir da and commence operation* 

« From Government, SSrd March, ISIS. Prithipat 8th was eretUoairy p^^ 
rtonod by our Government. To, dated ISth August, ISIS. 
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of our force which Cantata Hearsey had left at ftarmdeo, lmt were 
repulsed at all points and were compelled" te retreat across the river 
with considerable loss. Our party suffered severely in this action; 
Prithipat 8&h, who with his younger brother Jagjit Sab had joined 
the force, was wounded and obliged to return to Pilibhit and hi$ 
uncle was killed. The levies were in the meantime being made 
with difficulty and, owing to the absence of Prithipat S&h, the ex- 
pedition was at last countermanded, and this diversion was conse- 
quently never carried into effect. The force wilder Captain Hearsey 
was employed during the month of March in watching the Kali, in 
the hope of preventing the passage of Hastidal, and in the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Katolgarh, a fort, a few miles to the north-west of 
Champawat. On the 31st March, Hastidal succeeded in crossing 
the K&li at Kusm ghat about twenty miles east of Champawat, 
Captain Hearsey, in his endeavours to watch the Kali and to pre- 
vent the passage of the Gorkhalis, had so broken up his force into 
separate detachments, that it was impossible for him to concentrate 
immediately the means which he had for resisting the progress of 
Hastidal He marched, however, with what force he could muster, 
and was met by the enemy near Khilpati, about five miles to the* 
north-east of Cbamp&wat. His inon made hardly an attempt to 
withstand the attack of the Gorkb&lis, whose victory was immediate 
and complete, and Captain Hearsey was hirnself wounded and 
taken prisoner. The remains of the force fled to the plains, and 
thus ended the attack on K&li Kamaoa. Captain Hearsey attri- 
buted his disaster in some measure to the treachery of the Phartiy&l 
party in Kali Kumaon, 1 and the M&ras always declare that t|jp 
information and assistance which the Phartiyals gave to Hastidal 
had an important effect in bringing about the defeat of the "British 
force. There is no doubt that the Phartiyil party were suspicion* 
of our intentions and jealous of the influence, of Harak Deb Joshi, 
the chief of the opposite faction ; but the real eiutSH of Captein 
Hearsey’e defeat was the superior courage of the "GorktSLIi soldiers, 
which no zed for his success on the part of the people of the 


country could have enabled him to withstand. It was bofd|r(t metk* 
Honed that early in February a force of five hundred men had 


1 Letter from Captain Heiraey to Hon’ble 
1S15, mentipnlng Phan* Eulalia, resident o t a Tlllagi Ctaaptw«i «a 
their chief* ' 
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b^jBD sent from Rjasbipur with orders to enter the hills from Rudrpnr 
by Bhamaari and Bhim Tfil, No active operations were however 
undertaken in this quarter, and the only results were the occupation 
of the petty fort of Barakheri at the foot of the hills, and that of 
Chhakh&ta Garhi near Bbim Tal on the 1st April, after it had been 
abandoned by the enemy. 

The defeat of Captain Hearsey was first announced on the 6th 
Gardner's levies rein- April to the main body under Lieutenant- 
forced. Colonel Gardner by a feu-de~joie from the 

ramparts of the fort of L&lmandi at Almora/ and on the following 
day Bam Sah wrote to the British commander that Captain Hearsey 
was wounded aud a prisoner, but that he might rest assured that 
the prisoner would receive every care and attention at the hands of 
his captors. This untoward result of the expedition to Champ&wat 
might have been attended with most serious consequences, for 
although the actual numbers of the reinforcement brought into 
Kumaon from Doti probably did not exceed a few hundred men, 
little dependence could have been placed on the raw levies under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner had they been vigorously attacked 
by even a small body of Gorkhalis, elated by success and under the 
command of an officer of acknowledged bravery and enterprise like 
Hastidal. But fortunately for the progress of the operations so 
happily commenced, efficient succour was on its way, for Lord Hast- 
ings on receiving intelligence of the important advantages that had 
fcgcn gained by the force under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, per- 
ceiving the immense influence whi v h the complete occupation of 
l£|gp|Q% would have on the fate of the campaign, determined to 
yio time in sending a body of regular troops to complete what 
bad been so well begun. “ The state of operations/’ says* Prinsep, 
u before Jaitbak, combined with the assnrance that the tranquillity 
of Qpntral India would not be disturbed this season, were the oir- 
cumtances.that enabled the Governor-General to devote the troops 
of bis regular army to this service now ; though two months earlier 

1 On the 7th April, -Ueutenant-Colonel Gardner received a report fctftti 
. UwUWat ud Adjutant Mart indole of the Meat of Captain Heaney*, fora at 
KhUpatt m tJw and April. J£U* officer also reported that he had only Sty men 
with Mm and that he intended to retire on Chanip&wat, bat the tame day hi. f br oe 
att wheel by HbftMaj and dhpdFHd tRb great ion. From Government, 
dated tuth April. *Prlwep, Volume I., So 161. CUrernuMit 

X Oardner, cattt yad ^p^ itju^ detaiijog the iuatruetion. given tAOolgoel 
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he had not deemed it safe to spare them.” The force assembled to 
support Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was composed of 2,025 men, 
consisting of the 1st Battalion, 4th Regiment Native Infantry, under 
Captain Faithful (761 men); the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry, under Major Patton (764), and a detachment of the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry then employed in Garhw&l (500), with 
twelve gnps/and the whole was placed on the 23rd March under the 
command of Colonel Nicolls of Her Majesty’s 14th Foot, Quarter- 
Master-General of Her Majesty’s troops in India. 1 Early in April 
Colonel Nicolls entered the hills, and following the same route 
which had been taken by Lientenant-Colonel Gardner, he joined 
the force* at Kat&rmal on the 8th April without meeting any 
opposition on the way. 

Colonel Nicolls now assumed tho command of the whole of the 


Colonel Nicolls com- invading force, both regular and irregular, 
rn * nda - the superintendence of the civil affairs of the 

province and the direction of the diplomatic transactions with the 
Gorkh&li authorities remaining as before with Mr. E. Gardner. The 
Gorkh&lis at Almora had now been joined by Hastidal and the force 
which ho had brought with him from Doti. Bat, notwithstanding the 
arrival of Hastidal, the capture of Almora and the occupation of the 
province had now become a matter of certainty, for the means of the 
Gorkb&lis were utterly insufficient to contend against the large force 
of regular troops which was now arrayed against them. They wees, 
already reduced to great difficulties from scarcity of supplies a§ 
Almora, and tho garrison, who had received no pay for a long-time 
past, could only supply themselves with food by plunder!^ 
adjacent villages, A great part of the inhabitants of tfie tiwW 
abandoned it and fled into more quiet parts of the country. Som£ 
letters 1 from the 'principal GorkliAli officers at Almora to, Nep&l, 
which weefi intercepted in the beginning of April, give us an Mea 
of tbe difficulties to which the garrison was reduced. . These siOt|fle 
and straightforward letters, free from all boasting and oriental 
exaggeration, elicited from Lord Hastings an expression of well- 
merited respect for “their spirit of gy&fcgptic teal and. devo- 
tion.” ... * , 
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at Gananith. 


Various attempts at negociation Lad been made by the Chauptra 
BamJSkb, hot his proposals were of so vagu? 
a nature that it appeared that his only object 
was to gain time, and they led to no result* That our officers had? 
correctly interpreted the intentions of the enemy was afterwards 
shown, 1 for from the day that intelligence was received byt^em of 
fhe despatch of Colonel Nicolls* force, letters were sent to Nep&l 
asking for reinforcements, and on the 4th May, eight companies of 
Gorkhalis (numbering 633 men) were actually despatched from Kath- 
m&ndu towards Alai or a and a promise was given that others should 
soon follow. This tardy compliance w ith the requisitions of the Gfor- 
khali commanders in Kumaon was of little use, for long before the* 
reinforcements had reached the Kali, Almora had fallen and the Gor«* 
khalis had retired across that river. Abandoned almost by those to 
whom he looked for support, Bam S&h saw (he necessity for making 
some movement in Kumaon itself, and early on the morning of tb$ 
22nd April, up to which time no further military operations had 
been "undertaken on either side, Hastidal marched with a strong 
detachment from Almora in a northerly direction* It has been 
generally Supposed that the object of the Gorkhalis in this move- 
ment was to turn the left of the British position and to endeavour 
by a s&dden attack to recover the ground that had been lost. It 
appears, however, from a letter written by Bam Sab and the other 
principal Gorkhali officers to Amar Singh Thupa after the fall of 
Almora, the sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, that 
Pastidal had no such bold intentions, and that this movement was 
undertaken only with the object of keeping open the Gorkh&ti 
communications with the northern parganabs of the district. HaVftijj ■- * 
now lost their hold of the country between Almora and the plain!; * 
it was a matter of importance to the Nep&lese Government, as well 
agfcto the Gorkhali forces operating in Kumaon, that their communi- 
$ations to the north should not be disturbed, for it was by this rbttitf 
only that* they could correspond with their detachments in westeHf^ 
Kumaon and Garhwal and with the seat of war on the .right fank 
of the Ganges. But in the desperate state of the anhtfs 

at Almora the movement was a very unwise one, and althou§l^t 
would undoubtedly bayo been impossible for the enemy under any 
* To Mr. G^daef, dated ph May, UijfgT. .. ~ 
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circumstances to have delayed the falfof Aim ora muchlopge the 
result of this expedition greajLly hqjped to accelerator tin 
Hastidal directed his march over the Kalin atiya range 
Gananfttb, a mountain about fifteen miles north qf Aluiora between 
the valleys of theKosi and the Sarju, intending apparently tWholda 
position there, liy h«lj> of which a communication could be maiity> 
taiued round the left of the British army posted at HawalbaglL 
The Gdrkh&lis had been anxious to keep this movement secret, but 
the favourable disposition towards us of the people of the country 
jravo us such facilities for obtaining information that all conceal- 
tnent was impossible, and Colonel Nicolls was aware of what bad 
occurred very soon after Hastidal had left Almora. He, at onoe^ 
despatched a strong party of irregulars under Captain Butterfield 
« to the western parganahs, to induce confidence and obtain supplies 
. ,and to counteract tho manoeuvre of Hastidal. Major Patton was 
detached on the same evening (22nl April) with seven companies 
of the 5th Native Infantry and five flank companies under Captain 
Leys, and a body of irregulars altogether amounting to ninfc hun- 
dred men with a six-pounder and a mortar, aud was sent up the 
Kosi from Kat&rmal to watch and if possible attack the force ufider 
Hastidal. The Gorkhdlis readied Ganamith the day after 
left Almora, but before they could properly establish themselfbs 
there they were attacked by the British. The first part of tho 
asoent to Ganan&th is steep, but the upper parts of the mountain 
slope down gently in broad grassy lawns,* with more level grtfand 
than we commonly find on the rugged ridges of the Himalaya. A 
little to the south of the temple of Ganan&th, in one of the beautiful 
ttiffy glades among the pine-groves, the Gorkhfili and the British 
forces met on the evening of the 23rd April. The contest was a short 
one. Hastidal was killed by a musket ball in the temple a^d his fall 
was the signal for the flight of the Gorkh&lis.' Our loss in this brilliant 
- action was only two sepoys killed and Ensign Blair and twenty- 
five sepoys wounded. 1 The enemy lost both Hastidal and Jairokha 
S^gfl&r and -thirty-two sepoys killed, whilst the number of the 
j^ndriloF unknown, for many of them perished on their .way 
Bifek to Almora and many others dispersed and never reached that 
place* The British^ leaving a small detachment at QaPan&th^ 

■; « ■ ITft o*-'**®» 14111 mi - 


t event, 
towards 
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f®lurne4J?he next day to Katarina). writes 

Mr: Jr 0 , B'rasee, u the enemy lost a most valuable active and enter* 
prising officer and a man whose character was partioiilatfy amiable. 

* He teas uncle to the reigning prince of Nep&l and his talents and 
virtues were worthy of his high descent. With the sentiments 
fphich a brave man ever entertains for a noble and worthy enemy, 
^olonel Nicolls, in his official despatch, paid a most handsome and 
Aeling tribute to his memory/’ 

% Colonel Nicolls seemed determined to lose no time {in foMow- 
Shg up bis success, which the death of Hastid&l rendered a very 
important ode, and on the 25th April he put his troops in motion 
4b attack Almora. The main body of the Gorkh&lis, under the 
command of Angst Sird&r, was stationed a 
* AttaAou. Almora. little above the village of Pandekhola on 

the ridge called Sitoli, about two miles west of Almora between 
the town and the Kosi ; a detachment under Ch&mu BhandAri 
was ported on the Kalmatiya hill to protect the right flank of 
disposition ; and the remainder of their force was stationed at 
Ahnora under the oommand of the Chauntra Bam Sail himself. 
At ODV P. M. on the 25th April Colonel Nicolls moved with 
tba greactnr part of bis force against the Sitoli position, where the 
Gorkbilis had thrown up breast-works and stockades. Colonel 
Nicolls had intended^ establish a battery within range of the first 
stockade and had taken up ground for the purpose, but seeing bis 
men confident and ready for the attack, he ordered the twe first 
stockades to be taken by assault which was well carried out by 
Captain Faithful and the Srt it battalion of the 4th Native Infantry. 
The irregular infantry under Lieutenant- Colonel Gardner then 
.. advanced by a parallel ridge and diverging near the summit eAsftjt 
v possessed themselves of the three remaining breast- works on 4h#> 
■ »toli ridge, la the meantime, fifty men of the 4th Regiment occu- 
pied a small breast-work on the left and the entire regiment event- ' 
ually halted on the ridge itself, whilst Captain Leya with the flank 
battalion pnrsned the- retreating enemy. Finding five different 
roads, the British advanced along each until the^ possessed the, 
stockade leading to Kalmatiya and thus cot off all communications of 
the enemy in that quarter. The (Jorkh&lis fought with their usual 
determination and courage, but they were driven from every point 
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and compelled $6 tetro at ifif&tfte town of Almora, followed. closely 
by the British force. Colonel Nicolls established his head-quarters 
for the night at Pokharkh&li about half a mile north of tfte fort of 
Almora, and the troops were encamped close to the towny and on 
the hid called Haridungari above Pokharkh&li, About 11 P.M. in 
the same night, the enemy made a vigorous attempt ta*reeover thf* 
ground he had lost. The detachment posted on Kolmatiya 1 unctw^j 
the command of Ch&mu Bhandari descended from the ridge 
attacked the British position on the north, white at. the same tinty^. 
the garrison of L&lmandi hearing the noiso of musketry made £ 
sortie. from Almora on tho opposite side. The attack on the north 
was at first successful. The Gorkbdlis carried our most northern* 
post, though stockaded and held by Lieutenant Costly and a detach# 
ment of the 4th Native Infantry. One hundred men oPthe? flSrik * 
battalion of the same regiment under the command of Lieutenant* 
Brown and Winfield were instantly despatched to the assistance of 
tho party, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, who happened to bo 
with Colonel Nicolls at tho time, led in person a company of hi* 
irregulars to the spot. By the promptness and gallantry of the 
supports the position was recovered, and though tho Gorkh&Im again 
charged our troops two or three times, they were al way? repulsed. 
The less on both sides during this conflict was very considerable, for 
the enemy came on with great determination apd was only defeated 
after a hard struggle. During this time the sortie from the Almora- 
side took place and a violent attack was made upon our most 
advanced position in that quarter. The enemy came up to the 
very wall of the stockade, which they* attempted to cross, though 
it was nearly six feet high ; the one or two who succeeded, however, 
fell dead within. These assaults and skirmishes continued during the * 
whole night, occasioning great los9 on both sides and on the British 
side the death of a promising young officer, Lieutenant Taply. > ' 


Natives of Kurnaon who were present at the time declare how- 
Almora taken ever, and very probably with truth, that a 

* -* considerable part of otfr loss on the occasion 

was caused by the fire of our own men, in the confusion which was 
caused by the first successful attack of the Gorkh&lis. Our loss in ; 
killed and wounded otk the 25th amounted altogether to 

i Commonly called by tho European community of Almora, KaUmatfc! 
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and eleven men. 1 The next morning, the advanoeJ post was pushed 
forward to within seventy yards of the fort of Almora and (he rnortar 
batteries which had been placed in position during the night shelled 
the enceinte with such good effect that numbers of the garrison could 
be seen leaving the fort by a wicket on its eastern side. The* advanced 
post considered too easily that the fort had been evacuated and en- 
deavoured to enter by the same door, but wero met by the garrison, 
who obliged them to retreat. The artillery fire was continued until 
about 9 A.M., when the Chauntra sent a letter under a flag of truce, 
supported by a letter from Captain Hearsay, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities and offering to treat for the evacuation of the province 
the basis of the terms offered to the Chauntra soveral weeks 
previously by Mr. Gardner. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was depu- 
ted to hold a personal conference with Bam Sab, and on the follow- 
ing day the negociation was brought to a close by the conclusion 
of a convention under which the Gorkb&lis agreed to evacuate the 
province and all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they 
should be allowed to retire across the Kali with their guns, arms, 
military stores, and private property, the British providing them 
with the necessary supplies and carriage. 

,The convention for the evacuation and surrender of Kumaon 
was signed at Almora on the 27th April, 1815 by the Hon’blo 
E. Gardner, Bam S6h, Ch&mu Bhand&ri and Jasmadan Th&pa, and 
as a pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of 
L&lmandi, erected on thp ytejnow occupied by fort Moira, was, the 
same day, surrendered, to the British under a royal salute and 
Captain Hearsey was released. The officers in command of the 
several Gorkh&li detachments in Kamaon and Garhwal who were 
under the authority of Bam Sah were ordered to give up their 
posts. On the 25th April, Bam S&h and his Sard&rs paid a .com# % 
plimentary visit to Mr. Gardner and Colonel Nicolls and were 
received in Colonel Nicolls’ tent under a salute of nineteen guns.' 
The visit was returned the next day and the same evening Jasmadan 
Tb&pa, on the part of Bam S&h, came with an open letter requesting 

1 On this point exact information ia not obtainable as the Whole of the 
military correspondence and records of the period belonging to the station staff 
office at Almora were abont ten years ago burned a* waste paper— a fate which 
Is gradually overtaking all the reeords in the country that are at all worth 
preservation. Bee further Fraser's Journal, p. 46, and Prinsep’s Transaction*, !., 
166 . 
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that it might be forwarded to Amar Singh Th&pa, Ranjor Singh 
and the other Sard&ra at Jaithak and N&han, against whom General 
Oohterlony was then acting, informing them of the events that 
liad taken place in Kumaun and advising them. to endeavour to 
obtain for themselves similar conditions and to withdraw their 
forces from the western hills to the east of the Kali. The letter . 1 
was signed by Bam S&h and the other Gorkhali leaders at Ahttorffr 
and is so interesting as containing the Gorkhali account of the war 
that I give it here in full : — 

* On the 22nd an action was fought on Gananath k& danda. Hastidal and 
Jairokha K&zi with nine sepoys were killed ; others were wounded/ The en£my 
lost a captain and some men. The enemy’s force was at K&t&rnud with de»| 
tachments at Si&lii Deri and Dhamus ; 2,500 men were in a stackadejWl thr 
Fattapur hill and our communications with B&geswar were threatened. So I sent 
my brother Hastidal to Gananath. By his death and that of Jair 9 kha the enemy 
acquired confidence, but I disposed of the troops to the best advantage. On 
Tuesday the 26th the enemy, consisting of the Europeans in front followed by 
the battalions, the mortars on eight elephants, advanced in succession to the 
* assault of Sitoli. Intimation was sent me by Captain Angat. So I sent the 
Bhaw5.nl Bakhs* company, with the exception of a single patti for my own pro- 
tection, to his support. I was unable to send more without weakening H angel u’s 
post at Lalmandi and Charu Lekh. Out men were unable to withstand their 
vo 1 leys of 1,000 musketry and were obliged to abandon their defences. Nar S&h 
Chauntra with a supply of ammunition proceeded in another direction and exerted 
himself to the utmost; but for one musket of mine twenty of theirs rained showers 
of bullets upon us : it was impossible to withstand their fire. 

The enemy pursued us into the town. I then determined to defend the f >rts 
of L&lm&ndi and Nanda Devi. In the meantime the officers and Captain Angat 
in a litter arrived by the lower road. I ordered a^harge of 30 men sword in hand, 
bat the enemy took post in tho temple of Dip Chand and kept up an incessant 
fire of shells upon the fort. I' ordered Bhandari K&zi to collect the force on 
Kalmatiya and make an attack at night on the hill above Mital Devi called 
Haridungari ; in this affair the enemy had a lieutenant and 98 men killed and we 
gained the position, though with the loss of Subahdar Zabar Adhik&rl and Mastr&m 
Th&pa. About 20 minutes after, a battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
and other Europeans arrived and renewed the action and Sird&r Ransfir Karki 
with jamad&rs, and 45 gallant gentlemen, were killed and scarcely any escaped 
unwonnded on either side. Colonel Gardner and Colonel NIcolls’ brother were 
wounded. I ordered reinforcements to advance nnder Jasmadan Th&pa, but 
some of the men ran away and others showed symptoms of following, so the re- 
inforcement did not ad^pnee. The firing continued all night. In the morning' 
the remains of 'tbe Bhandiri’s force retired to Sintoli and the enemy returned 

1 It was forwarded to General Oohterlony, who communicated Its contents 
to the Gorkh&U leader at Malaun. Government to.Ochterlony, dated rath May, 
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toward! the fort, recommencing a brisk fire from the trenches which was main* 
tained for six hours on both sides, but with the addition of stones on ours. The 
mortars nerer ceased firing an instant night and day^ and men and women and 
animals were exposed to the fire. Captain Hearsey advised us to carry off the 
magazine and effects of the Baja. I replied that if anything could bo saved it 
would be well, and I requested him to apply for a cessation of hostilities. In 
the meantime* I sent to Chamu Bhondari, and we four had a consultation on the 
state of affairs. We considered that we had a large stock of ammunition here, 
but tbe soldiers of the levies were altogether useless, and when those you have 
Cherished betray yon in the season of distress, what is to be done? The genuine 
Gorkh&!is alone proved themselves of service, and the Baridars (chiefs) only were 
to be depended on. On this 1 reflected that we ought not to suffer the power and 
wealth of our master to be reduced or dispersed, and determined on sending to 
Mr. Gardner and baring a conference. On inquiry of Mr. Gardner what were the 
causes of the present quarrel, he replied that the murder of the Tahsildar in 
Butwal had given deep offence to the Governor-General, on which account he had 
made immense preparations. At present he anticipated no benefit from a reconci- 
liation with us, but if our differences can be adjusted on certain conditions, it la 
well. * Betire beyond the K£li and write to your Government to request that an 
accredited agent may be sent with full powers to the Governor-General/ I have 
accordingly written and matters are now in train of adjustment and now friendly 
intercourse ia established between the English and Gorkhslls. Do you therefore 
retire from the west with your array. We are going to the eastern side of the 
K61i, and you ought to put an end to the war and conclude terms of peace with 
General Ochterlony. Bring your army and military stores with you. We will 
then in conjunction address our Government, recommending that a vakil be 
sent to the Governor-General to settle the business." 

A proclamation was now issued by Mr. Gardner declaring that the 
province of Eumaon was attached to the British Provinces, call- 
Mr. Gardner has civil 011 the principal people of the country 

* h * rge ‘ to repair to Almora, and inviting the inha- 

bitants to return to their homes and to their ordinary occupa- 
tions. 1 On the 30th April the Gorkhalis commenced their march, 
and on the 14th May they crossed the KAli at Jh61-gh4t into 
Doti, according to the terms of the agreement that had been en- 
tered into. No opposition was offered by any of the GorkhAli 
detachments in other parts of the province they were all 
in the convention entered into by Bam SAh, and most of them 
followed him into Doti. The two principal posts which the Goi;- 
kh&tis had possessed in western Kumaon were the forts of NaithA- 
na, in PAli, on the left bank of.the RAmganga ; and Lohba twelve 
miles further north, a little within the border of GarhwAl. In 
1 From Government, dated 3rd May, ISIS, J‘\, 
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each of these forts there were about one hundred and fifty men. 
Naithana was evacuated after the fall of Almora before any special 
demand had been made for its surrender. Lohba was reduced by 
the people of the country, who had been supplied with ammuni- 
tion by Mr. Gardner. They succeeded in cutting off the water of 
the garrison, and compelled it to evacuate the fort on the 22nd of 
April, four days before the fall of Almora. The Gorkhilis attribu- 
ted the insurrection of the districts near Lohba to the influence 
of Harak Deb Joshi. This was the only quarter where the inhabi- 
tants took any very active means to expel the Gorkhdlis, although 
they were everywhere most anxious for the success of the British 
enterprise. No resistance was offered by any of the Gorkh&li detach-* 
ments in Garhwdl, and the whole of that district fell into our hands 
without the slightest opposition after the fall of Almora. A force 
marched to Srinagar from the west, after the settlement of affairs 
in that quarter, but nothing occurred which called for any military 
operations or which demands any more particular notice here. 
The Hon’ble E. Gardner was directed by the Governor-General to 
assume the office and title of Commissioner for the affairs of 
Kumaon and Agent to the Governor-General on the 3rd of May, 
1815, and Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his assistant on the 8th 
July. Colonel Nicolls with a force, accompanied by Mr. Gardner, 
proceeded to Champa wat immediately after Bam Sah commenced 
his march, and in that place Mr. Gardner turned his attention to 
civil affairs. The treaty by which Kumaon was ceded to the Bri- 
tish was not, however, concluded till the 2nd December, 1815, and 
was not ratified until the 4th March, 1816. 


During the interval between the fall of Almora and the 
ratification of the treaty with Nepfil the 
eaee with Neptt. K&li river formed the eastern boundary. In 

the meantime Mr. Gardner was instructed to inquire whether the 
acceptance of this boundary in any future negotiations with 
Kathm&ndu would secure the trade with Tibet by the passes across 
the Himalaya from any interference of the Gorkh&lis, and should 
it appear that any frontier beyond the S&rda in the part where it 
approaches the snowy range should be required for this purpose^ 
the extent of it should be defined, so that its cession might be 
provided for. Similarly he was to ascertain what extension to the 
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westward would be advisable with a view to the tranquillity of the 
new province, so that on the re-establishment of any of the former 
Rajas, provision might be made for that purpose. Opportunity 
was also taken of the presence of Bam Sah in Doti to ascertain 
the views of the Nep&lese Darbar with regard to peace. As has 
been shown already, he belonged to the peace party, which was 
opposed to the war party, headed hy the Th&pas, but had not 
joined in the invitation given by the ruler of Nepfil to Guru Gajr&j 
Misr to proceed to Kathm&ndu with a view of opening a negoti- 
ation Jfor peace with the British authorities. Mr. Gardner was 
informed that should the Ncp&lese Government choose Bam Sdh 
as their agent to conduct these negotiations, Lord Hastings would 
intrust to him the delicate task of representing the British. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gardner had accompanied the Gorkhalis on their march 
into Doti as far as Jhnl gh&t, and he confirmed the account of the 
disposition of Bam S&h and the anxiety felt by him that he should 
be the means of communication between the court of Nepdl and 
the British. Bam Sah urged that if the negotiations fell into the 
hands of the Khasiyas, as the Thapas were termed, not only could 
there be no real peace, but that death or exile awaited him and all 
others who belonged to the party of the Raja . 1 The correspond- 
ence shows that the British were inclined to afford to Bam S&h 
and the party he represented all the support they could derive 
from a knowledge of the favourable disposition of our Government 
towards them, and that should it be necessary for them to occupy 
Doti for themselves, they might rely on our assistance and 
co-operation. The expediency of limiting our direct support, in 
the first instance to the assurance of our entire sympathy with 
the party, was based on the belief that any other mode of render- 
ing that support would be inconsistent with general principles of 
policy and could not conduce to the attainment of the particular 
object in view. A public declaration to the Gorkhdli Government 
of our desire to negotiate with Bam S&h, to the exclusion of any 
other agent, wbuld naturally excite suspicion of a secret under- 
standing. with him founded on his presumed readiness to make 
greater sacrifices of the interests of his Government in order to 
conciliate our good wifi than any other individual or party. A very 

1 To Mr. Gardner, dated 17th. 19ih, and 21st May, and front bim dated Sth 
Jane, l»*6, attar a personal interview with Bam bill on these matters. 
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powerftii and plausible handle would thus have been given to his 
enemies for preventing him getting the negotiations into his hands, 
and should they succeed, we should not only have unnecessarily 
excited their opposition and ill-will but have made Bam. Sah’s 
position extremely ’dangerous. Tbe knowledge obtained by Bam 
S&h of our real disposition would enable him and his adherents 
to take advantage of the circumstance in disposing the Raja to 
emancipate himself from the Th&pas, who by their violent measures 
had brought on the war, and to seek the aid of his own near 
relatives, whose pacific counsels would have averted the war and 
might yet save his Government from ruin. * . ; 

As to the occupation of Doti by Bam S&h the British had n 6 
hesitation in offering their assistance. So long as hostilities con- 
tinued between the two states, it was right to use every effort to 
reduce the means and circumscribe the territories of the Gorkh&lis 
and to support a rebellion in Doti was perfectly consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of public honor and the practice of belli- 
gerent states. But it was distinctly stated that it was for Bam 
Sah himself to consider whether, by taking this step, he promoted 
his own security and increased his chance of recovering his ascen- 
dancy in Nepal. So far as British interests were concerned, the 
presence of an independent state on our eastern frontier ruled by 
a chief well disposed towards us and necessarily relying upon us for 
support would have been eminently advantageous. Accordingly 
Mr. Gardner was instructed to convey to Bam Sah the assurance 
that it would afford the greatest gratification to the British if he 
were empowered by the Raja to conclude terms of peace, and that 
in the event of his finding it necessary to break with the Darb&r 
to secure himself from persons seeking his destruction or to oppose 
the usurping faction who were ruining the states for their own 
selfish purposes, he might rely on tbe aid of the British Govern- 
ment, who would guarantee to him and to his family the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of Doti and any other territory which he might 
acquire, and promise was given that provision should be made for 
this purpose in any treaty entered ill to With Nepfil. At the same 
time it was to.be clearly understood that the views of Bam S&h 
should primarily be directed towards concli&ing a peace, and that 
when pledging ouf assistance towards maintaining him in Doti, 
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it was not to be done so as to tempt him, by the opportunity of ac- 
quiring an independent sovereignty, into conduct contrary to his 
duty to his prince and country. His seizure of Doti would doubt- 
less cause a continuance of the war which, whilst ruinous to Nep&l, 
would also prove inconvenient to British interests. The offer of 
assistance in conquering Doti was therefore made in such a way 
as to render it less preferable than aid in resisting the machina- 
tions of the Thipa party and restoring the influence of the Raja by 
promoting peace, but was still held out as an ultimate resource 
should occasion arise. 


Gajrfij Misr. 


Gajr&j Misr, the guru of the late Raja Ran Bah&dur S&h, 
was at this time at Benares aud was invited by the reigning 
Raja and Bblm Sen Thapa to Nep&l. During the time of his 
influence he was always favourable to the 
British connection and was employed in 
the negotiations conducted both by Major-General Kirkpatrick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Knox anil had always professed his desire 
and ability to conclude terms of peace and accomplish the sub- 
version or at least the limitation of the power of the Th&pas. 
With these designs he proceeded to Kathm&ndu, after being apprised 
generally of the terms on which peace would be granted. As there 
was reason to think that the views of this person and those of 
Bam S&h were, in the main, the same, it was suggested to the 
latter that it would be well if they could unite their interests for 
the promotion of their mutual advantage. 

On the 15th May, 1815, Amar Singh Thapa surrendered to Co- 
Operations to the west aeral Ochterlony, and I shall now complete 
of the Jumna. the brief account of the campaign in the 

western hills. In Babar and Gorakhpur nothing new was attempt- 
ed, and it is therefore only necessary to refer to the operations 
before Jaithak aud N&han. After the unsuccessful attack oh 
Jaitbak of the 27th December, General Martindell, notwithstand- 
ing the immense numerical superiority of his force, made no fur- 
ther attempts worth recounting to dislodge the enemy. Miserable 
vacillation and utter want of all enterprise or judgment constitute 
the history of the siege of Jaitbak. At the end of March it was 
determined to blockade the place, but it held out until its All was 
brought about by the successful operations of General Ochterlorijr# 
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of which some account must now be given. It has already been 
stated that Amar Singh had been compelled towards the end of 
January to establish himself in the fortified position of Malaun, 
and to concentrate there the greater part of bis forces. But, not- 
withstanding the indefatigable exertions of General Ochterlony 
and his officers, it was not until the middle of April that after all 
the detached forts had been reduced, in which Amar Singh had ", 
left small garrisons, the final preparations could be made for the - 
attack on Malaun itself. On the 15th April General Ochterlony 
ordered an attack to be made on Deothal, a high point within the 
enemy’s position. After a desperate struggle, which was renewed 
on the following day, Deothal remained in the possession of the 
British. We lost in these operations seven officers and three 
hundred and forty-seven men killed and wounded. , The loss of 
the Gorkh&lis on the second day alone was said to have exceeded 
five hundred men, and among them was Bhakti Th&pa, one of 
their most distinguished officers. A road by which heavy guns 
could be transported to Deothal was now constructed, and batteries 
were raised against Malaun itself. 

But it had now become evident to all that the Gorkh&lis must 
very soon cease to offer any further resistance to the progress of 
the British arms. The occupation of Kumaon had cut off all 
hope of relief and had made retreat impossible, even if the 
vigilance and the superior forces of General Ochterlony could have 
been evaded, and most of the Gorkh&li Sard&rs were desirous of 
makin g terms before it was too late. But Amar Singh refused to 
listen to any proposals of accommodation. There was little sub- 
ordination of rank in the Gorkh&li army and most of the superior 
officers abandoned Malaun with their men, leaving Amar Singh to 
the fate which he seemed determined to suffer. At last, when he 
had only two hundred men remaining, he agreed to the terms that 
had been offered by the British General, and on the 15 th of May, 
he signed a convention agreeing to deliver up the forts of Malaun 
and Jaithak and the whole Country between Kumaon and the 
Satlaj. The Gorkh&li troops were permitted to march through the 
plains to the east of the K&li, retaining their private property; but 
without arms. An exception to this last stipulation was made in 
fitvor of the small force under Amar Singh’s personal oowhhimI 
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who, “ in consideration,” to use the words of the convention , 1 " of 
the high rank and character of K&zi Amar Singh Th&pa, and of 
the skill, bravery and fidelity with which he has defended the 
country committed to his charge,” were permitted to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, their colours, and two guns* 
A similar favour was granted to two hundren men under Ranjor 
Singh, the brave defender of Jaithak. “Thus,” writes Prinsep, 
“the campaign, which in January promised nothing but disaster, 
finished in May by leaving in the possession of the British the 
whole tract of hills from the Gh&gra to the Satlaj.” 

We shall now briefly sketch the progress of the negotiations 

which ultimately led to peace with Nep&l, 

Negotiation for peace. . , , - ,, , 

and perhaps no better example could be 

had of the intricate nature of diplomatic communications in the 
East than the volumes of correspondence on this subject disclose. 
In order to prepare Mr. Gardner for the possibility of his being 
intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace through Bam S&h*, 
a draft treaty was transmitted to him with the instructions of 
Government; 'which were, briefly, the renunciation of all the points 
in dispute between the two Governments antecedent to the war, 
the cession of territory as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war and security for all persons who aided the British during 
the hostilities.® Very shortly afterwards 3 information of the 
arrival of Gajr&j Misr in Colonel Bradshaw's camp with power to 
conclude a treaty on behalf of the Nep&lese Government was 
received, and Mr. Gardner was informed that, however much it was 
desirous that the negotiations should be concluded through Bam 
S&h, it would not be wise for the British Government to refuse to 
receive an accredited agent apparently authorised to treat with it 
after jo frequently expressing its willingness to come to an under- 
standing. If, therefore, Gajr&j Misr's powers and instructions 
were such as to enable him to make the cessions of territory which 
the British were entitled and resolved to demand, Lieutenant- 

* Based on instructions conveyed toGeiftral Ochterlony, dated 19th May, IS rtfc " 
* To Mr. Gardner, dated 25th May, ISIS. * Ibid., 6th June, and reply, 

dated 17th Janes Bradshaw to Government, dated 98th May, 1815. Gajri&Mlsr, 
however, brought no propositions whatever from the Government of Nepll,* 
which left the terms of peace entirely to the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment. They relied still, it would seem, on the hope exeited by past forbearanee 
and appeared not to see the necessity for the sacrifice of territory which thflr 
violence had provoked the British to exact. v 
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Colonel Bra fish aw was authorised to treat with him. At the same 
time meatis were taken to insure the safety of Bam S&h and thd 
security of his interests, and it was still determined to support 
him in the independent possession of Doti, if he should so resolve 
under the disappointment of his other views. His decision on this 
point, too, admitted of no delay, since if peace were once signed, the 
British could not give open or secret aid to the attempts of any 
subject of the Nepal State against the interests of that State, and 
the approach of Araar Singh and the troops from the westward 
would also preclude any attempt on Doti after their arrival. No 
choice, therefore, remained to Bam Stih between an immediate 
declaration of his independence accompanied by the necessary 
measures for securing it and a determination to preserve his alle* 
giance to whatever party ruled in Nepal and await the course of 
events. Authority was given to move a British force into Doti to 
support Bam Sail and Mr. Gardner was instructed “ not to urge 
him to the adoption of either measure, but leave him to his free 
choice, assuring him that, whatever it may be, the British Govern- 
ment would continue to regard him as its friend and well- wisher.’* 

Lieutenent-Colonel Paris Bradshaw was also directed to ap- 
prise Gajraj Misr fully of the intentions of the British Government, 
that, amongst other stipulations, it insisted on the Nep&l Darbar 

Instructions to Colo- g* vin £ U P a11 claims to the country west of 
uel Bradshaw. the Kali; further,that the British Government 

having authorised its agents in the course of the war to cuter into 
engagements with certain chiefs and tribes, subjects of the Gov- 
ernment of Nepil, the Raja of Nep£l should recognise and respect 
any treaties and engagements which might have been formed 
previous to the conclusion of the treaty and the Raja should 
engage to make any further cession of territory as might bet, 
necessary to enable the British Government to fulfil any engage* 
ment which its agents might have contracted . 1 This stipulation, 
though inconvenient and likely to give rise to the apprehension 
- that a compliance with it wdtld bind the Raja to ruinous and 
unknown concessions, was necessary to provide for the possible' 

1 Other stipulations not to closely connected with Kumaon affairs were the 
cession of the TarAi along the whole line of frontier, the cession of certain lands . 
to the Sikkim Raja, who had Aided us, and the* reception of a Resident and escort at 
•JUthmAndu itself. 4, * * 
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©rent of Bam S&h's wishing to establish himself in Doti. At th© 
Bathe time it was agreed that a list of the chiefs and tribes 
referred to should be furnished before the treaty was presented 
for ratification. 

* In the meantime Bam Snh declared it possible that Bhim 

Struggle between par- Sen, who then held the principal place 
ties in Nep&l. amongst the advisers of the Raja of Nep&l, 

would enter into his views and imile with him against the extreme 
party led by Amar Singh, and in furtherance of a project for 
this purpose communicated , 1 by his brother Rudrbir S&h, with 
Gajrfij Misr. The British Government approved of this union, 
but declined to take any active part in the political struggle 
between the parties, merely allowing its sympathies to be known. 
It also expressed again its willingness to treat with any duly 
accredited agent on the only basis that could be admitted, that 
it should be in a position to fulfil to the letter its promises to Bam 
S&h and his brother if, by being driven to extremities, they should 
be compelled to seek their safety by throwing off their allegiance to 
the government of Nep&l . 2 Gajraj Misr, however, declared that his 
authority did not extend to the acceptance of terms like those pro- 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw and negotiations 3 were at 
once broken off and orders issued not to renew them in the same 
quarter until Bam S&h had an opportunity of trying to obtain the 
management of these affairs in his own hands. Although justly in- 
censed at the tenor of a communication made by Bam Sih which was 
calculated to lead the Raja of Nep&l to believe that the British 
Government was encouraging a double negotiation, it was deemed 
expedient to allow Bam S&h an opportunity of securing bis own'*" 
position and so relieve the British from the irksome task of sup- ' 
porting him in the occupation of Doti. It is but justice to say 
that all this time both Bam Sah and his brother agreed with Mr. 
Gardner 4 that the seizure of Doti could only be looked upon as 
a last resource when the lives of themselves and their adherents 
were in jeopardy, and towards the end of June 5 they formally 
announced their relinquishment of all designs upon Doti as without 

1 Given in letter of Bradsha w to Government, dated 99th June, 1815* 
•To Mr. Gardner, date) 15th June, 1815. * Ikid., 27th Jane, l&lft; 

4 To Government, dated 8th and 10th June, 1S1&. 6 dated Jttttb, 

*jrd, 2$th June, l&Mfc* ^ J 
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The Nepilese Tar&i. 


seriously involving their connection b* now scattered throughout 
Nep&l, they bad not the means for taking such a decisive step, and 
instead thereof they declared their intention, should occasion arise, 
to seek a refuge in our territory. This decision of tho Chauntras 
relieved the British from considerable embarrassment and removed 
what was thought to be one of the great impediments to negotiation. 

Bam S&h was now intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace 
by tho Nep&l darb&r on the basis of the 
cession of all the country west of tho K&li. 
The Tar&i was, however, to be retained, since without it, they 
averred, the Hill state could not exist. He communicated their views 
to Mr. Gardner, who assured him that the cession of the Tar&r 
formed an essential part of the only conditions on which the 
British Government were determined to insist. 1 Bam S&h again 
urged that the Tarai was the only valuable part of the Nepal pos- 
sessions, and that were it given over, the mere hills that remained^ 
would not be worth stipulating for. That were this point insisted 
on by the British Government, a popular war would arise in which 
every subject of Nep&l would engage. Hitherto- many of the chief 
people had kept aloof through party feelings and disapprobation 
of the war in which the Th&pa party had involved them, but no 
sooner should it be known that wo insisted upon the cession of the 
whole of the Tar&i than all party faction would be forgotten in the 
general cause and every one would unite for the common defence; 
that, notwithstanding all his obligations to the British Government 
he would be compelled to resist the cession to the utmost. The 
^feelings of the entire population of Nep&l coincided with the views 
expressed; by Bam S&li, and had we known, as we did know after- 
wards, that the lowlands were so essential to the prosperity of the 
hills as a winter pasturage for the cattle and as a place where a 
second harvest could easily be raised and gathered, there is little 
doubt, but that the concession subsequently made would have now 
been granted. At the same time it was necessary to inflict some 
permanent punishment on these people who had, hitherto, consi- 
dered themselves invincible, and with the imperfect information 
^tlien procurable it was difficult to estimate accurately the relative 
importance of the demands made. Negotiations,^ all kinds were 


Government, 4th to 15th July* from Government, dated SSnd July, 
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sow broken off, a result that must have been expected as the trans- 
fer of the arrangements for peace could only have occurred from 
a hope that Bam Sah would be able to obtain better terms than 
Gfajraj Misr. The difficulty now remained that any departure 
froto the terms laid down might be construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness and merely provoke further aggression, but even 
this danger the Government were ready to risk if by so doing a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 

The assertion that the Gorkh£li chiefs and soldiery were, in a 
Preparations for renew- g reat measure, dependent on the Tarai for 
al of war. a considerable part of their means of sup- 

port was confirmed from other quarters and their repugnance to 
the cession of that tract began to be understood. The British 
Government therefore declared itself disposed to consult, so far as 
paramount considerations of public interests would admit, the 
feelings and interests of the chiefs and declared its readiness on 
the Tar&i being absolutely ceded by the N epalese to assign a limit- 
ed portion of the lands in jdgir to a certain number of chiefs to 
the value of between two or three lakhs of rupees, or grant them 
pensions in lieu of the land to the same amount. The value of 
the Tar&i formed no part of the considerations which induced the 
British Government to insist on its cession as a condition prece- 
dent to the establishment of peace. During the time that they 
held it they found its management exceedingly difficult, the popu- 
lation scanty and the climate unhealthy. They, however, hoped 
that by the complete severance of the interests of the lowland and 
the hills, there would bo no opportunity in future for encroachments 
and quarrels, such as those that led to the present war, and further 
directed our officers to limit the demand to the Tar&i between tbe 
£&U and the Gandak or Saligram river and whatever portions 
were actually in our possession at the time. In the meantime, it 
thought advisable to prepare for a campaign at the earliest 
^^ticable period of the ensuing season and to make Svery ar- 
nt for conducting it in such a manner as to thoroughly 
humble the spirit of the enemy. Major-General Ochterlohy* was 
appointed to command tbe force at Dinapur which w&s eventually 
intended to iurade Nep&l itself. Colonel p Nutella was sent 1 to 
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prepare for operations against Doti and the Bfitwal and Palpa fron- 
tier, whilst Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Adams was given the command 
of the troops in Kumaon. Stores were collected at different points 
along the K&li and the local battalions were ordered to hold them-, 
selves in readiness for active service* Whilst their preparations 
Wore going on Bam Sab had an interview with Mr. Gardner in 
September, but as he had no extension of his powers to negoti- 
ate nothing was effected. Mr. Gardner informed Bam Sdh that 
Gajr&j Misr had now obtained fresh and explicit instructions from 
Nep&land full powers to conclude a treaty on the basis laid down 
by the British Government, 1 and though the Nepal Government 
had shown that they had never any serious intention of concluding 
peace through his agency, the British Government would still 
regard him as their well-wisher and friend. 


Treaty concluded. 


The events that followed have little bearing on the history of 
Kumaon, but a brief sketch is necessary to 
conclude the history of the war. Although 
the Gorkh&lis agreed to yield the Tar&i with the exception of the 
tracts of Baraparsa or Makwaupur, Bijipur and Mahotari Sabotari 
or Morang and the forests at the foot of the first range of hills, they 
still opposed the admission of a British Resident at Kath m& ndu. 
The unwillingness of tbe Gorkh&lis to accede to the sacrihces de- 
manded from them was thus still very apparent, and it was not until 
the futility of all opposition was clearly shown that tho Nep&lese at 
last gave in. Gajr&j Misr, on the 2nd December, concluded' a'treaty 
•with Lieutenant-Colonel Bradashaw.by which nearly tbe whole of the 
Tardi, the hill-country to the west of the Kali and the territories to 
tbe east of the Mechi which had formerly belonged to the Raja of 
Sikkim were ceded to the British Government. It was also stipu- 
lated that a-British regiment should be received at Kathm&ndu. 
It had be$n agreed that the treaty should be ratified by the Raja,, 
of Nepdl within fifteen days. But before this stipulation teoM 
-J» carfied out the party who were still in favour of war, of jpji 
Anar Singh Thdpa was the leader, obtained the upper KajitiiT 
Kathmdndu and the treaty remained unratified. PrepalflStfSns 
Vrere accordingly pushed on by both Rides with vigour a "nrtfiftpi 

. • - ‘Jo Mr. GaiSfosjr, dated 3rd September, from Mr. ■ *-* ■ — - 

‘Btjptungee, l^t ifc \ 
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of hostilities and all doubt .that a second campaign would be 
necessary was removed in the beginning of February, 1816 by 
a formal declaration on the part of the Gorkhdlis, through Gajr6j 
Misr, that they intended to renew the war. The Brkish armys 
had already taken the field, and by the 10th February twenty 
thousand men under General Ochterlony had reached the Bicht$&» 
koh or Choriya-ghdt pass leading into the valley of Nbp6l itself. 
On the same day 1 instructions were issued for the immediate 
assemblage of a force at Sitapur under Colonel Nicolls for the 
invasion of Doti. It was intended not only to occupy that dtatriet 
but, if circumstauces permitted, to open up a communication with 
General Ochterlony to the east, and Mr. Gardner was deputed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent, Mr. Traill was intrusted 
with the conduct of the duties of the office of Commissioner of 
Kumaun, so far as they could not be conveniently carried on by 
Mr. Gardner, and Colonel Adams was directed to hold himself and 
His forces at'the disposal of Colonel Nicolls. But long before this 
force could reach the Tar&i news 8 arrived from General Qjhterlony 
of the cessation of hostilities consequent on the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2nd December, and I must now refer to the opera- 
tions which led to this desirable result. 


The Gorkh&lis had made most formidable preparations to 

Success due to Colonel oppose the main body of the British bjft 
Ochterlony. erecting fortifications and stockades on every^ 

route by which it seemed possible an army could advance. But 
General Ochterlony was more than a match for them even ort 
their own ground. Taking a route through the hills which had 
been supposed utterly impossible, he completely turned by a 
bold and masterly movement the whole of the positions whiph: 
the enemy had taken so much pains to fortify in the outer range 
of hills, and established himself at Makw&npur, within twenty 
miles of Kathm&ndu. At this point, the Gorkh&lis attacked t&d 


British force on the 28th February, but they were, completely 
defeated with a loss in killed and wounded of more than eight hun* 


dred men. The loss on our side was two officers and two hundred " 


and twenty men. When the news of this defeat reached Kathmftndu 


1 <V6* eminent to Mr. Gardner, dated 10th February, 161#% * From 

General Ochterlony, dated MakwAopur, fith March, 1010 » to Government, dated 
10th ideal. ■* - 
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all idea of further resistance was at once abandoned. Negoti- 
ations were immediately opened, the result of which was the rati- 
fication by the Baja of Nepal of the treaty which had been signed 
by Guru Gajr&j Misr in December and the final termination of the 
war. Part of the Tarai which under the treaty had been surren- 
to the British Government was subsequently 1 restored to Ne- 
as an aot of conciliation towards the Gorkhali chiefs who had 
lfeld lands in that quarter, the portion bordering on the Oudh fron- 
, tier Was handed over to the Nawab of Oudh, and a small strip lying 
between the Mechi and the Tista was given to the Raja of Sikkim, 
ft 1% to be hoped that our statesmen and our soldiers will not 
forget the lesson that was taught them in the Nepfilese campaign. 
It was sufficiently evident and it was admitted on all hands at the 
ttme that in point of physical courage our native soldiers were 
altogether inferior to the Gorkhalis. This was clear not only at 
the more conspicuous failures of Kalanga and Jaithak but through- 
out the war. On the other hand, the admirable operations of*. 
General Ochterlony proved beyond a doubt that under proper 
management our sepoys were certain of success even in a country 
of^most extreme difficulty to all natives of the plains and opposed 
to the bravest enemy that has ever met us in Asia. 

We shall now turn again to domestic politics and briefly note 

the effect of the treaty of Makw£npur on 

the tract between the Tons and the Sdrda. 

IThe whole of Kumaon became British territory and the only point 

in dispute was a small and unimportant tract to the nofth. By 

treaty the K&li was made the boundary on the east, and this 

arrangement divided into two parts parganah By&ns, which had 

hitherto been considered as an integral portion of Kumaon as 

distinguished from Doti and Jumla. In 1317, the Nep&l Darbar* 

ijpOL, accordance with the terms of the letter of the treaty, claimed 

ijp Villages of Tinkar and Changru lying to the east of the Kfili 

l parganah Byatis, and after inquiry had shown that the demand 

covered by the terms of the treaty possession was given to 

1 The boundaries were demarcated under the superintendence of tbe Hon’blo 
fC.^Gardher, our first Kesident at Nep&l. 

* To Commissioner, dated 4th Feb., ’17. ' From Government, dated 5th Sop. *17* 

* „ 5th March, ’17. To Resident, Nep41, „ 20th ditto. 

Prom Captain Webb, H nth An*., ’17. From H » » l«thOol.;*i7* 


To Government* 


20th ditto. 
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Bam S&h, who was then Governor of Dofci. But not satisfied with 
this advantage, the Nepalese claimed the villages of Kurtti and 
N&bhi as also lying to the east of the K&li, averring that the 
Kunti Yankti or western branchrtrf the head- wafers should be con- 
sidered the main stream as carrying the larger triune of water. 
Captain Webb and others showed that the lefcsef* stfgam fidwing 
from the sacred fountain of Kalap&ni had alwaj's been recognised 
as the main branch of the Kali and had in fact given its name to 
the river during its course through the hills. The Government 
therefore decided to retain both Nabhi and Kunti, which have 
ever since remained attached to British Byans. 

In the year 1811, Sudarsan SAh had promised Major Hearsey 
to grant to him the Dehra Diin and taluka 
Ga*hw&i affairs* Chiindi, should he procure the restoration 

of the country then occupied by the Gorkhftlis. Major Hearsey 
)iow brought forward this claim, but it was rightly held by both 
the Raja and Government that, as the conditions precedent to tl*o 
grant had not been fulfilled, Major Hearsey had no claim, legal or 
moral. Moreover, the Raja on receiving back a portion of his 
gheient possessions from the British expressly relinquished his 
sovereign and proprietary rights in those tracts to the British Gov- 
ernment. At the termination of the war Sudarsan Sail was living 
in "groat poverty at Dehra, and as an act of clemency Mr. W. Fraser 
in Was authorised to hand over to the Raja th e portions of Garh- 

w£l Situated to the west of the Alaknanda with the express reserva- 
tion of the Dehra Dtin and the parganah of Rawfiin lying between 
he Alaknanda and the Bh&girathi, and Mr. Fraser was directed to 
jeonsult withMr. Gardner as to the actual boundary which should 
be fixed with a view to control the route to Tibet by the passe§ 
available for commercial intercourse. In July, 1815, Mr. Fraser, 
in obedience* to the order of Government, had directed the pj9w 
cipal inbahrtants of the parganahs lying to the east of the Alaknaf^ 
as far as Rudrprayag and to the east of the Mand&kini, abov# 

1 To Government, dated 4th January, issoi from Government, dated 6th NcS# 

VC * To^Kumaon, dated a I st «ful y , 9 J 5. F rom Kamaon, dated 1 * th Aug.’, 

„ ,» JSth A»g., Me. » it *> sth-ct.. I6. s ; 

* .. .. 87th ditto. „ „ tt 4th March. ’J6. 

. " ” „ 87th Oct , '15. I » »t », 6th June,* 16.*. 

At the name time, the condqpt of the political relations with the Raja of GirhWii 
was intrusted to the Gdniiniseieuefs* Agent to the Qoremor-Geuetai 


F rom Kamaon, dated 1 8th Aug.’, *“ 1 L 

yl tt »» 8th • *ct.. JA. 

„ 9 , „ 4th March, ’je. 

„ „ „ «th June, MS. ». 
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that point to consider themselves under the authority of the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon, and henceforward this tract formed a portion 
of his jurisdiction. Mr. Gardner was too much occupied with his 
political duties to visit the western parganahs, and on Mr. G. W. 
Traill joining his appointment as Assistant Commissioner, he was 
deputed to Garhwdl to introduce the British authority in that 
province and to conclude a settlement of the land-revenue. Mr. 
Gardner subsequently took up the question of the western boundary 
and gave as his opinion that Rawain should be handed over to the 
Raja of Garhwdl and that the British should content themselves 
with the watershed of the Mandakini as their north-western bound- 
ary. Rawain comprised the comparatively barren and rocky country 
between Ndgpur and Jauns&r Bdwar and included the head- waters 
of the Tons, the Jumna and Bhdgirathi, an immense tract yielding 
only 12,000 Gorkhdli rupees a year, equivalent to about Rs. 5,000 
of our money. The inhabitants, too, were of a turbulent character, 
accustomed to plunder and disinclined to work. This, however, was 
considered a good reason by others for keeping the tract under the 
British Government. It was apprehended that the Raja would find 
much difficulty in preventing the inhabitants from plundering the 
pilgrims who passed through Rawdin to Gangotri and from making 
predatory incursions into the neighbouring districts as they were 
accustomed to do before they fell under the Gorkhdli Government, 
who only restrained them by severe measures. The task of pu^bjing 
the robbers would then fall on the British Government, who might 
be obliged to establish a military force there for the purpose^ 
and so interfere in its arrangements far more than if it were an 
integral part of the British dominions, and the people felt them* * 
selves to be our subjects. The only question for decision weir •' 
whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the tract, and it 
jras ultimately resolved to permit him to attempt the man age- 
inent of Rawdin. In 1816 Mr. Traill 1 brought to the notice of 
; Government the difficulty that might arise if more precise words 
"'ware not used in defining the boundary. Although parganak 
N&gpur was clearly intended to be inclxided in the portion of 
territory retained by the British, the loose use of the Alaknapda 
and Manddkini rivers as the Eastern boundary in the negotiations 
1 To Government, dated 0$ June, 131®. 
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.of the period would hare cut off some valuable portions ef 
.that parganali, including pattis Bamsu, Maikhauda, and the 
mines near Dhanoli, which lay to the west of those rivers, In 
fact, in 1823, the Raja laid claim to the villages lying to 
the west of the Mandnkini on these very grounds, but it was 
.ruled that the term parganah Nfigpur as used in the negotia- 
tions included all the sub-divisions then within its established 
limits. 


In 1818 we find Mr. Traill, 1 complaining of the disorderly 
state of the Raw&in parganah, the inhabitants of which being 
relieved from the fear of both the Gorkh&lis and the British had 
taken to their old occupation of plundering the pilgrims to 
Gangotri and Kedarnatli. The Raja was appealed to in vain 
-and declared himself wholly unable to punish the offenders 
When he sent his own men against the Rawaiuis, the cultivators 
armed themselves and repelled his people by force, and when the 
Baja himself went against them, they fled into the neighbouring 
territpries, and he had not yet been able to collect a single rupee 
ef revenue from the whole parganah. The real question at isstie 
sow was whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the 
tract. The boundaries were then laid down as they now exist, 
for Raw&in was never taken back and was formally annexed 
to Tirhi in 1824. It was not until this time that a formal 
sanad under the seal of the Supreme Government was conferred 
upon the Raja, for oertain difficulties had arisen which required 
settlement. The Bas&hr Raja laid claim* to the taluka of Undra 
Kunwar, although it had' been included in the grant m&de to the 
Baja of Garhw&l by Mr. Fraser referred to above. Again, Pltam S&h , 
the uncle of the Raja, released from prison in Nep&l through the 
good offices* of Mr. Gardner, claimed the zamindfiri right in the 
parganahs of Garhw&l and the Diin ceded to the British by the 
Gorkh&lis on apparently no better ground than that of his being; 
the next heir to the rdj of Garhw&l. His brother's claim to 
similar right had already been refused, and it was held that 
renunciation by Sudarshan S&h of all claims of this kind on $!f 


* To Government, dated 10 th July, 1818. From Government, dated litk* 
August, (sis. * To Government, dated 4th January, 1817/ ' »To 

Government, dated 19th May, 1816 : from Government, dated 14th AnouaL 
Mil; Horn Government, dated wth January, ni7. 
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acceptance of the territories restored to him by the British, as well 
as the previous conquest of the Uorkh&lis, annulled all subordinate 
contingent rights of other members of his family . 1 By the terms 
of his sanad the Baja of Garhw&l is bound to give assistance and 
supplies when called on and to furnish facilities for trading in his 
country and the countries beyond, nor can he alienate or mortgage 
any portion of his territory without the consent of the British 
Government . 9 

The administrative history under the British Government will 
find its place under the notice of each dis~ 
trict. The Ddn was first brought into 
order by Mj\ Shore and Kumaon and Garhwal by Mr. Traill. In 
fact, the aJministrative history of the Kumaon Division, as remarked 
by Mr. Whalley, 8 naturally divides itself into three periods — 
Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon under Batten, a$d Kumaon 
under Ramsay. The regime in the first period was essentially 
paternal, despotic, and personal. It resisted the centralising ten- 
dencies which the policy of the Government had developed. It 
was at the same time, though arbitrary, a just, wise and progres- 
sive administration. As characteristic of the man, his application 
for a copy of the Regulations in force in the plains, may be quoted, 
in which he stated that as ho found it necessary to draw up some 
code for the guidance of his subordinates and had not for six 
years received the Regulations in force in the plains, he should 
be glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them 
which should suit the peculiar circumstances of his charge. Mr, 
Traill's administration lasted from 1815 to 1835. On his depar- 
ture there followed an interval of waveiing uncertainty and com- 
parative misrule. “ The system of government,” as was observed 
jby Mr. Bird, u had been framed to suit the particular character 
and scope of one individual/' or, as he might have said, had been 
framed for himself by that individual* Traill left the province 
orderly, prosperous, and comparatively civilized, but his machinery 
jyas not easily worked by another hand. There was no law, and the 
lawgiver had j>een withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and 

'From Board, dated 18th August, ISIS : to Board, dated 3rd September, ‘SIS, 

- and nth September, ISIS: from Board, dated llth September, 18) fl, pa -Sth 
September, 1818. * Aitcb. Treaties, II. f 58. * La we of the • 

* Regulation Brovin oes, p. l ; Allahabad, 1870 ; a valuable repository of foots 
regarding tto administrative history of the hill districts. * 
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the Government, which had remained quiescent while the provigcw* 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to 
all emergencies, found it necessary to re-assert their control and 
to lay down specific rules in matters that had hitherto been left 
to the judgment of the Commissioner* Mr. Batten was then only 
Assistant Commissioner of Garhwal ; but he was a man eminently 
qualified both by traiuing and disposition to second the action 
of Government and to assist in the inauguration of the new era* 
His talents had already been recognized, and from this period he was 
consulted in every step, and it was his influence more than that of any 
single officer which gave its stamp and character to the period 
which I have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered, 
the years 1836-56. It was marked in its earlier stage^by an in- 
flux of codes and rules and a predominancy of official supervision 
which gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gained in influence, posi- 
tion and experience. Thus the second period glided insensibly 
into the third, which, nevertheless, has a distinctive character of 
its own. In Sir Henry Ramsay's administration we see the two 
currents blended. The personal sway and unhampered autocracy 
of the first era combining with the orderly procedure and observ- 
ance of fixed rules and principles which was the chief feature of 
the second.” Foremost in every movement for the benefit of his 
charge. Sir Henry Ramsay has popularly received the title of King 
of Kumaon, and no more worthy representative of Her Imperial 
Majesty exists throughout Her wide domains. 

For the history of Kumaon under the British the materials aro 
ample and sufficient in themselves to form a volume full of inter- 
Traill est and instruction. They show the means 

whereby a peculiar people, sunk in the ut- 
termost depths of ignorance and apathy, the result of years of 
oppression and misrule, have been induced by the patient and in- 
telligent efforts of a few Englishmen to commence again their na~ 
tlonal life. They show how whole tracts where formerly the tiger 
and the elephant reigned supreme have now yielded to the plough, 
and waters that not long since went to feed the deadly swamps 
are now confined in numerous channels to irrigate the waterless 
tracts which increasing population bring into cultivation*. The- 
history of Kumaon under the British is one that will amply repay.;; 
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thejftudy and assist us in understanding the principles on which 
western civilisation can be best introduced among our many half- 
civilized Indian communities. For the materials for this notice we 
are indebted to the records of the Commissioner’s office and Mr. 
P. Whailey’s admirable work already quoted. As already noticed 
the Hon'ble E. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumaon, 
and in May, 1815, he was authorized to employ a revenue and police 
establishment. 1 In June, the transit duty on the sale of children 
was given up and the practice abolished.* The Commissioner ,was 
much taken up with his political duties, and in August, 1815, on 
the arrival of Mr. G. W. Traill, that officer was appointed to superin- 
tend the police and revenue administration and to undertake the 
settlement of the revenue of Garhw&l and Kumaon. His own 
account of the measures he thought necessary for this purpose 
will be given elsewhere. In the first year the Gorkh&li collecr 
tions were assumed as the basis for assessment, and subsequent 
settlements were made under orders of the Board of Commis- 
sioners at Farukhabad, under whom 8 Kumaon was placed in 1816 
A.D. 

The subjects of the extradition of criminals with Nepal and 

. , forced labour were among the earliest to 

Administration. , 

which attention was given : in both these 

instances rules were framed very similar to those at preSfent in force. 
On the 1st of August, 1817, Mr. Traill was made Commissioner of 
Kumaon and Regulation X. of 1817 was passed to give criminal 
jurisdiction to the Kumaon officers in all cases except murder, homi- 
cide, robbery, treason and other similar offences, and for the trial of 
these a Commissioner was to be appointed by the Governor-Genersd 
in Council. It speaks very well for the people that crimes of this- 
kind were so rare that it was not found necessary to invest any 
officers with the powers of a Commissioner under this Regulation. 
In 1828, the Province was placed in the Bareilly Division for the , 
purposes of criminal trials, and from that time commitments appear 
to have been made to the Bareilly Court from Kumaon. In 1818« 
the question of transit duties in general came up for consideration 
in consequence of the report, of the Superintendent of Police^ 
complaining of the highly injurious character of the system then 

*G. G.inC..2ffthMay,)$i0. June, 181*. 

G. G. inC.» istli Octofeor, ISIS. 
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in force. By this system, for the small sum of Rs. 8,881 a farmer 
was able to place a line of guard-houses along a frontier extending^ 
nearly sixty miles and levy practically whatever duties he liked, 1 
and in consequence these vexatious cesses were abolished. In 
1817 a curious practice of the hill men was prohibited. In former 
times it was allowable for the husband of an adulteress to take the 
life of an adulterer after due notice given to the executive govern- 
ment. The consequence was that many innocent persons suffered 
death at the hands of jealous husbands who found themselves both 
judges and executioners. The Government made the practice 
punishable with death and thus effectually put an end to a cus- 
tom which was one of the most frequent sources 2 of hereditary 
feuds. 

In 1820, an eight-anna stamp was introduced by Mr. Traill on 
his own authority into civil proceedings and a short and simple 
procedure adopted. 8 On the plaint being admitted a notice was 
given to the suitor to be served by himself on his defendant, a 
practice which was found in three-fourths of cases to lead to a 
private settlement of the claim, and when ineffectual the defendant 
was summoned. Parties were allowed to plead their own cause 
and recourse was seldom had to an oath in the examination of 
witnesses, as it was found that the facts of a case could easily be 
eliminated without employing a ceremony of which frequent appli- 
cation only weakens the force. N o licensed law-agents were allowed, 
but parties who were not able to attend were permitted to appoint 
any person as their agent. This regulation at once precluded all 
vexatious litigation and prevented unnecessary delay 4 in the pro- 
ceedings. In 1824, it was proposed that the Tar&i should be trans- 
ferred to Moradabad and after a very lengthened correspondence 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs. Halhed and Traill. There is nothing more characteristic 
of the imperious and almost despotic nature of Traill than the 
letters he wrote and the arguments he used in this controversy, and 
the result was that he gained his own way on almost every ques- 
tion. He appears to have looked more to facts than theories and 
to have included in the hill portion of the Bhabar at least those 

1 Whalley, p. S3. * • G. G. in C , 1250, 6th August, 1819. 8 To 

Government (Political Department), 14th November. 1820. 4 Ibid.* 16th 

M*y, 1891 ; Whalley, 47. ' 
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portions of the lower forest and prairie which were thought to be 
iho& in the real or nominal possession of the hill-men than in that 
of settlers from the plains or in which the Bhuksas and Th&rus 
preferred the hill jurisdictionor were connected with hill capitalists. 1 
In 1825, after the settlement of Major Hearsey’s claims, a corres- 
pondence arose regarding the annexation of parganah Chandi now 
in Bijnor to Kumaon,and during the same year an epistolary con- 
flict took place between Traill and Shore in charge of Dehra Ddn 
principally regarding the use of elephant-pits on the confines of 
their respective jurisdictions. The result of both was that in 1826 
parganahs Chandi .and Dehra Dfin were annexed to the Kumaon 
Commissionership. 9 Dehra Ddn was separated again from 1st May, 
1829 by Regulation Y. of 1829, but parganah Chandi continued 
under Kumaon for some time. In 1827 certain rules were framed 
giving the Magistrates in Kumaon jurisdiction over native soldiers 
in certain cases, and in the following year a registration of births, 
marriages and deaths was ordered. In 1830 Mr. Traill was ap» 
pointed to the charge of the Bareilly Division, and at the close of 
the year 1835 he finally relinquished his connection with the. 
Kumaon Division. In 1831 the newly-created Niz&mat AdAlut' 
at Allahabad was invested with criminal powers over Kumaon 
by clause 1, section 3, of Regulation VI. of that year, and in the 
same year the Board of Revenue at Allahabad was invested with 
powers in all fiscal matters by section 5 of Regulation X. of 
1831. 

Colonel Qowan was appointed Commissioner of Kumaon in 
1831, and his assumption of office U marked 

Interregnum. ...... 

by a closer supervision by the plains autho- 
rities, who now for the first time took a direct part in the adminis- 
tration of the province. The year 1836 is marked by the abolition 
of slavery in every shape. Hitherto transit duties on slaves, the 
ante of wives by their husbands and the sale of widows by the 
heirs or relations of the deceased had alone been restricted. The 
Bajptita as household slaves and the Dorns as slaves for the cultir 
vation of land were, in accordance with immemorial custom, a 
subject of barter and sale and claims for freedom or servitude 

* G. 0., Slat May, 1694 : Board of Revenue, nth June. 1894 1 14th 
•Angn.t, 1893. * Q. 0., 96th Jane, 1890., Ha, 10 i Ibid., Slh December, 
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were heard like other suits. The Government at -length stepped 
in and by merely forbidding the hearing of such suits put an end 
to a system which must be regarded as a blot on the administration 
of the most powerful ruler Kuraaon has ever had. 1 The questions 
* of the investigation of rent-free tenures,' the surrender of refugees, 
tho arrangement of the records and the treatment of lunatics also 
engaged the attention of the superior authorities during this year. 
The year 1837 is also marked with the lively sense of the necessity 
for further interference in the administration of Eumaon which 
the Board of Revenue and Government had shown in the previous 
year. The Niz&mat Ad&lut forbade Magistrates to order the 
restoration of wives to their husbands and directed the. punish- 
ment of the importers of slaves into Kumaon under the provisions 
of Regulation III. of 1832. On the civil side the slaughter of 
kine for troops was restricted to the cantonments. Those who 
object to the scruples of the hill people on account of kine-killing 
should remember that whereas Benares, Mathura and other Hindu 
cities have been for centuries under direct Muhammadan rule Kum- 
aon never had a beef-eating ruler until the British took possession. 
The few Muhammadans previously known in the hills were the 
families of shikaris and cooks who received favour at the hands 
of the Rajas, the former for killing game and the latter for pro- 
viding suitable food for any Musalman visitor of . rank. The 
revenue authorities were no less busy. We have rules for pro- 
cess-servers and their fees, the supply of grain to the troops and 
the recognition of bddahdhi grants. This year saw the re-annex- 
ation of the K&shipur parganahs to their respective districts and 
the Tarai to the Rohilkhand Coramissionership. A carious ques- 
tion was also submitted for decision as to the legality of the ordeal 
by hot iron, a description of which has already been given. Colonel 
Oowan seems to have quarrelled with the revenue authorities, and 
on his refusal to supply information was reported to Government, 
who ruled his absolute subordination. In 1837, he reports that up 
to 1829 only one court existed for the cognizance and adju- 
dication of civil claims, and this was presided over by Mr. Traill 
himself. In that year a recourse to local subordinate tribunal* 
was thought necessary in the ends of justice and good government, 
1 To Commissioner, 31st May, issa. 
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The duties of a Vunsif or OfVil Court of the primary jurisdic- 
tion Were with * the sanction of Government delegated to the 
K&n&ngoes, who under the new system of Patw&ris had since 
1919 scarcely any duties to perform. The number of Munsifs was 
'fixed at eight, of whom seven were K&mingoes and one with the 
title of Sadr Amin became the pandit of the Court at Almora. 
Six were stationed in the Kumaon and two in the Garhw&l district 
and rules for their guidance were drawn up in the spirit of Regula- 
tion XXIII. of 1814. These officers were empowered to decide 
claims for rent for the current year and damages on account of 
cattle-trespass and claims for money or personal property up to 
Rs. 25. In 1830 their jurisdiction was increased to Rs. 50, with 
an appeal to the Commissioner (now to his Assistants). The Sadr 
Amin had power to hear suits up to Rs. 100 in value. Abovu 
this, all suits for money and all claims to real property weW* 
heard in the Courts of the Commissioner or his Assistants. Tha 
institution stamp-fee was also raised to two per cent, on the n 
claims. 1 


Mr. Bird’s report. 


In 1837 Mr. R. M. Bird visited Kumaon and recorded one of " 
his masterly minutes on the state of the^ 
administration. He was perhaps pardonably 
influenced by the insubordination of the Commissioner in judging 
both of the past and the present. Of the past, referring to TrailJ* 
he remarks that ‘ the results cf the experiment of conferring large and " 
undefined powers on a single individual have not turned out 
altogether favorable.’ Of the present he writes ‘the present incum- 
bent (Colonel Gowan) is not a man of any official experience in 
any department , and himself requires guidance and control.’ Of 
the three Assistants be praises Mr. Batten very highly and re- 
commends his being placed in charge of the settlement of both 
districts. Captain Corbett was in command of the local battalion 
at Hawalb&gh and was subsequently transferred to Almora and 
Mr. Thomas was sent to Garhw&l. Mr. Bird describes tbe administra- 


tion of civil justice as requiring the supervision of the superior 
authorities and recommends that the Commissioner of Bareilly 
should go on circuit and make a catalogue of all civil cases decided , 
by the Kumaon authorities and any objection or applications of 
* * Letter, 17th March, 1SS3. 
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appeal which might be offered, and that he should forward this with 
his opinion to the Sadr Diwani Adalat, who might then call for such 
cases as they might think fit. In criminal cases he characterises 
the administration 'as unimaginably bad.' He was credibly 
informed that persons were apprehended, retained in jail, and' 
worked in irons on the roads for years, not only unsentenced and 
uutiied but even without any charge having been recorded. He 
recommended the adoption of the Assam rules and the subjection of 
the Courts to the appellate authority of the Sadr Court and Board 
of Revenue. The Government had previously allowed a sort of 
irregular appeal by referring cases for the opinion of the Sadr 
Court and then passing final orders thereon. In accordance with 
Mr. Bird's suggestions Act X. of 1838 was passed, in which the 
only new provision is the control given to the Sadr DiwAni Adalat 
in civil cases. This provision was lost sight of in the rules of 
1853 (section 63) and was virtually rescinded by Act XXIV. 
*of 1864*, which stamped the rules, so far as the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is concerned, with legislative sanction. 1 In was not till 
,1839 that any active measures were taken in consequence of the 
new powers given to the superior Courts. In that year and the 
following the Board issued a multitude of instructions in re- 
gard to partitions, patw&ri's accounts, summonses, process-fees, 
watchmen, stamps, distraint, compensation, village police, &c., 
which could only have a partial application to Kumaon. The Sadr 
Court seems to have followed the same course and with as little 
care or discrimination in their orders. The result of all this was 
in one way an increased responsibility thrown on the Commissioner 
in judging wliat orders of the superior Courts could be considered 
applicable to the peculiar people over whom he ruled, and a 
decreased personal responsibility in that the general principles of 
administration were now laid down by higher authority/ on 
whom the blame or praise for failure or success would in future 
principally rest. The police administration of the Tarai was 
given over to the Magistrates of the adjoining districts in Rohil- 
khand. % 

* The Assam roles were promulgated in January, 1839, under Act X. of 1838, 
and remained in force till 1862, when the Jh&nsi rules parsed tn 1869 were 
Introduced and subsequently legalised by section 2 of Act XXIV. of 1864. In 
supersession of Regulation X. of 1817, certain rules for criminal administration 
were framed which remained in force till the Criminal Procedure Code was 
^ introduced in 1862. 
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.* But in no case was the change more marked than in the 
instructions for the revenue assessment. Re- 
®“ d * gulations YII. Of 1822 and IX. of 1833 were 

introduced and Mr. Batten, then Senior Assistant in Gaihw&l, was 
appointed to the charge of the settlement of the entire province. 
His instructions were to aim as far as possible at conducting the 
settlement on the principles that were observed in the plains, 
and how far he succeeded is noticed in the chapter on the 
fiscal history of the Kumaon division. To return to other matters, 
rules for cases of abduction and adultery wore framed by the Sadr 
Court in 1840, and again in 1843 the Government intimated 
its desire that the law in force in the plains should in all cases 
be adopted. 1 1839 is also marked by the division of Kumaon 
into the two districts of Kumaon and Garhw&l with a regular 
8taft of officers for each ; the Senior Assistants t6 have the 
same powers as a Collector and the Commissioner the powers 
of a Commissioner in tho plaias. The duties of the officials in* 
connection with the appointment and dismissal of priests of 
Hindu temples were also defined. 2 In 1848 Mr. G. T. Lushing- 
ton 3 died and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 1850 a com r 
mission was issued to Mr. (now Sir John) Stracliey to enquire 
into the sadabart assigments for charitable purposes made in 
favour of the temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath, which result- 
ed in orders 4 being issued for their management by a committee 
as a trust in the spirit of Regulation XIX. of 1810. In 1852-53 
the first rules for the grant of waste land for tea plantations were 
made and the tea industry came into prominence. In 1855 the 
rules at present in force in regard to revenue suits and suits for 
rent were framed and received the sanction of Government. They 
are of a simple character, easily worked, and are said by tbfose who 
administer them to be admirably adapted for the people. In 1856 
Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay was appointed 
Commissioner, and we may here fitly close our sketch of Kumaon 
history. 

1 Government (Judicial Department), dated 14th September, 1889, dated 9th 
June, 1848. * Government (Judicial Department;, dated isth June, 1840 s 

Government (Revenue Department), dated 1 8th May, 1846 ; dated stith June, 
1847. 8 Mr. Lushing ton appears to have been Commissioner from 1839 

to 1848. 4 Government (Revenue Department;, dated 8th October. 

1853. 
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* APPENDIX. y 

Letters intercepted during the Nepal War. .. 

From Amur Singh and his sons, Rdmdas and Aryan Thdpa, to the 
Raja of Nepal, dated Rdjgarh, 2nd March, 1815. ' ’ 

▲ copy of your letter of the 23rd December addressed to Ranjor Singh 
under the red seal was sent by the latter to me, who have received it with 
every token of respect It was to the following purport “ The capture of 
N&lap&ni by the enemy had been communicated to me from Garhw&l and 
Kumaon as also the intelligence of his having marched to Ntihan ; having assem- 
bled his force he now occupied the whole country from Baraparsa to Sabotari 
Mahotari. My army also is secretly posted in various places in the jungles of 
the mountains. An army under a general has arrived in Gorakhpur from Pal pa 
gnd another detachment has reached the borders of Bijipur. I have further 
heard that a general officer has set out from Calcutta to create more disturb- 
ance. For the sake of a few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have 
destroyed the mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide. All this you 
|nm w You ought to Bend an embassy to conciliate the English, otherwise the 
gam e \ B i os t. The enemy after making immense preparations have begun the 
war, and) nnless great concessions are made, they will not listen to terms. 
Ta restore the relations of amity by concession is good and proper : for this 
purpose it is fit, in the flrBt place, to cede to the enemy the districts of 
Bdtwal, Palpai and Siurfcj aud the disputed tracts, already settled by the Com- 
missioners towards Bareh If this be insufficient to re-establish harmony, we 
plight to abandon the whole of the Tardi, the Dun and the lowlands, and, if the 
Bbglish are still dissatisfied on account of not obtaining possession of a portion 
of the mountains, you are herewith authorised to give up, with the Dun, the 
eountry as far as the Satlaj. Do whatever may be practicable to restore the 
relations of peace and amity, and be assured of my approbation and assent. If 
these means be unsuccessful, it will bo very difficult to preserve the integrity of 
my dominions from Kanka Tista to the Satlaj. If the enemy once obtain a 
footing in the centre of our territory both extremities will be thrown into dis- 
order. If you can retire with your army and military stores, to pursue any 
other plan of operations that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction with all the other 
officers on the western service and return to any part of our territory which, as 
fag as Kep&l, you may think yourself capable of retaining. These are your 
orders.” 

’ In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy he will not 
be satisfied with these concessions, or, if he should accept of our terms, he would 
serve us as he did Tippoo, from whom ho first accepted of an indemnification 
of six krore of rupees in money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him 
his whole country. If we were to oede to him so much country, he would excite 
soother dis turbance at a future opportunity and seek to wrest from us other 
provinces. Having lost so much territory we should be unable to maintain our 
army on its present footing, and our military fame bejng once reduced, what 
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mean* should we hare left to defend onr eastern possessions ? While we retain 
Baa&hr, Gnrhwft is secure ; if the former be abandoned, the Bhotiyas of Bawdin 
will certaioly betray us. The English having thus acquired the Dun and 
Bawdin, it will be impossible for us to maintain Garhwdl, and being deprived 
of the latter, Kumaon and Dot! will be also lost to us : after the seizure of these 
provinces, Achdna, Jumla and Ddlti Dwalekh will be wrested from us in success 
sion. Ton say that a proclamation has been issued to the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Karats ; if they have joined the enemy, the other Kurdts will do no likewise, and 
then the country from the Dudh Kosi on the cast to the Beri on the west cannot 
be long retained. Having lost your dominions, what is to become of yonr great 
military establishment ? When onr power is once reduced, we shall have another 
Major Knox's mission under pretence of concluding a treaty of alliance and 
friendship and founding commercial establishments. If we decline receiving 
their mission they will insist ; and, if we arc unable to oppose force and deBire 
them to come unaccompanied with troops, they will not comply and they will 
begin by introducing a company, a battalion will Boon after follow, and at 
length an army will be assembled for the subjection of Nepal. Thus you think 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Dun and the country to the Satlaj were 
ceded to them, they would cease to entertain designs upon the other provinces 
of Nepal. Do not trust them. They who counselled you to reoeive the misftfoh 
of Knox and permit the establishment of a commercial factory will usurp the 
government of Nepal. With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you had 
in the first instance decided upon a pacific line of conduct and agreed to restore 
the departments of Butwal and Shiuraj as adjusted by the Commissioner, the 
present contest might have been avoided ; but you could not suppress your 
desire to retain these places, and having murdered three revenue officers, a 
commotion arose and war was waged for trifles. 

At Jaithak wo have gained a victory over tho enemy. If I succeed against 
Oehterlony and Banjor Singh with Jaspao Thapa and his officers prevail at Jai- 
thak, Ranjit Singh will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with the Sikhs 
my army will make a descent into the plains, and our forces crossing the Jumna 
from two different quarters will recover possession of the Dun. When we 
reach Hardwar, the Nawab of Lacknow may be expected to take a part in tbe 
cause ; and on his accession to the general coalition wc may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Kanka. Belying on your fortune, I trust that Balbliadr Kunwar 
and Bewant Kaji will soon reinforce the garrison of Jaithak, and I hope ere 
long to send Panth K&ji with eight companies when the force there will be very 
attong. The troops sent by yon are arriving every day, and when they ail come 
up, I hope we shall succeed both here and at Jaithak. 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to Sandauli, they con- 
tinued for two years in possession of Baraparsa and Mahotari ; bat when you 
conquered Nepil they were either destroyed by your force or fell victims to the 
climate with the exception of a few only who abandoned the place. Orders 
should now be given to all your officers to defend Chaudandi and Chaudena 
and the two Kurdts and the ridge of Mahabbdrat ; suffer the enemy to retain 
the lowlands for a couple of years : measures can afterwards be taken to expel 
them. Lands taansfemd under a written agreement cannot again be resumed i 
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but, I# they hare been taken by force, then force may be employed to record 
them. Fear nothing, even though the Sikhs should not join ns. 

Should you succeed in bringing our differences to an amicable termination 
by the cession of territory, the enemy in the course of a few years would be in 
possession of Nepal, as he took possession of the country of Tlppoo. The 
present therefore is not the time for treaty and conciliation : these expedients 
should have been tried before the murder of the revenue officers, or must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. Tf they will then accede to the 
terms which I shall proposo, it is well ; if hot, with the favor of God und youi 
fortune and that of our country, it will be my business to preserve the integrity of 
my country from Kanka to the Satlaj. Let me intreat you, therefore, never to 
make peace. Formerly, when some individuals urged the adoption of a treaty of 
peace and commerce, I refused my assent to that measure, and 1 will not now suf- 
fer the honour of my Prince to be sullied by concession and submission. If you 
are determined on this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who first 
advised it, but for me call me once more to your presence. I am old, and only 
desire once more to kiss your feet 1 I can recollect the time when the Gorkhall 
army did not exceed 12,000 men ! Through the favour of heaven and the re- 
nown of your forefathers, your territory was extended to the confines of Kanka 
on the east. Under the auspices of your father wc subjugated Kutnaon, and 
through fortune we have pushed our conquests to the Satlaj. Four generations 
have been employed iu the acquisition of all this dignity and dominion. At 
N6lap&ni Balbhadr Singh cut up 3 or 4,o»o of the enemy ; at Jaithak, ltanjor 
Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions. In this place I am sur- 
rounded and daily fighting with the enemy and look forward with confidence to 
victory. All the inhabitants and chiefs of the- country have joined the enemy. 

I must gain two or three victories before I can accomplish the object I have 
In view of attaching Ranjlt Singh to our cause ; on his accession, and after the 
advance of the Sikhs and Gorkualis towards the Dakhan, the chiefs of the Dak- 
han may be expected to join the coalition, as also the Naw&b of Lucknow and 
the S&ligrami S&db. Then will be the time for us to drive out the enemy « 
and recover possession of the low countries of Palpai as far as Bijipur. If wo 
succeed in regaining these, we can attempt further conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet. The Chaudandi and Chaude- 
na of Bijipur, as far as the ridge of Mah&bh&rat and Kilidna, should be well dot- 
feuded. Countries acquired in four generations, under the administration of 
the ThdpAs, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing matters to aV 
amicable adjustment without deep and serious reflection. If we are victorious 
in the war, we can easily adjust our differences } and if we are defeated, death ft 
preferable to a reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nep&l we implored the mercy of heaven by offerings to the Brahman* 
and the performance of religious ceremonies, and through the favor of one agtji 
the intercession of the other we succeeded in repelling the enemy. Ever 
yon confiscated the jdgfrs of the Brahmans, thousands have been in distress a&<~ 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at the capture^ 
of Kangra, and orders to this effeot under the red seal were addressed t&i f 
me and Nain Singh Tbdpa. We failed, however, in that object, and now 
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Is an universal commotion; yon ought, therefore to assemble alt the Brahmans 
and promise to restore to them their lands and property, in the eYent of your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many thousandsof respect* 
able Brahmans will pnt up their prayers for yonr protection and the enemy will 
be driven forth. By the practice of charity the territory acquired in fonr gene- 
rations may be preserved and, through the favour of God, our power and domi- 
nion may be still further extended. By the extension of territory our military 
establishment may be maintained on its present footing and even increased. 
The numerous conntrics which you propose to cede to the enemy yielded a 
revenue equal to the maintenance of an army of 4,000 men, and Kangra might* 
have been captured. By the cession of these provinces the fear of your name 
and the splendour of your court will no longer remain ; by the capture of Kangra 
your name would have been rendered formidable, and though that has not hap- 
pened, a powerful impression has nevertheless been made on the people of the 
plains by the extension of your conquest to the Satlaj. 

To effect a reconciliation by the cession of the country to the west of th© 
Jumna would give rise to the idea that the Gorkhdlis were unable to oppose the 
Bnglish, would lower the dignity of your name in the plains, ancLcause a reduc- 
tion of your army to the extent of 4,000 men. The enemy will therefore require 
the possession of Basahr, and after that the conquest of Garhwdl will be easy 9 
nor will it be possible in that case for us to retain Kuraaon, and with it we 
must lose Dot, Ac ham and Jumla He may be expected to penetrate even to 
Beri. If the English once establish themselves firmly in possession of a part 
of the hills, we shall be unable to drive them out. The countries towards the Sat- 
laj should be obstinately defended. The abandonment of the disputed tracts in the 
plains is a lesser evil. The possession of the former preserves to us the road 
to further conquests; you ought therefore to direct Guru Rangnath Pandit and 
Dalbhanjan Pande to give up the disputed lands of Btitwal and Shiurdj and the 
twenty-two villages in the vicinity of Bareh, and, if possible bring our differences 
to a termination. To this step I have no objection and shall feel no animosity to 
those who may perform this service. I must however declare a decided enmity 
to such as iu bringing about a reconciliation with the English consult 
only their own interest and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what have we to fear ? The English attempted to take Bhartpur 
by storm, but the Raja Ranjit Singh destroyed a European regiment and a bat* 
tylion of sepoys, so that to the present day they have not ventured to meddle with 
Bhartpur and one fort has sufficed to check their progress. In the low country 
of D&rma (perhaps Burm£) they established their authority, but the Raj& over- 
threw their army and captured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and 
continues in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and recon- 
ciliation will be interpreted as the result of fear, and it would be absurd to 
expect t ha t the enemy will respect a treaty concluded under such circumstances! 
^therefore let us oonflde our fortunes to our swords, and by boldly opposing the 
’ enemy compel him to remain within his own territory, or if he should continue* 

A to advance, stung with shame at the idea of retreating after his immense prepara*. 
4kms, we can then give up the lands in dispute and adjust our differences. Such, 

is the fame and terror of our swords that BalbhaUr with a nominal force* ^ 
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of 600 men destroyed an army of 6 or 4,ooo English. His force consisted of tltf 
old Gor&kh and Kurakh companies, which wore only partly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom and of the people of the countries from 
Beri to Garhw£l, and with these he destroyed one battalion and crippled and 
repulsed another. My army is similarly composed ; nevertheless, all descrip* 
tions are eager to meet the enemy. In your quarter you arc surrounded with 
tho veterans of our army, and therefore cannot apprehend desertion from them. 
Ton have also an immense militia, and many j&tfrd&rs who will fight for their 
own honour and interests. Asembling the militia of the lowlands and fight- 
ing in the plains is impolitic; call them into the hills and cut them up by detail 
(a passage here the sense of which cannot be discovered). 

The enemy is proud and flushed with success and has reduced under his 
subjection all the western zammdfirs The Rajas and R&nis of K&rn£l and tho 
Thakurftin will keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I will 
direct Ranidas to propose to General Ochterlony the abandonment on our 
part of the disputed lands, and will forward to you the answer which 
he may receive. All the Rands, Raj&s, and Thakurfiin have joined the 
enemy and I am surrounded ; nevertheless we shall fight and conquer, and 
all my officers have taken the same resolution. The Pandits have pro- 
nounced the month of Bais&kh as particularly auspicious for the GorkhSUs, 
and by selecting a fortunate day we shall surely conquer. I am desirous 
of engaging the enemy slowly and with caution, but cannot manage it, 
the English being always in a desperate hurry to fight. I hope however 
to be able to delay the battle till Baisakh, when I will choose a favourable op- 
portunity to fight them. When we shall have driven the enemy from hence, 
either Ranjor Singh or myself, according to your wishes, will repair to your 
presence. In the present crisis, it Is very advisable to write to the Emperor of 
China and to the L&m& of Lli&sa and to the other Lamas, and for this purpose I 
beg leave to submit the enclosed draft of a letter to their address. Any errors in 
it, I trust, will be forgiven by yon, and I earnestly recommend that you lose no 
time in sending a petition to the Emperor of China and a letter to the L&nas. 

ENCLOSURE. 

Translation of a dra nr of petition to be Addressed to the Emperor of 
China bt the Raja of Nep ix*. 

I yield obedience to the Emperor of China, and no one dare invade my domi- 
nions ; or if any force has ventured to encroach on my territory, through your 
favor and protection I have been able to discomfit and expel them ! Now, how- 
ever, a powerful and inveterate enemy has attacked me and, as I am under 
allegiance to yon, I rely on obtaining your assistance and support. From Kanka 
to the Satlaj, for a thousand kos war is waging between ns. Harbouring design! 
upon Bhot, the enemy endeavours to get possession of Nep&l, and for these object* 
he ha* fomented a quarrel and declared war ; five or six great actions have already - 
been fought, but through the fortune and glory of your Imperial Majesty I hare 
succeeded in destroying about SO, 000 of the enemy. But his wealth and military 
resources are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step ; on th#? • 
contrary numerous reinforcements continue to arrive, and my country is invaded,; 
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at all points/ Though I might obtain a hundred thousand soldiers from the 
hills and plains, yet without pay they cannot be maintained, and, though l have 
every desire to pay them, I have not the means : without soldiers I cannot repel 
the enemy. Consider the Gorkhllis as your tributaries ; reflect that the English 
corpe to conquer Nepal and Bhot ; and for these reasons be graciously pleased to 
assist us with a sum of money that we may levy an army and drive forth the in- 
vaders or if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidies and prefer sending an 
army to our aid, *tis well/ The climate of D&rma is temperate ; and you may 
easily send on army of 2 or 300,000 men by tlu route of Dannd into Bengal, 
spreading alarm and consternation among the Europeans as far as Calcutta. 

The enemy has subjugated all the Rajas of the plains and usurped the throno 
of the King of Delhi, and therefore it is to be expected that these would all 
unite in expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such an event your 
name will be renowned through Jauibu-dwipa ; and whenever you may com- 
mand, the whole of its inhabitants will be forward in your service. Should 
you think that the conquest of Nepal and the forcible separation of the Gorkhilis 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot materially affoct your 
Majesty’s interests, I beseech you to reflect that without your aid I cannot 
repel the English ; that these are the people who have already subdued all India 
and usurped the throne of Delhi ; that, with my array and resources, I am quite 
unable to make head against them, and that the world will henceforth say that 
the Emperor of China abandoned to their fate his tributaries and dependants. 

I acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of China above all other poten- 
tates on earth. The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will advance* 
by the routes of Badrinath and Manasarowar and also by that of Digarcha, for 
the purpose of conquering Lhasa. I beg therefore that you will write an order 
to the English, directing them to withdraw their forces from the territory of 
the Gorkhali state, which is tributary to and dependent upon you : otherwise you 
will send an army to our aid. 1 beseech you, however, to lose no time in sending 
assistance, whether in men or money, that I may drive forth the enemy and 
maintain possession of the mountains-, otherwise in a few years he will be 
master of Lhasa. 


SS 




CHAPTER YIII. 

Religion. 


CONTENTS. 

Religion in India : in the Himalaya. DaemonUm. Kumaon's place in the 
gistory of religion in India. Vishnu in the Vedas. Rudra. Brahma unknown. 
Vishnn in the epic and Pauriuik periods : as R&ma : as Krishna. Sisup&la 
opposes Krishna. Duryodhana, Salyn and Karna. Krishna only a partial incar- 
nation of Vishnu. Kara and Nar&yana. Krishna one with the Supreme being. 
Mah&deva glorifies Krishna. Krishna praises himself. Brahma praxes Krishna. 
Exploits of Krishna. The later Rudra. Mahaileva. Interpolations in the epio 
poems. Contests between the Salvas and Valshuavas. Rama. Dakslia’s sacri- 
fice. Contest between Rudra and Na ray ana. Contest between Krishna and Bana. 
The false and the true Vasudova. Vasudeva. Reconciliation of Siva and VUhuu. 
The modern Siva, a non-Br&hmanical deity. Sakti. Linga. 


There is no country in the world in which religion exercises 

more influence on social and political life 
Religion in India. . T j- o - • - , , 

than in India. Religion gives tho key-note 

to most of the great changes that have occurred in the history of * 
the races inhabiting this country from tho earliest ages to the pre- 
sent day. To every individual its forms are ever present and exer- 
cise a perceptible influence on his practices both devotional and 
secular, and yet the true history of religious thought in India has 
yet to be written. There is an esoteric school and an exoterio 
school : to the former too much attention has been paid, to the great 
neglect of the living beliefs which influence tho masses of the people*, 
Most writers on India have looked to the Vedas and the works con *. 
nected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of*’ 
religious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to 
be referred. Influenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and 


originality of the Vaidik records they have sought to connect them 
with the popular religion and have viewed modern beliefs more as 
to what they ought to be than as to what they actually are. As a 
matter of fact the Vedas are practically unknown to and uncared - 
for by the majority of Hindus. There is no translation of theni 
into the vulgar tongue in use amongst the people, and it would be 
contrary to the spirit of Brahmanism to popularise them or their 
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teachings. They are less known, therefore, to the Hindus than the 
Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the majority of the 
Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not acknowledge 
their authority in matters of faith and practice and they are in no 
sense c a Bible’ to the masses except to a few of the learned and 
have little practical influence over modern religious thought outside 
the same class. Though portions of the Vedas, notably of the col- 
lection ascribed to the Atharvans, arc recited at ceremonies and 
verses from them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, 
neither the celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. 
They are learned by rote and those employed in the ecromony 
regard the words used more as spells to compel tlio deities than as 
prayers for their favour. Yet we would ask the intelligent reader 
to formulate what he understands by Hinduism and ho will at once 
answer, the religion of the Vedas. We must, however, accept the 
term Hinduism as a convenient one embracing all those -beliefs of 
the people of India which arc neither of Christian nor of Musal- 
m6n origin. But within this pale we have sects as divided from 
each other as members of the Society of Friends arc from Roman 
Catholics. We have followers of the Vedas, of Brahmanism, of Bud- 
dhism and of the polydmmonistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and of eclectic schools religious and philosophical of every 
kind and class. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the 
people. 1 It was followed by Brfihmanism designed to exalt the 
priestly class, but even this system had to abandon the Vaidik deities 
and admit the daemons of the aborigines to a place in its pantheon, 
or otherwise it would have perished. Buddhism was originally a 
protest against sacerdotalism not necessarily against the BiAhma^ 
meal caste, but it too succumbed to daemonistic influences and 
degraded and corrupted fell an easy prey to its rival Br&hmanism.. 
*Both sought the popular favour by pandering to the vulgar love of 
* mystery, magical mummeries, superhuman power and the like, and 
Br&hmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than destroyed it. The 
Buddhist fanes became Saiva temples and the Buddhist priests 
became Saiva ascetics or served the Saiva temples, and at the present 

1 By this is mernt the great mass of the people. There have always been 
some with learned leisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one Gpl pud 
have never bowed to Siva or VUhnu, but their principles are unknown to the 
cultivator, the trader and the soldier, or at least only in a very dilated 
form. 
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(Fay the forma and practice** ip actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Br&hmanism. There 
is a poriod of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in all 
things subject to human influence, and precisely the same rules 
govern their rise, culmination and fall in India as in Europe. 
Every principle or thought that has moved tho schools of Greece 
or Rome has equally shared the attention of Indian thinkers and 
in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be studied in any 
considerable Indian town we may perceive analogies of tho most 
striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of thought 
in many European cities. 

In discussing the history of religion in the Him&layan region 
we find a curious blending of pre-Brahma- 
Religion in the Himalaya. n i ca |^ Bj^hmanical and Buddhistic practices 

which it will take some time and attention to separate and ascribe 
to their original sources. It would doubtless be easy to dispose of 
the question by stating that the prevailing religion is a form of 
Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the same time 
could convey no definitive idea to the reader’s mind as to what the 
real living belief of the people is. To ascertain what is the actual 
state of religion, it is necessary to examine the forms and cere- 
monies observed in domestic and temple worship and the deities 
held in honour, and this is the task that we now propose to under- 
take for the tract between the Tons and the K&li. For this purpose 
we possess the results of an examination of the teaching in 350 tem- 
ples in Kumaon, in about 550 temples in Garhwal and in about 100 
temples in Delira Diin and Jaunsar-Bawar, For the 900 temples 
in Kumaon and Garhwal we know the locality in which each is 
situate, the name of tho deity worshipped, tho broad division 
which the deity belongs, the class of people who frequent the temple * 
and the principal festivals observed. The analysis of these lists- 
shows that there are 250 Saiva temples in Kumaon and 350 in 
Garhw&l, and that there are but 35 Vaishnava temples in Kumaon 
and 61 in Garhw&l. To the latter class may, however, be added 
65 temples to N&gr&ja in Garhw&l which are by common report 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in which Siva also has a place 
under the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garh- 
wal and 64 in Kumaon are dedicated to the S&kti or female form 
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alone, but of the Vaishnava temples in both districts only eight* 
The S&kti form of both Siva and Vishnu, however, occurs also, in 
the temples dedicated to Nagraja and Bhairava, or rather these 
deities and thoir Saktis are popularly held to be forms of Vishnu 
and Siva and their Saktis. Of the Saiva Sukti temples, 42 in 
Garhwfil and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to K&li, whilst the SAkti 
forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
K&li. Nanda comes next in popularity and then Chandika and 
Durga. The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of 
Surya, Ganesh and the minor deities and deified mortals and the 
pre-Bralimanical village gods who will be noticed hereufter. The 
outcome of this examination is therefore that Siva and Vishnu and 
their female forms are the principal objects of worship, but with 
them, either as their emanations or as separate divine entities, the 
representatives of the polydmmonistic cults of the older tribes are 
objects of worship both in temples and in domestic ceremonies. 

Whatever may have been the earliest form of religious belief, 

^ it is probable that it was followed by a belief 

Dsemonism. 

in daemons or superhuman spirits to which 
the term 1 animism’ is now applied* The Greek word ‘ daemon* 
originally implied the possession of superior knowledge and corres- 
ponds closely to the Indian word e blvtitaf which is derived from a 
root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. Siva himself is called 
Bhutesa or * lord of bhtits*. With a change of religion the word 
daemon acquired an evil meaning, and similarly the word bMta as 
applied to the village gods carries with it amongst Br&bmanists the 
idea of an actively malignant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief 
in the existence of spirits, some of whom are good and some are 
bad and powerful enough to compel attention through fear of their 
Influence. They may be free to wander everywhere and be inca- 
pable of being represented by idols, or they may be held to reside 
in some object or body whether living or lifeless, and this object 
then becomes a fetish 1 endowed with power to protect or can be 
induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the d&monistic cults of the Indian tribes. 
As observed by Tiele* “ the religions controlled by animism are 

1 See Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 56. * Outlines of the his* 

lory of Ancient Religions, p. 10, and Wilson in J. R. A. S., V., 864. x . 
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characterised first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate 
doctrine, an unorganised polydsemonism, which does not, however, 
exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though in practice this com- 
monly bears but little fruit ; and in the next place by magic which 
but rarely rises to the level of real worship * *. In the animistic 
religions, fear is more powerful than any other feeling, such as grati- 
tude or trust. The spirits and the worshippers are alike selfish. 
The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage than the good, the 
lower moro than the higher, the local more than the remote and 
the special more than the general. The allotment of their rewards 
or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld.” 
Even the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it 
soon developed into the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again 
gave rise to a caste of expounders whose sole occupation it 
became to collect, hand down and interpret the sacred writings 
and who in time invented Brahmanism. Buddhism, as we shall 
see, was an off-shoot of Brahmanism, and it is to the influence 
of these three forms of religious belief — Animism, Br&hmanism 
and Buddhism— that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin- 
duism. 

In a previous chapter, the geographical and historical aspects of 
Kumaon’s place in the the sacred writings of the Hindus have been 
hirtory of religiou. examined, and we have incidentally noticed 

the later development of their systems of theology. We ahnlj 
now endeavour to trace back the ideas which the for ma now 
worshipped are supposed to represent, and in doing so give some 
brief account of the progress of religious thought. The importance 
of the Kumaon Himalaya in the history of religion in India is 
mainly due to the existence therein of the great shrines of hadari 
and Kedtir, containing forms of Vishnu and Siva which still hold 
a foremost position in the beliefs of the great majority of Hindus/ 
To them the Kumaon Himalaya is what Palestine is to the Chris tian, 
the place where those whom the Hindu esteems most spent portions 
ofrtheir lives, the home of the great gods, ‘ the great way’ to final 
liberation. This is a living belief and thousands every y ea r prove 
, by visiting the Bhrine. The later devotional works are 

full, of allusions to the Himalaya where P&rvati was born and 
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became £he wife of Mah&deo, and wherever a temple exists the 
eelebrant sings the praised of Kedi r and Baifari, w hereto Mahdcfeo, 
Nanda, Ndrfiyan and Lakshmi. To many the fruition of all earthly 
desires is the crowning glory of a visit to the sacred tirtha by which 
the sins of former births are cleansed and exemption from metem- 
psychosis obtained. Here are laid many of the scenes in the lives 
of the deities, here R&nm propitiated Mah&deo, there with his con- 
sort Sita he wandered through the Asoka groves. Here Arjuna 
and Krishna meditated on the supreme being and the P&ndavas 
ended their earthly pilgrimage. We have already seen that each 
rook and rivulet is dedicated to some deity or saint and has its own 
appropriate legend. Nature in her wildest and most rugged forms 
bears witness to the correctness of the belief that here is the home 
of ‘ the great god/ and when wearied with toiling through the 
chasms in the mountains which form the approach to the principal 
shrines, the traveller from the plains is told to proceed in respectful 
silence lest the god should be augered, he feels * the presence.’ And 
should the forbidden sounds of song and music arise and the god 
in wrath hurl down his avalanche on the offenders, then the awe- 
stricken pilgrim believes that he has seen his god, terrible, swift to 
punish, and seeks by renewed austerities to avert the god’s dis- 
pleasure. All the aids to worship in the shape of striking scenery, 
temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial and skilled celebrants are " 
present, and he must indeed be dull who returns from his pilgrim 
unsatisfied. 

In an old text of the Padma-Pur&na, Krishna is made to say— 

* the worshippers of Siva, Sura, Ganesha and Sakti come to. 
me as all streams flow to the ocean : for though one I am 
* born vpith five-fold forms’. This distribution of orthodox Hindus 
into followers of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun and Ganesha is so 
Ifritedly true to the present day that we may accept it for 
our purpose and proceed first with the history of these names* 
Vishnu as represented in the Vedas is distinguished from the 

other deities as the wide-striding—* he who 

% Vishnu In the Vedas. 

strides aoross the heavens in three paces 
which the commentators interpret as denoting the three-fold mani- 
festation of light in the sun’s daily movement, his rising, his cultja^-. 
nation and his setting, ome other acts of even a higher charatjer 
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are alflo attributed to him as that-—' he established the heavens and 
the earth to contain all the worlds in his stride . 9 These aots are, 
however, performed by him in common with all other Vaidik gods, 
and he nowhere attains to the importance assigned to Agni, V&yu 
or Siirya. The Budra of the Vedas who, in after times, is identi- 
Bi|d fied with Siva or Mah&deo has no very, 

clear functions assigned to him such as 
are asoribed to Agni and Indra. He is called the father of 
the Maruts (the winds or storms), strong, terrible and destructive. 
Muir writes regarding the character of this deity as shown in the 
Vedas : — 1 / 

** It !■ however principally in his relation to the good and evil which befal 
the persons and property of men that he is depicted. And here there can be little 
doubt that though he is frequently supplicated to bestow prosperity and though 
he is constantly addressed as the possessor of healing remedies, he is. principally 
regarded as a malevolent deity, whose destructive shafts, the source of disease 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his entreaties to avert. 
If this view he correct, the remedies of which Hndra is the dispenser may be 
considered as signifying little more than the cessation of his destroying agency, 
and the consequent restoration to health and vigor of thoso victims of his ill- 
will who had been in danger of porishing. It may appear strange that opposite 
functions should thus be assigned to the same god ; but evil and good, sickness 
and health, death and life are naturally associated as contraries, the presence of 
the one implying the absence of the other, and vice versd ; and in later times 
Mah&deva is in a somewhat similar manner regarded as the generator as well as 
the destroyer. We may add to this that while It" is natural to deprecate the 
wrath of a deity supposed to be the destroyer, the suppliant may fear to provoke 
his displeasure, and to awaken his jealousy by calling on any other deity to pro- 
vide a remedy. When the distinctive God has been induced to relent, to with- 
draw his visitation, or remove its effects, it is natural for his worshippers to 
represent him as graciouB and benevolent, as we see done in some of the hymns 
to Budra. From the above description however it will be appareift that the elder 
Budra, though different In many respects from the later Mah&deva, Is yef^llke 
him, a terrible and distinctive deity ; while, on the other hand, the ancient 
Vishnu, the same as the modern God of the same name, is represented to , ~ < 
us as a preserver, of a benignant, or at least, of an innocuous, charac- 
ter.” 

1 The quotations from Sanskrit works given in this chapter, unless specially 
noted otherwise, are taken from Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.) This - 

general acknowledgment will save much space in the foot-notes. " r ; Muir has 

done the greatest service possible to the history of religious thought in India 
in giving us translations of the actual statements contained in the best authorities. 

It need hardly be said that all that is attempted here Is to give a summary of the 
connection between the religion of the past as derived from its book* and that 
of the present day as derived from actual practice* A thorough treatment of the 
subject would All several volumes. 

■ ' . 89 
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TBrahma is not a Vaidik deity nor is there in the Vedas a trace 

. of a triad of gods derived from one great r 
Brahma unknown, . « , 

spirit and exercising the duties of creator, 

preserver and destroyer. The theory of a Trinity appears to be the 
invention of later times and for Brahma, the moderns are obliged 
to refer to Visvakarma, Praj&pati and Hiranyagarblia as his repre- 
sentative in the Vedas because these exercise similar functions in 
the Vaidik records. Others seek for a Vaidik triad in Agni, V&yu 
and Siirya and on this Professor Weber remarks : — 

“ The buh a o the generative, creative principle is throughout the ritual- 
texts regarded as the equivalent of Prajnpati, the father of the creation. The 
destructive power of fire in connection with the raging of the driving storm 
lies clearly enough at the foundation of the epic form of Siva. By the side of 
Vayu, the wind, standB his companion Indra, the lord of the light, clear, heaven ; 
and with him again Vishnu, the lord of the Solar orb, stands in a fraternal rela- 
tion. Vishyu owes to Indra his blue color, his names Vasava and Vasudeva, 
and his relation to the human heroes and Arjuna, Hama, and Krishna, which 
have become of such great importance for hia entire history/* 

This is, however, merely conjecture, and the general result to be 
drawn from these statements is that we must look to a period later 
than the Vedas not only for the full development of the existing 
systems but also of the systems on which they are based. In the 
Vedas there is no triad vested with separate powers, nor does 
Brahma appear as a deity. Vishnu, too, has little in common 
with the Vishnu of the PurAnas. Siva 1 is not mentioned and Budra 
is apparently a mere form of Agni. The linga is unknown and the 
female forms of Siva and Vishnu are not named : nor are Rfima and 
Sila, Krishna and Kddha, the favourite deities of the lower classes 
of the present day, alluded to. The Vedas inculcated the worship of 
the powers of nature as they appeared to a primitive people endowed 
with a deep religious sense, in the form of fire, rain, wind and sun. 
Gradually these were personified and endowed with human attri- 
butes and their favour was sought by presents and offerings from 
the flocks and products of the soil. It was not until later times 
that images were made and later still that they alone received the 
worship due to the beings represented by thorn. Gradually the 
ritualists became supreme and the due performance of the now 

* In the Br&hmanas, Sira and Sankara occur only as appellative epithet* 
of Budra and never a* proper name* to denote him. Wefcer, Hist. lad: lift.# 
p. 303. • ' 
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intricate oeremonies in the proper place, time , and form ^was 
esteemed especially necessary. This led to the institution of guilds 
of skilled celebrants, entrance to which was soon closed to others 
than those born within the family and the compilation of treatises 
on sacrificial ceremonies for the use of these guilds and which are 
known as Br&hmanas. But even in those Br&hmanas there are no 
traces of the modern conception of Vishnu and Siva, though we 
have the idea of an all-pervading spirit Brahma (a neuter word), 
from whom hereafter is born Brahmd (a masculine word) and his 
human manifestations Brahmans. 

In the preceding paragraphs wo have seen that Vishnu is not 

Vishnu in the Itihasa the supreme god in the Vedas, nor do the 
and Pauranik periods. earlier commentators on those works place 

him above the other deities. He is only once mentioned by Manu 
and in the older portions of the Mahabharata and Puranas is only 
reckoned as ono of tho twelve Adityas. In the BhSgavata and 
Vishnu Puranas and in parts of the Maliabh&rata and R&m&yana 
we first find him identified as one with the supreme being. Tho 
Atharva-Veda declares that Praj&pati supported the world on 
Skambha (the supporter) and the Satapatha-Brdhmana that it was 
Praj&pati, in the form of a tortoise, who created all things, and as 
Emusba, in the form of a boar, who supported tho world on his 
tusks. Manu states that it was Br&hma as Naniyana who created 
the world and the MaMbharata that it was Prajapati who saved the 
world in the fish incarnation. These and other acts of tho elder . 
gods have been assigned to Vishnu in the later works specially 
devoted to his peculiar cult. The Matsya and Bhfigavata Pur&nas 
detail his various incarnations. According to the former work it 
was in consequence of a curse pronounced on him by Sukrai that 
Vishnu assumed most of these forms. Twelve times the gods 
fought with the Asuras, and it is related that on ono occasion they 
were assisted by Vishnu, who, though hesitating to slay a female, 
was induced to kill the mother of Sukra, the chief priest of the 
Asuras. Sukra thereupon doomed Vishnu to be born seven times 
in the world of men ; 1 and in consequence of this he appears for. 
the good of the world when unrighteousness prevails.* The Matsya 
* Pur&na thus enumerates these incarnations : — (I) a portion of him 
sprung from Dfaarma ; (2) the Narasinha or man-lion, and\3) 
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dw^f or called the celestial manifestations, the re- 

maining seven fifeingdue to Sukra’s curse; #«. — the (4) Datt&treya, 
(5) M6ndh6tri, (6) Parasur&ma, (7) R&ma, (8).Vedavy&sa, (9) Bud- 
dha and (10) Kalki incarnation. The Bhagavata Purina enume- 
rates twenty-two incarnations : — Furnsha, Var&ha, N&rada, Kara 
and Nar&yana, Kapila, Datt&treya, Yajna, Rishabha, Prithu, Mat- 
sya, Kiirma, Dhanvantari, Narasinha, Vfimana, Parasur&ma, Veda- 
vy&sa, R&ma, Balar&ma, Krishna and tho future incarnations as 
Buddha and Kalki. The same record adds that the incarnations 
of Yishnu are innumerable as the rivulets flowing from an inex- 
haustible lake.” The popular belief, however, acknowledges ten 
only ■ (1) the Matsya or fish ; (2) Kurma or tortoise ; (3) Var&ha or 
boar ; (4) Nara-sinha or man-lion ; (5) V&mana or dwarf :* (6), 
Parasur&ma who destroyed the Kshatriyas ; (7) R&ma who des- 
troyed the R&kshasas ; (8) Krishna 1 ; (9) Buddha who destroyed 
the giants, and (10), Kalki, the incarnation of the future and whose 
coming brings in the Hindu millenium. 

The passages of the R&m&yana which assign to Yishnu the 

attributes of the supreme being are chiefly connected with the 

preferential worship of his incarnation as 

Vishnu as R&ma. 

Rama. When the gods were troubled by 
the R&kshasa R&van, they came to Vishnu and addressed him “as 
the lord of the gods,” “the most excellent of the immortals,” and 
prayed him to be born as a mortal to avenge them on their enemy. 
Yishnu consented and in order to accomplish the task which he had 
undertaken searched everywhere for a fitting vehicle for his incar- 
nation. At this time Dasaratha, Raja of Ayodhya in the kingdom 
of Kosala, was engaged in a great aswamedha or horse-sacrifice for 
the sake of obtaining offspring, and by the advice of the gods, Vish- 
nu resolved to be born in tho Raja’s house. He, therefore, attend- 
ed the ceremony and suddenly issued from the smoke of the sacri- 
fice as a young man bearing a jar of nectar which he, at once, pre- 
sented to the wives of Dasaratha. To Kausalya he gave one-half 
and she bare fi&ma, and the remainder was equally divided between 
Bumitra and Kaikeyi, the other wives of Dasaratha. Lakshmana 
and Satrughna were in consequence born to Sumitra and Bharata 
to Kaikeyi. Though this history would lead us to suppose that 

1 According to inary lists Bslmrtoa, who destroyed Pralambha, is heto sob* 
stituted lor Krishna, who is believed to have been Vishnu himself. 
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R&ma was only a- partial maniftBtatiotfttt 1 is/tf fitly, the later re- 
cords devoted to his colt ascribe to him -almost exclusively all the 
attributes of the god. In another passage from the same work we 
are told of the interview between R&tna and Parasur&ma also sup- 
posed to be an incarnation of Vishnu and how the latter deity re- 
cognises Rama as “ the lord of the gods ” and suffers the destruc- 
tion of his “ blissful abodes ” at Rdma’s hands as evidence of his 
inferiority . 9 In the episode of the ordeal of Sita on her return 
from Lanka, R&ma is again invested with the attributes of the su-* 
preme being. It is then told how the gods, including even the* 
‘three-eyed’ Mahfidova, assembled and remonstrated with Raghava 
(R&ma) on account of his doubts concerning Sita and his conduct 
towards her. They addressed him as * the maker of the whole uni- 
verse,’ * the chief of the host of gods,’ and R&ma, in reply said : — 
* I regard myself as a man, R&ma son of Dasaratha, do you tell me 
’Who I am and whence I am.” Brahma answers : — 

“ Hear my true word, o being of genuine power, Thou art the god, the glo- 
rious lord, N&rdyana armed with the discus. Thou art the one-horned boar, the 
conqueror of thy foes, past and future, the true, imperishable Brahma both 
in the middle and end. Thou art the supreme righteousness of the worlds, the 
VisvaBena, the four- armed, the bearer of the bow S&rnga, Hrlshikesa, Purusha, 
Purushottama, the unconquered, sword-wielding Vishnu and Krishna of 
mighty force. Thou art the source of being and cause of destruction, Upendra 
(the younger Indra) and Madhusudana. Thou art Mahendra (the elder Indra) 
fulfilling the function of Indra, he, from whose navel springs a lotus, the ender 
of battles.” 


In the R&m&yana, as we have seen, Vishnu is identified with 
R&ma and, in the same manner, in tbe Ma- 
nn as n*. h&bh&rata and the Vaishnava Pur&nas, he is 
identified with Krishna, the most popular of all the incarnations. 
The name Krishna nowhere occurs in the Vedas and in the earliest 


text* in which it appears, he is simply called, ‘ the son of Devaki.’ 
Throughout the later records he is variously represented as a 
mere mortal hero, as a partial incarnation of Vishna and inferior to 


1 Some works differentiate the ditine essence in the several human incarna- 
tions thus Krishna, full incarnation ; K&ma, half j Bharata, B&ma's brother t 
one quarter j B6ma*s two other brothers one-eighth j and other holy men, various 
appreciable atoms. * Lassen, as noted hereafter, supposes this to be an 

Interpolation, and Muir adduces further arguments in support of the suggestion . 
that Bima may not have been originally represented in the Bdmiyana as an 
incarnation of Vishnu * IV., 441 s so also Weber, Hist. Ind. lit., 194. ' *844 

Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit, 7 1 , 149. 
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the ether gods attd afl one #lth the supreme being and chief of all 
gods. , In one passage of the Mah&bhfirata, Krishna with Arjuna 
are represented as supplicating Mahadeva for the grant of a weapon 
wherewith Arjnna might slay Jayadraiha , 1 thus implying the su- 
periority of Mahadeva. Subsequently, as remarked by Muir, Krish- 
“ explains away the worship which here and elsewhere he is 
said to have rendered to Mah&deva by saying that it was done for 
the sake of example to others and was in reality offered to himself, 
Mahadeva being one of his manifestations and in fact one with him. 
But no hint is given of it here.” Here Arjuna and Krishna as 
i Nara and N&r&yana appear before Mahadeva, who receives them as 
if smiling and says “ Welcome, most eminent of men, rise up from 
your fatigue and tell me quickly, heroes, what your minds desire.” 
In reply, they first recite a hymn in praiso of Mah&deva and then 
Aijuna, after due reverence to both Krishna and Mah&deva, asks 
from Mah&deva a bow which he ultimately obtains. In anothef 
passage Mah&deva says : — “ I have been duly worshipped by Krish- 
na * * wherefore no one is dearer to me than Krishna.” Fur- 

ther it is said that it was owing to 1 a twelve years’ fasting and 
mortification and worship of Mah&deva’ that Krishna was allowed 
to have offspring by Rukmini. Another wife of his, named J&m- 
. bavati, quotes this story, and prays him to intercede for her also 
with Mah&deva. For this purpose Krishna visited the sage Upa- 
manyu in his hermitage in the Him&laya and from him hears many 
stories in praise of Mahadeva, and eventually sees the god himself in 
a dream. Krishna then worships Mah&deva and his consort P&rvati 
and obtains all that he desires. In another passage Krishna is 
introduced as recommending the worship of Durga to Arjuna when 
about to contend against the host of Dhritarashtra. And again, 
Bhfshma declares his inability to describe “ the attributes of the wise 
Mah&deva, the lord of Brahma, Vishnu and Indra. * * Through 
his devotion to Rudra, the world is pervaded by the mighty Krish- 
na. Having propitiated Mah&deva at Badari, Krishna obtained 
from the golden-eyed Mahesvsra the quality of being in all worlds 
more dear than wealth. Thus Krishna performed austerity for full 
one thousand years, propitiating Siva the god who bestows boons 
and the preceptor of the world.” 

* Wilion, HI., sod. ; 
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We also find in the Mah&bh&rata that the position. of Krishna 
Bisuplia oppose. KtUh- was not then quite assured and that there, 
na. were not wanting those who denied him 

other than mortal origin. When Yuddhishthira desired to per- 
form the great rdjasdya sacrifice, numerous princes assembled to 
assist at the ceremony and amongst them Krishna and Sisup&la, 
lord of the Cliedis. Bhishma , 1 proposed that Krishna should have 
honour above all the princes assembled as the most eniment of the 
chiefs, but Sisnp&la interposed and said that Krishna “was not a 
king or a person venerable from his age, bis father V&sudeva being 
Still alive * * that in other respects he was inferior to the other 

chiefs present * * and was elated with the undeserved honour 

that had been paid him like a dog devouring in a secret place the 
leavings of an oblation which he lias discovered.” Bhishma then 
defends the claims of Krishna and says that it is from no interested 
motives that Krishna is held worthy of worship, but from know- 
ing his renown, heroism and victories, in knowledge excelling the 
Brahmans and in valour, the Kshatriyas. Wisdom and strength 
are here given as the motives for paying peculiar honour to 
Krishna and he is not regarded as endowed with superhuman facul- 
ties, but in the concluding portion of the same speech we have him 
one with matter ( prakriti ), the eternal maker, him upon whom 
whatever is fourfold exists, the chief of gods. With regard to this 
passage so different from the narrative character of what precedes 
and follows, Muir justly remarks: — “ It is possible that the whole 
of this description of his (Krishna’s) qualities may not be of one 
age, but may contain interpolations subsequently introduced * 0 
Sisupfila retorts on Bhishma and charges him with being the 
victim of delusion, a blind leader of tbe blind, eager to eulogize a 
cowherd who ought to be vilified by even the silliest of men. He 
then recapitulates the feats of Krishna regarding which they iiad 
all heard so much from Bhishma, and says:— “If in his childhood 
ho slew Sakuni 9 or the horse and bull who had no skill in fighting, 


1 It was customary at the rdjasHya for the ruler of the feast to declare who 
was the greatest amongst those assembled and to offer him a gift ( argha ) as 
a token of respect. * In the Vishim Purina (Wilson, IX., 376) it Is 

told how the child Krishna while asleep was visited by Pfitana, the childt*. 
killer 41 Now whatever child is suckled, In the night, by Pfitana Instantly 
dim but Krishna laying hold of the breast with both hands, suckled it wltt - 
▼iolence” that Pfitana died. Sakuni was also killed by him whilst a 

child. 
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what wonder? If a waggon, 1 an inanimate piece of wood, was upset 
by him with his foot, what wonderful thing did he do? * * . and 

it is no great miracle, o Bhishma, thou judge of duty, that he slew 
Kansa, 3 the powerful king whose food he had eaten. Hast thou 
not heard virtuous men declaring this which 1 shall tell thee, who 
art ignorant of duty, Bhishma, thou basest of the tribe of Kurus ? — 
‘Let no one smite with his weapons, women, cattle or Brahmans, or 
him whose food he eats, or on whom he is dependent/ * * Thou 

basest of the Kurus, eulogizing, speakest of Keshava (Krishna) as 
old in knowledge and mature and superior as if I did not know him. 
If he, being a slayer of cattle and of women, is, according to thy 
word, to be reverenced, — how, Bhishma, can such a person merit 
encomium ?” Bhishma then describes tbe birth of Sisup&Ia and 
his many offences and how he had already been pardoned by 
Krishna and that relying on the clemency of Govinda (Krishna) he 
still persisted in his insolence. Sisup&la, nothing daunted, again 
asked why Krishna shoulc^ be so praised to the exclusion of all 
other kings, and Bhishma again and again defended his favourite and 
said that in comparison with Krishna all other chiefs were as 
nothing. On hearing this, some of them rising up in great wrath 
demanded the instant punishment of Bhishma and Sisup&la himself 
challenged Krishna to fight. Before the combat commenced, 
Krishna addressed the assembly recounting the evil deeds of Sisu- 
p&la and wound up with the taunt that Sisup&la had sought Ruk- 
mini, 3 “but the fool did not obtain her, as a Sudra is excluded from 
the Veda/’ Sisup&la replied that no one but Krishna would men- 
tion among respectable females a woman who had been betrothed 
to another and so angered Krishna that he called out to the assem- 
bly : * Let the king listen to me by whom this forgiveness has 
been practised. At the request of his mother, a hundred offences 
were to be pardoned. That request was granted by me and it has 

1 One night whilst asleep under the waggon Krishna cried for the breast and 
not being attended to immediately, kicking up bis feet, be overturned the vehicle 
{ibid., 279). * Krishna was bom ob the son of VAsudeva and Devaki in the 

realms of the Baja Kansa, who having heard that a child was born who should 
take away his life, like Herod, gave orders that all male children should be des- 
troyed. The gods had induced ViBhnu to be boru as Krishna in order to slay 
K&osa, and while a child Krishna lived concealed in the family of the cowherd 
Nanda and hie wife Yaaoda at Mathura, and when he grew up to man’s estate, ha 
slew Kansa ( Ibid., V., 41). * Kukmini was the daughter of Bhishmaka, 

king of Kundina in the country of Vidarbha (Berar), and was betrothed to Sian- 
pfcla, king of Chedi, bat was carried off by Krishna, on the ere of the iredK 
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boon fulfilled, o kings. I shall now slay him/ and having tbus^ 
spoken, Krishna struck off the bead of Sisup&la with his discus. 

Duryodhana, also, the great champion of the Kauravas, not- 
Duryodhana, S&lya an) withstanding the eloquent pleading of San- 
Kftrna ' jaya, declined to acknowledge the superiority 

of Krishna and when again he attempted to arrange a plot for the 
capture of Krishna, was warned by Vidtira that his efforts would 
be fruitless owing to the divine character of Krishna, he still 
stubbornly declined to admit the celestial origin of his enemy and 
persuaded S&lya, king of the Madras, to accept the office of chario- 
teer to Kama in the combat with Arjuna, whose chariot was driven 
by Krishna. In the course of the arguments adduced to convince 
the Madra prince, Duryodhana calls him the equal of Sauri (Krish- 
na) and says that Brahma acted in the capacity of charioteer to 
Mahadeva in his great fight with the sons of the Asura T&raka, and 
further: — “Thou art a spear ( sahja ) to pierce thine enemies, irresist- 
ible in valour : hence, o king, destroyer of thy foes, thou art called 
S&lya. * * But (it is said that) Krishna is superior in force to 

the strength of the arm. Just as great strength is to bo exhibited 
by Krishna, if Arjuna were killed; so is great strength to be put 
forth by thee if Kama be slain. Why should Krishna withstand 
our army? and why shouldst not thou slay the enemy’s host ?” In 
the combat that ensued, the wheel of Kama’s chariot sank deeply 
into the earth and Kama was slain by Arjuna. SAlya survived 
and was elected general of the Kauravas on the last day of the 
great war, when he, also, perished at the hands of Yuddhishthira. 

In several passages, Krishna is spoken of as only a partial in- 
Krishna, a partial incar- carnation of the godhead : thus in theVish- 
nation of Vishnu. nu p ar & n a itself, Maitreya 1 asks an account 

u of the portion of Vishnu that came down upon earth and w r as born 
in the family of Yadu. Tell me also what actions he performed 
in his descent as a part of a part of the supreme, upon the earth.” 
The commentator on this passage maintains that “ this limitation 
extends only to his form or condition as man, not to his power ; as 
light, by suffusion, suffers no deorease. Krishna is, nevertheless, 
the supreme Brahma, though it be a mystery how the supreme 
should assume the form of a man.” In n passage of the fihitgavata 

* Wilson, IX., S47. 
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Turin a, Brahma addresses the gods and says:— “Do you, bk 
portions of yourselves, be born among the Yadns, whilst he, the 
god of gods, walks upon the earth, removing her harden by his 
destructive power. The supreme divine Purusha shall be born in 
his own person in the house of YAsudeva.” Again, in the Viahnof 
Parana, in describing the circumstances which led to the incar- 
* nation of Yishnu as Krishna, Brahma addresses the gods and asks 
them to accompany him to the northern coast of the milky sea 
where is Bari, who “ constantly, for the sake of the earth, 
descends in a small portion of his essence to establish righteousness 
below.” They then ask Bari to assist them and “he plucked 
off two hairs, one white and one black, and said to the gods z 
These my hairs shall descend upon the earth and shall relieve 
her of tho burthen of her distress.*” The black hair was destined 
to be born as Krishna in order to destroy Kansa, the incama- 
tion of the demon, KAlanemi. The same story is told in the 
JttahAbhArata hew “ Hari plucked out two hairs, one white and! 
the other black. These two hairs entered into two women of 
the tribe of the Yadus, Devaki and Rohini. One of them, the 
white hair of the god, became Baladeva ; while the second hafr 
( Kesha) % which was called black ( Krishna ) in colour, became Krish- 
na or Kesava.” Here again the commentator explains the passage 
as in no way detracting from the godship of Krishna. He is not 
Sprung from his putative father VAsudeva, but the hairs, represent- 
ing the manifestation of the deity in all his plenitude, entered at 
once into the wombs of Devaki and Rohini and became the media 
through which they conceived. 

The great peak above the BadrinAth temple is called Nar~ 

^ , N&rAyan after Arjuna and Krishna, who* 

Nara and Nfirfiyana, J ’ _ 

are represented m many passages of the 
MahAbhArata as having formerly existed in the persons of the two 
Bishis Nara and NArAyana. Krishna himself, when be visited tho 
PAndavas in their exile, addresses Arjuna and saysr— “ Thou in- 
vincible hero, art Nara and I am Hari NArAyana r in d tie time wo 
came into the world, the Rishis Nara and NArAyana. Thou, son of 
Pritha, art not different from me, nor I, in like manner, from 
thee ; no distinction can he conceived between us.” *When Arjnn® 
sought the pdsupata weapon from Muh&deva and met him in tho 
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forest* of the Himalaya, the latter addressed Aijuna as Nara, the 
companion of NArAyana, who together for so many years per- 
formed austerities at Badari 1 and the local legends place the scene 
of this meeting at Bhilwa KedAr near Srinagar. Again Bhishma 
when warning Duryodhana against Krishna relates how when 
oppressed by the l^aityas, the gods had recourse to PitAmaha he 
referred them to the great Rishis Nara and NArAyana and they 
consented to aid the gods and slew the Daityas. Ho adds : — Thus 
behold those twain arrived — those twain who are of so great 
strength^ VAsudeva and Arjuna, united together, riders on great 
Mrs, Nara and NArAyana, the deities, the ancient deities as it is 
reported, invincible in the world of mortals even by Indra and other 
gods and Asuras. This NArAyana is Krishna and Nara is called 
FhAlguna (Arjuna). NArAyana and Nara are one being, divided 
into twain-” In the great contest with MahAdeVa noticed else- 
where, Vishnu appears as NArAyana and it is to this form that the 
majority of the strictly orthodox Vaishnava temples is dedicated 
in GarhwAI. Muir writes 8 thus regarding this manifestation : 
u The identification of Arjuna and Krishna with the saints Nara 
and NArAyana is curious ; but I am ujpble to conjecture whether it 
may have originated in a previously existing legend respecting two 
Rishis of that name (the one of whom, as bearing the same name 
which was ultimately applied to Vishnu and Krishna was, in the 
fanciful spirit of Indian mythology, and in consonance with the 
tenet of metempsychosis, declared to have been an earlier manifes- 
tation of Krishna, —whilst Aijuna, the bosom friend of the latter, 
would naturally be regarded as the same with Nara, the inseparable 
companion of NArAyana), or whether the whole legend was origin- 
ally invented for the glorification of Krishna and Arjuna / 1 

Besides those passages of the MahAbhArata in which Krishna is 
represented as one with Vishnu and there- 
Krishna the supreme. on0 w j t ] 1 tho supremo being, there are 

others in which the supreme attributes are ascribed to Kiishna him- 
self. During .the interview between Arjuna and Krishna in the 
forests of the Him&lay* which has already been alluded to as an 
oxtraot from the Vana-pcurvan of the MabAbhArata, Arjuna reoounts 


.1 The sure NArada also visited the Rishis whilst at Badari and recollected 
„4o have seen them in Sveta Dwipa, where * was the supreme being whose forms 
' and distinguishing marks t be/ now bore*' 
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the exploits, pf Krishna in bis former births, bis austerities as NW- 
yana, his slaughter of the enemies of the gods, his various forms 
and his three strides as the son of Aditi. Iu the course of his 
speech, Arjuna addresses Krishna as— “Thou being K&r&yana, 
wert Hari, o vexer of thy foes. Thou, o Puroshottama art Brah- 
ma, Soma, Sdrya, Dharma, Dhfitri, Yam a, Anala, Yayu, Kuvera 
Rudra, Time, Sky, Earth, the Regions, the unborn, the lord of the 
world, the creator/’ • ’* * “At the commencement of the 

Ynga, o Varshneya (Krishna), Brahma, the chief of things move- 
able and immoveable, whose is all this world sprung from the 
lotus issuing from thy navel. Two horrible D&navas, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, were ready to slay him. From the forehead of Hari, who 
became incensed when he saw their transgression, was produced 
Sambhu (Mah&deva) wielding the trident and three-eyed. Thus 
even these two lords of the gods (Brahma and Mahadeva) are 
sprung from thy (Krishna’s; body.” In describing the appearance 
of Krishna when rebuking Duryodhana for his attempted teachery 
it is said that : — “as the mighty descendant of Stira (Krishna) smiled, 
the god wearing the appearance of lightning, of the size of a 
thumb, and luminous as fire, issued forth from him. Brahma 
occupied his forehead, Rudra (Siva) was produced on his chest, the 
guardians of the world ( lokapdlds ) appeared on his arms and Agni 
sprung from his month. The Adityas, too, and the Sddhyas, Vasus, 
Asvins, Marnts, and all the gods along with Indra were produced 
and also the forms of the Yakshas, Gandharvas and R&kshasas. 
Sankarshana and Dhananjaya also were manifested from his arms, 
Arjuna armed with a bow from bis right, Rama holding a plough 
from his left, Yuddhishthira and Bhima, the sons of M&dri, from his 
back. Next Andhakas and Yrishnis, headed by Pradyumna, arose 
on his front, with their weapons ready. A shell, discus, club, spear, 
bow, plough, and sword were seen prepared, and all weapons, 
gleaming in every form on the different arms of Krishna/ 9 

In another passage where Mah&deva is asked to explain the 
Mthtideva glorifies Krish- ground on which Krishna is said to be en» 
titled to worship, he is made to say Su- 
perior even to Pit&maha is Hari, the eternal spirit, Krishna bril- 
liant as gold, like the sun risen in a cloudless sky, ten-armed, of 
mighty force, slayer of the foes of the gods, m&iked with th* 
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rrivataa, Hrishikesa, adored by all the gods; Brahma .is sprang 
from his belly and I (MahAdeva) from his head, the luminaries from 
the hair of his head, the gods and Asuras from the hairs of his body, 
and the Riahis, as well as the everlasting worlds, have been pro- 
duced from his body. He is the manifest abode of PitAmaha 
(Brahma) and of all the deities. He is the creator of this entire 
earth, the lord of the three worlds, and the destroyer of creatures, 
of the stationary and the moveable. He is manifestly the most 
eminent of the gods, the lord of the deities. * * The slayer of 

Madhu 1 is eternal, renowned as Govinda. * * This god is the 

lotos-eyed, the producer of Sri , 1 dwelling together with Sri. 
Again Bhishma informs Ynddhishthira how— 

“ Krishna created the earth, the air and the Bky : from Krishna's body the 
earth was produced. He is the ancient hero of fearful strength ; he created the 
mountains and the regions. Beneath him are the atmosphere and the heaven, 
the four regions and the four intermediate regions ; and from him this creation 
sprang forth. * * Becoming V&yu, he dissipates this universe ; becoming 
fire he bums it, universal in his forms; becoming water he drowns all things i 
becoming Brahma, he creates all the hosts of beings. He is whatever is to be 
known, and he makes known whatever is to be known ; he is the rule for per* 
formance, and he who exists in that which is to be performed." 


Krishna is also addressed by Yuddhishthira as Vishnu, the three- 
Krishna praises him- e y ed Sambhu (MahAdeva), Agni and the 
* elf « Bull, the maker of all. Again Krishna de- 

clares that Brahma was produced from his good pleasure and Ma- 
hAdeva from his anger, that they are one with him and therefore 
to be worshipped as part of himself who is revered by all the gods, 
Brahma, Rudra, Indra and the Rishis. He goes on to say J— 

« tor when that god of gods Maheshvara is worshipped, then, son of Friths, 
the god N4 r&yana, the lord, will also bo worshipped. I am the soul of all the 
worlds. It wss therefore myself whom I formerly worshipped ss Rudra. If I 
wore not to worship Xsdna, the boon-bestowing Sira, no one would worship myself. 
/iii authoritative example is eet by me which the world follows. Authoritative 
examples are to be reverenced, hence I reverence him (Siva). He who knows Mm 
knows me i he who loves him loves me. Rudra and HdrAyana, one essence, di- 
vided into two, operate in the world, in a manifested form, in all acts. Reflect- 
ing in my mind that no boon could be conferred upon me by any one, I ye» 
adored the ancient Rudra, the lord, that Is, 1, with myself adored myself, to oh* 
tain a son. For Vishnu does not do homage to any god, excepting himself • 


hence I, In this cense, worship Rodin." 

. 1 The Dinave of that name. *For an aoeonnt of the production Of 

®rl from Hie churning of th* ocmd* ••• Wltoopp VI* 144 
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.BhteUma, too, when warning Duryodbana of the hopelegsaegf 
of contending against Krishna, relates how 
abma praises Krishna. jg ra j lina ce i e brated the praises of Krishna 

to a hymn and entreated him to appear on earth in the family of 
Yadu and how the god eonsented. Brahma thus describes the in- 
terview:— “ the lord of the world was entreated by me to show 
, favour to the world (in these words) : — 


“ Do thou, celebrated as V&sudeva, appear in the world of men : be bom on 
dearth for the slaughter of the Asuras. * * He of whom I Brahma, the mas- 
» ter of the whole world am the son, that Vdsudera, the lord of all the worlds, is 
to he propitiated by you. Never, oh most excellent deities. Is the potent bearefe. 
of the shell, the discus, and the club, to be slighted as a mere man. This Being 
is the highest mystery, this the highest existence, this the highest Brahma, 
this the highest renown. This Being is the undecaying, the undiscemible, 
the eternal. This Being which is called Puruslt* is hymned and 1 b not 
known. This Being is celebrated by Visvakarman as the highest power, 
as the highest joy, and as the highest truth. Wherefore Y&sudeva of bound* 
less might is not to be contemned by the deities, including Ind r% or by the 
Asuras, as a mere man. Whosoever says that he is a mere man is dull of com- 
prehension ; from his contempt of Hrishikesa they call such a person the lowest 
of men. Whoever despises V&sudeva, that great contemplator who has entered 
a human body, men call that person one full of darkness/ 9 


The exploits of Krishna are recounted in several passages of the 
ftl aM hMrata by Arjuna, Bhishma, DbritarAshtra and even Krish- 
na himself. 1 He is recorded as the conqueror of the bull-demon 
Arishta who terrified the kine and destroy- 
Eiplolts of Krishna. e( j Permits and ascetics. 9 He slew Pra- 

lambha who attempted to ran away with Balar&ma. 8 When he 
appeared with. Arjuna to aid the gods in their battles with the demons, 
“ he cat off the head of Jambha who was swallowing up Atftuut 
in battle.” He slew the great Asura Pitba, and Mata ‘ resem- 
bling the immortals’ and the R&kshasa Ogha. He attacked Nir- 
mochana and there slew numbers of Asuras, having violently eat 
asunder the nooses. 4 He next attacked Naraka in the Asnra castle 
of Pr£gj y otiaba ( As6m) and recovered .the jewelled earrings of Adi- 
ti.* So, too, Kansa, though supported by Jar&sandha, -was slain. 
“ Sunhman, valiant in fight, the lord of a complete army, the bro- 
ther of Kansa, who interposed for the king of the Bbojas, the bold 


‘Muir, IV., *20-853. *Wil«On, IX., #M. 9 Xhm .. 

JSaUufma is said to have squeezed the demon to death by direction of Krishna* 
«*See note Muir, 1. «. a 60, where a connection Is traced to the noosei used W- 
Thags. • A detailed account of this feet is given in Wil»oa,IX. f g& • 
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add heroic prince of the Stirasenas, was, with his arinyvburnt up 
in battle bjr Krishna, destroyer of his enemies, seconded by Bala- 
t&ma . 1 * * Krishna, by a clever device, caused Jarasandha/ 
the large armed, lord of a complete army, to be slain. This hero 
also slaughtered like a beast, the king of the Chedis (Sisup&la)* 
Who quarrelled regarding the offering. 1 * He captured and threw 
down Saubha, the flying city of the Daityas on the shore of the 
ocean ; though protected by the S&lya king so terrible from his ■ 
magical powers and by the weapon sataghni 8 which was arrested *it 
the gate itself by his arms. He destroyed Ptitana and Saknni, the 
daughters of the Daitya leader Bali. He killed P&ndya 4 with a 
fragment of a door and crushed the Kalingas in Dantakdra and 
slew Ekalavya,® king of the Nish&das, with a fragment of a rock. 
Rukmini, the betrothed of Sisup&la, lord of the Chodis, was visiting 
a temple on the eve of her nuptials when she was seen by Krishna, 
who carried her off with him to the city of Dwdraka and there 
married her . 6 Through him the city of Benares, which had been 
burned and remained for many years defenceless, sprang into exist- 
ence . 7 Hagnajit Raja of Gandhara or Peshawar “had offspring 
born to him who became, enemies of righteousness 9 ’ and Krishna 
destroyed them and carried off the daughter of the king® At 
Prabh&sa or Somn&th, he encountered the demon Panchajana, who 
lived in the depths of ocean in the form of a conch-shell, and hav* 
ing slain him took the conch-shell and ever after bore it as his 
horn . 9 He obtained the discus, after propitiating Agni in the Khan« 
dava forest or, according to another account. “ That discus fiery 
and resplendent which was formerly given to thee (Vishnu) by the 
god after slaying the marine monster (Panchajana) and the Daitya 
proud of his strength, was produced by Mah&deva.” He then 
brought back the pdtijdta tree from Indra’s heaven to Dwdraka .* 0 
In consequence of these good acts, the gods conferred on Krishna 


1 X., 41 ; both Sttndman and Kanfia were killed on the same day-end the!* 

father Ugrasena was made king In their stead ; by the Raja of the Bhojas, Kans# 
Is intended, \bid % IX., 260. 1 Krishna had recourse to the four devices ox 

policy, or negotiation, presents, sowing dissensions and chastisement and some- 
times even betook himself to flight.” Jardsandha was king of Magadan. 
• Supposed to be a sort of rocket. 4 A prince of the Dakhin country©! 

P&ndya. * See Wilson, IX, 1 18 1 X., is?, which make him »on of Dctm- 

ratfts, brother Of Vdsudeva • Wilson, X., 70. y For « “JESSKlw 

thb burning of Benares by Krishna himself, see iM. $ l** ***^W£f 

that this stoi? has some foundation in fact. 9 Wilson. ^td., 48 1 aocosu* 

Ing to the Matatbh&iata, Panchajana llted In P&t&la. 10 Ih ' d > 104 - 
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these boons : — “ Let no fatigue oppress thee when thou art fighting, 
let thy step traverse the sky and the waters, and let no weapon 
make any impression on thy body.” Throughout these laudatory 
accounts of the exploits of Krishna, he is depicted as a hero of 
great valour and strength, but not necessarily as the supreme deity, 
and at the close of the speech he is recorded as reoeiving boons 
from the gods. Besides the feats recorded in the Mah&bhdrata, 
there are others given in the Pur&nas 1 which do not occur in the 
older work and are embellished with more supernatural occurrences. 
We have thus briefly sketched the history of the two forms Krishna 
and R&ma under which Vishnu is worshipped at the present 
day. They are totally unconnected with the Vedas and are 
purely popular inventions produced on Indian soil to glorify the 
lunar and solar races respectively, and are probably nothing more 
than advanced dsemonism on which the ever-willing priests have- ; * 
engrafted as much as they could of Vaidik ceremonial and ritual. 


We have already seen that there is little connection between 
the elder Rudra of the Vedas and the mo- 
Ifae later Rudis. dern Rudra of the Itih&sa period beyond 

the quality common to both of fierceness. In some of the later 
Vaidik writings, however, Rudra is identified with Agni, and if we 
bear in mind this fact and accept the later Rudra as the represen- 
tative of the two gods, much light will be thrown on the otherwise 
conflicting characters given to him. This theory of the dual origin 
of the later Rudra has the high authority of Professor Weber . 9 In 
his explanation of the great Rudra-book, the Satarudriya, he points 
out that the Brahmans, terrified at the howling hungry flame of the 
sacrifice which is conceived of as iu the form of Rudra, propitiate 
it with offerings. How this was as an adaptation of the original 
idea of Rudra as the howling storm and now the crackling flame. 
Flame the cause of wind, and wind the cause of flame, unitedly 
forming the one great terrible being. Hence the epithets assigned 
to him in the Satarudriya are separable into two classes. Those 
which make him ‘ the dweller in the mountains' (Girisd), ‘with 1 
spirally braided hair' ( Kapardm ), ‘having dishevelled hair* 


9 See Wilson IX., 345-342 $ X r 1-167* 9 This may be taken ns a pro* 

bable explanation of the working of the minds of the Brahmans of the esoteric 
school In developing the old Ideas to meet the requirements of the day. but there 
is nothing to show that it was understood or accepted by the mmt. 
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( Vyupta-kesa), 4 cruel * ( Ugra)> 4 fierce’ (Bhima), 4 healer’ ( Bhishdj ), 
auspicious’ (Siva) and 4 progenitor’ (Sambhu) are derived from his 
character as 4 lord of storms,’ and those such as 4 blue-necked’ (nttcu* 
grivci ), like wreathed smoke, 4 golden-armed’ ( Hiranya-bdhu) f and 
* thousand-eyed’ (Sahasrdkshd) like sparks, belong to him as 4 lord 
of fire.’ In the older writings there is no trace of his names' Isa 
or Mah&deva or of his form as the Linga or Phallus. 

In the MahdbhArata, Duryodhana relates how the gods went 

Mahfideva to ®* va anc * implored his aid against the* 

D&navas and how he answered that he would 
give them half his strength and then they should be successful. 
The gods replied that they could not sustain half his strength, but 
that they would give him half their strength. To thiB Siva con- 
sented and became stronger than all the gods and was thenceforth 
called Mah&deva, 4 the great god.’ In another work it is said 
that : — 44 He who, abandoning all forms of being, exults in the great 
divine power of absorption in the knowledge of himself is therefore 
called Mahddeva.” The sage Upamanyu to whom Krishna went 
for advice when he desired offspring though Jambavati thus re- 
counts the characteristics of Mahddeva as told him by his mother : — - 
44 He (Mahddeva) assumes many forms of gods, men, goblins, 
demons, barbarians, tame and wild beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
He carries a discus, trident, club, sword and axe. He has a girdle 
of serpents, earrings of serpents, a sacrificial cord ofr serpents and 
an outer garment of serpents’ skins. He laughs, sings, dances and 
plays various musical instruments. He leaps, gapes, weeps, causes 
others to weep, speaks like a madman or a drunkard as well as in 
sweet tones. Ingenti membro virili preedit us he dallies with the 
wives and daughters of the Bishis.” Such is> the description of 
the god given by a female devotee to her son who himself was also 
an ardent disciple. Upamanyu then relates how he worshipped 
the god with great austerities and obtained the boon of the god’s 
perpetual presence near his hermitage in the Himalaya. Ha also 
" tells the story of the Bishi Tandi who had lauded Mahddeva as the 
supreme deity whom even Brahma, Indra and Vishnu did not per- 
fectly know. In another passage Krishna describes Siva as • 

“ Budra with braided hair, and matted locks, shaven, the frequenter 
of cemeteries, the performer of awful rites, the devotee, the very 

91 
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terrible.” N&rada again relates how he saw P&rvati and Mah&dev* 
in their home on the Himalaya with their attendant demons 
(Bhntas) and nymphs (Apsarases). Both were clothed in the skins 
of wild beasts and the sacrificial cord of MaMdevawas formed from 
a serpent. Daksha, the father-in-law of Siva, thus describes the 

god : “ He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts "■ 

of goblins and spirits, like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
laughing, weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a 
•garland of skulls and ornaments of human bones, insane, beloved 
by the insane, the lord of beings whoso nature is essentially dark- 
ness.” tie is also described in another passage as “ bearing the Liuga 
desired by devotees, ashes, a staff, a tuft of hair, an antelope’s skin 
and a digit of the moon, his body shining like an evening cloud.” 

Many of the contradictions observed in the epic poems in regard 
Interpolations in the to the relative importance of the two great 
epic poems. gods and their manifestations are undoubt- ' 

edly due to the interpolations made by the followers of either. 
Professor Goldstiickor has recorded that in its present state the 
Mahabhdrata is clearly “ a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature.” Professor Wilson 
also considers the same work as belonging to various periods. 
Lassen is of the same opinion and writes : — 

“ It is true that in the epic poems, Rama and Krishna appear as incarna- 
tions of Vishnupbut they, at the same time, come before us as human heroes and 
these two characters are bo far from being inseparably blended together that 
both of these heroes are for the most part exhibited in no higher light than other 
highly gifted men— acting according to human motives and talcing no advan- 
tage of their divine superiority. It is only in certain sections which have been 
added for the purpose of enforcing their divine character that they take the 
character of Vishnu. Jt is impossible to read either of these poems with atten- 
tion, without being reminded of the later interpolation of such sections as 
ascribe a divine character to the heroes and of the unskilful manner in which 
these passages are often introduced and without observing how loosely they are 
connected with the rest of the narrative and how unnecessary they are for 
its progress.” 

The same writer agrees with Schlegel that the chapters in which 
Rama is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu and the episode 
of the contest between Parasurdma and R&ma are both interpola- 
tions. Muir also concurs in this judgment and thinks that tbe*e 
is nothing to show that the passages lauding Mah&deva bear the 
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impress of a greater antiquity than those which extol Krishna, He 
adds : — 

« Both in their present form at least, appear to belong to the same age, oa 
we find in both the same tendency to identify the god who is the object of adora- 
tion with the supreme soul. The passages relating to both gods, as they now stand, 
would seem to be the products of a sectarian spirit, and to have been introduced 
into the poem by the Saivas and the VaUhnavas for the purpose of upholding 
the honor of their respective deities. But on the other hand the mere fact 
that a poem in which Krishna plays throughout so prominent a part, and 
which in its existing form is so largely devoted to his glorification, should at 
the same time contain so many passages which formally extol the great- 
ness, and still more, which incidentally refer to a frequent adoration, of the 
rival deity, by the different personages, whether contemporary or of earlier 
date, who are introduced, this fact is, I think, a proof that the worship 
of the latter (Mah&deva) was widely diffused, if indeed it was not tho 
predominant worship in India, at the period to which the action of the poem is 
fcefvrred ” 

Webor 1 thinks that the deeds and downfall of Janamejaya 
formed the original plot of tho Mahabharata and that with them the 
current myths and legends relating to the gods became linked in 
the popular legend and have now become so interwoven that tho 
unravelling of the respective elements must ever remain an impossi- 
bility. u As to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place no approach even to a direct 
conjecture is possible : but at any rate it must have been some cen- 
turies after the commencement of our era.” There is not wanting 
evidence to show that this branching off of Brahmanism into 
two great lines, the one, Vaishnavism, representing conservative 
thought and the predominating influence of the priestly caste and 
supporting caste and its distinctions, and the other Saivisra, bor- 
rowing largely from local cults, taking iuto its pale the aborigiifal 
tribes and their village deities and inclined therefore to be careless 
in matters of caste and ceremonial and neglectful of the priestly 
class, was attended with considerable friction, Saivism readily 
lent itself to the corrupted Buddhism around it and with Buddhism 
was early tainted with tho S&kta doctrines which in the Tantras of 
both sects have attained to such development. The Vaislinavas on 
the other hand have always retained more of the ancient landmarks 
in their teachings. They have admitted less of the aboriginal ele- 
ment, and though N£grfija is held to be a Vaishnava emanation, ha 
» HUt, lad. Wt, 1S7-88. * 
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It not recognised by the orthodox. P&kdsm never developed itself 
to the same extent amongst the Vaishnavas as a body, though even 
hare the practices of certain sections are quite on a level with those 
of the most degraded of the Saivas. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that Vaishnavas and Saivas are distinct sects. It is common 
for a man to reverence and worship all the five divisions, Siva, 
Vishnu, Surya/Gauesha and Sakti, and to have one as his favourite 
deity (ishta-debta). In most temples all are represented and the 
worshipper pays his devotions in the chapel or shrine he most cares 
for. TempleB devoted to particular forms must have some peculiar 
sanctity attached to them to attract votaries and are seldom visited 
except on festivals. 

A careful examination of the stories which are common to both 
fl q n tn fl . between the Saiva and Vaishnava works and those which 
Saivas aud VUahnavas. have evidently been added for the mere 
purpose of advocating the preferential claims of either god discloses 
the existen ce of a contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva, 
and also an attempt at reconciliation by declaring the one god Uy 
* be the re ran as the other, and therefore that both should be equally 
an object of adoration to the devout. We shall now briefly sum- 
marise the passages which seem to indicate the existence of strife 
between the followers of the two great gods. In the BAmAyana 
we are told how the artificer of the gods made two great bows, one 
of which he presented to Mah&deva and the 
other to Vishnu. The bow of Siva was 
placed in charge of Janaka the king of Mithila, and RAma in his 
travels tried the bow and broke it. Parasurama, who is also sup- 
.pined to be an incarnation of Vishnn, heard of this exploit and vi-. 
sited BAma and produced the bow of Vishnu. He then challenged 
BAma to bend this bow and fit an arrow on the string and 
declared that if RAma succeeded in doing so, they should then 
deeide their respective claims to superiority in single combat. The 
gods had all along been desirous of finding out the strength and 
weakness of MahAdeva and Vishuu and asked Brahma to assist 
them. “ Brahma, most excellent of the three, learning the puipoa* 
•f the gods, created discord between the two. In this state of 
enmity a great and terrible fight ensued between MabAdeva and 
Vishnu, each of whom was eager to conquer the other. Si*a& 
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bow 1 of dreadful power was (hen relaxed and the two deities being 
entreated by the assembled gods, became pacified.” Here we have 
Siva and Vishnu actually contending with each other and the vic- 
tory remaining with Vishnu, and though R&rfla succeeded in con- 
quering Parasur&ma, yet both are emanations of the one divine per- 
son, Vishnu. 

The fact that the worship of Siva was the cause of much con-. 

„ troversy and the object of considerable op- 

Daksha’s sacrifice. ... . . . , . . .5 

position is more dearly brought out in the 

story of Daksha’s sacrifice which is related in both the great epio 
poems and in several of the Pur&nas. In the R&m&yana it is sim- 
ply stated that Budra enraged at not receiving a share of the sacri- 
fice wounded the assembled gods with his bow and, on their sub- 
mission, restored them to tbeir former condition.' In the Mah&- 
bMrata there are three separate accounts of the sacrifice. In one 
T7ma, the wife of Siva, sees the gods go by to the sacrifice and 
asks her husband why he does not go. Ho replies : — The former 
practice of the gods haB been, that in all sacrifices no portion should 
be divided to me. By custom, established by the earliest arrange- 
ment, the gods lawfully allot me no share in the sacrifice.” Uma 
angry for the dignity of her lord urges him to go and destroy the 
sacrifice, which he does and Brahma, on the part of the gods, pro- 
mises that he shall ever afterwards receive a share. A second ver- 
sion makes the sage Dadhicbi the one to incite Hudra to interfere 
with the sacrifice. Dadhichi was present and declared that it was 
impossible for the sacrifice to proceed unless Budra were invited. 
Daksha replied “ We have many Rudras, armed with tridents, 
and wearing spirally-braided hair who occupy eleven places. 
know not Maheshwara.” Deri appears with her husband and after 
some conversation he creates a terrific being (Virabhadra) who des- 
troyed the preparations for the sacrifice and induced Daksha to sing 
the praises of Siva, on which the god appears and promises not to 
allow the saorifice. to remain fruitless. In the third version, the 
sacrifice is pierced by an arrow shot by Budra and such conse- 
quences ensue that all the gods joined in praising him: “ and they 
apportioned to him a distinguished share in the saorifice and, 

1 Botog»TCUi tov to Dtnrtt^ the ancestor of Janata, Raft of MlthUai 
whilst Vishnu gars hit to Richlka, from whom it came to Ja m * d « gi i l t thc father 
ofFanaorftua. •• " - “■ 
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through fear, resorted to him as their refuge. He then became 
pleased and rectified the sacrifice and whatever was removed, he 
restored to life as it had been before.” The Vdyu Purina 1 makes 
the gods first obtain the permission of Mahddeva and then combines 
the story as given in the second and third versions from the Mahd- 
bhfirata above noted. Dadhiohi remonstrates with the assembled 
gods on the absence of Rudra and Uma addresses her lord as. she 
sees the gods go by, and he replies in the terms already assigned to 
him above. Devi then asks how it is a god like him should not 
have a share and what could she do that he might obtain a share 
of the sacrifice. Then Siva addressed his bride and told her that, 
by her perplexity that day all the gods are bewildered, that his 
priests worship him in the sacrifice of true wisdom where no offici- 
ating priest is needed, but let her approach and see the being he 
was about to create. Having spoken thus he created Yirabhadra 
who destroyed the sacrifice. 

Wilson fiotes that the Kfirma-Purdna also gives the discussion 
between Dadhichi and Daksha and that their dialogue contains 
some ourious matter. “ Daksha, for instance, states that no portion 
of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Siva and no prayers are directed to 
be addressed to him or to his bride. Dadhichi apparently evades 
the objection and claims a share for Rudra, consisting of the triad 
of gods, as one with the sun who is undoubtedly hymned by the 
ministering priests of the Vedas. Daksha replied that the twelve 
Adityas received special oblations ; that they are all suns and that 
he knows of no others.” This Purina makes Sati, the wife of Siva, 
to be the daughter of Daksha, and that she, chagrined at the treat- 
ment received from her father, committed suicide, on which Mahi- 
deva cursed Daksha to be born again as a Kshatriya and in this 
second birth, the sacrifice took place. The Linga, Matsya, Pddraa 
and Bbdgavata Purdnas all deolare that Sati pnt an end to herself 
by Yoga, whilst the Kdshi-khanda of the Skanda Purina makes Sati 
throw herself into the fire prepared for the sacrifice. The Bh&ga- 
vata gives the entire story in detail. It appears that Daksha 
attended a sacrifice celebrated by the Prajdpatis and that on his 
entrance all the gods arose and saluted him except Brahma and 
Mahddeva. D aksha made obeisance to Brahma, but incensed at 

» Wilson, VI., ISO. 
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the conduct of bis son-in-law abused him roundly in the presence 
of the gods. He gives the description of Siva’s person which has 
been already noticed and declares how unwilling he was to allow 
his fawn-eyed daughter to marry “ this impure and proud abolisher 
of rites and demolisher of barriers.” Having thus reviled Siva, 
Daksha cursed him never to receive any portion along with the other 
gods. Then Nandiswara defended Mahadeo and devotes him wKo 
regards Daksha’s words, “ to practise the round of ceremonies with 
an understanding degraded by Yaidik prescriptions * * Let the 

enemies of Hara whoso minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous 
odour and the excitement of the flowery words of the Veda, 
become deluded.” In this speech wo see that the advocates of 
Sivaism .depreciate the Vedas, most probably, as remarked by 
Muir, from a consciousness that their worship was not very con- 
sistent with the most venerated religious records of their own * 
country. Bhrigu, chief of the Brahmans, was one of the sages 
present and he replied to Nandiswara by a counter-impreca- 
tion : 

"Let those who practise the rites of Bhava (Siva) a&d all their follower^ 
be heretics and opponents of the true scriptures. Having lost their purity, de- * 
luded in understanding, wearing matted hair and ashes and bones, let them under- 
go the initiation of Siva, in which spirituous liquor is the deity. Since ye 
have reviled the Veda and Brahmans, tbe barriers by which men are restrained, 
ye have embraced heresy. For this Veda is the auspicious, eternal path of 
the people, which the ancients have trod and wherein Jan&rdana (Vishnu) 
is the authority. Reviling this Veda, supreme, pure, the eternal path of 
the virtuous, follow the heresy in which your god is the king of goblins 
(Bhfitesa).” 

On hearing this imprecation, Siva departed and the sages 
worshipped Vishnu for a thousand years. The enmity between - 
Daksha and his son-in-law continued, and when Daksha became 
chief of- the Prajfcpatis and resolved to celebrate the great Vrihas- 
patisava sacrifice, Sati came to visit him and he, reviling Siva, so 
vexes her that she voluntarily dies. Siva, on hearing this, creates 
from a lock of his matted tresses, the demon who destroyed the 
sacrifice. The gods then have recourse to Siva, who is pacified 
and allows the sacrifice to proceed and to remove the pollution 
caused by the demon and his attendants an oblation is offered to 
Vishnu. Only then does Vishnu appear in order to receive the 
reverence of Brahma, Siva and the other gods and to explain tha#\ 
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be himself was the one supreme deity and the others being emana- 
tions'from him were entitled as such to some respect ,” 1 u As a man 
does not think of his own members as belonging tc another, so the 
man who is devoted to me (Vishnu) does not look upon created 
things as distinct from me. He who beholds no distinction between 
the three gods who are one in essence and the soul of all things, 
attains^ tranquillity.” 

In the preceding paragraphs we have an account of the havoc 
wrought at Daksha’s sacrifice by the weapons of Siva, and in 
another story from the Mah&bharata we have the sequel related 
by Krishna as Dharmaja. At this time Arjuna and Krishna as 

Contest between Rudra Nara and NArAyana were engaged in per- 
and NarAyana. forming great austerities on the Gandha- 

m Adana mountain above Badari and the blazing trident which 
destroyed Daksha’s sacrifice at Kankhal where the Ganges de- 
bouches on to the plains followed the course of the river upwards 
seeking fresh enemies. Arrived at Badari, it entered the hermit- 
age of the Rishis aud smote NarAyana, full on the breast, but the 
Bishi repelled the weapon and with a great yell it bounded back 
into its wielder’s hands. Rudra was astonished ami forthwith hasten- 
ed to Badari and attacked NArAyana, but the Rishi seized him by 
the throat and Nara raised up a straw which became a great axe 
and was hurled against Rudra when it broke into fragments ( khan - 
dana) : hence the name Khandaparasn. The two then continued to 
fight, but when the gods saw the fearful consequences of the con- 
flict, the utter cessation of all worship and destruction of all things, 
they depnted Brahma to endeavour to effect a reconciliation. He 
^approached Rudra aud explained to him that Nara and NArAyana 
were one form of the supreme being as he (Brahma) was another and 
Budra a third, and so plied his arguments that the gods became 
reconciled. Budra then propitiated NArAyana and Hari (Vishnu) 
addressing Mahadeva said : — ‘ He who knows thee, knows me .* he 
who loves thee, loves me. Henceforth let this srlvatsa of mine be 
the mark of the trident and thou shalt be the srikantha marked upon 
my hand.’ Having thus created a mark devised by each for the 

1 The Saivas ia the Linga- Pur Ana retort on the Vaishnavas and Viehnu 

and Brahma quarrel, because the one called the other* child 9 , until at length 
a luminous Linga, encircled with a thousand wreaths of flowers, appeared aat 
bewildered them both. For a thousand years the two gods tried to And the end 
«C the Ling and not succeeding worshipped MahAdera. 
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other, the gods joined in an indissoluble friendship. Krishna then 
goes on to tell the Fandavas that it is Rudra with spirally-braided 
hair that precedes them in the battle and slays their enemies and 
therefore advises them to dovoutly reverence “ him the god of gods, 
lord of Uma, of boundless power, Hara, the undecayable lord of 
all.” This story probably contains an allusion to the fact that 
llardw&r and Badari were the scenes of some great contests be- 
tween the followers of the two sects, which indeed are not unknown 
in the present age. 

We have an account of another contest between Krishna and 
Siva in the story of the Daitya Brin a, given in the Vishnu 
Contest between Krishna Purina . 1 Prahlada, the great Daitya, 
and Bana. had a son Vi r 0 chana, “ whoso son was Bali, 

who had a hundred sons, of whom Buna w r as the eldest.” Bana 
had a lovely daughter,- Usha by name, who seeing Parvati and 
Siva sporting together desired like dalliance and prayed the beautiful 
wife of the great god for assistance. She graciously addressed Uslia 
and said 1 “ Do not grieve, you shall have a husband. He who 

shall appear to you iu a dream on the twelfth of the light half of 
Vais&klia shall bo your hash and.” Uslia dreamed a dream and saw 
Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna, and w ith the aid of her confidante 
Chitralokba induced him to visit her. Before this took place, 
Bana had been engaged in propitiating Mah&deva and w'eary of 
rest had prayed the god to give some occupation to the thousand 
arms he possessed, and the god was pleased to grant tho request. 
When Bana heard that Aniruddha was in tho palace he captured 
the lover and bound him, and on this becoming known Krishna, 
Balarama and Pradyumna set out for the Daitya city and a great 
contest took place between them and a mighty fever sent by Siva. 
Then Bana and the whole Daitya host aided by Siva and K&rttikcya 
fought with Krishna. A single combat also took place between 
Siva and Vishnu. Tho former was struck with the weapon of 
yawning and so set agape that he was unable to continue the contest. 
B&na then engaged Krishna and both were bounded; “ desirous 
of victory, enraged, and seeking the death of his antagonist each 
hurled missiles at the other.” When Krishna was about tendestroy 
•B&na with the discus Sudarshana, the mystical goddess Kotavi 

1 Wilson, X., 107. - 

92 
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stood before him naked and induced him only to lop off the arms of 
the Daitya. Then Siva came and praying Krishna to be merciful to 
B&na, said I have given Bana assurance of safety. Do not thus 
falsify that which 1 have spoken. He has grown old in devotion to 
me. Let him not incur thy displeasure. The Daitya has receiv- 
ed a boon from me and therefore I deprecate thy wrath.” Krish- 
na replied : — “Since you have given a boon to Bana let him live. 
You must perceive that you are not distinct from me : that which 
I am thou art.” Aniruddha and his wife wore released and accom- 
panied Krishna back to Dw&raka. On this story Wilson remarks : — 
“There can be little doubt that this legend describes a serious 
struggle between the Saivas and Yaishnavas in which the latter, ac- 
cording to their own report, were victorious and the Saivas al- 
though they attempt to make out a sort of compromise between 
Budra and Krishna are obliged to admit his having the worst of 
the conflict and his inability to protect his votary.” In the text quo- 
ted above, Sonitapura is the name of Buna’s city which olsewbere has 
the synonyms Ush&vana, Kotivarsha, Banapura and Devikota. 
The last is commonly identified with Devicottah in the Karnatic 
which is popularly believed to be the scene of Bdna r s defeat. But 
the name occurs also in other parts of India and in the K&lika- 
Pur&na, Bana is described as the neighbour of Naraka, Baja of 
Pr&giyotisha or Asam. In Kumaon, the Lohugh&t valley is held to 
be the scene of Buna’s defeat and Sui represents the site of Sonita- 
pura ‘the red city ’ of the Puranas. The soil itself is appealed to in 
order to confirm the truth of the legend, for on removing the crust a 
deep-bine or more generally a deep red ferruginous clay is turn- 
ed up which is said to owe its colour to the blood of the 
Daityas. In the rainy season also, the Lohu or 4 blood river’ pours 
down a similarly discoloured stream to Lohugb&t. Kotavi the 
Vidhyamantramayi or ‘goddess of the magical loro of the Daityas > 
is elsewhere called Lamba 1 and is said to be the motberW B&na 
and one with Kill. Her name is preserved here in Kotalgarh, ‘ the 
fortress of the naked woman,’ whilst Mahddeo is worshipped as ‘ the 
lord of Bina’ at Bineswar-ke-ali in Katyiir. In Garhwil, Ushft, 
or in the local dialect Ukha, 8 gives her name to Ukhimath, where 

1 84 V* Larabakeswar is worshipped at Jhaltola in Bel and Kotavi or Jjfctbt 
has a temple in Khardyat. * The loves of Usha and Aniruddh hate feett* 

dramatised by Chandra Befchara in the Atadhudniruddha t Wilson, XXL, 800/ 
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a temple was built for her by her father B&na in Patti B&msu, the 
name of which also is derived from B&na Asura. There is a 
temple to her husband Aniruddha at Lamganri in the same 
patti. 

Another legend relates the conflict between Krishna and the 
The false and the true Paundraka or false Vdsudeva, so called be- 
Vaeudeva. cause born in the country of the Faundr&a 

or western Bengal. The Vishnu Purdna 1 describes him as “ he wh« 
though not the Ydsudeva was flattered by ignorant people, as the 
descended deity, until he fancied himself to be the Ydsudeva who 
had come down upon earth. Losing all recollection of his real cha- 
racter he assumed the emblems of Vishnu 99 and sent an ambassador 
to Krishna, desiring him to lay aside the insignia, name and cha- 
racter of Vdsudeva and come and do homage. Krishna replied^ 
that he would come and that quickly and so provide that there 
should never again be any question of the sort. Aided by the Raja 
of the Kdshis, Paundraka met the forces of Krishna, but soon the 
real discus and mac© demolished the false weapons and their wielder. 
The Raja of the Kdshis however, “ adhering to the imposture of his 
friend ,’ 9 continued the conflict until he was decapitated by Krishna, 
who slew him. and threw his head into the city of K&shi. When 
the people saw that the Raja was dead, they propitiated Siva 
and asked him to avenge the murder of their king and Siva 
pleased to be adored in the sacred city granted their Tequesfc. 
From out of the sacrificial flame uprose a terrible female form, en- 
wreathed with fire, who attacked Dw&raka, but repulsed by the dis- 
cus it fled again to Kdshi still followed by the weapon of Krishna. 
The army of K&shi and the attendants of Siva resisted, but the dis- 
cus consumed the city and all its inhabitants and returned to the 
hands of Vishnu. Wilson writes: — “In this legend also we have a 
contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva intimated ; as be- 
sides the assistance given by the latter to Paundraka, Benares has 
been, from all time, as it is at present, the high place of ifche Siva 
worship. There is also an indication of a Yaishnava schism, in the 
competition between Paundra and Krishna for the title of V&suddva 


1 Wilson. X., 1*1. The Bh&gavata Farina makes the Paundraka VAsadSva, 
chief of the K&rfohas. a Vindhiyan tribe and the Fodma makes him chief of 
Kashi. According to the Hari*Vansa» Krishna Is absent on a visit to Siva atfSaU* 
I4sa when Dw&raka is attacked by Yasudeva aided fay the NlshlcUfca king EkalavykT 
and Krishna only returns in time tfatrepel the enemy* ~ 
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and the insignia of his divinity.” It will thus be seen that the 
Vaishnava incarnations invented to defeat the* efforts of the rival 
sect were not received without opposition, and that the old contest 
between Aryan and Dasa was revived in the rivalry between the 
Aryan Vaishnavas and the Dasa Saivas, neither of whom show the 
slightest regard for Vaidik teaching. 

In the Mahabburata, San jay a, the able minister and charioteer 

of Dhritarashtra, sings the praises of Krishna 
Vasudeva. 0 1 

and attribntes to hitn allgod-like qualities and 

persuades Dhritar&slitra to recommend the worship of Krishna to 
Duryodhana. In one of his discourses, the name Vasudeva is ex- 
plained as being derived “ from his dwelling {vasandt) in all beings, 
from his issuing as a c Vasu ’ from a divine womb.” This seems to 
Jse the oldest and most popular of the names of Vishnu in Garhwal, 
where there are several temples to Busdeo and legends connected 
with a king of that name which are more applicable to a deified 
hero^ than to a mere mortal. In a passage, quoted by Muir, 1 
where Krishna is describing to Yuddhishthira the different parti- 
sans of Jarasaiulha, there appears to bo a tradition indicating some 
struggle at a period antecedent to that of the writer, between the 
worshippers of Vishnu and those of some local deity who was venerafed 
in the provinces to the east of Magadha. Krishna says : — “ And 
ho who formerly was not slain by me has also taken the side of Ja- 
r&sandha — (I mean) the wicked man who is known as Purushottama 
amongst the Chedis * * who through infatuation continually 

assumes my mark. He who is a powerful king among the Bangas, 
Pundras and Kir&tas and is celebrated in the world as the V&sude- 
va of the Pundras.” On this Lassen remarks : — 'Since these be- 
- came in later times two of the most venerated names of Vishnu, it 
is clear from this passage, that among the eastern tribes, and those 
too not of Aryan origin, a supreme god was worshipped, whose 
name was afterwards transferred to Vishnu.” Elsewhere I have 
shown that the name Kirdtas was .most probably given to the dhfost 
inhabitants of the Kumaon hills, and this w'ould help to explain the 
local legend connected with Basdeo, as the founder of the dynasty 
who ruled in Upper Garhw&l. 

» IV., $97 s see Wilson, X., 121, for an account of the Panndraka Visndeva 
who sec himself up against Krishna. 
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We have now traced, so far as the space at our disposal admits 
Beconetllution of Siya history of the two great gods of the Hin- 

and Vishnu. du pantheon. We have seen that while Siva 

in many passages is represented as inferior to Vishnu, Krishna and 
Rama, in other passages he is held to be one with the supreme 
spirit. We have now to indicate how it came about that, as in 
these hills, both are most frequently considered emanations of the 
one great power and equally deserving of worship. Whether due 
to love of peace or to priestly greed, wo have seen that the compilers 
of the epic poems have in several instances made each of the gods 
to say that he who loves one loves the other, and in one of the ac- 
counts of the contest between Siva and Krishna, Brahma is made 
to relate a dream in which he saw the two gods, each invested with 
the emblems of the other, Hara (Siva) in the form of idari ( Viaij^ 
nu), with the shell, discus and club, clothed in yellow vestments and 
mounted on Garura and Hari in tho form of Hara, bearing the tri- 
dent and axe, clad in a tiger’s skin and mounted on a bull. Tho 
Rishi Markandeya then explained the meaning of the vision thus : 

« I perceive no difference between Siva who exists in the form of Vishnu 
and Vishnu who exists in the form of Siva. I shcill declare to thee that form 
composed of Ilari and Hara combined, which is without beginning, or middle, or 
end, imperishable, undecaying. He who is Vislmu is Kudra ; he who is Rudra 
is Fitamalia: the substance is one, the gods are three, Rudra, Vishnu, Pitamnha. 
Just as water thrown into water can be nothing else than water, so Vishnu en- 
tering into Kudra must possess the nature of Kudra. And just as fire entering 
into fire can be nothing else but fire, so Rudm entering into Vishnu must pos- 
sess the nature of Vishnu. Let Rudra be understood io possess the nature of 
Agni; Vishnu is declared to possess the nature «>f Soma (the moon); and the 
world, moveable and immoveable, possesses the nature of Agni aud Soma : the 
lords Vishnu aud Maheshwara are the junkers aud destroyers of things moveable 
and immoveable, and fllie benefactors of the world.” 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show that the 

The modern Siva a pre- introduction of the worship of Siva was 
Br&hmanicul deity. attended by much opposition and that the 

terrible form of the god was an object of disgust and contempt to 
the followers of the orthodox deities. Siva is in this form asso- 
ciated with the goblins, demons and spirits and all the beings 
that in the earlier works are represented as non- Aryan, He delights 
in human sacrifices, a custom specially regarded as belonging to • 
the forest and hill tribes. He assumes the character of a forester 
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at times and his home is in the hills. In this form he is an 
emanation distinct from the Mah&deva of the older passages of the 
Mah&bh&rata and owes his origin to the pre-Br&limanical and cer- . 
tainly non- Aryan religion of India. Stevenson 1 is of the same opi- 
nion which he bases on the following facts : — (a) Siva is not named 
in the Vedas : (ft) Rudra even if identified with Siva has not the 
same position in the Vedas which the later Mahddeva holds in the 
Puranas and epics: (c) the legend of Daksha’s sacrifice shows 
that his right to a share in the sacrifice was disputed and that no 
officiating priest was necessary, which, as we have seen, was the 
great distinction between the Dasyus and the Aryans : (d) there 
is no connection between the linga or form under which he is now 
worshipped and any JBr&hmanical emblem : (e) the principal seats 
of linga worship are to be found in southern India and along the 
Himalaya at a distance from the orthodox Bi&hmanical settle- 
ments : (/) in the Mar&tha country the linga shrines are served by 
Gurava priests of the Sudra class, whilst on the other hand, Brah- 
mans alone officiate in the Vaishnava temples. This last dis- 
tinction, however, is modified in the Kumaon Himalaya where 
all temples are served either by religious fraternities or by 
Khasiya Brahmans who have really no title to the name. All 
these facts point to a non-Brahmanical origin for the worship of 
Siva as it exists at the present day. From the celebrity of the 
Kumaon Him&laya from the earliest ages as the abode of ascetics 
and* the seat not only of secular but of theological learning and its 
position as the supreme resort of the worshippers of Siva as Pasu- 
pati at the present day we may well assume for it a prominent 
£art in the evolution of modern Sivaism. Professor Whitney 
writes:— “ The introduction of an entirely new divinity from the 
mountains of the north has been supposed, who was grafted in 
Upon the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra: or again 
a blending of some of Agni’s attributes with those of Rudra to 
originate a new development. Perhaps neither of these may be 
necessary : Siva may be a local form of Rudra* arisen under the 
influences of peculiar climatic relations in the districts from which 
he made his way down into Hindustan proper; introduced among 
Ifnd readily accepted by a people which, as the Athorvan shows, 
1 J. B* A. 8., V, 189, *34: VIL, 1,^64, 105; VUJ., 330. 
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wad' strongly tending towards terrorism in its religion.” Gorresio 
in his preface to the R£m6yana expresses an opinion that Mah&deva 
was the special deity of the southern races who are identi6ed by 
him with the B&kshasas of that poem, and though Muir, after 
a careful examination of the evidence, comes to the conclusion 
that " there are not sufficient grounds for regarding the non-Aryan 
tribes of southern India as being specially addicted to the worship 
of Siva, there are, however, strong grounds for believing that there 
was an intimate connection between the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Him&laya, the Dakhin and southern India and that all worshipped 
forms which enter into tho conception, of the many-sided Mah&- 
deva. From the time of Sankara Acharya, Dakhini priests minister 
in the great shrines of Kedarnath in Garhwftl and Fasupati in 
Nepal, and he like many of his predecessors was of southern 
origin. 

There can be little doubt that the Sakti or female forms are due to 
a popularising of the S&nkhya idea of c Puru- 
sha’ and * Prakriti.’ The early conception 
of the supreme Purusha or spirit as being without qualities (gunas) 
gave rise to a theory to account for the creation and the existence of 
the sexes which makes the exhibition of the creative power to be 
due to the union of the wish with the deity himself. Later on the 
followers of the Sfinkhya system of philosophy make a distinction 
between nature and the supreme spirit. The former which they 
call ‘ Prakriti* or i Miila-Prakriti* is held to be the eternal matter and 
plastic origin of all things, independent of the supreme spirit, but 
co-existent with him as his Sakti, his personified energy or bride. 
Thus from the union of power and will or spirit and matter ajl 
things were produced, and as each of these creatures of the creator 
possesses a portion of the supreme spirit, they have a double cha- 
racter, male and female. The Prakriti Khanda of the Br&hma 
Vaivartta Fur&na 1 devotes itself to an explanation of the forms of 
Prakriti which are also indentified with M&ya, the goddess Qf 
illusion. In that work the meaning of the word Prakriti is thus 
explained:—" The prefix *Pra 9 means pre-eminent; * kriti 9 meags 
‘ creating 1 ; that goddess who was pre-eminent in creating is called 
Prakriti. Again, f Pro! means best, or is equivalent to the tergp& 
1 Wilson,!., 240: in* 100. * 
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' sattwaj 'the quality of purity'; * kri' implies * middling/ the 
quality of ‘ passion' (rajas) and Hi' means worse or that of * ignor- 
ance* (i tamas ). She who is invested with all power is identifiable 
with the three properties and is the principal in creation and is 
therefore termed Prakriti.” By a natural process the personifica- 
tion of the energy of the supreme spirit was extended to the ener- 
gies of the gods and the same record tells us how Prakriti was 
divided into five portions: — Durga,the Sakti of Mah&deva; Laksh- 
mi, the Sakti of Vishnu ; Sarasvati, 1 also the Sakti of Vishnu ; 
Savitri, the Sakti of Brahma and mother of the Vedas and R&dha, 
the mistress of Krishna. This category has since been modified 
and extended to include portions, parts and portions of parts of 
the primitive Prakriti. Thus Ohandika and K&li are portions and 
Pushti is a part of Prakriti, whilst all womankind are included in 
the third category as containing portions of parts of the deity and ' 
are divided into good, middling and bad according as they derive 
their origin from each of the three equalities inherent in the primi- 
tive Prakriti, Though the principle of the worship of f the personi- 
fied energy’ is inculcated in the Puranas, the ritual is contained in 
the Tantras for which the Saktas or worshippers of Sakti claim 
the authority of a fifth Veda. ^ 

In the Sama Veda (VIII., p. 240) occur the verses : — “ He felt 
not delight being alone. He wished another and instantly became 
such. He caused his own self to fall in twain and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her and thus were human 
beings produced.” It is precisely in this form that Siva appears 
in some very early sculptures under the title Arddh&n&riswara ; on 
the right side male and on the left side female. Bardesanes, 1 who 
wrote in the third century an account of India, records the follow- 
ing description of this form : — “ In a very high mountain, situated 
pretty nearly in the middle of the earth there was as he heard a 
large natural cave in which was to be seen a statue ten or perhaps 
twelve cubits high, standing upright with its hands folded cross- 
wise and the right half of its face, its right arm and foot, in a 
word its whole right side was that of a man : its left that of a 

1 In tbe fragments of his Indika preserved -by Porphyry be states that he 
collected the materials from Dandaus or Gaudamines, chief of an embassy whom 
he met at Babylon in the reign of Antoninus of JBmesa, 218-282 A.D, & A* 
XlX.,274. 
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woman : and the indissoluble union of these two incongruous halves 
in one body struck all who saw the statue with wonder. On its 
right breast was engraved the sun, on its left the moon ; on its 
two arms were artistically and sculptured a host of angels, moun- 
tains, a sea and a river together with the ocean and plants and 
living things and all that is, and the Indians told him that Qod 
after he had created the world gave this statue to his son as a 
visible exemplar of his creation, and I asked them/’ adds Bardesa- 
nes, “ of what this statue was made and Sandanes assured me and 
the others confirmed his words that no man could tell: that it was 
not gold or silver, nor yet brass or stone nor indeed any other 
known material ; but that, though not wood, it was the likest a 
very hard and sound wood ” He then describes the 4 pool of pro- 
bation * which lay within the cave and in which the voluntary and 
involuntary offences of man were probed and tried. Statues of 
this form exist in the rock-cut caves at Elura, Bad ami and Ele- 
phants and at Mah&vallipur near Madras. 


Form on coins. 


This androgynous form is also found on the coins of Kadphises 1 
accompanied with a necklace of skulls and 
the usual Vahana or attendant Nanda, the 
bull. In the same mintage Siva occurs in the guise of K&rttikeya, 
armed with a trident and adorned with the spiral shell-shaped hair 
from which he obtains the name Kap&rdiu. It would therefore 
appear that this montane Sivaism had its origin at least before the 
first century before Christ, and that in the time of Kadphises it was tho 
popular cult of the Kabul and Peshawar valleys. The legends and 
figures on the coins of the Kanishka group have been analysed by Mr. 
Thomas, 2 who shows that at first this group, wherever their firsfe 
Indian location may have been, clearly followed Iranian traditions 
in the classification and designations of their adopted gods, in the 
regions of their abundant mintages. Some of the coins of Ooerki 
or Huvishka exhibit Siva in various forms with the names of Indian 
deities in the legend. Thus with the very common legend OKPO 
which is probably the same as the Sanskrit Ugra, * fierce* or * terri- 
ble , a name of Siva, we have Siva-trimukhi three-headed and 
four-armed clad in a loin-cloth with a trident and a thunderbolt in 
his left hand and in his right hand a wheel, whilst the other points 
1 Wilson's Arlan* Antlqua, pi. 10. * J. B. A. S,, IX. 211. 

93 
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down to a goat or some similar small animal or is perhaps holding 
a water-bottle. With the legend 1 Maasdno* or MahAsena, a title of 
KArttikeya, we have a figure of that deity and again with the legend 
( Skando komaro bizago ’ or Skanda, KumAra, VisAkha, all of which 
are titles of KArttikeya, we have two figures looking towards each 
other. In a coin with the legend i Ardochro perhaps representing 
* Arddhugra or the androgynous form of Siva, the figure is clearly 
that of a female with something like a cornucopia in her hand. On 
the coins of the Devaputra ShAhinshAhi VAsudeva or ( Bazdecf we 
have with the OKPO legend, Siva-trimukhi with spirally-twisted 
hair, holding in the right hand the noose and in the left a trident 
and clad in a loin-cloth in Indian fashion. Again he appears as 
Pasupati, one-faced, riding on a bull, with bushy hair, holding the 
noose (pasu) and trident, clothed with the loin-cloth and naked 
above the waist. Siva-trimukhi also occurs riding on the bull and 
naked above the waist with the caste thread marked. These facts 
are sufficient to show that at least the germ of modern Sivaism 
was the dominant cult in the Kashmir valley in the first century, 
after Christ, and that it was of the local Mahddeva type importing 
the family of Siva as well as himself into tho pantheon in the 
shape of KArttikeya, or Senapati, the typical northern offspring of 
Siva and also the favourite deity of the Katyfiras, as Qanesha or 
Ganapati is the emanation in most favour in southern India. The 
noose-holding Siva or Pasupati attended by bis vehicle the bull 
continued the type of the coins minted by the successors of the 
Turushkas. 

We know that amongst the Buddhists the germs of the later 
TAntrik beliefs and the advanced Sakti doctrines are to be found 
in the developed Siitras of the Mahd-Y6na school attributed to 

. . NAgarj una and the council held by Kanishka. 

Union through Sivaism. ° J f 

lhese remained in abeyance for several 

centuries, but none the less achieved their object when revived 

by the successors of their founder. The same source gave the idea 

of MahAdeva to the Brahmanists, and thus the two great branches 

of mediaeval religion sought by union with pre-BrAhmanical beliefs 1 

1 The exaltation of Khandc Rao or Khandoba in the Dekhan to tho position 
of on avatdr of Siva is a notable instance of this union in comparatively recent 
times. A mdhdtnya has been written in his honour and iss&Iil to bo A part of 
the I/nga-Fr&nau. Yithoba is also a modern affiliation. 
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to Widen and establish *on a broader basis their respective cults. 
The masses through the popular deities were brought into some 
semblance of obedience to priestly authority and interest led the 
priests to retain the allegiance of the people by introducing order 
amongst the local gods, improving and extending their ritual and 
assimilating it to the highly complicated and ornate ceremonial of 
the Aryas. Once on the downward path along which all efforts to 
please the popular palate lead, the lower phases of dsemonism sup- 
plied both Buddhist and Brahmanist with the doctrines of advanced 
Saktism, magical rites and formula) and all the corrupted usages 
which mark the Tanfcras of both sects in their later developments* 
Learning was considered of no account and tlio verses of the Vedas 
becoming unintelligible to the celebrants served only as wonder- 
working spells by which the gods were compelled to attend to the 
wishes of their Avorshippers. 

From the same idea of the androgynous nature of the great gods 
arose the worship of the male and female organs under the sym- 
bols of the ling and yoni. This too borrowed 
largely from non-Brahmanical sources both 
in north-western India and in southern India. The instructive 
story of the great fiery ling, still remembered in the name Jyotir- 
dh&m (Joshimath), would show that whilst the Brahmans and 
Buddhists were fighting for pre-eminence, the followers of the new' 
cult of Siva stepped in and ousted both from the popular religion. 
In the advanced writings of the later Saivas, popular beliefs and 
practices are engrafted wholesale on the original quasi-Brdhmani- 
cal basis. In the Maratha country no Brahman officiates in a linga 
temple and for its service a distinct order of Sudra origin called 
Guravas has arisen who dress and bathe the imageand arrange 
the offerings. The worshipper can only present the offerings and 
cannot lay them before the god as is done in Vaishnava temples. 
When Siva became two, his female half became PArvati, showing 
the montane origin of the idea, and with reference to his name 
Ked&r, Stevenson remarks ; — “ If it may be asked what local deity 
Siva represents and what was his ancient name, I would state as a 
probable conjecture that Ked&r was the original Hindu name of Siva, 
Though adopted into Sanskrit there is no real derivation of KedAr.* 
The symbol of the linga, too, may have arisen from the pointed 
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peaks around his original homo. Keddr is the name given to the 
hi gh est peak on the Purandhar hills near Pfina, on which there 
is *1 < >a a temple of Siva. He is further represented in the Linga- 
Pur&na in the androgynous form Arddhfinfiriswara, thus clearly 
conn ec ting the two ideas of the Sakti form and the linga emblems. 

The Linga-Purdna has the following statement in the introduc- 
tion: — “The ungenerated is Siva and the 
Wnga-Pur na. linga is denominated Saiva. When wo 

speak of pradhdna (chaos) and prakriti (nature) we are to under- 
stand the supreme linga which is free of smell, colour and taste ; 
which can neither utter a sound nor be made the subject of touch ; 
having no sensible qualities but stable, undecaying, ungenerated. 
The qualities of the manifested Siva, the most excellent linga are, 
on the other hand, smell, colour, taste, a capability of uttering 
sound and of being touched. He is the womb of the world, the 
principal element, sometimes vast, sometimes minute. The linga 
itself for the purpose of developing the world was produced from 
the ungenerated : and from social affection one linga expanded it- 
self into seven into eight and into eleven. From these carao the 
blessed triad, the first principle of the gods, springing from one 
subsisting in three ; the whole guarded by one and the whole unity 
also carried forward and manifested by one, namely, by Siva * * * 
Rudra, the supreme spirit, the revered, the creator (BrahmfL', the 
eternal, the all-wise, and he who is from his nature free from all 
fault is called Siva in the Pur&nas.” There is nothing in this 
Purina of an obscene character, but the doctrines contained in it 
were soon pushed to their logical conclusions, and the Sankhya 
idea of creation being the result of the union of the primeval 
male or soul of the universe called Purusha with the active female 
principle called Prakriti became the pregnant source of the licen- 
tious orgies sanctioned by the Tantras. The Tantrikas urge that 
the pursuance of evil is quite as effective towards liberation as 
restraining the passions and leading a godly life. The condi- 
tion remains the same whether you are bound by an iron or a 
golden chain, and lust, drunkenness and gluttony may be indulged 
in if accompanied by spells properly pronounced n/wwling to pre- 
scribed formula? and in proper places. 
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dhism. The Dhydni Buddhas. Magic. Dhydnas : dhdranU. Spread of magi- 
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Airi. Kalbisht. Chaumu. Haru. Katydris. B&di. Ndga worship. MahA- 
sus. Conclusions. Sikhs and others. 

Whether the coalition between the Vaishnavas and the Saivas 
noticed in the preceding chapter was due to philosophical toler- 
ance or pressure from without we have not the means to decide, 
but we certainly know that whilst these changes were occurring 
within Br&hinanism itself, two very important factors in their deve- 
lopment are to be found in the success of the Buddha schism and 
the influence of the demon-cults of the aborigines. The Br&hma- 
nical system of theology and polity bad attained a very high deve- 
Buddhism lopment, its system of castes and duties had 

been established when a power arose within 
its own pale which was destined almost to threaten its veiy exist- 
ence. Buddhism was primarily a protest against caste privileges, 
ritualism and priestly tyranny ; and was in some respects a deve- 
lopment, for the use of the people, of the principles of the S&nkhya 
school of Kapila, the most ancient of the Hindu systems of philoso* 
phy. This school set up an original primordial matter called prakriti 1 
1 Also known as Pradhdna , * chief-one * : Mdya> * source of illusion.' 
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as the basis of the universe out of which, by successive stages, 
creation is evolved* Prakriti itself is made up of the gunas 
or qualities, of goodness (sattwa), passion {rajas) and darkness 
(tamas ) Each one’s character depends on the proportion of each 
of these qualifies in himself. It is the junction of Prakriti and 
Purusha or the soul that forms man, and it is this idea of the dual 
origin of creation that lies at the bottom of Sftktism. Weber 1 sum-* 
marises the teaching of Buddha as inculcating— “that men’s lots 
in this life are conditioned and regulated by the actions of a previ- 
ous existence, that no evil deed remains without punishment and no 
good deed without reward. From this fate which dominates the 
individual within the circle of transmigration he can only escape by 
directing his will towards the one thought of liberation from this 
circle by remaining true to this aim and striving with steadfastness 
after meritorious action only ; whereby, finally having cast aside 
all passions which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this pri- 
son-house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth. This teaching contains in itself no- 
thing absolutely new : on the contrary it is identical with the cor- 
responding Brahmanical doctrine.” The ascetic life was resorted 
to by all the orthodox who sought for that intimate knowledge of 
the deity which promised absorption in his essence as its reward, 
and Buddha himself first took refuge with Brahman authorities to 
seek from them the way of salvation. The object of the Sdnkhya 
system was to free the soul from the fetters which bind it in con- 
sequence of its union with matter. The Yoga branch of the same 
system makes its object the union of the individual spirit with the 
all-pervading soul by restraint and contemplation. Buddha, in the 
earlier part of his career, differed little from other ascetics of the 
Yoga school of Patanjali. He accepted the ancient doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the existing Brahmanical divinities and 
the prevailing distribution into castes, but he substituted annihila- 
tion as the object to be aimed at instead of absorption into the 
essence of the deity. For him there was no God, and the only es- 
cape from the misery of existence was the entrance into the state 
of eternal sleep called nirvdna . The authority on which he based 
his teaching was entirely personal. He was noted for his charity, 

1 Hist. Ind. Lit , p. 289. 
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patience and chastity, arid he further claimed for himself the possession 
of. superhuman power and knowledge and the state of being 
a Buddha, t. e. c enlightened/ By his power he worked miracles 
and thus seemed to place the sign of superhuman approval on his 
mission : by his knowledge he scanned the past and declared what 
was to happen in future, that he was only one in the chain of * en- 
lighteners’ and should come again on earth in the later times to 
give deliverance to a suffering world. In this character, he un- 
dertakes duties similar to those which have been attributed to Vish- 
nu by his followers. 

Buddha was not satisfied with the teaching of liis instructors, 

and it was only after much thought, great 
S&kya Muni. . . , . , . , 

restraint, study and self-repression that he 

attained the victory of 4 the great renunciation’ under the bodhi- 
treo. But once he grasped what he believed to be the truth he set 
to work to communicate the glad tidings to the people in their own 
vernaculars. This was, perhaps, the first time in the history of 
India that a great teacher condescended to address himself to peo- 
ple of all classes on matters concerning their spiritual welfare in a 
language which they could understand. The Br&hmanioal system 
confined the interpretation of the sacred writings to a professional 
class who gradually grew up into a caste and guarded their privi- 
lege with jealous care. Amongst them, even, the truths taught by 
the philosophers who resided in cavos and forests were delivered as 
secrets to a few in a language that had become difficult of attain- 
ment. Buddha changed all this and admitted as his followers all 
who received the first and only obligatory condition binding on all 
who chose to follow him : — * Believe on me and ye shall obtain 
rest.’ And in this bringing home to the people in their own tongue 
the facts that they, whatever their positions might be, could escape 
the intolerable burden of metempsychosis by simply believing in 
the superhuman character of Buddha’s mission, we have the key to 
the ready reception of his teaching by the people and the bitter pro- 
secution to which both Buddha and his followers were subjected at 
the hands of the Br&hmanists. Burnouf enumerates the ignorance, 
poverty and misfortunes of the people and the greatness of the re- 
wards held out by Buddha as the immediate predisposing causes of 
the rapid spread of his dootrines. He quotes the story of the pupil 
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Panthaka who was so stupid that when bfs teacher pronounced* 
‘ bhuh ' he forgot ( om ’ and when ‘om’ was pronounced he forgot 
*bhuh': jet Panthaka was soon a candidate for the religious life. 
Those devoted to religion became the * Sangha ’ or ‘ assembly ’ and 
thus arose the Buddhist triad of belief : — ‘ Buddha , Dharma , San- 
gha There was no priestly class, but it was held for all that pro- 
gress could best be made by following the ascetic life, because in it 
there was least temptation to earthly exoitement and more aid to- 
wards contemplation. Undoubtedly the Sangha gave the greatest 
offence to Br&hmanists, for it became an easy refuge for those who 
were alarmed at the difficulties of Br&hmanical learning. Accord- 
ing to the legends, the preaching of S&kya Buddha was accompa- 
nied by miracles, and the Br&hmans who sought to vie with him 
were as signally defeated as the Egyptian priests were by Moses. 
In a story, quoted by Burnouf, the Br&hmans complain that for- 
merly they were honoured and supported by all classes, but since 
S&kya appeared all their honours and profits were gone. An addi- 
tional reason for the hostility of the priesthood is here disclosed, 
and to this may be added the effect of the teaching that the sacred 
books were not the highest sources of knowledge and that sacrifices 
were of no avail to save a man from the consequences of evil deeds 
wrought in a former birth. Thus we find that the supreme autho- 
rity of the saored texts was set at naught by the great reformer, 
and with them the position of the priests as the authorised expoun- 
ders of the sacred rules and alone entitled to offer expiatory obla- 
tions for the sins of the people. 

The great object of existence was to avoid existence. Though 
a good man might attain to the enjoyment 
^ a ” te> of a better state by the practice of good 

works, yet thiB was not to be the aim and end of bis efforts but ta 
attain to final extinction. All other matters were of little imports 
Castes existed and would exist, but these and other mn ndanA causes 
of Joy and sorrow were all due to the influence of deeds done in 
former births. The mere fact that a person came to hear the 
preacher was due to some former virtuous aot, and when the most 
unfortunate or degraded amongst his hearers received the tenth 
into their hearts that their present condition was doe to 
i From the great * Vpihriti * spell—* Om, bh*h, bhuvah, nui’ ..'v 
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committed in their former births and that a way of release was opened 
to them, a way that was made easy for them and of which the 
duties were light, a response was at once elicited and the preacher’s 
invitation was accepted. Sakya delighted to address his converts 
individually and explain the deeds of former births which brought 
the reward of being born when he appeared and of being able to 
hear him and accept his doctrine. On the other hand he not only 
described the sins which caused the man of low estate to be born 
in his present degraded condition, but also assured him of the finality 
of his suffering should he steadfastly adhere to tho course now 
prescribed for him. Bournouf writes 1 : — " Sakya opened to all castes 
without distinction the way of salvation from which their birth had 
formerly excluded the greater part ; and he made them equal among 
themselves and in his own esteem by investing them with the rank 
of monks. In this last respect he went much farther than the 
philosophers Kapila and Patanjali who had begun a work nearly 
resembling that which the Buddhists accomplished afterwards. By 
attacking as useless the works prescribed by the Yedas and by substi- 
tuting for them the practice of personal piety, Kapila had placed 
within the reach of all, at least in principle, the title of ascetio 
which up to that time had been the complement and nearly exclu- 
sive privilege of the life of a Br&hman. S&kya did more : he gave 
to isolated philosophers the organisation of a religious body. We 
find in this the explanation of two facts ; first, the facility with 
which Buddhism must have been propagated at its commencement, 
and secondly, the opposition which Brahmanism naturally made to its 
progress. The Br&hmans had no objection to make so long as 
Sakya confined himself to work out as a philosopher the future 
deliverance of mankind to assure them of the deliverance which I 
ha*e already styled absolute* But they could not admit the possi- 
bility of that actual deliverance, that relative liberation which tended 
to nothing short of the destruction, in a given time, of the subor- 
dination of castes as regarded religion. This is how S&kya attacked 
the foundation of the Indian system, and it shows ns why a time 
could not fail to come when the Br&hmans placed at the head of 
that system would feel the necessity of prescribing a doctrine the 
consequenoes of which could not escape them.” 

* J. M. in Ben. Mag., p. 38* 

■ 94 
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Lassen also gives ns a similar account of the position in which 
giikya stood to the Br&hmans and their sys- 

Lassen on Buddhism. 

tem : — 

“ When the founder of Buddhism entered on his career, the priestly consti- 
tution of the Brfihmans had existed for a great length of time, and appeared to 
be established on a foundation which could not be shaken, the priestly estate 
was revered by the other castes as the possessor of divine revelation and the 
knowledge thence derived of true religion and right morality, and further as 
the sole depository of the sciences. The whole conduct of life was directed by 
regulations ; and the particular position of all the members of the state, and the 
rights and duties thence arising, were defined. Even persons of the lowest and 
most despised castes had a deeply-rooted belief that their lot was a necessary 
result of their birth. Amid a people, in whom the sense of freedom wob thus 
entirely repressed, and to whom the idea of any amelioration in their condition 
was quite strange, Buddha entered the lists against the omnipotence of tho 
Brahmans. Instead of regarding, as they did, the highest truths as an exclusive 
privilege, which could only be acquired through a correct understanding of the 
sacred scriptures and the doctrines and morals founded thereon, and set forth in 
forms intelligible only to the initiated, he propounded to all men without dis- 
tinction of birth, and in simple language, the tenets which he regarded as the 
highest verities. They were of such a kind as did not require to be accredited 
by any revelation, because they were either acknowledged by all, or of themselves 
were obvious to the meanest understanding/ 9 # # # # 

“ Still more deeidedly did the new doctrine conflict with the high consider- 
ation and influence enjoyed by the Brfihmans. It detracted from the first, inas- 
much as its founder claimed to be in possession of the highest knowledge. By 
putting forward this claim, he in fact denied, without expressly calling in ques- 
tion, the authority of the Vedas, as the highest source of knowledge, and hereby 
took away from the Br&hmanical system its proper foundation. The chief in- 
fluence of the Brahmans over the other castes must of necessity cease with the 
abolition of the sacrifices to the gods, which they alone had the right of admi- 
nistering. To such a result did the system of the Buddhists tend, wh > (not to 
speak of animal sacrifices) did not even practice the Brahma nical rite of obla- 
tion by Are.” 

As in the Br&hmanical systems, the principles and doctrines of 
_ . . t . tho Vaidik period have undergone radical 

atid important changes and have developed 
into ideas and practices little in consonance, with the primitive be- 
lief, so in the Buddhist systems of the present day we4ook in vain 
or e simple teachings of S&kya and find little beyond the germs 
of the present practice in the earlier writings. Tlie Bnddbist 
scriptures are contained in two redactions — (a) the southern or 
Ceylonese followed by the people of Ceylon, Burma Siam and 
written in F&li or M&gadhi, and (b) the northern written in 
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and translated into Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian and Kalmak. 
Both agree in the distribution into three divisions ( Tripitaka) ) : — (1) 
S&tra-pitaka , which relates the sayings of Sdkya : <2) Vinaya-pitaka, 
concerning discipline and worship ; and (3) Abhidharma-pitaka, con- 
taining metaphysical and philosophical discussions. The Sdtras are 
again divided into the simple and Mahdvaipulya Sutras. The former 
are the more ancient in foym, language and matter and are written 
in Sanskrit, chiefly in prose. The second class or more developed 
Sdtras are written partly in verse and partly in prose, and the verse 
is chiefly a repetition of what has been said in prose and is written 
1 in a most barbaric Sanskrit or confounded with forms of all ages, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prdkrit.’ In the matter, the simple Sdtras re- 
present Buddha surrounded by mortals and the assembly is only 
sometimes increased by the gods, whilst the later Sdtras show the 
assembly as consisting of multitudes of men and women, gods and 
Bodhisattwas. No evidence of the worship of beings peculiar to 
the northern school of Buddhism is found in the older Sdtras, nor 
is there i the least trace of that vast mythological machinery where 
the imagination luxuriates through infinite space in the midst of 
gigantic forms and numbers. Here only are Buddhas who are 
considered human beings and of whom Sdkya is the last.* These 
Sdtras are, therefore, the earliest record of the sayings and teaching 
of the founder of Buddhism, and in their present form must be 
regarded as decisive of the character of the teaching at the time at 
which they were composed. 

An important 1 addition to our knowledge of this period is gained 

^ _ .. by an examination of the names of the dei- 

Gods and Genii . f 

ties given in the Sdtras . These are Ndrd- 
yana, Siva, Varuna, Kuvera, Pitdmaha, Sakra or VAsava, Hari or 
Jandrdana, Sankara and Visvakarman. These all exist as objects 
of worship to the present day and represent the deities of the 
Brdhmanical epic period. In the Brdhmanas, which belong, as a 
class, to the later Vaidik period, we have seen that the name Ku- 
vera is only* mentioned once, Siva and Sankara occur only as 
epithets of Rudra, Ndrdyana is seldom named, whilst Pitdmaha, 
Sakra or Vds&va and Hari'or Jandrdana are unknown.* Amongst 

1 Boer's fteview, J, A. 8. Ben., 1845, and Ben. Mag., VII- 19. These 
names oeeiir, as will he seen. In the modem Hindu ritual current lnKamaosu 

* Weber, f. c., 303 . 
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the Genii, the Sutras give the names of the N&gas, Yakshas, Ga- 
ruras, Einnaras, Mahoragas, and D&navas, who are not mentioned 
in the Br&hmanas as well as of the Devas, Asuras, Gandh&rvas and 
Pisdchas. Indra as Sakra or Sachfpati, the husband of Sachi, fre- 
quently occurs and also under the name Kausika and in connection 
with Upendsa. 1 All these divinities appear to have been those of 
the people amongst whom S&kya lived and to have' been the object 
of constant worship in his time. Still the Buddhists, though ac- 
knowledging and accepting their existence, assign to these gods a 
place and power inferior to a Buddha. The simpler Sutras show 
ns society as it was when S&kya preached. The existing caBte- 
system was fully developed. Brahmans were distinguished for 
their learning and conduct, and whilst some lived as anchorites, 
others served as the spiritual guides to kings or as bards and 
panegyrists. The ruling families were of the Kshatriya caste and 
possessed great power, and, taken as a whole, the state of society was 
very much the same as at the present day. It may fairly be 
assumed that the germs of all the existing forms of belief were in 
existence and that Brahmanism and Buddhism had much in com- 
mon at starting, but gradually diverged the one from the other, so 
that the later manifestations of Buddhism differ in detail from the 
later Br&bmanical system of theology and philosophy as much as 
both of them vary from their common source, the teaching of Eapila 
Muni. 


The Vinaya-pitaka concerning discipline comprises the seeond 


Vinaychpitaha . 


division of the Buddhist scriptures. It is 
made up of a series of legends in the form 


of parables and known as Avaddnas which like the Sftiras may be 
separated into classes. Those which mention Skkya and his 
immediate disciples only belong to the firs^ class, and in the second 
class are included those which contain the names of persons who, 
like Asoka, lived long afterwards. In the third class may be placed 
those which are written in verse and are apparently modern ampli- 
fications of more or less ancient works. To become a^Buddhist it 
was sufficient to express a belief in the divine character of S&kya 
and to resolve to become his follower. The novice was received 


* The formula by which the Buddhist legends express that a 
tain* d the degree of Arhat runs 44 He has become one ol those who SWV®" 
be rejected, honoured, and saluted by the .Devas, along with Indmand vpsaatU.- 
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and prepared by an assembly of the venerable, then his head was 
shaved, and he was clothed in yellow garments and took on himself 
the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience. As the followers of 
S&Rya increased discipline became necessary and a certain rank 
based on age or merit was recognized. The main body of the 
assembly was made np of the Bhiksbus, also called Sramanas, and 
Bhikshunis, the monks and nuns who had taken vows of celibacy 
and devoted themselves entirely to the religions life. The laity 
called Up&sakas and Up&sik&s sat a degree lower down, bat within 
these two great divisions were several distinct grades. The clergy 
were such by vocation, not by birth ; the elders were called Sthavira 
(thera in P61i) and were again divided into elders and elders of elders. 
Those who comprehended the four great fundamental truths were 
styled ary a or honourable. 1 Others again arbat or venerable, 
Srota-apanna, Sakrid-agdmin , Sakrid-andgdmin , fyc. The Aryas in 
relation to S&kya himself were Sravakas or hearers or Mahdsravakas 
(great hearers). Since rewards were attached to good and evil 
acts and sacrifice whether by mental or moral suffering was of no 
avail, the only resource for removing the effects of bad actions was 
confession of sins followed by repentance which forms one of the* 
fundamental institutions of Buddhism. The religious ceremonies 
were simple, consisting in offerings of prayer and praise accom- 
panied by music and gifts of flowers and perfumes. The Buddhist 
ritual has none of the bloody sacrifices which delight the followers 
of Pasupati and hi9 consort K&li and addresses itself solely to the 
figure of S&kya and his relics. To him belong the thirty-two 
characteristics of beauty and the eighty secondary signs, and he is 
represented as an ordinary mortal seated in the attitude of medita- 
tion or making the sign of preaching. The relics or sarira (body) 
are portions of the mortal frame of S&kya which, collected at his 
death, have been deposited beneath the Ohaityas erected to preserve; 
them. Afterwards this honour was paid to the relics of his duN^ 
ciples and of those who deserved well of Buddhism. With Wet 
we may say that it is worthy of investigation how far this relio- 

1 These truths were— (1) there exists pain ; (9) all that is bom Into this 
world suffers pain; <8) It is necessary to liberate ourselves from it| end (4) 
knowledge alone offers the means of this deliverance. The title of Aryawaa 
given to the companions of S&kya. It required supernatural faculties and 
virtues which implied freedom from the common conditions of human existence. 

(B ournouf ). 
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worship, the building of steeples — traceable perhaps to the topes 
(st&pas) which owe their origin to relic worship — the worship of 
images of saints, confession, the use of bells and rosaries, the ton- 
sure and the system of monachism has been adopted by Christianity. 
The question of the borrowing by Christians from Buddhists u is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as it is known 
that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an early date, possibly 
even in the two centuries preceding our era, into western countries 
as far as Asia Minor 


The third division of the Buddhist scriptures called the Abhi- 

_ ... dliarma-pitaka contains the metaphysical 

The Abhidharma-pitaka. * 

discussions of the followers of Sakya. These 

arff specially said to have been compiled subsequent to his death 
and consist principally of amplifications of and commentaries on 
the doctrines laid down in the &&tras* They have not yet been 
sufficiently examined to admit of any accurate estimation of their 
"Contents, or the influence they may have had not only on the Bnihma- 
nical schools of philosophy in India but also on the Gnostic schools 
#f Egypt and Greece. According to Boumouf, the doctrines of 
%he Abhidharma are in reality only a further development or conti- 
nuation of the views here and there propounded in the SAtras ; 
indeed, the writings in question often merely add single words to 
the thoughts expressed in the SAtras : “ but in any case there exists 
an interval of several centuries between the two and that difference 


which distinguishes a doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a 
philosophy which has arrived at its furthest development. ” Bour- 
nouf also notices the peculiar class of writings called Tantras, 
c< which are looked upon as especially sacred and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Br&bmanical works of the same npme. 
Their contents are made up of invocations of various Buddhas and 
Bcdhisattwas as also of their Saktis or female energies with a motley 
admixture of Saiva deities : to which are added longer or shorter 
prayers addressed to these beings and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour and 
protection.” 

The above brief sketch will suffice to show what an important , 
influence Buddhism must hate bad not only on the people of India 
and the surrounding countries but even on the schools of Egypt 
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and Greece . 1 It seized on a popular want and endeavoured to open 
up a new path by which the people might be released from the spiritual 
tyranny of their priestly guides. But in accepting the existing 
hierarchy of Br&hmanical divinities it took with it the seeds of that* 
extravagant development of its mythology which even surpasses 
the monstrous fancies of the later Brdhmanical writings. Lassen 
in alluding to this creation of Buddhism writes® : — “ The second is 
the mythology and cosmography peculiar to this religion with its 
numerous orders of celestial beings and their numerous heavens, to 
which we must add a peculiar mythical history with its numberless 
kings and endless periods. But in this instance the desire of ex- 
celling their predecessors has misled the Buddhists to transgress 
the usual bounds of the measureless and to give free scope to an ima* 
gination which runs riot amid mishapen conceptions.” * * * 

“ In spite of the peculiar advantages which it possessed, Buddhism, 
although it commenced with the youthful vigour of a new doctrine 
its conflict against Brdhmanism,— whilst the latter had already at 
that period given birth to its greatest creations and attained fhe 
stage of development at which the mind instead of striking into 
new paths continues to follow its ancient one and, in place of *■’ 
creative activity, devotes itself to the careful employment of the 
treasures it has inherited from its predecessors, — succumbed, never- 
theless, at length, in India, to its rival, though at a late period 
and after an obstinate resistance.” In Nep&l we have the out- 
come of the later development of both the Buddhist and Br&h- 
manical systems still existing side by side and an examination of 
the forms of belief which there obtain will aid us in estimating 
the influence which Buddhism once exerted over the people of 
Kumaon, but we first continue our summary of the history of 
Buddhism. 

It was necessary perhaps that differences should arise and as 

The schools ol Bod- early as Asrok&’s council the party led by , 

dhism * Dpagupta so offended the older members of 

the sect that the Sthayiras (or those who remained firm) retired to 

the Himfilaya. Notwithstanding the efforts of Asoka and the 

convocation of the great assemblies for the purpose of defining and 

i n* * no * reJfer to «*oh wild theories ss those given by Pdcocke In his « India 
ln but such as have been advanced by Bunsen. Muller, Lassen. Weber* " 

•ad Mosheim. »Ben.Mag., f.c., 41. 1 i 
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settling articles "of faith and practice, dissensions spread and 
numerous schools arose. These were classed under two great divisions 
(a) the followers of the Hina- Ydna or ‘lesser vehicle’; and (b) those 
who adopted the SAahd- Ydna or 4 groat vehicle.’ The principles of 
the 4 great vehicle’ are supposed to have been formulated by Nag&r- 
juna at the time of the great council held by Kanishka, r4ja of 
Kashmir. The story goes that N&g&rjuna received from Buddha 
himself at the court of the N&ga king instructions for the works 
that appear under his name, but the Chinese commentators note that 
truly these were composed by N&g&rjuna himself, but in order that 
they might obtain acceptance, he permitted the statement to be 
made public that they had been taken down from the lips of 
Buddha. There is reasonable ground for believing that the works of 
which the authorship is attributed to N&g&rjunaare the product 
of different hands at different times, and that so far as the apho- 
risms of the MaM-Yana are concerned the name 4 N&g&rjuna’ must 
like that of 4 Vy&sa’ be held to be a generic term for the compilers 
of the school, though, on the other hand, there is little doubt that 
a N&gdrjuna did exist in the time of Kanishka. The great work of 
the school is the Prdjna-pdramita , i.e ., 4 the wisdom that has cross- 
ed over,’ also known as the Rakslia Bhdgavati , divided into five 
parts. The lesser Ydna by degrees approached the development of 
the great Ydna , but this had then already advanced on the road to 
magic and mysticism. The lesser Ydna proceeded synthetically to 
its kosmos, whilst the great Ydna took the opposite course and arriv- 
ed at more incongruous results. The lesser recognized the Pratyeka 
or personal Buddhas, who were able to attain to Buddhahood, but 
could not communicate the truth to others, as well as the Bodhi- 
sattwas or Buddhas elect who are held to be the future Buddha in 
some former birth. The great Ydna went farther and produced 
an entirely different set of Bodhisattwas and applying to them its 
advanced ideas on love, charity and mercy attributed to them new 
properties and functions. These Bodhisattwas might have become 
Buddhas had not intense pity for the sufferings of the world in- 
duced them to abandon their right to enter nirvdna. Suoh Mere 
Avalokiteswara (‘ the lord who looks down from on high’), the per* 
Bonification of power and with it, the preserver of the faithful and 
Manjusri ( 4 the fortunate 9 ), the personification of wisdom and the 
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great patron of the MahA-Y&na. 1 These were the earliest and bet- 
ter known of the new forms of Bodhisattwas whose worship trans- 
formed the agnostic atheism of the earlier Sutras into a poly- 
theism. 

Further refinement separated the power of the Bodhisattwa 

Avalokiteswara from his protecting func- 
■ The Dhyani Buddhas. , 

tion and established a separate being under 

the name Vajrapfi-ni, 'the wielder of the thunder-bolt/ and thus the 

mystic triad of the M aha -Yana was evolved. The stages towards 

nirvana were pronounced to bo five in number called dhy etnas or 

mystic meditation by which the different worlds of Brahma were 

reached and in the last stage nirvana . To each of these stages a 

special Buddha is assigned called a Dhyani Buddha belonging to 

the mystic world and free from material influences and with him 

is a Bodhisattwa and a Mtinushi or human Buddha. Thus we have 

five groups of three each as follows 

Dhydni Buddhas. Bodhisattwas . Mdnushi Buddhas, 

1. Vairochana. I. Samanta-bhadra. 1. Krakuchanda. 

2. Akshobya. 2. Vajrap&nn 2. KanakamunL 

3. Ratnasauibhava. 3. Ratnapani. 3. Kaayapa. 

4. Armtdbha. 4. Padma-pdni (, Avalokites - 4. Gautama . 

wara ). 

5. Amoghasiddha. 5. Visvapani. R. Mai trey a. 

The fourth triad represents the emanation of the present, Gau- 
tama ; and the fifth the emanation of the future, Maitreya. These 
idoas are unknown to the TripitaJca and even to the Chinese tra- 
vellers Fah Hian and II wen Thsang, and consequently must hal^o 
had an origin later than the seventh century. Between the date 
of Kanishka’s council and the evolution of the theory of the Dhyd- 
ni Buddhas, the Malm-Y&na had divided into two principal schools, 
the M&dhyamika which professed to follow Nag&rjuna and his dis- 
ciple Aryadeva 2 as its principal teacher, and the' Yog&ch&rya which 
adopted the teachings of Aryasanga and his disciple Vasubandhu 
who flourished in the sixth century'. Both are based on the mysti- 
cal jsections of the Mab&-Y&na Siitras which themselves are 

1 Othera are Gubyapati and the females Sarasvali, Tara and* Dak ini. 
•The biographies of Nfigarjuna and Aryadeva (Ceylon) were translated 
into Chinese, 384*417 A. D. t and that of Vasubandhu, a contemporary of Arya- 
sanga in 557*588 A. D. Both the former were natives of south India and the 
last was born in Patna, 
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developments of the Malmvaipulja or developed Sdtras of the earlier 
records. Although the M&dhyamika school may have had the prior 
origin, its teaching seem to have fallen into abeyance until the 
rise of Aryasanga’s school, when Buddhapalita revived them by writ- 
ing his commentary on tho works of Nag&rjuna and Aryadova 
which is still the chief authority of the existing Prasanga school 
in Tibet, The Madhyamika follows somewhat tho Sankhya school 
of Kapila in its development and the Yog&charya, the Yoga school 
of Patanjali. 

In the earliest days of Buddhism, tho Indo-Skytliian territory 
^ . was celebrated for the practice of magical 

rites, and it is no less known as the country 
of Jhe Vidyadharas or * holders of magical knowledge’ in the Brah- 
manical writings. Ghazni, Somndtk, Attak and the mountains 
of Kashmir were especially celebrated for their great schools of 
niagic, and wc read of embassies from China seeking the philo- 
sopher’s stone and curious magical formulae to insure health 
and long life, in the Peshawar valley and along the slopes 
of the Hindu Kush. Aryasauga, brother of Vasubandhn Vaibha- 
shika, was a monk of Peshawar and wrote the Yoga chary a 
Bhtimi Sdslra , the first great work of the Yogachaiya school. 
The monastery in which ho lived was visited by Hwen Thsang, . 
but was then in ruins. Aryasanga was the first who authorita- 
tively allowed the daemon-cults of the aborigines and the Sivaite 
practices of the commonalty, a place in the Buddhist system. # 
He brought these deities and their energies in as protectors and 
allowed them niches in the Buddhist temples as worshippers and . 
supporters of Buddha and with him began that close and inti- * 
mate connection between Sivaism and Buddhism which ended in - 
the absorption of the latter in India, at least. Hence in Nepal 
at the present day we have the most complicated conceptions 
of the Buddhist mythology, the most learned teaching of their 
schools mingled with names taken from the cult of Siva. The 
author of the I'rikanda-sesha who flourished in the tenth or 
eleventh century mentions many of these novel forms, so that 
at that time the Buddhism of the plains must have acknow- 
ledged them and about the same time they penetrated into 
Nep&L 
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The great object of the Yoga was to attain to a mental state 
by which gradually nirvdna or something 
Vhydna, dhdram. equivalent to it might be acquired. This 

might be accomplished by the five stages of Dhydna or intense con- 
templation arriving at a complete freedom from joy or sorrow or by 
the self-induced trance called samddhi (absorption in contemplation) 
which made one oblivious of all external things. Gradually, as aids 
to these exercises, were invented the D/idranis or mystical signs and 
formulae which with the Mudrcis or mystical gesticulations and the 
Mandalas or magical circles find their full development in the Saiva 
and Buddhist Tantras. In the Dharanis every being and even 
every idea is expressed by algebraical formulae and whoever possesses 
the proper clue to their arrangement is able to command the bojng 
or the idea represented by them. Some include the ideas of the 
Pdramita (passed over) or perfection, — here opposed to Sansara or 
suffering — and others compel the deities or spirits to appear and 
the object is attained by repetition of the formulae for a local and 
special purpose. This process is based in the supposed connection 
between the name and the object it represents. As nothing exists 
in reality, the name is not only the object but the essence of the 
object and by using it as a spell you compel the object to appear. 
This ritual was further simplified by making the Mudrcis or certain 
conventional signs made by the fingers representatives of the 
Dkdranis. There may have been some connection at first between 
the formulas of the Dhdranis and the figures assumed by the fingers 
in the Madras, but this connection, if it ever existed, is now lost. 
As man is made up of soul, body and speech or mind and these 
personified represent the deity, so whilst the soul is engaged in 
contemplation, the body aids by signs or Mudras and the mind 
through speech repeats the conjurations ; the united effect of which 
is that the devotee gradually assumes himself to be one with the 
deity and does become so as the shadow in a mirror is one with that 
which causes it. By this process siddhi } or the state in which magical 
powers are acquired, is attained, and from these arose the Mandalas 
or magical circles by which the deities are compelled to appear 
and minister to the secular and religious wants of the celebrant. • 

As remarked by Yassilief, these observances are not found in 
the Siitras of the lesser or great Ydna } nor to the same extent in 
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Chinese Baddhism which apparently received its books before these 
ideas were developed in India. They flourish, however, in Tibetan 
e , . .... a°d Nep&lese Buddhism and there assume 

for themselves an authority as the legitimate 
outcome of Ndgdrjuna’s teaching which, in fact, they are neither 
entitled to nor possess. Like the Saivas, the Buddhists took over 
the whole body of the village deities good and malignant. To this 
influence were attributed epidemics, floods, droughts and personal 
misfortunes and hence the priests were applied to for aid. Some 
of the daemon races were converted like the Yakshas (Ehasas) and 
2?&gas and people of the Sindhu country who used to offer human 
sacrifices to the Bakshasa Ehingalatchi ; for others spellB were con- 
trived to compel their obedience and a literature (based on the 
great, mystical Mah&samaya Sutra) grew up which explained these 
spells. The Dhdrania at first had no ritual and were easily under- 
stood by the commonalty, but gradually the priests invented a com- 
plicated ceremony suitable to each particular wish and each class 
of worshippers and thus contrived to retain the spiritual direction ’ 
$ of the people in their own hands. The ceremony opened with a 
dedication of its results to a desired object, then came the placing 
of the various deitieB and the worship with incense, water, grain 
and the waving of lights accompanied with spells and conjurations 
repeatedly altered at stated stages in the ceremony. The growth 

of the Dhdrani ritual is thus described by Burnouf 1 : — 

* ■ ‘\¥- 

14 Nous ne trouvons dans les commencements aucune instruction sur la lec- 
ture des Dkdranii. Mais ensulte, la necessite s*en esfc tant gtendue graduelle- 
ment qu’enfin il s’est formd un ayst&ne entler pour que les conjurations obfcin- 
rent du aucc£s. Ce que est & Ja tete de oe systfcme, ce soot les formules pr€pa- 
r^es qui sont precedes des demandes religieuses, comme la crojance dan s les 
trois objets prScieux, briiler les aromates, &o. II faut donner dans son cceur 
une place aux Buddha et ensuite aux Bodhisattwa j enfln, apparaissent les autels 
auteur des Dhdrania , et plus loin y eat rGunie la doctrine du Mahdyftna. Bud- 
dbadlt uu Manjusri Comme tous les sujets sont contenus dans les lettres o* est 
sur cela qu’a 6t6 fondle la signification du Dhdrani” 


The Dhdrania were used for all purposes and were powerful to 
8&Y0 from danger those who were fortunate enough to possess and 
use them. It is not possible to give the details of their growth and 
describe them here, but we may not6 that to the present day some use 


th. °? ‘S* 8oMham.pnnd.rfk, 8fit»,or *1<#M ®i 

tfaa good law, In h<s 4 Le Lotus de la bonne lob* Parts, i set 
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a moveable Dhdrani on a miniature altar made of crystal and in- 
tended to represent the flower of a lotus with the leaves turned 
back. Fig. 111. shows the side elevation and fig. II. the altar as 
viewed from above. It will be seen that there are two rows of 
petals, one of eight and the other of sixteen. The top itself contains 
a six-pointed star (fig. I.) formed by the intersection of two equila- 
teral triangles and in the example given, having each point dedi- 
cated to one of the so-called triad or his Sakti. At the summit 
there is a circle and within it a triangle in the centre of which is 
the spot called the Kamika or seed-vessel of the lotus. The base 
of the cone is known as ‘ bhupur ’ or ‘ earth-city’. The name of the 
deity to be worshipped or a small inp^go of him stamped on metal 
it) placed on the Karnika and the ceremony then proceeds in the 
ordinary way. These crystal altars arc called generically Sri-Jantra 
and admit of great variety in form 1 and detail. 
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There can be little doubt that one stage in the development of 
flonothelsm become. the Dhdranis was reached when northern 
polytheism. Buddhism produced the monotheistic idea 

of a primordial Buddha, called Adi-Buddha or Bhagwan or Bhaga- 
vat from whom the Dhydni Buddhas were evolved. Eaeh of theso 
gave origin to a Bodhisattwa who created out of himself a material 
world and from whom emanated a M&nushi Buddha. Thus Ami* 
t&bha has been evolved from Bhagwan and from him by wisdom 
and contemplation came Av'alokitoswara, and he from his immaterial 
essence evolved the present world in which as an emanation the 
M&nuslii Buddha Gautama appeared. How different is all this 
from the original teachings of the master. Indeed,, in the later 
books, Buddha’s name seldom appears and like the verses of tha 
Vedas in the corresponding rites of the Saivas occurs only in some 
meaningless, junibled mummery connected with the use of magical 
formulae. Thus pure Buddhism disappeared and in its corrupted 
state formed an unholy alliance with degraded Brahmanism of the 
Saiva type of which the Tdntrikas are the followers and the Tantras,* 
*fce sacred books. 


The Tantras consist of separate treatises which inculcate the 
T t ^ cult of deities male and female usually of 

terrible and hideous forms and often by 
bloody, obscene or cruel rites. They contain instructions for draw- 
ing up and filling the magical circles, the ritual to be used, the 
formulae for the Dfidranis and the mode in which the deities may 
be compelled to aid, protect or instruct. The simplicity of the pri- 
mitive Dhdrani ceases and an elaborate and somewhat philosophical 
ceremonial is subtituted, only again to degenerate by abuse into- 
the most obscene and degrading orgies, unsurpassed in ancient or 
modern history. The Dhdrani attained its object by a dedication 
and a repetition of the formulae ; the Tantras require contemplation 
and repetition and impose certain restrictions as to the object as 
well as to the person or class by whom the object is desired. As a 
chariot requires wheels so these advanced ceremonies require a 
skilled celebrant as leader who is able to perform a formal conse* 
cration and discover a fit place for their performance. They vary 


* There are four Claeses of Buddhist Tantras t( 1) which treat of actioai 

($) Achdra. ot practice : <S) Yoga of mysticism i and (4) Anoltarw Yoga, Of : 
superior Yoga. Csom*., Diet, p. 94*. 
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with their objects and the influence which the Bodhisattwa to whom 
they .are dedicated exerts on the particular object desired. The real 
principle underlying the whole teachings of the Tantras is that 
while the lesser and great Yanas prescribe long and tedious 
ceremonies and a succession of re-births for the attainment of. the 
divine state, this can be more readily and quickly arrived at by the 
practice of magic and attainment of Siddhi . The worshipper takes 
a deity as his guide and by certain formulae makes his own body, 
soul and mind, the reflection of the body, soul and mind of the 
deity, and he himself eventually becomes the deity with all his'power 
and thus arrives at the accomplishment of his wishes. In Tibet, 
the great Yaksha Vajrapaui, the alter ego of Avalokiteswara is the 
Bodhisattwa of magic and there the compartments of the magic 
circle are often filled with the figures or names of Amitabha, Ava- 
lokiteswara, the various female energies and the maker at once 
obtains the power of these deities and the right to use their peculiar 
spells for his own purposes. It is in these rites also that we find 
*le culto impur et grossier des personifications du priucipe female.’ 
The Suvarna-prabhasa, a Tantrik work which is included amongSfcs 
the nine Dharmas in Nepal and is highly valued there, calls Buddha 
by the name Bhagwan and invokes Sarasvati and honours Mah&- 
devi. In the Samvarodya Tantra there is nothing to recall Bud- 
dhism to the reader’s mind beyond the occasional appearance of 
Buddha’s name. It is full of magical formula?. Some of tho mate- 
rials used in incantations are the human hair collected in cemeteries 
and hair from parts of tho bodies of camels, dogs and asses. In 
the chapter on spells the adoration of the Saivite female energies 
is inculcated and Mah&k&Ia is mentioned by name. i Om 1 adoration 
to Mah&kala who dwells at the burning-gh&t.’ The linga even is 
proclaimed an object of worship. The moans for destroying an 
enemy Jby tracing certain magical formulae are also given and at 
the end is a chapter full of obscene practices not a whit above the 
most degraded of the Saivite orgies. The ritual to be observed 
when a living Yogini represents the female energy is also given and 
the whole is written in a form of Sanskrit, most barbarously in- 
correct. ^The Mahdkdla-Tantra shows the union between Saivism 
and Buddhism even more completely. It is full of the same gross 
symbolism end magical rites as the preceding and contains formulae. 
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into which amongst other ingredients enters the gall of a cat, for 
. preparing an ointment by which the native can become invisible or 
obtain the woman whom he desires or discover hidden treasure or 
obtain supreme temporal power or destroy the man whom he 
hates, &c. Mahakala is addressed in the verse : — “ Om I adoration 
to Sri Mahakala who has the names of Nandikeswari and Adhi- 
muktika and who dwells in the burning ghats of Kashmir doubt- 
less referring to the western and montane origin of the cult. The 
Pancha-krama though attributed to Nagarjnna is based on the 
Yoga teachings of Aryasanga and is exclusively devoted to an 
exposition of Tantrik practices foreign aiiko to the original teach- 
ings of both the YogAcharya and MAdhyamika schools. It con- 
tains instructions for all classes of magical circles and formulae and 
in it occur those absurd and unintelligible monosyllables regarding 
which Bournonf expresses himself so strongly : — ‘ It is difficult to 
express the feeling of discouragement one feels in wading through 
these writings. It is sad to see men of experience and position 
soberly proposing the use of syllables without meaning as a means 
of arriving at bodily or spiritual welfare although the moral per- 
fection desired be only quietism or indiffurentism. Still this state 
is so distorted and exaggerated as to demand the abolition of all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, good or evil. This work, in fact, 
conducts the devotee gradually to the practice of enormities which 
never belonged to the principles or practice of early Buddhism. 
To take one example from the last chapter which treats of the in- 
difference to external objects to which every effort of the devotee 
should tend it is laid down that to the true devotee, his enemy or 
himself, his wife or his daughter, his mother or a prostitute, in fact 
everything should be equally indifferent,’ The Kdla-chakra , another 
great Tantrik work, was introduced from the north into India 
in the tenth century according to M. Csoma, and thence into Tibet 
in the eleventh century. Amongst the many Tibetan Tantrika 
works analysed by the same writer we have the Vajra - Vardhi , 
sacred to Vardhi, one of the divine mothers, and in another work 
she is the principal speaker, whilst BhagwAn is identified with Vaj- 
rasattwa, the sixth DhyAni Buddha of the Tantras supposed to 
represent the sixth sense (Manas) and the sixth sensible object 
( Dharma ), and the Prajna-Pdramita is called Bhagavati, his female 
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energy- In the Vajra-MakdOhairava, the Sakti is represented as 
black and naked and of terrible form. It is worthy of notice that 
all these three works were translated into Tibetan by Indians, a fact 
which would indicate their Indian origin. There are treatises also 
devoted to the worship of Uma, Sita, Tura, KArttikeya and other 
of the Saiva deities. 

Enough has been written to show the intimate connection be* 
Further assimilation of twcen tlje corrupted Buddhism and the Saf- 
Siraite practices. vism of medimval India and the remarkable 

parallel they exhibit to the condition of the Christian religion in 
Europe at the same period. The Buddhist Tantras exhibit traces 
of every successive stage in the development of Buddhism. For 
primitive Buddhism we have the occasional use of Buddha’s name 
and the worship of his image : AmitAbha represents the Dhyani 
Buddhas and Avalokiteswara the Bodhisattwas, whilst monotheistic 
Buddhism appears as adi-Buddlia. But mixed with these we have 
shreds and fragments of all forms of religious belief indigenous 
and foreign and scraps from the teachings of every school blended 
together in a more or less coherent nihilism. The female energies 
were borrowed from the Saivas en bloc and with them came the 
necessity for giving female counterparts to the Buddhistic deities 
and the acceptance of the entire Tantrik ritual. As amongst pro- 
fessing Buddhists the terrible form of Siva’s consort is the one 
more commonly invoked and strangest of all. there is reason to 
believe that her worship amongst some Buddhists was often attended 
with bloody rites. Buddha is dethroned and his place is occupied 
by the superhuman personages who are more at the call of the 
worshippers and thus subservient to the common herd. It was, 
doubtless, their struggle for popularity that opened tho door to 
these degrading beliefs. The Buddhists saw that the Pasupatas 
were gaining ground with the poople and that the Saivas had 
adopted the P&supatas and their doctrines as part of their own system, 
and in turn the Buddhists declared these foreign elements of Saivism 
to be 'tnerely forms of their own, some of those convenient emana- 
tions of Buddhist intelligences undertaken to protect the faith. 

Riyiupatas and Buddhists alike rejected the authority of tho 
edas and each was popular in its own way with the masses and 
probably agreed to ynite against the Vaishnavas who represented 

96 
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the old beliefs. Thus we find both Buddha and Saiva images 
carved on the walls of the rock-cut temples of western India, and 
in the "existing books of the Nep&Iese Buddhists, the Sakti of Siva 
promises to the devout Buddhist who follows their directions her 
sovereign protection, and all this is inculcated in the name of Bud*- 
dha and in some cases the instructions are said to have been taken 
down from his lips 1 There is undoubtedly a difference to be ob- 
served between the teaching of the earlier M&dhyamika school and 
that of the later Yog&cb&rya school. In the former the Buddhist 
retains his belief in Buddha and asks the Saiva deities to reward 
him because of such belief by the magical benefits that they can 
confer : in the latter he is as much as possible a Saiva himself. In 
the former he regards the Saiva deities as beings of superhuman 
power and knowledge, but holds thorn to be inferior to Buddha, 
but in the latter Buddha is seldom ever named. In the older 
works the Saiva deities are merely the guardians and protectors 
of the faith and are in practice the gatekeepers and watchmen 
of the shrine. A similar position is assigned to some of the 
non-Brahmanical deities at the principal temples to the present 
day. Thus in Benares, Bkaironnath is the watchman of all the 
Saiva shrines. At Jageswar beyond Almora we have Kshetrp&l, 
at Badarin&th, Ghantakarn ; at Ked&rn&th Bhairava and at Tung- 
n&th, Kal-Bhairon. The approach to the hill temples is first mark- 
ed by the Deodekhni or place from which tho first glimpse of the 
shrine is obtained, then comes a small temple dedicated to the watch- 
man and then the shrine itself. It is thus that the village gods 
were first admitted to the orthodox shrines and eventually the more 
popular such as Ganesha and the Saktis were admitted within the 
shrines. At the entrance of the magnificent Chaitya cave at K6rle 
in the Bombay Presidency is a temple dedicated 1 to Ekvirya, 
one of the divine mothers. The figure is carved on the rock and 
whether representing some other deity and afterwards transferred 
to the worship of Ekvirya or originally intended for Ekvirya, the 
principle is the same. She here acts the part of watohman. It is 
probable that this was the position of Saivism towards Buddhism 
when these rook-cut temples were excavated, for they must, according 

1 The present temple was built by Baji Rao, who for this purpose tore down 
the ltcm pillar at the right of the outer screen and parts of the screen Itsdf* 
Rkrirya is probably the Dvavidian Akkareyto. 
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to all evidence, have been executed before the Tantrik alliance 
between fciaivism and Buddhism took place in the tenth or eleventh 
century. At that time, too, there was this doctrine common to 
both Banddha and Saiva ascetics that each had to work out their 
own salvation and owe to their own efforts success in overcoming 

% 

the world. 

In Nep&l alone have we any indications of existing Buddhism 

„ in India proper, and there the Buddhist re- 
Buddhism in Nep&l. ‘ , , t , 

ligion of the present day is such as we Iiave^ 

endeavoured to sketch, a curious admixture of the doctrines of the 
great Yana and the worship of the Brahmanical deities especially 
those forms to which the later Tantras are devoted. Wo have also 
a number of indigenous deities which are either spontaneous ema- 
nations of matter or have been evolved from the adi-Buddha iden- 
tified with Bhagw&n and who belong to the later montane develop- 
ment of Buddhism. In union with these is the worship of Siva as 
Pasupati and the cult of Hanum&n, Ganesha and Mahak&Ia. In 
Buddhist temples in Nepal, images of these deities and Bavan and 
Hariti or Sitala are found side by side with those dedicated to 
S&kya and other Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. Wilson, 1 in his 
notice of Nep&l, writes u The spirit of polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country and the legends 
and localities of one sect are so readily appropriated by another 
that it speedily becomes difficult to assign them to their original 
source. In like manner formulae and ceremonies very soon become 
common property and whatever may be the ruling principles, the 
popular practice easily adopts a variety of rites that are peculiar to 
different creeds. 11 Elsewhere ho remarks that it is not extraordi- 
nary that the principal members of the Hindu pantheon should be 
admitted by Buddhists to some degree of reverence, for there is 
nothing in their religion negative of the existence of such beings and 
the popularity of those deities amongst the Hindus would recom- 
mend their worship ; but the Sakfca form of Hinduism which sub- 
sequently overspread both the Kumaon and Nep&I Himalaya is 
a comparatively obscure and unavowed innovation and had not, 
therefore, the same claims to consideration. He, therefore, con- 
cludes that the knowledge of the Tantras came to this portion of 

1 Works, II., S, *8, 
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the Himalaya direct from their sources in the plains of India and 
that this took place about the twelfth century. The forms of Sakti 
in Kumaon have now, with few exceptions, developed into mere 
forms of the Sakti of either Siva or Vishnu. There are no profess- 
ed Buddhists and not one image of Sakya Sinha, though a few days’ 
inarch across the river Kali, Buddhist temples are to be found. 1 


One of the indigenous elements which entered into the Buddhist 

„ . ^ and indeed Saiva conception of the Saktis 

Bonpas of Tibet. r 

in their more terrible forms may be referred 

■with some certainty to the pre-Bud dhistic belief of the Tibetans 

known as the Bon or Pon religion. This doubtless has received 

developments varying with the influences to which it has been 

subjected, but clearly on the same lines as corrupted Saivism. It is 

an integral part of popular Buddhism in eastern Tibet where there 

are still some wealthy Bonpo monasteries. Hodgson in one of his 

papers gives drawings of Bonpo deities which are clearly saturated 

with the Saiva Suktisin of the Kali type. There are no temples of 

this sect in the Himalaya, though the name still lingers amongst the 

exorcists of such tribes as the Murmis and Sunwars. Nor is the 

Bystem peculiar to Tibet, for truces of it are found amongst the 

degraded practices of the Br&hmanists in southern India and even 

amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, Barma, Si&m and Java. The 

germs of S&ktism and T&ntrik practices appear to have been the 

common inheritance of all the pre-Aryan tribes. As observed by 

Hodgson I suppose that the Tantrika admixture must have 

existed in the prior superstitions of the sons of Ttir forming the 

pristine sole population of all those countries (India and other 

Buddhist countries) because those superstitions as still extant 

amongst the disjecta membra of that population wherever found 

exhibit a prevalent T&ntrika character (a mixture of ferocity, lust 

and mummery) and bear everywhere from Siberia to Ceylon a 

resemblance that amounts to identity.” According to Tibetan 


1 The earliest form of Sakti in NepSl was Gujeswari, “ that mysterious portion 
of Prajna, born of a lotus with three leaves by the will of Maojudeva, void or 
being, tho personification of desire, favourable to many and praised by Branmdi 
Siva and Vishnu who in Durga, the giver of boons was manifested.” The J5o* 
dhisattwa Manjusri drained the serpent’s tank in the Neptl valley and when wje 
waters had run out, the luminous form of Buddha appeared. Manjusrl desireci 
to build a temple to Buddha, but water bubbled up so fast that he could not flna 
a foundation. He then prayed to Buddha and Gujoswari (the gcridese of hidden 
form) appeared and compelled tho waters to subside aad Man Jusri established afix 
warship near the temple of JPosupatU 
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accounts the first ruler of the Pons was Rupati, an Indian prince 
who fled to Tibet to avoid the war between the P£ndav&B and Kau- 
ravas. After a long interval another Indian prince called Nah-Thi- 
Tsanpo or Ny6-Khri-Tsanpo, said by some to be a Lichchhavi of 
VaisAli near Patna and by others to be the fifth son of king Pra- 
senajit of Kosala, arrived in Tibet and established a second Indian 
dynasty amongst the Pons. The legend runs that an infant Nah- 
Thi was exposed by his parents in a copper vessel which floated 
down the Ganges and was found by an old peasant who saved the 
child and brought him up as his own. On arriving at man's estate 
and being informed of the circumstances of his birth the young 
prince made his way to Tibet and was received by the Pons, who 
hailed him as king. Under Di-gum-Tsanpo, the eighth in descent 
from Nah-Thi, the Pon religion had been established in Tibet in its 
first stage or Jola-Bon. The Bonpo of that age were skilled in 
witchcraft, the performance of mystical rites for the suppression of 
evil spirits and man-eating goblins of the lower regions, for appeas- 
ing the wrath of the malignant spirits of the middle region (the 
earth) and for the invocation of the beneficent deities above. Di- 
Gum-Tsanpo was assassinated, and the people not knowing how to 
perform the correct funeral ceremonies invited three priests to per- 
form his obsequies ; one from Kashmir, one from the Dusha country 
and one from Shan-shun. These introduced the second stage called 
Kkyar-Bony or * erroneous Bon\ One was able to travel in the sky 
mounted on a tambourine, to discover mines and to perform various 
miraculous feats ; another was skilled in delivering oracles and tell- 
ing fortunes and in interpreting the omens discovered by examining 
a fre§h human shoulder-blade, whilst the third was especially learned 
in funeral ceremonies. This stage borrowed largely from the Saiva 
doctrines of the Tirthikas. The third stage is called the Gyur-Bon 
or < the resultant Bon/ and exists to the present day* 

The Lichchhavi prince Nah-Thi is popularly supposed to be the 
first protector if not organiser of the Bon religion, and this may be 
noted that Svasti was the tutelary deity of his house. Hence* 
perhaps, the mystic emblem evastiha which is still used by the 
Bonpas under the name Yun-druri. 1 The Bonpas possess a 

1 la the Bonpo tvaiti ha the arms are turned in the opposite direction, bthe 
same way they circumambulate an image from right to left and not from left 
to right like the Buddhists. 
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considerable literature, but much of it is borrowed from the 
Tantras and the modem practice varies little in spirit from 
the more corrupted forms of both Saiva and Buddhist beliefs. 
The names alone are changed. Emancipation is sought by 
meditation on the Bonku or supreme ideal, and this may be 
attained by following the instructions given m the Bon scrip- 
ture. 


The French missionaries in eastern Tibet call the Bonpas 
by the name Peun-bo and state that, the sect is now declining in 
importance and is held in little esteem. From an account of a 
visit to one of their temples, the following extract is given by Yule: 
“ In this temple are the monstrous idols of the sect of Peunbo, 
horrid figures whose features only Satan could have inspired. 
They are disposed about the enclosure according to their power 
and seniority; above the pagoda is a loft, the nooks of which are 
crammed with all kinds of diabolical trumpery ; little idols of 
wood or copper, hideous masques of men and animals, superstitious 
Bama vestments, drums, trumpets of human bones, sacrificial ves- 
sels. .... Besides the infernal paintings on the walls eight ornino 
monstrous idols seated at the inner end of the pagoda were cal- 
culated by their size and appearance to inspire awe. In the 
middle was Tambashi-rob , the great doctor 1 of the sect of the 
Peunbo, squatted with his right arm outside his red scarf and 
holding in his left hand the vase of knowledge .... On his 
right hand was JCeumta-zon-bo the * all good* .... with ten 
hands and three heads, one over the other .... At his right 
is Dreuma, the most celebrated goddess of the sect. On the 
left of the first was another goddess whose name they never 
could tell me. On the left again of this anonymous goddess 
appeared Tam- V 1a-mi-ber .... a monstrous dwarf environed by 
flames and his head garnished with a diadem of skulls. He 
trod with one foot on the head of Shakya-tupa (Buddha)” In 
this vejy interesting extract we have evidence of the common 
origin of the Saiva S&ktism and the Bon religion as it now 

exists. Both unite in their hostility to Buddha and his teach- 
ing. 


1 w< u ^ Yule it is correctly Msmp* jSben* 

***** religion^ and tw swob* 
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M. Csoma idqptifies 1 tbe Bonpa of Tibet with the Chinese 
sect Taotse founded by one Laotse in 604-523 B. C. Both adopt 
the doctrine of annihilation after death and hence their Tibetan 
name of 'Finitimists.' (Mu-stegs-pa). GeneralCunninghamreroarks 
that : — " According to the Tibetans, they were indecent in their 
dress and grossly atheistical in their principles. They called them- 
selves ‘ Tirthakaraa’ or * pure doers’ ; and the synonymous name 
of ‘ Punya ’ (the pure) was carried with them into Tibet,. where it 
became celebrated for ages and where it still survives as Pon 
amongst tbe Finitimists of the eastern province of Kham.” Mr. 
Jaeschke, as quoted by Yule, states : — ‘So much seems to be cer- 
tain that it (Bonpo) was the ancient religion of Tibet before Bud- 
dhism penetrated into the country, and that even at later periods 
it several times gained the ascendancy when the secular power 
was of a disposition averse to the Lamaitic hierarchy. Another 
opinion is that the Bon religion was originally a mere Fetishism 
and related to or identical with Shamanism; this appears to me 
very probable and easy to reconcile with the former supposition, 
for it may afterwards on becoming acquainted with the Chinese 
doctrine of the Taotse have adorned itself with many of its tenets. 
The Bonpos are by all Buddhists regarded as heretics and have 
always been persecuted by the Lamaitic hierarchy in Tibet. 


In all the local accounts of the origin of the existing temples 
in Garhwal and Jauns&r and of the revival 
Sankara Acbtrya. Brahmanism in southern India, the name 

of Sankara Ach&rya is given as he who rehabilitated the worship 
of the ancient deities which had suffered at the hands of Bud- 


dhists and Atheists. We have fortunately means for verifying 
this tradition in the Dig-vijaya* of Ananda-giri, a pupil of Sankara. 
ThiB work gives an account of the travels of Sankara and the 
controversies held by him in different countries and forms altoge^ 
ther a valuable record of the state of religion in his time. A second 
work entitled Sankara-vijaya f was compiled by M&dhava Achdrya, 

1 See Hodgson, J. R. A. S.,XVII., 398 : Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 358 i Tale’s 
Marco Polo, I., ass i D esgodlns’ Mission du Tibet, p. 240 : Schlagentweit’s Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, p. 74 > Sarat Chandra Das in J. A. S. Ben. L., 11. 1 The 

conquest of the points of the compass or the world. It is analysed by 'Professor 
Wilson in As. Res., XVI., t. Ssnkara is said to have been the offspring of adul- 
tery, for nhloh hie mother was expelled from her caste, and Sankara was obliged 
to perform her funeral obsequies assisted by Sudras. * Also notiowby 

Professor Wilson. 
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the minister of one of the Vijayanagar Rajas in early part of the 
fourteenth century. Sankara was born at Kallady in Tjeavankor in 
the Nambdri tribe of Brahmans 1 and at an early age devoted himself 
to study and a religious life. His great object was to spread and 
expound the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy ,* and for this purpose 
he wandered from his native Mal&yalam (the abode of hills) to the 
Himalaya (the abode of snow), preaching and teaching wherever he 
went and holding disputations with tho professors of every other 
faith. He made converts from every sect and class and established 
matha or monasteries for his disciples — the Sringeri-math on the 
Tungabhadra in Mysore to the south : the Jyotir-math {vulgo Joshi- 
math) near Badarindtli to the north: the S&rada-math at Dwd- 
raka to the west and the Vardh ana- math at Puri in Orissa to 
the east. Sankara towards the close of his life visited Kashmir, 
where he overcame his opponents and was enthroned in the chair 
Of Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence.® He next visited Badari, 
yhere he restored the ruined temples of Nar&yan, and finally pro- 
ceeded to Kedar, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. 
He is regarded by his followers as an incarnation of Siva and ap- 
pears to have exercised more influence on the religious opinions 
of his countrymen than any other teacher in modern times. All 
accounts give him four principal disciples whose pupils became 

1 Mad. J. Lit. Sc., 1878, p. 172. v for an exposition of the tenets 

of the Ved&ntists see the Ved&nta Sara ed. Roer, Calcutta, 1845. It pro- 
fesses to be based on the Upani shads and the formula 'that* evtJwityam ,* * one 
only without a second,* As observed by Professor Williams (Hinduism, 
p. 204) s — « Here we hate presented to ns a different view of the origin of 
the world. In the Ny&ya it proceeded from a ooucurrence of eternal atoms : 
in the SAnkhya from one original eternal element called Prakriti ; both 
operating independently though associating with eternal souls and, according to " 
one view, presided over by a supreme soul. But, in the Vcd&nta, there Is really 
no material world at all as distinct from the universal soul. Hence the doctrine 
of this school is called 1 adaaita’ or 1 non -dualism.’ The universe exists but 
merely as a form of one eternal essence.* ♦ * * This essence called Brahma Is 
to the external world what yarn is to cloth, what milk is to cards, what clay is 
to a jar, what gold is to a bracelet. This essence is both creator and creation, 
actor and act. It is itself existence, knowledge and joy j but, at the same time, 
without parts, unbound by qualities, without motion, without emotion, having no 
consciousness such as denoted by 4 1.* and 4 thou,* apprehending no person or. 
thing, nor apprehended by any, having neither beginning nor end, immutable, 
the only real entity. If this be true then pure being must be almost identical 
with pure nothing, so that the two extremes of Buddhistic nihilism and Ved£n- 
tie pantheism, far as they profess to be apart appear in the end to meet.* 9 See 
also Professor K. T. Telang’B paper on the Sankara- Vijaya in Ind. Ant., V.,287. 
■In the local history of Nepal it is recorded that during the reign of liar* 
deva raja, a Brahman who was an incarnation* of Sankara Ach&rya came Into 
jgepit to see whether the rules and customs established by that great reformer 
were still in force. He found them observed everywhere owing to the direc- 
tions of Bandhudatta Ach&rya, who hadpreceded him. Wright’s Nepfil, M* 
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ibe heads of the order of Das-ndrai Ddndins or Ten-named mendi- 
cants. 

Sankara was a voluminous writer and has left many original 
compositions besides commentaries on the 
HU works and teach ng. JJhagavad-gita, Mah&bh&rata, Ved&nta Sara 

and Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kena, Isa, Katha, Prasna, Mtindaka, 
Mandukya, Chhandogya and Brihad Aran} r aka Upanishads and 
the Vishnu Sahasranama. 1 From a comparison of the list of sec- 
taries existing in the time of Sankara, it would appear, that since 
very considerable changes have occurred in tho popular religion, 
and that although the broad features of the system remain as 
before many of the particular objects of reverence have disappeared. 
This may, in a great measure, be fairly attributed to the exertions 
of Sankara and his disciples. Professor Wilson, 8 correctly observes 
that it was no part of Sankara's object to suppress acts of out- 
ward devotion, or the preferential worship of any acknowledged 
and pre-eminent deity. “ His leading tenet is the recognition of 
Brahma Parabrahma as the sole cause and supreme ruler of the 
universe and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma or any indivi- 
dual member of the pantheon. With this admission, and having 
regard to the weakness of those human faculties which cannot ele- 
vate themselves to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the 
observance of such rites and the worship of such deities as are either 
prescribed by the Vedas or the works not incompatible with their 
authority were left undisturbed by Sankara. They even received to 
a certain extent his particular sanction and certain divisions of the 
Hindu faith were, by his express permission, taught by some of his 
disciples, and a re, consequently, regarded by the learned Brahmans 
in general as the only orthodox and allowable forms in the present 
day.” For thus Sankara addressed his disciples : — u In the present 
impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted in iniquity, men 
are inadequate to the apprehension of pure unity; they will be 
apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of their own fancies, and 
*t is necessary for the preservation of the world and the mainte- 
nance of civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those 

n- * seven Upanishads mentioned in the text have been translated by 

the Vedinta Sara by the same, 1 845, and portions of the com* 
£*1** y^i***^* * re to be found in Muir's works. r WiK 
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modifications of tho divine spirit which are the wort of the Supreme.” 
3?he divisions ( Panchaitana ) sanctioned by Sankara were (1) the 
Saiva taught at Benares by Paramata K&lanala who assumed the 
style of a Dandin : (2) the Vaishnava, taught at K&nchi by Laksh- 
mana Achfirya and Hast&malaka, the latter of whom introduced 
the worship of Krishna : (3) the Saura, instructed by Div&kara 
Brahraach&ri ; (4) the S&kta, by Tripura Kumfira Sanny&si : (5) 
the G&napatya, under the auspices of Girijaputra, and (6) from 
all who had not adopted the preceding systems, Batufean&th, the 
professor of the K&palika or Bhairava worship was allowed to at- 
tract disciples. These broad divisions, also, very fairly represent 
those which exist at the present day. 

The most ancient and most celebrated Saiva shrines in the 
Himalaya are undoubtedly those connected 
with tho Keddr establishment in Garhw&l, 
and here also we have the principal seat of the worship of that 
element of the Siva of to-day which was formerly known as 
Pasupati. Although he is here called Sadashiu, and the name 
Pasupati is not formally applied to him in Garhwdl and occurs 
only as Pasupateswar at Jageswar in Kumaon, the local legends 
connected with Kedar supply the evidence required. The story 
runs that the Pdndavas by command of Vy&sa retired to the 
Himalaya and approached the Mand&kini to worship Mahddeva. 
In their eagerness they desired to touch the person of the god, but 
Mah&deva avoided them and dived into the bowels of the earth, 
vouchsafing to his votaries the view only of the lower portion of 
his body. The upper portion of his body is said to have come to 
the surface at Mukh&r Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped as 
Pasupatinath. The F&ndavas, however, were freed from the guilt 
of their great sin and in gratitude built the five temples to the 
god's hinder partB which now form the five or Panch Keddr 
Keddrndtb, Madhya Maheshwar, Rudrndth, Tungan&th and 
Kalpeswar. Then arose a race who cared not for these things and 
allying themselves with unbelievers abandoned the worship of 
Siva, so that the temples to c the great god' fell into decay and 
Mahddeo in his own home had no honour whatsoever. This 
condition of religion in the Himdlaya lasted until the arrival of 
Sankara Achdrya, who subdued his opponents in many a controversy 
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and rehabilitated the worship of Siva and Vishnu and the efficacy 
of pilgrimages which, as the local legend 1 quaintly argues, kill 
two birds with the one stone, health to the body from change of 
air and benefit to the soul from worshipping the gods. Before 
proceeding to describe the temples to Pasupati in the Ked&r Hima- 
laya we shall examine some of the scattered references to this 
form of Siva to be found elsewhere. 


Pasupati in Nepfil. 


In the Nepal annals it is recorded how the Bodhisattwa Ava- 
lokiteswara had prophesied that Pasupati. 
lord of Uma, should be very celebrated in 
the Kali Yug. Subsequently Krakuchchhanda Buddha came from 
Kshemavati to the Nepal valley, and showed his disciples the 
Brahmaoical triad in the shape of deer wandering in the sacred 
forest After this, Maheswara (Siva) manifested himself in the 
form of light (the fiery ling) and astonished on seeing this “ Brah- 
ma went upwards to see how far the light extended and Vishnu 
went downwards for the same purpose.” On returning they met 
at Sesh Nar&yana, and Vishnu declared that he had not been able 
tefind the limit to which the light extended, but Brahma said that 
ho had gone beyond it. Vishnu, then, called upon Kamadhenu, 
the celestial cow, to bear witness, and she corroborated Brahma with 
her mouth, but shook her tail by way of denying the truth of the 
statement. Vishnu seeing from this what had really occurred cursed 
Brahma that he should never again be worshipped and cursed the 
cow that her mouth should be impure, but that her tail should be 
held sacred. The same story is told in the Linga Pur&nn 9 by 
Brahma as Pit&maha, with the omission of the statement that he 
had found the end of the ling, but the local legend is valuable in 
showing that the decline of the worship of Brahma was attributed 
to the opposition made by his followers to tho preferential worship 
of Siva, and that while a reconciliation was effected between the 
Vaishnavas and Saivas, the followers of Brahma were cursed as 
irreconcilable . 3 The forest where the meeting took place was called 


l *ek panih 9 do kdj, 9 or • one road, two objects accomplished.' * Muir, 

IV., 888. The Satapatha Brahmana ascribes tho falling off of the worship of 
Brahma to hiB passion for his daughter : see Muir, I, 25,63, 108 , 112 : IV, 47. 
The tail of the cow forms an instrument in the marriage ceremony and the tail 
of the wild cow or chauri , though now handled by cow-killing chanters as grooibs, 
was long the sacred symbol of power. * Later on Mah&dera is said to 

tare settled in Nep&l as Pasupati in the form of light by direction of Buddha. 
Wright, p 80 . 
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Sleshm&ntak-ban 1 and " sotne inspired devotees say that it was so 
called because Mahadeva having come from Badari-Ked&r showed 
himself in it.” 

The story of Birtip&ksha related in the same records affords 
some further matter of interest. Some say that he was a Daitya, 
some that he was a Brahman and some that he was a Kshatriya 
Raja. When twelve years of age, he learned from his horoscope 
that he should commit a dreadful crime and left his home to avoid 
it, but in his travels discovered that the sin had unwittingly been 
incurred. He, then, applied to Siva for relief, who told him to 
drink twelve loads of melted copper, but as Birfipaksha knew that this 
would kill him, he consulted a bhikshu who advised him to recite 
certain holy names. After completing his task, he came across a 
ling of Siva, and began to break every emblem of the kind that 
he met, saying " it was you who advised me to lose my life.” “ At 
last he came to Pasupati, who prayed to Buddha to save him, and 
through the blessing of Buddha and being provided with a head- 
dress of Buddh, Birup&ksha instead of breaking the idol worshipped 
it. For this reason every linga emblem of Siva in Nepal is a little 
bent on one side except that at Pasupati.” Here we have other 
evidence of the blending of the Saiva with the Bauddha worship^ 
It is also recorded that it was from hearing the preceding accounts 
that Dharmadatta, a prince of Kanchi or Conjeveram near Madras, 
proceeded to Nepal and expelling the native Kirata dynasty, estab- 
lished himself there and built the existing temple of Pasupati 
This afterwards fell into ruin and was re-built by the Gw&la dynasty 
who flourished in the time of Krishna and again by the Sombansi 
dynasty some twenty generations after Asoka, who lived in the 
third century before Christ. From these statements we may fairly 
conclude that the legend of Siva as Pasupati is common to the 
Kumaon and Nep&l Himalaya, that in the latter tract the worship 
of this form was not opposed by the Buddhists, and that there was 
an early connection between the Himalayan worship of Siva and 
Lis worship in the south of India* 

In the Mahabh&rata, Pasupati is 4 the lord of animals/ to 

Vmvl at! whom are sacred 4 the five kinds of ani- 

mals— kine, horses, men, goats and sheep/ 

* The phlecrm destroyer. Cordia latifolia. * Cape Comorin derives 

its name from Kumfcrl, one of the names of the oonsort of Siva. 
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He delights in bloody sacrifices and it was for him that Jarfisandha 
'kept the captive princes, “ sprinkled for slaughter and devoted as 
victims like beasts” which so roused the ire of Krishna . 1 In *the 
Aitareya Brahmana,® Pasupati is identified with Rudra as Bhii- 
tapati or c lord of dreadful forms/ in the Satapatha Brahmana the 
name is given to Agni , 3 and again, in the Mahabhdrata, to Varuna, 
as part of Rudra . 4 When Arjuna sought the Pdsupata weapon 
from Siva, he found the deity attended by his Bhutas or goblins, 
and the name of Pasupati occurs in the Rudra hymn or Satarud - 
riya as an epithet of Rudra. Thus in the older writings we have, 
the term identified with the fiercer form of Siva, that which leads 
the worshippers to offer blood as pleasing to the deity not neces- 
sarily as a propitiation for their sins. The followers of this form 
comprised a separate class known as Pasupatas, guided by instruc- 
tions supposed to have been written by Siva himself . 5 They 
existed in the time of Sankara Ach&rya and bore as their sectariat 
marks a linga on the forehead, breast, arms and navel, and even- 
so late as the time of M&dhava, who records that the P&supata 
Abhinava Qupta taught the mantra worship of Siva. They have 
since, however, merged in the Jogis, especially the K&nphatas, of 
whom more hereafter. 


We now return to the temple of Kcd&rn&th which is situated in 

„ „ „ . Patti Maikhanda below the great peak of 

Kedirn&th. * . . * 

Mah&panth. Besides the temple itself, sacred 

to the Sad&shiu form of Siva as ‘ lord of Ked&r,* there are several 
places of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood, chief of which 
are the Swarga-rohini, Bhrigupanth, Reta-kund, Hansa-kund, Sin- 
dhu-sagar, Tribeni-tirtha and Mah&panth, At the last named is the 
celebrated cliff called the Bhairava Jhamp from which pilgrims used 
to precipitate themselves as an offering to Siva. The practice has 
been prohibited by the British Government and is not now encour- 
aged by the priests, and shorn of the eclat and splendour of the 
procession and music which in former days accompanied the vic- 
tims to the fatal leap, there is little attraction left to induce others 
to imitate them. A second form of self-immolation obtained in 


, 1 Muir, IV., 289, 336. * Ibid. % I., 108. * Ibid., IL. *02, 4 Ibid* 

B Ibi * > HI., SOS : Wilson, L, 11: III , 69: and Hodgson, J.R.A.fiL, 
where he shows the connection between Pasupati and Swayambhu- 
of Nepil by extracts from the Swayambhu Purina. 
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former days, when fanatics wandered up the snowy slopes, until 
overcome by cold and exhaustion they lay down and slept the sleep 
that knows no waking. It is difficult to say whether this practice 
still continues. So many die from want, disease and the fatigue 
incidental to a journey of such length and hardship without any 
intention of deliberately offering up themselves as a sacrifice to the 
deity, that we may well demand some further evidence before the 
statement that the practice described is common can bo accepted 
as proved, A popular belief exists that Siva frequently makes 
himself visible on the crest of the great peak and that the wreaths 
of smoke seen there from below are not the result of whirlwinds 
gathering np the finer particles of snow, but the smoke of sacrifice 
made by some highly favoured follower. As the holiest part of 
the holy, Ked&r-khand, the entire tract comprising the Upper 
Pattis of N&gpur and Painkhanda abounds in places of pilgrimage, 
and here on the Adha-AidrgasIrfrkh-uprdnt all the gods and goddesses 
ate said to assemble and engage in sports of various kinds and the 
noise of their talk and laughter is heard for miles around. It is 
known that curious sounds are heard in these elevated regions and 
have been variously accounted for. Some attribute them to the 
echo caused by falling trees or avalanches and it is true that owing 
to the purity of the air sound is carried to a great distance. The 
sweet smelling flowers and other vegetation found neai^the limits 
of eternal snow frequently overpower the traveller and combined 
with the rarefaction of the air cause a faintness which many attri- 
bute to the influence of superhuman powers. Natural physical 
influences are sufficient to account for these phenomena, but the 
ignorant consider all to be due to the pervading presence of the 
gods in this their peculiar home. 

The temple at Tungn&th or Tungan&th 1 is situated on the Chan- 
_ _ , , drasila peak, a few hundred feet below the 

and 1 * summit which rises to a height of 12,071 
feet above the level of the sea. Some derive the name i tung f with 
the sense of ‘ lofty* from the position of the temple on the highest 
peak ontside the main chain of the Himalaya : others derive it 
from 1 tangna f ‘ to be suspended,* in allusion to the form under which 

* There are other temples here fmoonneeted with the Kedir endowment to 
Biva as Tnngn&th : — at Maku aim called Markadeswar at Tiling) at DUArsU 
and at PhalAai in Ttella NAgptur. 
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(be deity is hero worshipped. The form is the Swayambhn Ling, 
and on the Shiur&tri or * night of Sira,’ the true believer may, with 
the eye of faith, see the emblem increase in size, but “ to the evil- 
minded no such favour is ever granted.” Above the Rudrg&db, an 
affluent of the B&lusuti, is a great cave in which Siva is worshipped 
as Swayambhn Mukh&r Bind, a close connection of the Nep&l form 
as Swayambhu Pasupati. There is also a temple to his name and 
south of it is the Sarasvatf kund or pool with a ling in the midst of 
it. In the pool there is a large fish which appears on the fourteenth 
of the dark half of each month and if propitiated with oblations 
grants the accomplishment of every wish of the faithful. The K&la 
p ah&r range in the neighbourhood of this temple is also known aB 
the Radra Himalaya. Madhmaheswar is situated near Gair at the 
head of the stream of the same, name which joins the Mand&kini 
near Gupt K&sbi. It is supported from the endowment and reve- 
nues of Ked&m&th. Few pilgrims come here and the worship 
lasts only till the middle of October when snow falls and renders 
the track impassable. The temple to the form of Siva as Kalpeswar' 
is at Urgam. 

The chief priest at Ked&r is usually styled R&wal. He resides 
at Ukhimath and his place at Ked&r is taken by one of his chel&a 
or discip^g, of whom several are always in attendance. The season 
of pilgrimage lasts for six months from the akhaya third of Bais&kh 
to Balt’s day in K&rttik ; the great or fair day is the last day of 
K&rttik. The celebrants are of the Bedling division of the Nam- 
b&ris from Mal&yalam. The Madhmaheswar temple is served by 
Jangamas from Ohitrak&li in Mysore. The Rudrn&th and Kalpes- 
war temples are tended by Dasn&mi Gos&ins and the Tungn&th 
establishment by Khasiya Brahmans who retire to Mako during the 
winter. Thus four out of five temples forming the Ked&r estab- 
lishment are still ministered to by priests from the Dakhin con- 
nected with Sankara Ach&rya : the Nambdris are of his tribe in 
Malabar : the Jangamas are puritan Ling&yats and the Dasn&mi 
Gos&ins were founded by Sankara’s disoiple 

There are other temples to Siva connected with the Ked&rn&tb 
Other Sira temol*. endowment though not included in the 
Fanch Ked&h Gupt K&shi or the ‘ invisible 
Blares ’ of the north possesses so many lings that the saying 
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“Jitne kankar itve Sankar” — “as many s tones bo many Sivas”~has 
passed into a common proverb to describe its holiness . Here , as in 
Benares, Siva is worshipped as VisvauAfh and two dhArAs known 
as the Jumna and Bhugirathi feed fcho pool sacred to the god. A 
portion of the KedAr establishment officiate here. At Ukhimatb, 
the winter-quarters of the RAwal of KedArn&th, there is another 
temple to Siva managed by tho KedAr priests. Next in importance 
to these is the Gopeswar 1 temple sacred to SiVa as a * Gopa ’ or 
f cowherd ’ and which marks tho site where ParasurAma obtained 
from Siva the weapons with which ho destroyed the Kshatriyas. 
The Mah&bharata* relates how ParasurAma obtained the axe of 
Siva by propitiating the deity on the GandhamAdana mountain, 
now Nar-NArAyan above BadrinAth, but the local legend tells how 
a, number of weapons were given and amongst tbem the trident 
(trintil) which now stands in front of the Gopeswar temple and 
which has been noticed. The worship of the god is carried on 
by Jangam priests from Mysore as in KedArnAth and festivals are 
held on Chait and Asan NaurAtri and the SiurAtri. Naleswar at 
Gartara in Malla NAgpur is celebrated as the place where Da- 
may anti’s Raja Nala propitiated Siva, but tho temple is of only 
local importance and there is only a small establishment. At the 
confluence of the MandAkini and Alaknanda^ there is a^emple to 
Siva Rudra which gives its name to the neighbouring village and 
also marks tho site of NArada’s worship of Siva. At Dungari, in 
Patti Taili Chandpur Siva is worshipped by SanyAsis as Sileswar, 
and the temple which is endowed is said to have existed from the 
institution of the era of SalivAhana in 78 A.D. I On a peak of the 
Dudutoli range in Mawalsyun there is a temple to Siva as Binsar or 
Bineswar, 3 celebrated throughout all the lower pattis for its sanctity 
and power of working miracles. It was here that RAni KarnAvati 
was saved from her enemies by Siva, who destroyed them by a hail- 
storm, and from gratitnde the RAni built a new tower for the temple* 
One of the many legends ooncerning Binsar states that shonld any 
one take away anything belonging to the god or his worshippers 
from this place, an avenging spirit attends him and compels him 
conBcienoe-stricken to restore it twenty-fold; nay, even the faithless 

• There arc three other temples to this form in Kumaon. * Muir, IV, 

S67. * There is a temple to Bineswar at Sairai in $Hor> 
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and dishonest are reformed by a visit to Binsar. Hence the pro- 
verb : — 

{C JBhdi , Binsar kd lohd jdnlo samajhlo 

Further, though the forests in the neighbourhood abound with 
tigers not one dare attack a pilgrim, owing to the protecting influence 
of* the god. The temple of Anuka Bhairava at Bhatgaon in Patti 
Ghurdursyun has a similar reputation and cases are often amicably 
settled by an oath made by either party in presence of the deity there. 

The Koteswar temple is situated in Chalansytin about four 
Kotcswar Bhairava. miles from Srinagar, where the Koti Ling 
lihilwa Kcdar. of gi va is set up. The Bhairava templo 

on the Langtir peak owes its origin to a Gwala having found 
a yellow-coloured stick which, cm his attempting to cut it with 
an axe, poured forth drops of blood and frightened at the sight 
the Gwfila fled only to be visited at night by Siva in his terri- 
blo form, who commanded him to sot up his imago here. On 
the summit of the mountain, the god is represented by a coloured 
Blick somewhat in the form of a hooded snake. Bhilwa Kedar, 
where Arjun fought with Maliadeo and found him, appears to bean 
old foundation and is still held in high estimation. It is situate on 
the Khaq^apa-g&dh about a mile w est of Srinagar and marks the 
site of the following scene . 1 When Arjuna, following the advice 
of Indra, sought Mab&dco in his mountain home, the Bishis not 
knowing his object were alarmed and complained to Maliadeo, who 
assured them that there was no cause for apprehension, but as a 
precautionary measure took his arms and assuming tho form of a 
Kirfita went to meet Arjuna, At that moment appeared a Danava, 
in the form of a boar meditating an attack upon Arjuna, and seeing 
this, the Kirdta asked permission to shoot tho animal as he was the 
first to take aim. But Arjuna refused and both shot together and 
killed the boar, Arjuna was wrath at the unsportsmanlike con- 
duct of the stranger and threatened to kill him. The Kirata 
retorted and said that he had aimed first and that he would kill 
Arjuna. The two then fought with a succession of weapons, arrows, * 
swords, trees, stones, &o., until at length Arjuna fell exhausted. 

, ^ l A rom . Vana parvan of the Mah&bhfcrflta : Muir, IV., 280 j the local 
legend has lor Klr&ta, Bhilwa or BM1, a tribe utterly unknown in this Him 4* 
aya. The name appears to bo really connected with the sacred JEule Alar miles 
anown aa the bUwa or M. 
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When Arjuna revived he found that his enemy was no other than 
Mah&deo and at once proceeded to worship him by falling at his' 
feet. Mahadeo then expressed his admiration of Arjuna’s prowess 
and offered him the choice of a boon and he chose the Pasupata 
weapon, which was accordingly given him after he had been warned 
as to the consequences of using it rashly. There is also a temple to 
Siva as Kr&nteswar or Kir&ntcswar, ‘lord of the Kirantis,’ on the 
peak of that name in Kali Kumaon. 

Kamaleswar in Srinagar itself is chiefly remarkable for the 

Kamakswar extent of its endowment. It is dedicated to 

Siva, as € lord of the lotus,’ and its origin is 
thus described in the local legends. When Rama came to reside 
in the forests for the purpose of meditating on the great god, ho 
jsettled for some time here and prepared to worship Siva with an 
offering of flowers. For this purpose he collected one thousand 
lotus flowers in honor of the Agni form of the god as Sahasrakbsa, 
€ the thousand-eyed’, and proceeded to lay them before the deity, 
but found one wanting which the God himself had secretly removed 
to try his worshipper. R&mn, supplied the place of the missing 
lotus ( [kamald ) with one of his own eyes and ever since the form 
of Siva worshipped here is known as Kamaleswar. On tho night 
of Baikunth 14th it is customary for women desirous of obtain- 
ing offspring to attend the services at this temple, with lamps 
alight, in the upturned palms of their hands ; they remain the 
whole night standing before the god and in the morning, after 
bathing, ofter oblations to the attendant priests. On the night of 
the ghrii kamala or achala saptami the body of the Mahant receives' 
worship by shampooing and rubbing. The courtyard of the temple 
is then copiously sprinkled with Ganges water and the Mahant 
comes forth naked and lies on the ground whilst the assembled 
worshippers march in solemn procession around him. The services 
at this temple are conducted by D6sn6mi Gos&ins of the Puri sec- 
tion and the chief priest is called Mahant. 

Amongst theSaiva foundations in Kumaon, that of Jageswar, 
both from the extent of its endowment and 
jageswar. the reputation for sanctity that it possesses, 

is the most important. It is frequently mentioned, as we have seen, 
in the Manasa-khanda and keeps up a large establishment off 
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or priests to minister before its numerous idols. 1 The great temple 
itself is situated on the village along which runs the road from 
Almora to Pithoragarh. Here Mah&deo is worshipped under the 
form Jyotir-Ling. The largest temples are those dedicated to 
Jageswar, Mrityunjaya, and Dandeswar, all of which are attri- 
buted to Visva-karman, the artificer of the gods. The great Vikra- 
m&ditya* is said to have visited Jageswar and to have restored the 
tempos of Mrityunjaya whilst a similar work was performed by 
Salivahana for the Jageswar temple. Then came Sankara Ach&rya, I 
who remodelled the entire institution, and the temples were again 
repaired by the Katyfiri Rajas. The pool near the temple is called 
Brahma-kund, bathing in which ensures salvation. Other smaller 
reservoirs are the N&rada, Surya, Rishi, Krami, Reta and Yasishtha 
kunds. The great fairs are held on the Baisakh and K&rttik 
purnamasis (15th May and 10th November). Pilgrims also visit 
the shrine in S&wan (July-August). Bloody sacrifices only occur 
to Kshetrpal, as guardian of the tract ; the ordinary offerings con- 
sist only of the panch-bali , i,e, y milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar 
which are placed on the idol, baths of hot and cold water being 
given between each of the five oblations. Like Kamaleswar, this 
temple is specially celebrated for its power of granting offspring, 
and here also women desirous of children stand the night long 
before the god with lamps alight in their hands. There are numer- 
ous legends conn ;cted with these temples and the minerals wrought 
which would be tedious and unprofitable to detail. A votive offer- 
ing exists in the shape of an image in silver of a Paundra Baja 
holding a lamp in his hands. The story goes that tho hands were 
formerly as high as the Raja’s forehead and are now opposite his 
breast and when they reach his feet, his sins will be forgiven. There 
are also images of the Chand Rajas, Dip and Trimal. Near the ^ 
temple is an excavation in which one Ridhpuri Gos&in, in the time 
of Udyot Chand, buried himself alive after having obtained a 

1 The following forma of the deity are worshipped In connection with this 
grant : — Jageswar, Briddh Jageswar, Bh&ndeswar, Mrityunjaya, Dandeswar, Ga- 
anreawar, Ked&r, B&ijndth, Baldyan&th, Bhairava, Chikrabdkeswar, Nllkanth, * 
JHueswar, Vlsveswar, Bigeswar, Bdneawar, Mukteswar, Huudcawar, Kamaleswar, 
*™ke«war, P&til Bhubaneswar, Bhairavcswar, Lakhmeswar, Panch 
Ka P^i» Kshetrpdl or Shaimdyau and the female forms, Pushti, 

* a » I'achhuA Nfiriyani, Sitala and Maha K4H. Most of these aresup- 
PMts of forma of the deity popular elsewhere. Briddh Jageswar 
ft™ miiL A I mora road, about four miles from Jageswar, and Kshetrpdl is about 
of tedM 0 ® 4 * in Nppdi also Vikramdditya is mentioned as the restore! 
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diamond ring from the Baja and in a short time afterwards the 
Baja received the ring from Hardwar, where the Gosain had again 
appeared, ‘ a confidence trick still not uncommon in Upper India. 9 
Dead bodies are brought from a distance to be burned at Jageswar 
in the midst of the holy tract and its hundred gods. The Pandas 
or priests of the temple are called Baroras, a word which is locally 
explained as a corruption of B&tuk, which again is applied to the 
offspring of a Sanyasi who has broken the vow of celibacy. The 
ministrations at Jageswar were entrusted by Sankara Ach&rya to 
Kumfira Swdmi, a Jahgam from the Dakhin, and he had with him 
a Dakhini Bhat who married the daughter of a Hill Brahman and 
thus gave rise to the Barora9, the present Pandas of Jagesar. 

In one verse of the Mahdbharata the sage Tandi is said to have 
„ , propitiated Mahadeo by repeating his eleven 

thousand mystical names. Daksha when 
humbled repeats eight thousand names and Mahddeo is frequently 
credited with one thousand names. The last number is no exagge- 
ration and could easily be verified. The names in common uso 
may be divided into four classes: (1) the old names derived from the 
deities who together form the modern Siva ; (2) those derived from 
the legends describing his exploits or some manifestation of his 
power ; (3; those derived from the name of some place ; and (4) 
those derived from the name of some person who has adopted him 
as their special or ishta deity. The latter two classes are very 
common in Kumaon : thus we have the phrases ‘ the Chaur Ma- 
h&deo/ c the Naith&na Devi,’ like ' Our Lady of Loretto/ and Dip- 
chandeswar, Udyatchandeswar forms worshipped in temples erected 
by Kajas Dip Chand and Udyot Ghand, N&bdaleswar in Dehra 
Diin after a female named Nabda, and even Tular&meswar, the form 
worshipped in a temple erected by a petty banker named Tular&m 
in Almora a few years ago ! Many of the older names are found 
in passages quoted by Muir* and wo shall now examine those of 
them which occur in the Kumaon Him&laya. Is&na , 1 the ruler/ 
for in this form Siva is the snn who rules (ishte) the universe, has 
a temple at Khola in Lakhanpur. Ee is called Budra from ‘ rudf 
4 to weep/ because as a boy ( Kumdra ) he appeared weeping before 
the gods and in this form he is Agni, the god of fire. , He has 
* Muir, IV., 190, 877# * 840, 800, 408. gi 
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several temples as Mahdrudra, and Rudrnitb . 1 As Sarva (all; he 
is worshipped as Sarbeswar at Sahaikot in Patti Ndgpur. This is 
one of the older names and is especially noted in the Satapatha 
Brahmana as a synonym for Agni amongst the eastern B&hikas or 
people of the eastern Panjab,® as Bhava was used by the western 
tribes. There is a temple to Siva as ‘ Trinetra,’ 1 the three-eyed,’ 
at Surwdl in Lakhanpar, a form which is explained by tho follow- 
ing story from the Mah&bb&rata. Siva and P&rvati were seated 
together on the Himalaya surrounded by their Bliutas (goblins) 
and Apsarasas (nymphs) when in a sportive moment Purvati 
placed her hands over her husband’s eyes. Terrible results 
followed, the world was darkened, all were dismayed, oblations 
ceased, and the end of all things seemed near. Suddenly the gloom 
was dispelled by a great light which burst from Siva’s forehead, in 
which a third eye, luminous as the sun, was formed. By the fire 
from this eye the Himalaya was scorched until Parvati, assuming 
a submissive attitude, stood before her lord and induced him to res- 
tore the mountains to their former condition . 8 As Trimukheswar 
Siva has a temple in Chaukot. As Droneswar ho is worshipped in 
the centre of the tract known as Dronasrama in the eastern Ddn 
near the Soma and Siiswa rivers and receives offerings of bel leaves, 
incense, perfumes, rice and sandal-wood. As Ohandreswar he 
also has a temple in the same locality, now called Chandrabani, 
and as Tapkeswar he is worshipped in a cave near Garhi on 
the Tons about five miles to the north of Dehra Dfin. Siva 


is worshipped as Gokameswar at Mddhorola in Seti, parganah 
Sor. G okar na' was a prince of PancMla who set up a celebra- 
ted Ling of Siva on the Malabar coast, of which a replica was 
brought to Nepdl, and a portion of this again was placed at M&dho* 
rola : so that we have here only a part of a part, bnt the efficaoy 
of prayer to him is the same. 

There is a temple to Nilkanth, * Siva of the azure neck,’ at 
Toli in Patti Udepur, a name due to his 
Saiva. temples. having drank the poison produoed at the 

churning of the ooean. The gods discomfited by the Daityas 
fled to Vishnu for succour, and he directed them to cast all 

‘There are temples to UgMna Mahirudra at Papoli in Wnpar and at 
Du nl in Bangor. Sec pages 280) 868, •* Muir, IV., 970. 
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manner of medicinal herbs into the ocean of milk and then taking 
the mountain M&ndara for a churning stick and the snake Vdsuki 
for the rope, churned the ocean for nectar. In the process, V&snki 
breathed forth a fiery poison, and the gods again distressed propi- 
tiated Siva, who swallowed up 1 the deadly poison as if it had been 
nectar.’ Hence he is called Nilakantho , Nilagriva , &c., and there are 
several temples to him as Nileswar. As lord of goblins, Bhutanes- 
war, he has a temple at Siri in Baraun and twe in Bordvau and as 
chief of the A suras, one at Gorang in Seti to the form Asures- 
war and one each to the forms Ekdsur and Taddsur. Bhfma is an 
old name of Rudra and there is a temple to Siva as Bhimeswar at 
Bbim Tdl. As Pindkeswar or Pinnath, the bearer of the bow 
Pindkin, Siva has a temple in Borardu. There are also temples to 
him as Siteswar and Rameswar, the latter of which is situated at 
the confluence of the Ramganga and Sarju rivers and also marks 
the scene of the apotheosis of Rama himself. There is a second 
R&meswar in Dehra Dun. There are two temples in Srinagar to 
Siva as Narmadeswar or i lord of the river Nerbudda.’ There is 
one large temple to him as Mrityunjaya* i the conqueror of death,’ 
at Jageswar, one at Dwara and one at Aserh in Kardkot. As 
Kalajit he has a temple at Kdndi and as Karmajit one at Pilu, 
both in Talli Kdlipb&t, and there is also a temple to his name at 
Ldkbamandal in Khat Bhondar of Jaunsdr which loeal tradition 
asserts was built by Sankara Achdrya. Both 8iva and Vishnu are 
invoked at the festival held for bathing at the Sahasradhdra pool near 
Dehra. The Bdgeswar establishment is also an old one and the story 
connected with it has already been told in the M&nasa-khanda. The 
temple is situated at the confluence of the Gomati and Sarju rivers 
in Patti Talla Katyfira. There are two great fairs held here, but as 
they have more of a commercial than a religious character, the 
will be noticed elsewhere. The legend regarding the Pdtdl Bhu- 
baneswar has also been told. The Pacheswar temple honours the 
junction of the Saiju and the Kdli and other less known temples, 
the praydgaa or junctions of every considerable rivulet in the 
Kumaon Himdlaya. * The temples at Cham’pdwat are undoubtedly 
of considerable antiquity and the remains there are well worthy of 
a visit. Again at Dwdra we have an immense number of temples 
scattered about in groups, most nf which awlinr in rains an^wrve 
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merely as straw-lofts for the villagers. Besides temples/ in many 
places conspicuous boulders and rocks are dedicated to Siva in his 
many forms, chiefly as lord of the Nagas and as identified with the 
village gods Goril, Cbatnu, &c. The worship of the more orthodox 
forms of Siva is conducted by Dasnami Gosiiins, chiefly of the Giri 
Puri, Bh&rati and S&raswati divisions. The NAgrdja and Bhairava 
temples are served by Jogis or Khasiyas. The great festivals in the 
former take place on the Shiurdtri and iu the latter at each sankrdnt 
and at the two harvests the important religious seasons of the 
non-Brdhmanical tribes. 


Vishnu : Badri n&th. 


As Ked&r is the principal and most sacrod of all the Saiva 
temples in the Himalaya, so Badari or Badri- 
n&th 1 claims the name of c paramasth&nf 
or * supreme place of pilgrimage/ for the Vaishnava sects. The 
story of Badari from the sacred books has been told elsewhere. 
The name itself is derived from the jujube-tree (Zizyphns Jvjuba\ 
which is thus referred to in the local legends : — When Sankara 
Acharya in his digvijaya travels visited the Mana valley, ho arrived 
at the N&rada-kund and found there fifty different idols lying in 
the waters. These he took out one by one and when all had been 
rescued a voice from heaven came saying : — “ These are the images 
for the Kaliyug : establish them here.” The Sv&rai accordingly 
placed them beneath a mighty tree which grew there and whose 
shade extended from Badrindth to Nandpraydg, a distance of forty 
kos, and hence the name Adi-badri given to the sacred jujube 
of the hermitage . 9 The place selected for the restoration of the 
worship of Vishnu was at the foot of the Gandhamddana peak, one 
of the boundaries of Meru. Close to it was the ashrama or her- 
mitage of Nar-N&r&yana , 8 and in course of time temples were built 
in honour of this and other manifestations of Vishnu. The entire 
tract in the neighbourhood is known as Vaishnava- Kshetra and 
contains several hot-springs in which Agni resides by permission of 
Vishnu. At Badari itself, besides the great temple sacred to Vishnu 
there are several smaller ones dedicated to Lakshmi, Mdta Murti 
and other Vaishnava forms and one to Mah&deo. V aishna va-Kshetra 

1 £ 1bo known as Blahdlapuri. 1 Explained elsewhere as intending 

& Infl SSP 1 °* Valstoava-kahetrs. • So called in remembrance of 

Kri#hM »* he ** tad ““ d 
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itself is subdivided into twelve subordinate kshetras or tracts called 
Tapfca-kund, Narada-kund, Brahm-kupAIi, Kurina-dhirn, Garnr-siln, 
NArada-sila, Markandoyn-siln, Var&hi-sila > Nursinh-sihi, Basu-dhara 
tirtha, SAtyapatha-kund and Trikon-kund, all of which have legends 
connected with them which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
Vishnu is present in Badrinath as Nar-sinha, ‘ the man-lion 
incarnation/ but is supposed not only to contain tho supreme spirit 
or NArayana himself, but also Arjun as Nara and tho i panch devta, y 
Nar-sinha, Variiha, Narada, Garura and Marka. Narad a was a 
celebrated sage and chief of the Rishis and in the Muhabhurata is 
their spokesman when detailing tho wonders they had witnessed 
whilst on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the Kumaou-Ilimalaya. 
His name frequently occurs in tho local legends in connection with 
sacred pools and bathing places and in the Blmgavata Bunina, ho 
is mentioned as one of the partial incarnations of Vishnu. Marka 
was a priest of tho A suras who with Sanda went over to the gods 
and enabled Vishnu and the Suras to defeat their adversaries . 1 
There are four other temples in connection with Badrinath and 
which together make up the Panch-badri, as tlio five temples erected 
by the five Pandavas to Siva make up the Panch-kedfir. They are 
called : — Yog-badri, Dhyan-badri, Briddh-badri and Adi-badri and 
together complete the circle of pilgrimage prescribed for all devout 
Hindus, whether Vaisbnavaa or Saivas, but preferentially for the 
former. Badrinath is a favourite name for NArAyana or Vishnu, 
and as the popular forms of Siva have replicas all over India, so 
this form of Vishnu will be found in every province where his 
worship prevails. There are four others of tho same name in Garh- 
wal and four in Kumaon . 8 At tho parent Badrinath, we have all 
the virtue of all observances at all other places of pilgrimage and 
according to the KedAr-khanda of tho Skanda PurAna, it possesses 
the Ganga which purifies from all sin : Ganesh the companion of 
Bhagwan and noticed hereafter as son of Siva and PArvati : Prah- 
IAd, the beloved disciple of Vishnu : Kuvera, the giver of riches 
to the three worlds : Narada, who ensures the fruit of all good 
works,and Garura andGhantakarn,of whom more hereafter. Brahma 
dwells at Brahm-kapAl, where the trdddha is performed for the 
repose of the manes of ancestors. It was here, also, that Vishnu 

* Muljr, IV., 155. * Salnana in Naydn \ Kurget in Suit; Dw*ra HAfc 

and Oaralr in Katyfir. 
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appeared to his followers in person, as the four-armed, crested and 
adorned with pearls and garlands and the faithful can yet see him 
tho p eak of Ndli-kantba, on the great Kumbh- day. 


on 


P&ndukeswar, so named in remembrance of tho austerities 
observed there by the Pfindavas, holds the 
Pandukeswar. temple of Yogbadri in which Vishnu is 

worshipped as Basdeo. We have seen that Basdeo Is tho name of 
the god worshipped in older times by the Kiratas, and that thero 
are grounds for agreeing with Lassen that he is one of the non- 
Brahmanical deities whose attributes were in later times transferred 
to Vishnu. The image of the god is here said to be of life-size 
made in part of gold and to have come down miraculously from tho 
heaven of Indra. There are throe other temples to Basdeo in Garh- 
wal at which the usual Vaishnava festivals are held. The temple 
of Dhyan-badri is at Urgam, whore also we have temples to Siva as 
Briddh Kedar and Kalpeswar, both very 
Dhyan badri. 0 |(] forms, whilst the name Urgam brings us 

back to the Uragas, a subordinate tribe of Nagas. The temple of 

Briddh Badri is at Animatii, which also marks 

Briddh-badri. , , 

the scene of the devout exercises of Gautama 

Bishi, when tho old man worn out by long and severe mortifications 

was visited by Vishnu himself. Here also lived Parvati as Aparna. 

In the Harivansa we have the following history of tho daughters of 

Ilim&chal which differs from the ordinary one in assigning to him 

Pam-khanda three daughters, among whom tho Ganga is 

not enumerated. Mena was the mind-born 

( manasi-kanya ) daughter of the Pitris whose personified energy 

was the M&tris to whom there is a temple in Badrinath. She boro 

to Him&chal threo daughters, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala* 

These three performing very great austerity, such as could not be 

accomplished by gods or D&navas, distressed (with alarm) both tho 

stationary and the moving worlds. Ekaparna (or * one leaf *) fed 

Bpon one leaf. Ekap&tala took only one Pdtala (Bignonia) for her 

ood. One (Aparna) took no sustenance, but her mother, distressed 

* rough maternal affection, forbade her, dissuading her with tho 

words 1 c V ma* (< O don’t). The beautiful goddess, performing 

ar uous austerities, having been thus addressed by her mother on that 

occasion, became known in the three worlds as Uma. ,r * Hence also 

99 
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Jyotirdliam. 


BhavUliya-badri. 


the name Parn-kbanda, which lias been changed in the local dialect 
to Pain-khanda as tho name for the monlane district, including the 
valleys of theDhauli and Sarasvati or Yishnuganga and the Vaishnava- 
kshetra. The word ‘ parni ,’ however, is a name of the Butea frondosa 
or common dhdk or pal&s which does not grow in these regions. 

In Jyotirdtam, * the dwelling of the Jyotir ling,’ and commonly 
known by the name Josbimath, there are 
several Vaishnava temples. The principal 
one is dedicated to the Nar Sinha incarnation of Yishnu and with 
it is connected the celebrated legend of the abandonment of Badri- 
n&th at some future time. It is said that one arm of this idol is 
year by year growing thinner, and that when it falls off, the base of 
tlitf hills at Vishnupray&g, on the way to Badriu&tli, will give way 
and close up the road to tho temple. To tho east of Joshimath is 
Tapuban, on the left bank of the Dhauli river, and here is the 
temple of Bhavishya Badri or tho Badri of the future to which the 
gods will go when Badrin&th is closed to his 
worshippers as was revealed to Agastya 
Muni by Vishnu himself. Tho management of this temple also is 
in the hands of the priests of Badrinath. At Joshimath there are 
also temples to Basdoo, Garura and Bhagwati. The temple of Ad- 
badri is at Subh&ni, 

The legend of the Nar-Sinh incarnation and Prahlad is related 
at groat length in tho Bh&gavata and Yishnu 
Pur&nas. 1 It is there told how Prahlad, son 
of Hiranyakasipu, notwithstanding the displeasure of his father who 
was sovereign of the universe, remained attached to the worship of 
Yishnu. Even when condemned to death, he taught his companions 
the praises of Vishnu and was by them encouraged to persevere. 
When called into the presence of his father, Prahldda still appealed 
to him “ from whom matter and soul originates, from whom all that 
moves or is unconscious proceeds, the adorable Yishnu.” On hear- 
ing this confession of faith, Hiranyakasipu exclaimed : “kill the 
wretch ; he is not fit to live who is a traitor to his friends, a burn- 
ing brand to his own race/’ On this the Daityas innumerable 
took up arms and threw themselves upon Prahl&d to destroy him. 
The prince calmly looked upon them and said : — “ Paityas, as 
1 Wilson’s, worki/Vl!,, M-w, 


Nar-Sinh. avatar. 
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truly as Vishnu is present in your weapons and in my body, so truly 
ehall those weapons fail to harm me.” And accordingly, although 
struck heavily and repeatedly by hundreds of Daityas, the prince 
felt not the least pain. The Nagas next tried to kill Pralildd, but 
were equally unsuccessful. Elephants were then brought forward 
and poison, but this last recoiled upon those who used it and 
destroyed them. Prahlad was then flung down from the battlements 
of a lofty fort and escaped unhurt. Ho also defeated the wiles of 
Sambara, priest of the Asuras, and every other influence brought 
to bear upon him, steadfast in his love for Hari, the undecaying 
and imperishable. In reward he was mado one with Vishnu,, but 
even then failed not to hymn Puruahottama. 1 Hiranyakasipu 
then asked his son 1 H if Vishnu be everywhere why is ho not visi- 
ble in this pillar,” whereon \n&hnu enraged beyond all restraint 
burst forth from the pillar in the hall where the people were seated 
and in a form not wholly man nor wholly lion fought with the 
Daityaking Hiranyakasipu and tore him to pieces. On the death of 
his father, Prahldd became sovereign of the Daityas and was blessed 
with numerous descendants. At the expiration of his authority, 
lie was freed from the consequences of mortal merit or demerit and 
obtained, through meditation on the deity, final exemption from 
existence.” He is now honored by all Vaishnavas, as the “ premi 
bliakt the beloved disciple of Bhagwdn. This legend clearly 
refers to the opposition shown to the introduction of the worship of 
Vishnu amongst the non-Brdhmanical tribes. There are ten temples 
to tho form Nara-Sinha in Garhwdl and one at Almorain Kumaon. 


Some century and a half ago the worship of Vishnu at Badrindth 
was conducted by Ddndi Paramahansa fakirs from the Dakhin, but 
these gave way to Dakhini Brahmans of tho Lanbdri caste from Kirat 
Malwdr. There are always three or four aspirants for tho office 
of Rawal, as the chief priest is called, in attendance, one of whom 
usually takes the duty at Badrindth whilst the remainder reside at 
Joshim&th. The service at Badrindth takes place from Baisdkh to 
Karttik. Brahmans from Deopraydg offioiate at the Tapta-kund ; 
Kotiydl, Ddndi and Hatwdl Brahmans at Brahm-Kapdl ; Dimri 
Brahmans at the temple of Lakshmi Devi and at the temple to Siva, 
Mdliya Brahmans of Tang&ni. The attendant- priests at Yog'-badri 


A n ?*her name °| yuimu and like Bisdeo probably .borrowed 
s**Qrue«od of the moontalu tribes; nee Muir, IV. t S87* 
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are Bhats from the Dakhin; at Dhy&n-badri are Dimris and at 
Briddh-badri and Ad-badri are Dakhinis. 1 As a rule, Bair&gis 
serve the other Yaishnava shrines in Garhw&l and Kumaon. 

Amongst the minor Yaishnava temples in Garhw&l Triyugi 
Other Yaishnava tcm- N&r&yan is the most celebrated. The tem- 
pie is sitnated in the valley of the Jalmal, an 
affluent of the Mandakini, in Patti Maikhanda of Garhw&l and marks 
the sceno of the wedding of Mah&deo with P&rvati, the daughter 
of Himachal. There came Agni all radiant and Yishnu and the 
latter god left a portion of himself behind. There aro hot springs 
here and four pools, Baitarani, &c., in which the pilgrims bathe. 
One of these pools is said to be full of snakes of a yellow colour 
which come out on the Nagpanchami to bo worshipped. From its 
position on the pilgrim road from the Bh&girathi to the Mandakini 
there is always a fair attendance of worshippers during the season. 
There is a temple to the same form at B&geswar in Kumaon. At 
Chandrapnri in Patti Talli K&liphat there is a temple dedicated to 
Vishnu as Murli Manohar, built by one Chandramani, Dangwal,of tho 
family of the hereditary purohits of the Rajas of Garhw&l and who 
also gave his name to the place. Another temple to the same form of 
Vishnu exists at Gul&bkoti on the Alaknanda and was founded by 
Gul&b Singh, R&otela. There are other temples to this form at 
Bidyakoti and Dewalgarh. To tho form Lakshmi- N&r&yan, there 
are fifteen temples in Garhw&l and throe in Kumaon ; to N&r&yan 
there are seventeen temples in Garhw&l and three in Kumaon. 
There are also tomples to Mai N&r&yan in Pangaraun ; to Satya 
N&r&yan, at M&nil in N&yan and to N&r&yan Dyal, at Karkofca in 
Balam. The principal temples to Lakshmi-N&r&yan are in Sri- 
nagar itself ; the one known as Sankara Math was built by 
Sankara Dobh&l in 1785 A.D. A Dobh&l Brahman named Siva- 
nandi built the temple to N&r&yan at Sivanandi. There are 
old temples, also to this form, at Semli in Pindarp&r, Ad-badri 
in Bill Ch&ndpur, N&r&yanbagr and Nandpray&g. There are 

1 The following temples not Included in tho Panch-hadrt are managed by 
the Badrin&th establishment *. Nar&yan at Nandpray&g * and Malth&na, served 
by Satl Brahmans N&r&yan at Hat in N&gpur, served by Hatw&i Brahmans i »«- 
rayan at N&r&yanbagr, served by Bair&gis ; Vishnu at Vishnupray&g, 

Bair&gtsi Bdtdcoand Gar dr at Joshlmath and Nar-8lnh at D&dml, served^ by 
DakhiiU priests and Nar*8inh at P&khi Bharw&rl, served by Dinirls. In Knmawj 
®** r igfrh at G<urlWMr ^l* ** Rw&rals oonnegM with th* Gaw 
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temples to BAma 'at GiwAr, Srinagar and Kothar in Lohba and to 
BAmapAduk at Almora, Uliyagaon in BorArau and RAmjani in Ude- 
pnr : to Beni MAdhava in BAgeswar and to Gol Gobind in GarliwAl. 
The temple at Bamjani is supposed to mark the Bite of BAmA’s her- 
mitage : hence the name Banas applied to the forest in the neighbour- 
hood from * ban-ids ,’ residing in a forest. The temple at MAsi in 
GiwAr stands on the site of a much older building as the remains 
still found there testify. There is no great Yaishnara establish- 
ment in Kumaon, the tempieB to Baghunath and Siddh Nar Sinha 
at Almora existing only from the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment from ChampAwat to Almora about three hundred years ago. 
The Yaishnava temples at BAgeswar appear to be of considerable 
age, but now are of but very local importance. DwAra which owes 
its name to its being the representative in the HimAlaya of DwAraka, 
so celebrated in the history of the Paudavas, has several Vaishnava 
temples, chief of which is BadrinAth, an offshoot of the great 
establishment * 


Sanjaya, the charioteer of DhritarAshtra, explains, in the Maha- 

„ . , bhArata, several of the names of Vishnu. 

Names of Vishnu.' 

“ From his greatness ( vrihatndt ) ho is called 
Vislinu. From his silence (maundt), contemplation and abstraction 
do thou know him to be M&dhava. From his possessing the nature 
of all principles, he is Madhuhan and Madhusudana. The word 
‘ krishi' denotes ‘ earth 9 and * n&' denotes * cessation 9 ; Vishnu from 
containing tbe nature of these things is Krishna, the Sattvata. * * 
Inasmuch as he does not fall from or fail in existence ( sattva ), there- 
fore from his existence he is S&ttvata and from his excellence 
(arshabhat) Vrishabhekshana.” As he has no mortal parent he is 
Aja (unborn) and from self-restraint (dama) ho is Damodara. From 
the joy (harsha) he gives to those over whom he rales he is called 
Hrishikesha. From his moving over the waters (ndrdndm) he is 
called N&j&yana 1 $ from filling (pt irandt) and abiding (sadandt) he 
is known as Purushottama.” Krishna elsewhere calls himself 
Dharmaja from his having been born as a part of Dharma and 
Munjakeshavat, or he who has hair like the mtiry grass from the 
colour his hair became when attacked by the fiery trident of JEtudra, 
H© is also called Hari, Vaikuntha, Priahnigarbha, Suohisravas 
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Ghrituclii, Hansa, and he whose sign is Tarkshya (Garura). In one 
place full one thousand names of Vishnu are quoted and the names 
of Siva, Agni, Brahma and the other gods included amongst them 
as he is the other gods who are only parts of Vishnu through whom 
they live and move and have their being. 

We shall now turn to the forms of Sakti worshipped in the 
Kumaon-Him&laya and have to assign the 
first place to the Sakti of Siva, retaining the 
separation of the forms of Siva into those which follow Agni and 
those derived from Rudra, though doubtfully correct in fact. Still 
as in the male form there are three characters, so in the female form 
we may refer Nanda, Uma, Ambika, Parvati, Haimavati, &c., to the 
consort of Rudra and Durga, Jvala, &c., to the consort of Agni and 
Kali, Cliandi, Chandika, &c., to Nirriti, the goddess of all evil and 
representative of the consort of Siva as 1 lord of daemons.* 


Saktis of the Himalaya. 


Uma is one of the earliest names of the consort of Siva, and 
in the first text in which the name occurs, 
the Talavak&ra or Kena Upanishad , 1 she is 
called Uma Haimavati. The other gods wished to assurno the 
majesty by which Brahma had been victorious for them over tho 
Asuras, so he manifested himself in a delusive shape to them and 
they knew him not. Agni, Vftyu and Indra were deputed to 
examine whether “ this being was worthy of adoration.” Brahma 
simply placed a blade of grass on the ground which Agni tried 
to burn and V&yu tried to blow away, but neither of them was 
successful. Indra then met Uma, the daughter of Himavat, in the 
ether and asked her whether the form was worthy of adoration, and 
she distinctly declared that the being was Bralima, so that it was 
through Uma that even Indra knew Brahma. According to Sankara 
Ach&rya, who wrote a commentary on this Upanishad, it was Uma 
in the form of ‘Vidya’ or * knowledge* that appeared to Indra, 
and according to S&yana: — “ Since Gauri, the daughter of Himavat, 
is the impersonation of divine knowledge, the word * Uma,* which 
denotes Gauri, indicates divine knowledge.** Hence in the Talava- 
kara Upanishad the impersonation of divine^ knowledge is intro* 
duced in these words z— u Ho said to’ the very resplendent Uma 

1 Boer** translation published by As, Soc. Cal*, page 63, with Weber’s note 
also quoted in Muir, IV.. 430. 
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Haimavati, tbo supreme spirit who is the object of this divine 
kn owledge from his existing together with Uma (Sa+uma) is 
called Soma.” From these considerations a connection between 
TJma as ‘divine knowledge’ and Saras wati, ‘ the divine word', might 
be' supposed and even etymologically with the sacred omnific word 
* om, ’ but Weber points out that there are other characteristics 
which place the original signification of Uma in quite another light. 
Why is she called Haimavati ? In another place wo have seen 1 
' from an old text that the northern country in which Badari is 
expressly named was celebrated for the purity of its speech and 
that students travelled thither for study and on their return enjoyed 
great consideration on this account. Weber goes on to say that— 

“It would hare been quite natural if this state of things had not been 
confined to language, but had become extended to speculation also, and if tbo 
knowledge of the one, eternal Brahma, had been sooner attained in the peaceful 
valleys of the Himalaya than was possible for men living in Madliyad^sa, where 
their minds were more occupied with the practical concerns of life. Such a 
view of Uma Haimavati appears to me, however, to be very hazardous. For, 
not to say that in our explanations of the ancient Indian deities we act wisely 
when we attach greater importance to the physical than to the speculative 
element— we are by no means certain that Uma actually does siguify divine 
knowledge ( brahma vidya) ; and, moreover, her subsequent position as Kudra’s 
wife and so Siva’s would thus he quite inexplicable. Now there is among the 
epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz., Parvati, which would lead us in 
interpreting the word Haimavati to place the emphasis not in the Haimavat, but 
upon the mountain (parva to), and with this I might connect the epithets of Rudra 
which we have learned from the Satarudriya Girisa, &c , in which we recognise 
the germ of the conception of Siva’s dwelling in Kailasa. He is the tempest 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly called P&rvati 
Haimavati ; * the mountaineer,’ ‘ the daughter of Jlimavat.’ At the same time 
It Is not clear what we have to understand by his wife, and further she is, per- 
haps, originally not his wife, hut his sister, for Uma and Ambika are at a later 
period evidently identical and Ambika is Rudra’s sister. Besides this identifi- 
cation of Uma with Ambika leads to a new etymology of the former. For as 
Ambika ‘ mother * appears to be merely an euphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it appears that we 
must derive Uma from the roq| ‘ u' « av’ ‘to protect;' It is true that a final 
vowel before *ma’ commonly takes i yuna t or is lengthened, but the words * sima* 
and ‘ Aims* shew that this is not necessary, and the name of Rama is perhaps 
(unless we derive it from ‘ ram 9 ) a perfectly analogous formation. It certainly 
remains a mystery how w^ are to conceive the cruel wife of Rudra coming for- 
ward here in the Rena Upaniahad as the mediatrix between the supreme Brahmfi 
•ad Iudra, for In that supposition this Upaniahad would have to be referred to a 

> * Jfoges 279**99% :■*£ . 
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period when her husband, Ruilra, was regardod as the highest god, the Isvara, 
and thus also as Brahma, it would belong to the period of some Saiva sect. 
But since this remains questionable and improbable, we must first of all hold to 
the view that the conception entertained by the commentators of Uma as repre- 
senting ‘divine knowledge 9 rests solely upon this passage of the Kena Upanishal, 
unless indeed the original identity of Uma with Saras rati, which in a previous 
note was regarded as possible, is here again visible.” 

The principal temple to Uma is that in Karnprayag at the 
junction of the Pindar and Alaknanda which is locally said to 
have been rebuilt by Sankara Acharya, the commentator on tlio 
passages above quoted. 

It is, however, as Narnia that the Iiudra form of the Sakti is 
Nand ^ most popular in the Kumaon Himalaya, 

where she is worthily represented by the 
lofty peak of Nandi Devi, the highest in the province. Here she is 
one with Purvati, the daughter of Himachal, and has many temples 
devoted to her exclusive worship. Those at Kriir in Malli Dasoli 
and at Nanora and Hindoli in parganah Talli Dasoli are specially 
celebrated amongst the Garhwalis, who further give the name 
Nandakini to the river which flows from the three-peaked Trisul, 
the companion of Nandi Devi, and the name Nandak to the tract 
near its source. Kriir is situated on the Bhadra-gadh, near the 
Mah&deo pool, on the right bank of the Nandakini and Hindoli 
lower down in the same valley. Both these temples are favourite 
places of worship with the Parbatiyas, as the people of Chandpur, 
Lohba, Nagpur, and the northern pattis are called by the inhabit- 
ants of lower Garhwal. There are other well-known temples to 
this goddess at Semli Ming, and Talli Dhura in the Pindar Pattis 
at Nauti in Taili Chandpur and at Gair in Lohba. The worship- 
pers at all of them unite to celebrate the marriage of Siva and 
P&rvati on the nanddshtami. A procession is formed at Nauti 
which accompanied by the goddess in her palanquin (doli) pro- 
ceeds to the Baiduni-kund at the foot of the Trisul peak, where 
she is worshipped with groat reverence and rejoicing. A great 
festival, also, takes place every twelfth year, when accompanied 
by her attendant Latu, who also has a temple at Nauli in parganah 
Dasauli, the goddess is carried into the snows as far as the people 
can go beyond the Baiduni-kund and there worshipped in 
form of two great stones (siia) glittering with mica and strongly 
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reflecting the rays of the sun. The local legend says that 
<m these great occasions, a four-horned goat is invariably born 
in parganah Chandpur and dedicated to the goddess, accompanies 
the pilgrims. When unloosed on the mountain, the sacred goat 
suddenly disappears and as suddenly returns without its head and 
thus furnishes consecrated food for the party. Milk, too, is offered 
to the goddess and then partaken of by her worshippers; whilst 
on the great mountain, no one is allowed to cook food, gather 
grass, cut wood or sing aloud, as ah these acts are said to cause a 
heavy fall of snow or to bring some calamity on the party. There 
are temples to Nan da at Almora, at Rauchula in Katyur and at 
Bhagar in Malla Danpur, in Kumaun. Another popular local name 
for Nanda. amongst the lower classes is Upharni (u-parni), under 
which name she is represented at Nauti and elsewhere where no 
temples are erected to her beyond a heap of stones on a peak. At 
Nauti she has a regular establishment of priests, called from the 
place Nautyais and who wore, in former times, the favourite purohits 
of some of the petty Rajas of Garhwal. There is a local U pap unin a 
devoted to the worship of Nanda and a description of the places 
sacred to her in the Kuinaum Himalaya ~*.ich T regret that I 
have been unable to procure. 


Siiyana explains Ainbika as one with Parvati and that her body 

. ^ . is designated by the word L T ina to Uma’s 

Ambika, Gaurl, &c. , _ * v ^ .. 

husband (Siva). In the earlior literature, 

she is the sister and subsequently tho wife of Uudra . 1 In tlio 
Tiuttiriya-Brahmana it is said : — ■“ This is thy portion, Rudra, with 
thy sister Ambika.” According to tho commentator, Ambika repre- 
sents autumn which kills by producing disease. She is occasionally 
mentioned in Hindu fiction 2 and lias a temple at Almora and her 
oonsort one as Ambikcswar at Tnkula in Malla Syfinara. Because 
Siva has a share with her, a female (stri), in tho sacrifice, he is 
callefl Tryambaka 3 ( i.e Stryambaka). Uma as Gauri has well- 
known temples at Dewalgarh, Tapuban and Gaurigaon (in Patti 
Maikhanda). Sho is here no more than another form of Nanda or 
Parvati, though more inclined to the terrible than to the milder form 
of Rudra’s Sakti. Amongst the doubtful forms, reference may be 

. 1 Mulr * 321 » ***- * Wilson, III., 86\ 8 Nfisik is popularly 

•oQwa a. Tryambak Nftsik, from the temple of TryambakanSth close by. 

100 
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made to Mallika who has temples at GnithAna in Mahar and 
in Bor&rau and who is represented as the consort of MallikArjun 
of Askot and Pusliti, 1 one of the older names of the Sakti who has 
a great temple to her honour in the Jageswar grant* 

The original idea of Durga makes her belong to the Agni form 
^ of Siva, for we find her addressed in tho 

Taittiriya Ar any aka as she “ who is of tho 
colour of fire, daughter of the sun/’ and Weber connects her name 
with the fire itself which delivers from all difficulties {durga) and 
becomes a protecting fortress {durga). He writes If at a later 
time, Durga decidedly appears to have taken tho place of tho evil 
goddess Nirriti, this is no proof that it was so from the beginning, 
but only shows that tho original signification had been lost : which 
is in so far quite natural as tho consort of Siva bore a terrific form 
both from her connection with Rudra and also with Agni.” Here 
she is, however, one of tho forms to which bloody sacrifices aro 
mado and evidently the representative of the daemon Sakti. In tho 
hymn to Durga by Arjuna already noticed, 8 sho is addressed thus 
“Reverence be to thee, Siddhasenani (loader of the Siddhas), tho 
noble, the dweller on Mandara, KumAri, KAli, KapAli, Kapila, 
KrishnapingalA. Reverence to thee, BhadrakAli ; reverence to thee, 
Mahakali ; reverence to thee, Chanda, Chandi ; reverence to thee, 
TArini, Yaravarnini, fortunate KAtyAyini, KarAIi, Vijaya, Jaya 
who bearest a peacock’s tail for thy banner, adorned with various 
jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shield, younger 
sister of the chief of cowherds (Krishna), eldest, born in the family 
of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisha’s blood, Kau* 
siki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolkmouthed ; rever* 
ence to thee, thou delighter in battle, 0 Uma SAkambhari, thou , 
white one {sveta), thou black one (krisfma), destroyer of Kaitabha, &o” 
Here we have evidence of tho complex origin of her worship and 
an attempt by the Vaishnavas to graft her on to their system. In tho 
Hari-vansa, it is related how Vishnu descended to PAtAIa and per* 
suaded Nidra K&larupini 5 to be horn as the ninth child of Yasoda 
when he was born as Krishna in order to defeat the designs of 
Kansa. Hence the Yaishuava epithets in the hymn connecting her 
with Krishna and her worship at Srinagar (Kotiya) as Kans* 

1 • Fatness.” 1 Muir, IV., 432. • < Sleep ia the fopnot 
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ttiardini . 1 In the same work she is called the sister of Yama, the gop 
of death, and was perhaps his Sakti also as he was a form of Agni, 
older than Siva. She is also said to be worshipped by the savage 
tribes of Savaras, Varvaras and Puliudas, to be fond of wine and 
flesh and one with Sura-devi, the goddess of wine. In the M&r- 
kandeya Purina she is Mah&maya (* the great illusion’) and Yoga- 
nidra (* the sleep of meditation’) who saved Brahma when about 
to be destroyed by the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, so that Brahma 
says : — “ Since thou hast caused Vishnu and me (Brahma) and. 
Isana (Siva) to become incorporate, who has the power to praiso 
thee?” Thus, in the later works, she has been raised to the highest 
place in the pantheon. As Dtirga, she has temples at Phegu in 
K&liph&t, l)euthan in Bichhla Nagpur, Bhawan in Talla Udepur, 
Dunagiri, Dhurkad&nda in Salam and Khola in Lakhanpur. 


Mkhishamardini. 


In the extract from Arj una’s hymn given in the preceding 
paragraph, Durga is said to he “ delight- 
ing always in Mahisha’s blood” and hence 
her n^me Mahishamardini or i crusher of Mahisha.’ There are 
temples to this form at Trivugi Jakh in Patti Talli Kdliphat and 
at Srinagar and Dewalgarh in southern GarhwdL She is also 
called Mahisha-ghni or ( slayer of Mahisha,’ Mahisha-mathani and 
Mahisha-sudani. The Asura Mahisha was a demon with a buffalo’s 
head who fought against the gods and was defeated by Durga. 
He gave his name to the province of Mysore (Mahisur, Mahisha- 
asura) which would indicate a southern origin for the legend, but 
the local etymologists also derive the name of the Patti Maikhanda 
in which the temple of Triyugi-J&kh is situated from the same 
source and say that the contest took place there. In the P&dma 
Pur&na, Kshemankari Devi, another form of Durga, is wooed by 
Mahishfisura who attempts to carry her off by force and is slain . 9 
There is a temple to the same goddess at Kfilbangwfira or Kali- 
kasthan close to Triyugi-Jakh which marks the scene of her victory 
kaktatfja. over ^ a ^y a Raktavija. The local legend 

relates how this enemy of all that was good 
interrupted the worship of Indra and the other gods who appealed 


1 * Crasher of irons.’ *For an illustration of the combat, see As. Res* 

▼Hi* 76} also Wilson, III., 29 s the local dialect makes the name Mahikh, Like 
Ulcha from Usha. The goddess is represented as of a yellow colour with six 
or ten arms and seated on a lion. 
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to the consort of Siva for aid. She attacked the demon with the 
Sbdstras, but such was their inherent virtue and so great was the 
power of the demon that from every drop of his blood that was 
shed a fresh army of Daityas arose. The combat was prolonged on 
this account, but in the end the goddess was victorious and the earth 
was relieved of its burden and the gods of their remorseless enemy. 
In remembrance of this victory, the gods erected a temple to their 
deliverer and established her worship. For many years this was a 
favourite place of pilgrimage until the unbelievers came who, iii 
their turn, fell before the word of might spoken by Sankara 
Acharya. He rebuilt the temple and again proclaimed the worship 
of the goddess and her band of Joginis 1 and placed tlio servico of 
the temple on the Kedarnath establishment. 

As Tripura-su ndar i or * ornament of Tripura/ Durga has tem- 
ples at Almora and Burning in Patti Baraun. 

Tripura sundari. Tripura-bhuiravi or Tripura simply is her 

name as consort of Siva, who is Tripura-daha, ‘ the destroyer of 
Tripura/ Tripura here represents the three mrial cities^of the 
Asuras,one of iron, one of silver, and one of gold, which India with • 
all his weapons could not destroy. In the Mahubharatu,* Yuddhish- 
thira tells Krishna how Rudra destroyed the three cities with a 
three-jointed barbed arrow of which Vishnu was the shaft ; Agni, 
the barb; Yarn a, the feather ; tire Yedas, the bow and the sacred 
text ( gdyatri ), the bow-string. Another of the Agni forms is Dipa, 
under which name the Sakti of Siva is worshipped on the Dlian- 
syali peak in Patti Khutli, on the Tilkani peak in Patti Sabali, at 
Gawdni in Patti Kimgadigar and at Khadalgaon in Chaundkot 
in Kumaon. As Jwalpa from jvdla , ‘a flame/ she is one with 
the great form Jwala-mukhi and has temples at Jwalpa-sera in 
Kapholsyun and at Jalai in Kaliphdt. Durga is called Bhnunari 
because she took the form of a bee when contending with Mahisha, 
and under this name there is a temple largely endowed at 
chula Kot in Katydr. As Jaya (victory) under the form Jayakari, 
shc Yw^s a temple at Sail&chal in Bel and as Jayanti she is wor- 
shipped^ Jayatkot in Bor&rau. It is told in the Matsya-Purdna 

1 Thes)e Joglnis are said to wander about the country causing disease to the 
people and' blight to their crops, If tho oblations nt the temple are of little 
or the worship of their mistress is neglected. They live amongst the bouwe" 
near the temple, whilst the goddess is represented by a simple mass shining 
mi/ja, / * Mnir. IV,, 209 1 Tripura represents the modern Tipperon* 
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how Indra endeavoured to distract the attention of Sukra,tlie chief 
of the Asuras who was engaged in great austerities for the purpose 
of propitiating Siva. With this object in view, Jayanti, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Indra, was sent to tempt the sage, and Sukra over- 
-come by her blandishments lived with her for ten years invisible 
to every one. Then the gods, in the absense of the Asura leader, 
sent Vrihaspati to assume his form and were thus able to defeat 
their enemies. As Akasabhajini, the Sakti of Siva has a templo 
at Mar in Saun, and this form may probably be connected with the - 
Bauddha form 1 Akdsayogini of the Swabhuvika system of Nepdl, 
° which resembles the Yoginisand Yakshinis of the Tan trika system 
in their terrific forms and malignant dispositions.” 

To the Nirriti form of the Saiva Sakti as K&li, there are numer- 
ous temples in Kumaon and Garhwdl 
Kdli 1 

without including those in which she is 

Worshipped simply as Devi, “ the goddess par excellence” in con- 
junction with Bhairava. As Bhadra Kali she has a temple at 
Bhadoi in Kamsy&r; as Dhaula Kali, at Naini in Lakhanpur and 
as Mahd Kali, at DevipurLin Kota and at Damn, So popular is 
lier worship that wherever a great miracle-working image of this 
goddess appears, she is carried under the local name to other places, 
so we have the Kot Kangra Devi set up in a dozen villages remote 
from the original temple, but bearing the same name. These local 
names are very common in Kumaon : thus there are a dozen tem- 
ples to the Calcutta Kdli in Kumaon, chief of which is the Purna- 
giri temple near Barmdeo in Tallades. Here on a peak above the 
Kali river, there is a group of temples in her honour supported by 
a large establishment which derives its income from the temple 
lands and the offerings made by visitors during the season of pil- 
grimage which lasts from November to April. The next in impor- 
tance is the temple at Hdt in Gangoli where the goddess is wor- 
shipped as Mah&k&li and is served by Rauli Brahmans. In Askot 
she is worshipped on the banks of the river, where a fair is held on 
the fourteenth of the light half of Pfis. Here there is a holy well 
used for divination as to the prospects of the harvest. If the 
spring, in a given time, fills the brass vessel in which the water is 
caught, to the brim, then there will be a good season, if only 

V Wilson, II*, si. 
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half full, scarcity may be expected, and if only a little Water dotties* 
then a drought may be looked for. Every third year, the local 
magnate, the Raj bar, proceeds with great pomp and circumstance 
to worship the goddess. As Ulka, the flame or demon-faced god- 
dess, she has temples at Naula and Chaun in Patti Nay&n at 
Thapaliya in Chhakh&ta and at Almora. At the last-named place, 
an assembly is held in her honour on the tenth of Asoj naurdtri 
and the town is illuminated from the 13th to the 15th of K&rttik. 
Riotous living, debauchery and gambling seem to be the character* 
istics of the worship of this form of the goddess and the observances 
at this season at Almora form no exception to the rule. As Ugra 
or Ugy&ri, ‘the tenible goddess/ she has a temple at Dhudiya in 
Giwar and as Sy&ma, 4 the dark/ one in Ucliyfir. Vrinda, to which a 
temple is dedicated and endowed in Tikhon, is one with the goddess 
who gives her name to Vrinda vana or Bindraban in Mathura. She 
is a daughter of Kedara and is also made one with Rad ha, the mistress 
of Krishna, in the Brahma - Vaicartta Pur&na, a curious blending of 
the teaching of the two sects. In the Padma Purana 1 it is related how 
Vishnu was fascinated with the beauty of Vrinda, wife of Jalandhara, 
and to redeem him from her enthralment, the gods had recourse to 
Lakshmi, Swadha and Gauri, the three Saktis: hence the mixed 
character of the legend. Yakshani at Almora is a somewhat doubt* 
ful form, as is also Naini to which there are temples at Kaulag 
in Katydr, Bajwai and Sankot in Pindarwfir and Naini Tdl. Lalita 
Devi has a temple at Nala K&li in Kuliphat and receives animal 
sacrifices and Bliirafi. has one at Airi-ka-tanda in S&lam. 


Chdmunda and Chandika represent Kdli in her most terrible 

^ forms. The first has temples at Biraun in 

Ch&mimda, Chandika. ^ x T / 

Kdliphat, at Dungar in Bichlila N&gpur 

and at Khera in Patti Udepur, The Mundan-deota is also one of 

her forms and she owes her name to her having sprung from the 

forehead of Durga in order to destroy the Daityas Chanda an$ 

Munda. Having slain the demons she brought their heads to 

Durga, who told her that having slain Chanda and Munda, she 

should, henceforth, be known on earth as Chdmunda. She is 

termed K&li from her black colour and Kar&li from her hideous 

face, but the latter name is not used in Kumaun. In the MdlcUi 

1 Wilson, m. # 68, 115. 
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and Mddhava, her place of worship is near the public cemetery 1 
ftnd she is thus addressed by her priest Aghoraghanta : — 

“ Hail 1 hail ! Chamunda, mighty goddess, hail ! 

I glorify thy sport, when in the dance 1 
That fills the court of Siva with delight, 

Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe ; 

# # * # # 

From the torn orb, 

The trickling nectar falls, and every Bkull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Attendant spirits tremble and applaud ; 

The mountain falls before the powerful arms, 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands. 

While from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames. 

Aa rolls thy awful head, ' 

The lowering eye that glows amidst thy brow 

A fiery circle designates, that wraps 

The spheres within its terrible circumference : 

Whilst by the banner on thy dreadful staff, 

High waved, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 

The three-eyed God exults in the embrace 

Of his fair spouse, as Gauri sinks appalled 

By the distracting cries of countless fiends 

Who shout thy praise. Oh, may such dance afford 

Whate’er we need, — whate’er may yield ua happiness.” 

According to some Ch&munda sprang from P&rvati and others say 
that the mild portion of Parvati issued from her side, leaving the 
wrathful portion whence arose K&li, Syama, Durga, Chamunda and 
all the dark forms. 


Chandika or Chandi has nine temples in Garhw&l and two 
Chandika, * n *^ uma011 * at Kamaltiya Gangoli and at 

Jageswar. She is also worshipped as Anjani 
J)evi at Nfldh&ra in Dehra Diin where there is a temple built by 
Ifaja Gul&b Singh of Jammu. She differs in no respect from 
Amunda and has the usual decoration of a necklace of skulls and 
the crescent-moon on her forehead.^ The moon being chosen, 
doubtless, as the reservoir of the essence of immortality (amrita) 
and the source of light for those who seek for incantations and 

< From Wilson's translation, Works, XII., 58# f The daaoe which Siva 

instituted for the amusement of his court in which Nandi was the musician and 
wmesfca with bis elephunfe bead sod Bdrttikeya mounted on s peacock took port. 
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spells. The Chandi PdtJia or Durga-mahatmya of the Mdrkandeya - 
Purfina is read at the great festival held in her honor and so. well 

known tis the Durga Puja, 1 This is the form of Durga referred 

to in the Harivansa as an object of worship to the barbarous 

Savaras. In several of the stories recorded in the Vrihat-leatha 

she is described as pleased with human sacrifices, and, in one, these 
Savaras 2 are represented as about to offer a child to the goddess. 
In most of these legends she is alluded to as the deity of barbarous 
forest and mountain tribes and as unacceptable to the more 
orthodox. She is usually worshipped on every sanhrdnt . 


Si tala. 


Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, has temples at Almora, Srina- 
gar, Jageswar, Nati in Bel, Dola in Mahar, 
at the Siyal Do (Sitala Devi) tank in 
Dwtira and at Ajpur in Dehra Dun. She is represented as a 
woman dressed in yellow, with an infant in her arms and is one 
with the H&riti of the Bauddha system in Nepal. In most places 
the officiating priests belong to the Chamar or currier caste who 
go through a rude form of Sakti ceremonial. The offerings are 
red-powder, rice, flowers, sweetmeats and coin. Amongst the 

female forms bearing local names Hariyali 
Local forms. _ . , . . . 

at Jasoli in Patti Duanpur in Uarhwal is 

most prominent. One image of the goddess is on the peak above 
Jasoli and the other in the temple near the village. The first 
is said to have fallen from heaven and is the object of an annual 
assembly held on the first day of the light half of Karttik, 
when the Jasoli image also is brought in a doli to do honour 
to the feast. The power of the goddess there is shown by her 
favour towards her worshippers in enabling them to pass up 
the mountain by a most difficult path without trouble, in pro- 
jecting them from the tigers which abound in the neighbouring 
forests, and in supplying them with water which in appearance 
should only suffice for one person, but miraculously serves the wanta* 
' of thousands. The worship of the goddess in Jasoli itself continues 
all the year round. The temples at Siloti and Khairola in Chhakhdta 
are dedicated to Cbandraghanta, one of the nine names of Durga. 
Whatever special legends attached to Akhiltdrini at Khilpati* 
* Wilson, IIL f 265, 363 : H. # 143, 165. • gfon-Pralmumicftl tribes ol 
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KhititiM at H&t, Uparde at Amel in Kosiyan, Santaura neat the 
Confluence of the Tons and Jumna, and Kam&dki at Naugaon in 
Maud&rsyiin are now forgotten and the name alone survives as 4 
form of Kilt or 1 Devi. 

The SAktis of eight of the deities ate known also collectively as 
M&tris, - and in this form have a temple dedicated to them at 
Badrin&th. The following extract from the Devimahdtmya of the 
Markand eya-purdna? describes the assent* 
The htt «. bling of the M&tris to Combat the demons - 

“The energy of bach god, exactly like him, With the same form, the 
same decoration, and the same vehicle came to fight against the 
demons. The Sakti Of Brahma, girt with a white cord and beard- 
ing a hollow gourd-, arrived On a car yoked with swans : her title is 
Brahm&ni. MAheswari Came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident 
With a vast serpent for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Kaum&ri 
bearing a lance in her hand, and riding on a peacock, being Am* 
bika in the form of Karttikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Diti. The Sakti named Vaishnavi also arrived sitting on an 
eagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow and a sword in 
her several hands; The energy of Hari who assumed the un- 
rivalled fond of the holy boar, likewise came there assuming thO 
body of VArAki. NArasinhi too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of Nar Sinha with an erect mahe reaching 
to the host of stars. Aindri came bearing the thunderbolt in her 
hand and riding on the king of elephants (AirAvati) and in every 
respect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, camd the dreadful 
energy named Chandika who sprung from the body of Devi, horrible 
howling like a hundred jackals : she surnanied AparAjita, the unco li- 
quored goddess, thus addressed IsAna whose head is encircled with 
his dusky braided locks. Thus did the wrathful host of MAtris slay*""' 
the demons.’* Some authorities omit Chandika and insert K&u- 
the energy of Kuvera, the deformed god of wealth. Neither 
Brahmani nor MAheswari have separate temples in these districts. 
Kaum&ri as Ambika has already been noticed. Yaishnavi has a 
temple at Naikrini in Seti and is one with N&rAyani, who has A 

1 The following names alio occur r — Harnanda, Nagrffcopl Id Dhanpur, Uphri. 
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temple at Siloti in ChhokhAta. VArAhi has a celebrated temple 
at Devi Bhiira and another at Basan in Patti SAlam. NAra-sinhi 
has a temple near Aimora, endowed by Debi Chand. Aindri is 
unknown and Chandika or ChAmunda lias already been noticed. 
The Uttara Kalpa of the M&rkandeya Purina thus describes 
the Vahans or vehicles of the MAtris : " Cb&munda standing on a 
corpse ; VArAhi sitting on a buffalo; Aindri mounted on an elephant; 
Yaishnavi borne by an eagle, MAheswari riding on a bull, Kurrmri 
conveyed by a peacock ; BrAhmi carried by a swan and AparAjita 
revered by the universe, are all MAtris endowed with every faculty." 
Figures of each of these goddesses are drawn on wood and wor- 
shipped at the Mdtri-puja (q. v.) The worship of the Saiva 
Sakti forms is in the hands of K&nphata Jogis or of Khasiyaa 
The festivals take place usually at the two harvest seasons or on 
every eankrint in the greater temples. The Chait and Asoj 
naurutria are also observed in some temples. 


Vaishnari Saktls. 


Neither here nor in any other part of Upper India is the 
separate worship of the Yaishnavi Sakti 
common. Lakshmi has a separate temple 
at BadrinAth, but, as a rule, is worshiped with Yishnu as Lakshmi 
Narayan. Sita has one temple at Sitakoti and another at ChAin 
in Urgam which belongs to the BadrinAth foundation and is served 
by Dtmri Brahmans, the same caste that officiates at the Lakshmi 
temple in BadrinAth. Bhagwati, a doubtful form, has temples at 
Joshimath, Bhagoti in Sirguru, Bhagotaliya in Dhaundyfilsyun and 
Naini in Lakhanpur. These are the only Sakti forms of Vishnu 
that possess separate temples in this portion of the Himalaya and 
they are all served by BairAgis. 

KArttikeya or Skanda or Quha, one of the sons of Siva and PAr* 
vati, is worshipped by the villagers on the 
Eatar Syam peak at Popta and at Kfindi 
and between Sonri and Agar in Patti Talli KAliphAt in the month 
of SAwan. In the BAmAyana, KArttikeya is the son of the Ganga 
river by Agni and owes his name to his having been brought 
np amongst the KrittikAs in the country about KailAs. He was 
the general of the* gods and as afterwards Agni was identified, 
with Rudra or Siva and Ganga with her sister PArvati, he is also 
called the child of Siva and PAryati. The second account in the 


KArttikeya. 
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Mahibhirata by which he is made the offspring of Agni and 
the six wives of the RishiS has been noticed elsewhere. 1 To 
this 'latter tegefcd is due his appearance with six heads and one 
body. He is well known in the form of a man riding on a peacock 
and holding in one hand a bow and in another an arrow and 
has given his name to Karttikeyapura, the old capital of the 
Katyiiris. 

Ganesha, another of the sons of Siva, and the object of worship 
of one of the recognised sects, has separate ■ 
Ganesha. temples at Almora, Sail in Talla Syunara, 

Srinagar, Qanaikot in Painkhanda and at Gauri-kund, all in Garh- 
wal, His image also frequently occurs in both Yaishnava and Saiva 
temples. The Ganesha Khanda of the Brahma- Vaivartta Purina* 
is devoted to his history and relates how Pirvati desiring a son 
was told by her husband to propitiate Vishnu, who allowed a por- 
tion of himself (Krishna) to be born as Ganesha! When the gods 
came to congratulate Parvati, Sani or Saturn, who had been doomed 
to destroy everything he looked upon, turned his gaze away, but, 
on being permitted by Pirvati, took a peep at Ganesha, on which 
the child’s head was severed from its body and u flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna where it reunited with the substance of him 
of whom it was a part/* Pirvati was inconsolable until Vishnu 
appeared and placed an elephant’s head instead of the lost one and 
hence Ganesha is always represented with an elephant’s head. 
Another legend is introduced to account for the loss of one tusk 
in* this wise : — Parasurima, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
came to the Him&laya to see his master, but was denied entrance 
by Ganesha, on which a quarrel arose. Ganesha had at first the 
advantage and seizing Parasurima by his trunk, shook him so 
that he fell senseless. The hero when he recovered hurled the 
axe of Siva at Ganesha, who recognizing his father’s weapon* 
Bimply received it on one tusk which it immediately severed. 
The followers of Ganesha though reckoned as a separate sect 
and actually existing as such in Kumaon are of no importance. 
The god himself is reverenced by all Hindus and no work is, 
undertaken without invoking his aid. In all modern Hindu 

„ 1 See further Muir, IV., 349, 365. * Wilson, III., 103, jUid analysis ot 

Ganesha L’urana in J. B. A. VIII., 319. 
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books, the common beginning is “ Om, Qaneahdye om., u • Hail 
salutation to Ganesha’, and similarly on setting out on a journey 
or commencing any work he is made the subject of special suppli- 
cation for a prosperous ending. 


The Sauras or worshippers of Sdrya or AcKtya, the sun, are 

Sirjra or Adttya. a,8 ° re P resented ™ Kumaon. There are 

temples to the sun as Aditya, at Belir in 
Bel, at Adityadyau in Mahar, at Itamak in K&li Kumaon at 
Naim in Lakhanpur and at Jageswar : to Baraditya, at KatArnjal 
near Almora; to Bhauua&ditya, at P&bhain in Bel and to Sdrya 
Narayan at Joshimatb. The great festivals are held on Sundays 
in Pus and when an eclipse occurs. The principal observances 
are the eating of a meal without salt on each aankrdnt and 


eating meals on other days only after the sun has risen. The 
tilaka or frontal mark is made with red sandars. The principal 
seat of the regular Saura priests is in Oudh. 


The monkey-god, Hanumau, so popular with many divisions of 
y >mm t„ the Vaishnavas, has temples devoted to bis 

sole worship at Almora, Srinagar (two), 
Aroilagar in Painkhanda, the old fort on Dwarikhal in Langur and 
Bethra in Patti Karakot served by Bairigis. His story is°so well 
known from the Bamayana that thore is no need to repeat it here. 
The special priests (Khukis) of Hauuman are connected with the 
temple at Hannmangarhi, in Ondh. Garur, the vehicle of Vishnu, 
has temples to his honour in Srinagar, Joshimatb and Pakhi (Pain- 
khanda), besides sharing with Hanumdn in the worship of Vishnn 
at all the other Vaishnava temples. He is the wonder-working 
bird common to the fables of all nations, the rukbof “the Arabian 
G(wrur Nights,” the Eorosh of Zend, the Simurgh 

of the Persians, the Kimi of the Japanese* 
the Chinese dragon and the Griffin of chivalry. In the Vishnu 
Purina, he is made the son of Kasyapa by Vinata or Soparna and 
is king of the feathered tribes and the remorseless enemy of the ser- 
pent race (Nigas). Kasyapa had by Kadru, another of bis wives, ‘one 
thousand powerful, many-beaded serpents, of immeasurable might, 
subject to Garur,’ 1 but Kadru and Vinata quarrelled together regard* 
iug the colour of the horse that was produced at the cboroipg of 

1 Wilson, VII v 7 A. 
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tbe ocean and ever afterward* Garur remained a determined enemy 
gf the N&gi i race. Garur is also called T&rksnya from T&rkaha, a 
synonym of Kasyapa, Vainateya or Vinayak from his mother, 
Nagantaka, and Pannaga-kshana, from his enmity to the snake race. 
His worship is conducted by Bair&gis. 

Amongst the objects of worship we must also include the deified 
mortal Dattatreya. There is a temple to 
Jfettfttreya. bis separate worship at Dewalgarh in Garh- 

wil and his image is also reverenced at Dw&ra and Jageswar. This ' 
sage was the son of Atri by Anasdya and one of three sons born 
in this world in answer to religious austerities and prayer to the 
three gods . 1 He is reverenced by tbe Vaishnavas as a partial mani- 
festation of Vishnu himself and by the Saivas as a distinguished 
authority on the Yoga philosophy. He is served by Dasn&mi Go- 
g&ins of the Puri section in Garhw&l. Bhadr&j near Mussooree has 
a temple sacred to Balbhadra served by Bair&gi ascetics. 

Par&sara Rishi has a temple in Parkandi and in Nigan in Khat 
^ ^ Seli of Jaunsar. According to the Mah&- 

bbarata, Sakti, the son of the sage Vasishtha, 
was one day walking through the forests when he was met by Raja 
Kalm&shap&da, who ordered Sakti to get ont of his way as the path 
was too narrow for both, but the sage refused, whereupon the prince 
struck him with his whip and drove him into the forest. Sakti 
forthwith cursed the Raja to be born again as a man-eating R&k- 
shasa, which accordingly took place, but Sakti and all his brethren 
were the first victims of the R&kshasa. Adrishyanti, wife of Sakti, 
brought fourth a son called Par&sara, who when he grew to man’s 
estate desired to perform a great sacrifice by which he might exter- 
minate the race of R&kshasas, but was dissuaded therefrom by the 
assembled Rishis. Par&sara then scattered the fire of the sacrifice 
over the northern face of the Himalaya, where it still blazes forth 
at the phases of the moon. Par&sara is, however, better known as 
the narrator and reputed author of the Vishnu Purina. The story 
a* given above is also told in the Linga Purina with the emenda- 
tion that Par&sara is said to have been propitiating Mah&deo when 
he ceased from his sacrifice.* 

. 1 The other two were Soma and Durvisas. Wilson, VI* 154 . • See, 

further, Wttwm, VIII , so*. 
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Kapila. 


Raja M&ndh&fa or Jf&ndh&fcri, a partial incarnation of Vislnm, 
has a temple at Ukhimath and is also wor~ 

mpy if 

shipped at Jageswar. M&ndb&tri, according 
to the Vishnu Purana, 1 was born of Yuvanaswa, a prince of the solar 
line, of his own body and when he appeared, the Munis asked who 
shall be his nurse as he has no mother. Indra said : — ‘ He shall 
have me for his nurse’ (mdm ayamdhdsyali ) and hence the boy was 
called Mandhatri and suckled by the finger of Indra, he grew np 
to be a great monarch. According to the Brahma and V&yu Fu- 
ranas Gauri was mother of Mandhatri and this is in accordance with 
the local legend and hence his name Gaurika and his association 
with that goddess in the popular worship. The story of the marri- 
age of the fifty daughters of Mandhatri to the old ascetic Saubhari, 
is also known in Garhwal and told in connection with the Gauri 
kund. Kapila Muni, the founder of the 
great Sdnkhya school of philosophy, has a 
temple to his praise in Srinagar whilst there are four temples to 
Siva as Kapileswar in different places. 

' ,v There is a temple to Agastya at Banyai in Patti Talli Kalfph&i;, 

^ M j better known as Agastmuni. Agastya is 

Agastya uni. celebrated in the R&xn&yana 2 as the sage of 

the D&ndaka forests and Vindhya hills and husband of the marvel- 
lous Lop&mudra. The Muni was once allowed to see his ancestors 
in torments and was told by them that the only way to save them 
waa by his begetting a son. Agastya by the force of his piety 
made a girl adorned with all the most beautiful parts of the wild 
animals of the forest and caused her to be born as daughter of the 
Baja of Vidarbha. She was called Lop&mudra from loss (i lopa ) in 
her superior charms whilst possessing beauties ( mudra) of form 
such as the eyes of deer and the like. Agastya eventually 
married her and retired to his hermitage, where he received 
B&ma and gave him the great weapons. The story of the jealousy 
between Vindhya and Meru or the Bimfilaya is thus related 
by the priests of Agastya at Bany&i. In former times, Via- 
dhy&chal complained to the assembled gods that Meru had grown 
so large that with much difficulty the sun was able to reach 
Bh&rata-varsha, and that there appeared to be no reason why . 
i Ibid., 265. * See Wheeler’s History ot India, II., S5I. 
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fehe also should not increase and grow in influence like the Hi mk* 
laya, for she was tired of hearing the praises of her rival. The 
gods thereon requested Agastya to become the spiritual preceptor 
of VindhvAchal and decide this question* The Muni approached 
Vindhyachal, who bowed at his approach and remained prostrate 
while he addressed her and told her to remain so and take no fur* 
ther steps to advance her claim to equality with the Kumaon 
Himalaya until he had himself returned from visiting Keddr. 
When Agastya arrived in Kumaon, however, he was so delighted, 
with the country that he never returned and hence the verse : — 

" Na muni punar dyati : na chdsnu vardhate giri ” 

meaning that neither does the Muni return nor does the mountain 
increase and incidentally spoken of the results of an unsuccessful 
conference. This legend contains the popular explanation of the 
difference in height between the Himalaya and the Yindhyas* 
Special services are held on the Biklx sankrdnt and every twelfth 
year there is a great fair. Another of the mortals to whom temples 
are dedicated is Bhima Sain, who is worshipped at Bhiri in Talli 
K&liphdt, at Koti in Nagpur and in other places. Festivals are 
held in his honour in Jeth and Mangsir and his temples are served 
by Khasiyas. 

Ghatotkacba or Ghatku is worshipped in one of the oldest 
Ghatotkacha. temples at Chauki in Kdli Kumaon* The 

Mahdbhdrata relates 1 how the Pdndayas on 
escaping from the burning house at Vdrandvata (Allahabad) wan* 
dered through the forests southwards along the western bank of 
the Ganges. Here they met Hidimba, the terrible man-eating 
Asura, and his beautiful sister Hidimbd. Hidimba was slain by 
Bhlma and his sister followed the Pdndavas through the forests of 
Kuntit, praying Kunti, the mother of the Pdndavas, to command 
her son Bhima to take her to him as wife and threatening to kill 
herself if her request were not complied with. f< So Kunti believ* 
ing that the strong Asura woman experienced in the jungle, would 
greatly help them, in their sojourning s, desired Bhima to many her* 
and he married her and in due time a son was born as robust as 
his parents and named Ghatotkacha. Later on we learn that 
Kama, the Kaurava champion, had received a lance from Indra , 

1 As. Res., XIII. 
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which was fated to kill whomsoever it struck, and this he reserved 
for Arjuna, but at a critical moment of the conflict when Ghatot* 
kacha was causing dire destruction amongst the Kauravas, Kama 
hurled the consecrated weapon against him and slew him. This 
scene is alluded 1 to in several of the dramatic compositions, and 
thus in the Mudra Rdkshasa : — 

" So fate decreed, and turned aside the blow • 

As Vishnu, craftily, contrived to ward 
The shaft of Kama from the breast of Arjuna 
And speed it to Hidimba’s son." 

Gorakhnath, the founder of the sect of Kdnphata Jogis, has an 

_ establishment in his honour in Srinagar 

Gorakhnath. , . , B 

•Where he is recognized as an incarnation 
of Siva. He was a cohtetnparafy of Kabir and, according to 
Wilson, flourished in the beginhing of the fifteenth century. The 
popular worship of Siva as Bhairava belongs to his followers in the 
Kumaon Himalaya, as also does the Saiva worship of Pasupati- 
tifith and Sambhun&th in Nepal and Gorakhn&th in Gorakhpur. 
He is regarded as the special protector of the Gotkh&lis. Avaloki- 
teswara Abjapanl or Padmapahi, according to a local legend com- 
municated by Mr. Brian Hodgson,* descended by command of Adi 
Buddha as Matsyendra. " He bid himself in the belly of a fish ih 
order to hear Siva teach P&rvati the doctrine of the yoga, which 
be had learned from Adi Buddha, and Which he communicated to 
his spouse on the sea-shore. Having reason to suspect a listener, 
Siva commanded him to appear, and Padmap&ni came forth clad 
in raiment stained with ochre, smeared With ashes, wearing 
earrings, and shaven, being chief of the Yogis. He was called 
Matsy en dr an & th a ; from bib appearance from a fish (matsya) and 
his followers took the appellation of Sdtk. We have in this story 
a decided proof of the current belief of a union between the Yogi 
sectaries and Bauddhas, effected, perhaps, by the Yogi Matsyendra, 
but converted by the Bauddhas into a manifestation of one of their 
deified sages.” From the foundation of the establishment at Sri* 
nagar in 16B7 A.D. to the present day there have been seven Ma- 
li ants:— Bhotiya Sahsjbath ; BftlaknAth ; Tirthanith ; GamirnAth j 
MonoharnAth ; PratApn&th and S&raswatinAth. 

* Wilson, XfL, ICO. * Given try Wilson, It, SCI : L, fit 
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In a controversial tract , 1 describing a conversation between 
K abir and Gorakhn&th, the latter calls himself the son of Matsy- 
endraor Machchhcndranath and grand-son of Adinath, but one of the 
works of the sect places u Matsyendra N&th prior to Gorakh by five 
spiritual descents which would place the former in the fifteenth 
century, supposing the Kabir work to he correct in the date it attri- 
butes to the latter. v Wilson adds : — “ If the date assigned by 
Hamilton to the migration of the Hindu tribes from Chitor, the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, be accurate, it is probable 
# that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably to 
the doctrines of Jlatsyondra or Gorakh, was introduced there and 
into the eastern provinces of Hindustan.” Gorakhnath was a man 
of Some learning and has left behind him two Sanskrit works, the 
Goraksha satalca and Goraksha kalpa, and probably a third, the 
Goraksha sahasra ndma , may be attributed to him. 

In the following list of the principal temples in Kumaon and 

„ . . Garhwal an attempt has been made to clas- 

Existing temples. . x 

sify the deities worshipped according to the 
two great divisions already noticed. This shows the comparative 
popularity of the particular form and enables us to ascertain more 
accurately the character of the existing worship. The first column 
gives the village and sub-division within which the temple is 
situate, the second column gives the name of the temple or deity 
worshipped, and the third column, the time at which any important 
religious observance takes place or other matter of interest . 2 

Locality. Name^o^temple or’ Explanation. 

(o) SAIVA TEMPLES. 

(l) Temples to the male form of Siva . 

Kouaon. 

Is worshipped daily : endowed by Ka- 
tyuri and CJliand 

Is worshipped daily : has two villages 
from Gorktialis. 

8 IIindi . Selections, 140. * The notes in the column of 

irranfra « *b 10 deri|, od from an examination of all the claims to revenue- free 

then in th* le i ' n** 10 P Tie ®f B t0 Mr* Traill at the British conquest in 1815 and since 
to £ c . courts* It 1ms been a very laborious task, but was necessary 

eok lhe dates given in the local histories. 

102 
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Locality. 


Name of temple 
deity. 

or 

Explanation. 

Almora 

••• 

" 

Bhairava 

••• 

There are six to this form with the 
prefixes Sankara, Sah, Gaur, Kal, 
Batuk and Bdl. 

Ditto 


Dipchandeswar 

... 

Dally worship : founded by Baja Dip 
Chand in 17G0 A D. s has three vil- 
lages 

Ditto 


Udyotchandeswnr,*. 

Daily worship : founded by Raja Ud- 
yot Chand in 1680 A- D. 

Ditto 

»M 

Somes war 

• •a 

Daily worship and fair on Siuratri 
and Holi, l4lh. 

Ditto 


Kshetrpal 

!»• 

Daily worship : endowed by Kaly&n 
Chand. 

Bliatkot, Bisaud 


Kapileswar 


Fair at Uttardyini : endowed by Dip 
Chand. 

Borarau 

Iff 

Pindkeswar 

... 

Fair on Kurttik purdnmdsi : endowed 
by Baz Bahadur. 

Ditto 

... 

Sukeswar 

Ml 

Endowed by Chand Rajas. 

Ditto 

w* 

Rupeswar 


Ditto. 

Khatyari, Syunara, | 

Betaleswar 

Ml 

Fair on Phdigan Badi 14th and Mckh 
sank rant. 

Bhim Tdl 

• M 

Bhimcswar 

... 

Endowed by Dip Chand : fair Mi than 
sankrdnt : bagw&li at Holi. 

Bisang 

f • « 

Risheswar 


Endowed by Chand liajas ; fair Nau- 
rdlrij 

Mar, Baraun 

»*• 

Pat&l Bhubaneswar 

Endowed by Jagat Chand : cave tem- 
ple fair Phdlgun Badi 14th. 

Pansat, do. 

... 

Koteswar 

... 

Endowed by Chand Rajas : fair Kdrt- 
tik Badi 14th. 

Rameswar, Bel 


Ramcswar 

i 

Endowed by Udyot Ohand : fair, last 
day of Baisdkh and Karttik ; Makar 
sankrdnt and Phalgun Badi 14th. 

Mahar, Sor 


Jaganfitli 

Thai Kcdir 

... i 

Endowed : fair on A mint 14 th. 

Waldiya, do. 


... | 

Endowed : fair on Bhddou Sudi 3rd. 

Sirakot do. 

tat 

Bhag Ling 


Fair on Uhddon sudi 14th. 

Mar, Saun 

mum 

Pacheswar 


Fair on Makar sankrdnt, commercial 
also. 

Thai, Baraun 

... 

Bdleswar 


Endowed by Udyot Chand ; great fair 
Makar Sankrdnt. 

Dindihdt, Sira 

••t 

Pabaneswar 

Ml 

Endowed : fairs K drttik Sudi, Fhdl- 
gun Badi 14th. 

Aakot 

... 

Malik Arjun 


Endowed by Rdjbdr of Askot. 

Champdwat 

... 

Balcswar 


Endowed by Chand Rajas : fair Kurk 
Sankrdnt. 

Ditto 

M« 

N&gnath 

• «> 

Endowed by Dip Chand : served by 
Plr of Adnphata Jogis; fair Chaifc 

8 th. 

Chauki, Chdr&l 

• •• 

Ghatku 

M» 

Endowed by Kalydn Chand: fair Asdrh 
Sudi 8th. 

Maloli, Naydn 

• •• 

Nxleswar . 

••• 

Endowed by Gorkhalis : fair ShlurdtrL 

Chaukot 

• •• 

Briddbkeddr 


Endowed by Rudr Chand s fair Kdrt- 
tik, Baisdkh purnamdsi. 

Kuna, Dwdra 

• •• 

Bibhandeswar 

••• 

Fairs Phnlguu Badi 14th and Mekh 
sankrdnt. 

Dwdra 

... 

Ndgarjun 

••• 

Endowed by Udyot Chand. 

Baijndth 

• •• 

Baijndth 

••• 

Endowed by Jagat Chand s fair Phdl- 
gun Badi Uth. 
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Locality 


Name of temple or 
deity. 


Explanation, 


Bageswar 

Papoli, Nakuri 
Utoda, 841am 

Dirun 

Ditto 


Bdgnuth 

Ugra Rudra 
Utesw&r 

Jageswar 
Briddb Jageswar 


... Endowed : great religious comrner 
cial fair on uttardyani. 

... A great fair on the Nag-panchnmi. 

... Endowed by Ohand Rajas : fair on 
Shiuratri. 

1 Great fairs on Baisakh and Knrttik 
•** > 14th: the largest endowment in 

"* \ Kuinaon. 


GarhwXl. 


Srinagar ... Kamaleewar 

Ditto ... Kapila Muni 

Ditto ... Gorakhnath 

Koteswar, Chalan- Koteswar 

Idwdlsydn ... Bhilwa Kcdar 

Dyul, Mawdlsyun ... Bineswar 

P&tal, Maadarsyun, Ekasur 

Gaitara, Nagpur ... Naleswar 

Jildsu, do. ... J iles war 

Guptk&shi, do .. ViBvan&th 

Ger do. .. Madroaheswar 

Chaup&tta do. ... Tungndth 


Kdla Fahfir do.* ... Rudrandth 
Gothala ... Gopeswar 

Kshetrpdl Pokhrl do, N&grdja 
Urgam do. ... Kalpeswar 

Ditto do. ... Briddh Keddr 

Saliaikol do. ... Sarbosw&r 

Pandukeswai ... Pandnkeswar 
Badrinith ... Mah&deo 

Langfirgarh ••• Bhairava 
Lungari, Chandpur, Sileswar 

Kaub, Pindarwdr Kaubeswar 

Ming, do. ... Mfogeswar 

Icholi, Pindarpar ... Bai talcs wdr 
Ldtugair, Lohba ... Jhanankdr 

Koddrn&th. Kedirndth 


Daily worship : endowed by Fradtpt 
bah : fair Shiuratri. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Daily worship : served by Jogis. 

Daily worship: suniula lost: iair on 
Bikli San kr ant. 

Daily worship: sanads lost: fair: 
served by Gosluiiiis. 

Daily worship : sanadsf lost: fair Kart- 
tik purnamdsi. 

Daily worship : endowed by Man Sail : 
two fairs. 

Daily worship : endowed by Fatehp.it 
Sah : served by Goshdiiifl 

Daily worship : endowed by Pradipt 
Sail. 

Daily worship: endowment confirmed 
by Gorkhiilis. 

Daily worship : connected with Ke- 
darnfilh. 

Under this namo there arc temples 
on the peak, at Dharsil, Jakh, 
Nari and Thiang endowed. 

Also at Gangolgaon : endowed. 

Endowment confined by Gorkhalu. 

Ml 

Of local importance. 

Ditto. 

Connected with Gopeswar : served by 
Goshains, 

Of local importance. 

Served by Maliya Brahmans. 

Endowed by Lalipjt Sah. 

Endowed by Pradipt Sdh : Sanydsia 

End^'^dj: confirmed by Gorkhalisi 

EudnwcdTsanads lost j died after 

Endowed ! confirmed by 

Endowed : confirmed s .erred by Go- 
sbdins. . .. , 

Endowed : .epatately noticed. 




Lacality. 


(2) Temple a to the female form of Siva. 

Kquaom. 

Alrnora ... Nan da ... Fair on 7 th to 9 th Bhddon Sudi : en- 

dowed by Udyot Chand. 

Ditto ... Putrcsvari ... Endowed by Katyuris : fair Fh&lgun 

Badi 14 th. 

Ditto mi Kot kalikft ... No fair. 

Ditto ••• Yakshani ... Endowed : daily worship. 

Ditto ... Ambika ... No fair. 

Tikhun ». Syama ... Endowed by Gorkbdlis : fair Asdrh 

and Chait Sudi 8th. 

Ddnagiri ... Durgd ... Fair in Asdrh and Chait Sudi 8th. 

Uchyfir ... Viinda ... Endowed of old : fair ditto. 

Dhurka Ddnda, Sd- Durga ... Fair in Aearh 8th. 

lam. 

Amel, Kosiydn ... Upharni ... Another name of Nanda : fair Jeth 

Dasahra. 

Hat, Bel ••• K&lika ... Ha9 a largo endowment from the 

Chand Kajas. 

Mahar ... Mallika ... Fair : endowed. 

Mar, Sann Ak&sabhajini a great fair on the last day of 

Chait. 

Askot ... Kalika ... Fair Pus Sudi 14th. 

Tallades ... Purnagiri ... Endowed by Jagat Chand. 

Dali, Dora ... Naithdna ... Fair Asdrh and Chait, 8th : has a 

village from Gorkbdlis. 

Dhudiya, Giwdr ... Cgydri ... Fair : endowment confirmed by Gor- 

khdlis. 

Banchula, Katytir, Bhrdmari ... Fair : Chait-kuar, 1st to 9th : endow- 

ed by Jagat Chand. 

Banchula kot ... Nanda ... Fair : 8th Asdrh Sudi. 

Fungaraun ... Kotgarl ... Fair : ditto, grant confirmed 

by Gorkhdlis. 

Devi Dhfira ... Vdrdhi ... Endowed by Chand RAjas : fair Srd- 

wan Sudi pnrnamdsi. 

Naini Tal ... Nairn ... Fair I Oth Joith at Bhuwdli. 

GabhwXl. 

Deurdri, Nd daisy un Mahisha mardini or Fair : endowed by Ajay&pdl Sdh : 

Deurdri Devi, served by Unydlt. 

Srinagar ... Jwdlpa Devi ... Fair : by Fradhuman Sdh : served by 

_ Thapalydls. 

Bhatgoon, Ghnrdur- Kdiika ... Fair : no sanads. 

eyun. 

Near Nagdr, K&p- J wdlpa Devi m Endowed by Fradhuman Sdh : Tha- 

holsyfin. paly die serve the goddess. 

Dhani, Chai^nsyfin, Kalydni M . Endowed : sanads lost : idol on the 

/ river’s bank. ■: 

Fhegia, Nippur ... Nan Durga ... Endowed in 179S : fair on Naurdtrl s 

y j* " . served by Dumdgis. : : 
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Locality. 


Name of temple or 
deity. 


Explanation. 


Blraun, Ndgpnr... 
Julai, ditto ... 

Ukhimath, ditto ... 
Urgam, ditto ... 

Maikbanda, ditto ... 
Tarsdli, ditto 

Naiti, Chandpur ... 

Chamandi 

Jwdlpa 

Ukha 

Ganri 

Mahisha Mardini 

Cbstidika 

Upharni 

Karnpraydg ••• 

Uma 

Krfir, Dasoli 

Nan da 

Hindoli, ditto ••• 

Ditto 

Nauli, ditto 

Lata 

Tapuban 

Joshimath ... 

Gauri 

Nau Durga 


Served by Dyul Brahmans. 

Served by the village Brahmans. 

Connected with Kedaru&th, 

Separate establishment. 

Belongs to Kedurnath. 

Fairs s served by Ohaswfil Brahmans, 

Endowed : fair every Sank rant and 
Chuit nnur&tris. 

Endowed by Jaikrit Sab : served by 
Sati Brahmans. 

Endowed by Sham S&h : fair Nandash- 
tami. 

Endowment confirmed by Gorkh&lis 
fair. 

Endowment confirmed on Nandash. 
tarn I . 

Served by Byrtgdharkot Brahmans. 

Fair on Nauratii. 


(A) VAISHNAVA TEMPLES. 


Almora 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Giw&r 

Bageswar 

Ditto 

Pungaraun 

Dwdra 


(1) To the male form of Vishnu . 
Kdmaon. 


Siddha Nar Singh,.. 

Raghunath 

R&mpaduk 
Ram Chandra 
Beni Madhnb ... 

Triyugi Nardyan ... 
Kaiindg ... 

Badrindth 


Endowment by Gorklidlis : served by 
Acharyas. 

Endowment 1786 : served by a Brah- 
mach&rya. 

Fair : Cbait Sudi 9th. 

Fair. 

Fair : endowed by Cband Rajas. 

Fair endowment by Chand Rajas. 
Fair : possession confirmed by Gor- 
kh&lis. 

An old foundation. 


GabhwXl. 


Srinagar ••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sivanandif Dhanpur, 

Dugai, ditto ... 

Dyfil, Sitonsyfin M , 

Bidyakotl, Hand- 
w&lsyfin* 


Lakshmi Ndr&yan... 

Badrinath ••• 

Sitardm ... 

Lakshmi Ndrdyan 

NarSinh 

Lakshmanji 

Murli Manohar «•« 


Eight temples of this name, served 
by Bairagis: the Sankara math 
was endowed by Fatehpat Sdh. 

Pair Janmashtami : endowed by Fa- 
tehpat Sah. 

Served by Bairdgis. 

Endowed by Pradipt Sdh : built by a 

Endowed 1 i B «in»ds ' loat i ion-ed by 

Endowed* : confirmed* by Pradbnman 

Bndtwed f by r Fatebpnt S4h end ftmnd* 
ed by Bidyapatl Dobhdl. 
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Locality. 


Name of temple or 
deity. 


Explanation. 


Baniai, Nagpur ... 

Chandrapuri, Nag- 
pur. 

Sila, Nagpur 
Hit, ditto 

Khetrpil Pokhri ... 
Urgam ditto 

Vishn upray &g, 
Painkhanda. 
Paudukeswar, Pain- 
khan da. 

Badrinfith, Pain- 
khanda, 

GuUbkoti Pain- 
khanda. 

Joshimath do. ••• 
Ditto do. ••• 

Ditto do. ... 

Ditto do ••• 

Tapuban do. ... 
Animath 

Nandpray&g, N&gpur, 
Triyugi do. ••• 
Maikbanda do. ... 
Bdmjani Udepnr ... 
H&thisera, Ch&ndpur 

Semi!, Piodarp&r Ml I 
N&r&yanbugr, Kari- 
kot. 

Kimoli, Kapirl ■a. ' 


Agastya Muni ... 

Murli Manohar ... 

Ditto ... 

N&r&yan 

Nar Sinh 
Dhy&n Badri 

Vishnu ••• 

Yogbadri ... 

Badrin&th ... 

Murli Manohar ... 

Nar Siuh 

B&sdeo IN 

Garura ... 

Bhagwati 

Bbavishya Badri ... 
Briddh Badri 
N&r&yan ... 

Triyugi N&r&yan ... 
Ditto Jakh ... 
Rama ... 

Adbadri 

Badrin&th 
N&r&yan ... 

Ditto 


Endowed : served by Bijw&l Brah- 
mans : fair. 

Endowed by Pradipt Sah ; served by 
Bair&gis. 

Endowed served by Jog is. 

Endowed : by Man S&h ; attached to 
Badrinath. 

Of local Importance only. 

Endowed as part of Badrinfith and 
separately noticed. 

Endowed : fair Vikhbati, makar san- 
kr&nt, Dasnhra. 

Endowed fair: served by Dakhini 
Bhats. 

Endowed fair : separate notice. 

Endowed : possession confirmed by 
Gorkh&Us. 

Endowed : connected with Badrinath. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Endowed : separately noticed. 
Endowment confirmed by Gorkh&lis. 
Endowed by Gorkhalis fair. 
Endowed: served by Th&ply&ls, old 
temples. # , 

Endowment confirmed by Gorkh&lis. 
Connected with Badrin&th. 

Served by Th&ply&l Brahmans. 


(2) To the female form of Vishnu, 


Gabhwal. 


Chain, N&gpur ••• 

Sfta 

1*. 

Endowed : connected with Badrin&th. 

Badrin&th 

Lakshmi 


Endowed : connected served by Dim- 
ris. 


Local deities. 


We have now to notice the forms that can hardly be assigned 
to any of the orthodox systems, but which 
still claim attention as collectively repre- 
senting the genii, sprites and goblins from whom the Pasupati form 
of Siva was evolved. Although, the constant communication with 


the plains through the pilgrims to the great shrines had a marked 
influence on the religion of ( the inhabitants of this portion of the 
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Himalaya, still the belief in demons and sprites, malignant and 
beneficent, has almost as firm a hold on the great mass of the people 
as ever it had and the worship of Goril, Cliaumu and the Bhiitinis 
is as general and sincere as that of Siva and Vishnu. Mr. Traill, 
in one of his reports, writes “ An attempt to collect the numerous 
superstitious beliefs current iu these hills (Kumaon Himalaya) 
would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means 
repay the labor bestowed, as these beliefs are for the most part rude 
and gross, displaying neither imagination nor refinement in their 
texture.” Notwithstanding this adverse criticism an account of the 
people as they are would be imperfect without some allusion to 
their superstitions which also afford us a clue to the growth of the 
existing form of worship. 


In one of Sanjaya’s discourses on the character of Krishna, in 
the Mahdbhiirata, he says “ Krishna is 

SO)tyftllBtua 111 • 

based on truth ( satye ) and truth is based on 
him and Govinda is truer than truth, therefore he is called Satya.*’ 
This name as Satyanath occurs several times in tlio lists and is by 
some regarded as a Saiva form under the name Satyan/ith and by 
others as a Vaisbnava form under the name Satya Nardyan. Satya- 
nath is also called Siddh Satyan&th or merely the Siddh and would 
appear to me to represent one of those non-Brahmanical deities 
affiliated to the regular system in course of time and adored indif- 
ferently by followers of the two great Hindu sects. Dewalgarh, 
some few miles from Srinagar, is generally acknowledged to be the 
oldest seat of local government in southern Garhwfil, and it is here 
we have the oldest and most honored temple of Satyan&th. The 
service of the temple is now conducted by Jogis and their chief has 
the title of Pir. There is evidence to show that at a very early 


period this deity was a favourite object of worship with the petty 
R&jas of the country. It was here that one of the ancestors of the 
present R&ja of Tihri met the Siddh and so pleased the god by his 
devotion to R&j-r&jeswari that the Siddh raised him up in the hol- 
low of his hand and promised him the entire country so far as he 
could see. The Rfija saw the hills from the Kdli to Dehra Ddn and 
from Tibet to Nagina in Bijnor, and though none of his descendants 
ever held possession of such an extensive tract of count*# if 
“We may except the short and troubled rule of Pradhuman S&b, 
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still the fane 1 of the benevolent Siddh has ever since had many 
worshippers. It is said that during the Satya Yug the god was 
represented by a mighty grain of wheat, enveloped in gold and 
placed on the sinhdsan or throne within the temple, but that 
since the K&li Yug commenced this practice has been aban- 
doned. 

Raj-r&jeswari is worshipped^with Satyanfith and appears to be 

Bil rfijeswari specially regarded as his Sakti. This god- 

dess has from ancient times been an object 
of veneration to the petty R&jas of Garhw&l, who were accustomed 
to assemble twice a year at her darb&r in Dewalgarh and supplicate 
her protection over their respective countries. In the local legend 
connected with Satyan&th, the gift of the country “ so far as he could 
see” was made by Satyanath to the Raja of Srinagar as the fiuit of 
the R&ja’s devotion to R&j-r&jeswari. The goddess is usually repre- 
sented as seated on a throne, the three feet of which rest on figures 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The special worship takes place on 
the 71 aurdtri of Chait and Asan and at the two harvest seasons, 
and is conducted by Khasiyas. 

Ghantakam or Ghandy&l is one of those anomalous forms wor- 
shipped by the lower classes principally. 
He has eleven temples to his name and in 
one of them is worshipped with Ndgr&ja, which is commonly consi- 
dered a Vaishnava form. He is mentioned in the account of Badri - 
nath, also, as one of the attendants on Vishnu. At the same time, 
he is entered in my lists as a Saiva form and is ordinarily consi- 
dered an attendant of Siva and by some as a manifestation of 
Ganesha. The name ‘ Ghantakarna ' means * he who had ears 
as broad as a bell , or 1 who has bells in his ears/ He is sup- 
posed to be of great personal attractions and is worshipped, under 
the form of a water- jar as the healer of cutaneous diseases. He 
is the same with the Vitar&ga Abjapani of the Bauddha sys- 
tem of JSJep&l whose symbol is also a water-jar. Services are held 
in his honour by Khasiya Brahmans or the villagers themselves 
at the two harvest seasons and on fixed days in Bb&do, He is 

i There are also temples to this deity at Th&n in Patti Udepur s Bidoliln 
Bldoliy&n ; Naw&au In Bachhansydn j RAnsi-Taraali in Kdliphdtj all in GarhwaV 
and atM&uIl in Patti Kayln in Kumaon. The Th£n Jogls have of lAtO become 
grihasthaa or householders and are now known as Sanwdns. . 
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gate-keeper in many of the Garhwal temples and is worshipped on 
a ridge at Ghandy&i in Patti Many&rsydn by Naith&na Brahmans, 
also at Thiplinn Patw&lsyun, Bhainsw&ra in KhdtsyAn, Mdna in 
Painkhanda, in Sili Chandpur, Dhaijyiili, Chauthan, and Rdnigadh. 
Siddh-Baurdi, another form of the same deity, has a temple dedi- 
cated to him at Kamera in Patti Katholsyun and endowed in 1744 
A.D. It is served by K&nphata J ogis. Garfbndth Siddh is worship- 
ped at Sila in Patti Sila by Jogis, the Jakh Debta in Birsaun and 
Th&ing in Ndgpur, and Kaila Pfr by Gairi and Lakhera Brahmans 
at Lobhagarh. Their festivals take place at the harvest seasons. 


The current legend regarding the origin of the local deity 
Bholanfith Bholanath and his consort Barhini forms one 

of the connecting links between the Br&h- 
manical system of the present day and the universal hierarchy of 
sprites and goblins oommon to all mountainous countries. With 
the better classes Bholan&th is recognized as a form of Mah&deo 
and Barhini as a form of his Sakti, thus meeting the requirements 
of the popular worship and the demands of the orthodox school, 
bat it is evident that the idea of deifying mortals is an old one and 
in this case merely localised to explain the origin of a class of tem- 
ples which are acknowledged not to belong to the orthodox forms of 
Mah&deo. One story tells us how Udai Chanel, Raja of Almora, 
had tvwrr&nfo, each of whom bore him a son. When the children 
&rived at man’s estate, the elder of the two took to evil courses and 
was disinherited and left Kumaon. The youngest, in course of 


time, succeeded his father as Gy&n Chand and his administration 
gave great satisfaction and relief to the people, Gyan Chand had 
been some years on the throne when his elder brother returned to 
Almora and in the guise of a religious mendicant took up his quar- 
ters near the Nail tank. In spite of the disguise several recognized 
the disinherited prince and conveyed the news of his arrival to his 
more prosperous brother. Gy&n .Chand became alarmed and gave 
order for the assassination of his brother, which was carried out by 
a man of the Bariya or gardener caste. The eider prince and his 
pregnant mistress were both slain near the temple of Sitala Devi. 
This mistress was the wife of a Brahman and her connection with 
the Chand prince was considered something more than adulterous. 
After death, the elder brother became a Bhufc or goblin under the 
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name BhoTan&th, his mistress became a Bhtitini under the name 
Barbini, which is, perhaps, a corruption of Brahmani, and their 
unborn child also became a Bhiit. These three goblins vexed the 
people of Almora, but more especially the gardener caste, until at 
length eight temples were built and dedicated to them. These stilt 
exist and are called:— (1) K&lbhairav; (2) Batukbhairav ; (3) 
Bftlbhairav ; (4) S&libbairav; (5) Garhibbairav ; ((5) Auandbhai- 
rav; (7; Gaurbhairav and (8) Khutkouiyabhairav. These temples 
are much resorted to by the lower classes, especially by the gar- 
dener caste, who attribute all misfortunes that occur to the malign 
influence of Bholan&th and his companions and on this account 
attempt to propitiate them with worship more frequently than 
other classes do. A small iron trident is sometimes placed in the 
corner of a cottage as an emblem of Bholanath and is usually 
resorted to when any sudden or unexpected calamity attacks the 
occupants. Another legend as to the origin of Bholnn&th makes 
him a wandering mendicant who came to a Raja of Almora and, 
although the doors were shut, miraculously entered the inner apart- 
ment where were the Raja and his Rfini. The Raja enraged at the 
intrusion and not remembering that the doors had been closed, slew 
the Jogi and again retired to rest, but soon found the couch on 
which be lay was possessed and was able to throw him off on to 
the ground. This was repeated several times and at length he left 
the room and next morning appealed to his courtiers for advice, and 
they informed him that he must have killed some very holy person 
and that it would be well to propitiate him and thus allay his wrath. 
The Baja accordingly built the eight temples to Bhairava in Almo- 
va and made arrangements for their support. My informant goes * 
on to say that after the British conquest, owing to the confusion in 
the administration consequent on the new arrangements, the wor- 
ship at these temples fell into disuse ; “ but Bholan&th showered such 
storms of stones on the British camp that the English gentlemen at 
once awoke to the importance of this deity and provided for his 
worship in a suitable manner t” The Chuniya Muniya Bhairava 
near Srinagar is served by Jogis and generally this class conducts 
the worship where it is not performed by Khasiyas, The festivals 
take place at the harvest seasons and in some temples at every sank- 
tint. The eight gates of Siva’s city are watched Jby Bhairayas wd 
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the following list of these watchmen, obtained from a Madrfei men- 
dicant in Garhw&l, may be of interest : — 

Names. Colour of the body.l^^icle on which Sakti or female 

he rides. energy. 


1, Gananctra Golden ... Swan 

9. Chanda The sky at dawn, lie-goat 

3. Kftpa Blood Bea-joek 

4 . Unmatfca Yellow Lion 

5. Naya Bine Buffalo 

6. Knp&li liuby Klephanfc 

7. Bhishana Black Crow 

8. Sankara Molten gold Rat 


Brnhmi. 

Maheavari. 

Kaum&ri. 

Vaiahnavi. 

Virahi. 

Mahendri. 

Chamundi. 

Kali. 


Mhasoba and Jokhai are worshiped in upper western GarhwAl 
under the form of a ling-shaped boulder daubed with red and some- 
what resemble Bliairava in their attributes. 


Ganganath is one of the favourite deities of the Boms and his 
, origin is thus accounted for : — The son of 

Ganganath. . . __ , . 

Bhabicliand Baja of Doti quarrelled with his 
family and became a religious mendicant. In the course of his 
wanderings he arrived at Adoli, a village in Patti SAlam, and there 
saw and fell in love with the wife of ono Krishna Josh i. This 


Joshi was a servant at Almora, and the Jogi disguised himself as a 
labourer and took service in the house where the woman lived. 


When Krishna heard of the intrigue he set out for Adoli and with 
the aid of one Jhaparua LoJi&r murdered his wife and her lover. 
Like Bholan&th and his companions, the Jogi, his mistress and the 
unborn child became goblins and vexed the people, so that they 
built a temple and forthwith instituted a regular service in honour 
of the three sprites. From Adoli the cult of Gaugan&th spread over 
Kumaon and at Takuriya, Lw&Ii and Narai in his home Patti 1 we 
have temples to his honour. He is supposed especially to harass 
the young and beautiful, if they do not propitiate him. When any 
one is aggrieved by the wicked or powerful he goes to Ganganath 
for aid, who invariably punishes the evil-doer. He sometimes 
possesses a follower and through him promises all that they desire 
to those who offer the following articles: — to GanganAth himself 
a kid, cakes, sweetmeats, beads, a bag and a pair of Jogi s ear- 
rings ; to his mistress Bhtaa, a petticoat, a dopatta and a nose-ring, 

t 1 Mahendra Singh, Bfirlia of Takuriya, 1 b credited with the Introduction 
(he. cult ef Ganganath Into bAlam. 
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and to the child a coat and anklets, altogether forming a fair 
spoil for the Ghantuwa or astrologer who conducts the cere- 
monies. During the ceremony the following verse is repeated 
thrice 

At garo btyo ((ii) doti ko uthiyo, hili tlr dyo (bit) 

Jogi re Gangindiha, k&li Hr dyo (file.)” 

There is also a song reciting the adventures of the prince during 
his wanderings, each verse of which winds up with (he above lines 
as a refrain. The person who acts the part of one possessed by any 
Bhtit is called ‘ Dungariya .’ 

The demon Masan is usually found at burning-grounds, which 

„ . , . are as a rule placed at the confluence of 

Masan, Khabish. 

streams : hence called marghdt • He has 
a temple at K&karighdt on the Kosi in Kanddrkhuwa, parganah 
Phald&kot, and numerous small memorials at all burning ghats. 
Persons possessed without any assignable cause are for the time 
being said to be under his influence. Masan is supposed to be of 
a blaok colour and hideous appearance } he comes from the remains 
of a funeral pyre and chases people passing by who sometimes die 
from fright, others linger for a few days and some even go mad. 
When a person becomes possessed by Mas&n, the people invoke 
the beneficent spirit of the house to come and take possession of 
some member of the family and all begin to dance. At length 
some one works himself into a state of frenzy and commences to 
torture and belabour the body of the person possessed by Masda 
until at length a cure is effected or the person perishes under the 
drastic treatment. Khabish resembles Masan in his malignant 
nature and fondness for charnel grounds. He is also met with in 
dark glens and forests in various shapes. Sometimes he imitates 
the bellow of a buffalo or the cry of a goat-herd or neat-herd and 
sometimes he grunts like the wild-pig. At other times he assumes 
the guise of a religious mendicant and joins travellers on their 
way, but his conversation is always unintelligible. Like Mas&n, he 
often frightens people and makes them ill and sometimes possesses 
unfortunate travellers who get benighted. Both these demons 
possess many of the attributes of Oh&munda Devi, one of the 
Sikti forms of Siva, of whom some account has been given else- 
where. 
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Goril, who is also called Goriya, Gwel, GwaH and Gol, if we 
judge from his general repute and the num- 
ber of templeB to his name, is the most po- 
pular of all the deities worshipped by the lower classes in Kumaon. 
Be has formal temples at Chaur, Garura and Bhan&ri in Bor&rau s 
at Basot in Uchakot : Tarkhet in Malli Doti : Mauil in Naj4n : Gol 
Gbaur in Kdli Kumaon s Kumaur in Mahar and Gagar Gol in 
Katytir. He is also worshipped at stated intervals at Hairiya- 
gaon in Chhakhata, B&nib&g in Chautban, Silangi in Chaugaon, 
Thin in Katytir and Damanda Uniyal in Patti Udepur of Garbwil. 
He has local names derived from some celebrated form or person like 
Siva ; thus the Goril at Garura is also known as the Iriyakot Goril, 
that at Basot as the Hairka Goril from the caste of that name and 


that at Thin as Saman. The local legend as to his origin tells us 
that once upon a time Jhilrii, the Katyuri Raja of Champiwat, 
went to hunt in the forests near the Kali river. Unfortunate 
in the chase he came, weary and disappointed, to the village of 
Dubachaur and saw two buffaloes fighting together in a field. The 


Baja in vain tried to separate them and being very thirsty sent one 
of his servants to fetch some water, but none was found. A second 
servant volunteered to search the neighbouring hills and whilst 
wandering about heard the noiso of two waterfalls and going to- 
wards them soon found himself in a little garden attached to a her- 
mitage. The waterfalls were within the garden and pushing his 
way towards them, he found himself obliged to pass through the 
hermitage, and there he saw a beautiful woman so deeply immersed 
in contemplation on the deity as to be altogether lost to aU exter- 
nal influences. Seeing her in this condition the servant resolved 
to break the spell and in a loud tone asked who she was. She 
slowly opened her eyes and as if recovering from a trance begged 
him not to cast his shadow over her and so disturb her meditations. 
H. then told her who he was «nd why he had ce.ee to *. !»* 
age end received pemi.eion to draw some weter fer 
H, then npprotolnri the weter-jer bottom foremeettotb. wetafeh, 
end the wlL end .prey rebmmded .» to the * - - J 

nroto tori »id it wee no wonder thet .„^th.ng ™ totonpnd. 
down by the followera ef . mi* who we. not ebl. * 
tw. fighting buffaloes. The servant tototoshri at tin. rernern 
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begged her to accompany him to his master and attempt the feat 
herself. The maiden consented and gliding onwards, as if in a 
dream, she reached the place where the buffaloes were still con- 
tending; then meditating on the deity she advanced and seized each 
by the horns and separated them. The R&ja was amazed and de- 
manded of her what manner of woman she was, and she told him 
that she was Kali, the niece of a Rdjawith whom she was engaged 
in great austerities for the purpose of propitiating the deity until 
disturbed by his servant. 

The R&ja, thereon, resolved to marry the maiden and visited her 
uncle, whom he found to be an old leper suffering terribly from that 
loathsome disease. So strong, however, was his love for K&li that 
the Raja remained for several days performing menial services for 
the old man, who was so pleased that he gave permission to the 
R&ja to marry his niece. She had devoted herself to a life of celi- 
bacy, but at her uncle’s command married the Raja and lived very 
happily with him. In due time K&li became pregnant, and the 
Raja being obliged to absent himself from home charged her to 
ring a bell which he attached to his girdle, should a male child be 
born during his absence and he would at once return. The other 
wives of the R&ja were envious of Kali and determined to thwart 
her in every way, and one of them rang the bell though K&li had 
not yet been delivered. The Raja at once returned and was very 
angry at having been deceived and set off on his travels again. 
In the meantime K&li gave birth to a beautiful son, but the 
other R&nis placed a bandage over her eyes and removing the 
child, showed her a pumpkin which they said she had given birth 
to. The boy was then placed in an iron cage and buried in a pit 
lined with salt, but lo ! the salt turned to sugar and the boy ate there* 
of and flourished. But nothing daunted by this visible sign of 
protecting influence, the R&nis took cage and boy and flung them 
into the river, when again the cage floated down the current and 
came to land near a fisherman’s hut. Now the fisherman was 
childless and deeming the boy a gift from the gods took him to 
his house and brought him up as his own child. The boy grew up 
to man’s estate and one day asked his reputed father for a wooden- 
horse, on which he rode to the gh&t where the wioked B&nig used 
to go for water and broke all their water-jars, saying that be was 
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ia a hurry to make his horse drink. They all laughed at the 
idea, but he retorted and said that if it were possible for a woman 
to give birth to a pumpkin, it was possible for a wooden horse to 
drink water. This story reached the ears of the Raja, who sent 
for the boy and in presence of the entire court, the boy recounted 
the wrongs done to his mother by the Ranis and the deception 
that had been practised on the Raja. The boy was at once recog- 
nized as the son of the Raja and the Ranis paid the penalty of 
death by being boiled alive in cauldrons of oil. In course of time 
the young prince succeeded his father and as every one believed 
him possessed by a portion of the deity from the knowledge of the 
past shown by him in his discomfiture of the Ranis, lie was an object 
of worship even during his own lifetime and since his death is recog- 
nized all over Kumaon. The river down which the iron cage 
floated is the Qoriganga and hence his name Goril. A curious 
story is told to explain the neglect of the cult of Goril in Garh- 
w&l: — “One day SudarshanSah heard the sound of drumming and 
dancing in one of his courtyards and on inquiring the cause was 
told that Goril had taken possession of one of his female slaves. 
The R&ja was wrath and taking a thick bambu cane so laid 
about him that the votaries of Goril declared that the deity had 
departed. The Raja then prohibited the possession of any one 
by Goril, and now if any Garhwali thinks himself possessed, he 
has only to call on the name of Sudarshan Sah and the demon 
departs.” 

In some places a regular daily worship of Goril is established 
and assemblies are held on fixed dates. At Hairiyagaon there is 
a great fair and at Chaur and Silangi, the 4 bagwali 9 or 4 stone- 
slinging’ festival is observed. The Goril of Th&n, so well known 
in Katytir, is sought after by sick people and every third or fourth 
year he is made the object of special worship. As a rule, the 
harvest seasons in Jeth and Mangsir and the triennial periods 
which faR at the same seasons are the times of worship commonly 
observed. Besides the more well-known temples already enume- 
rated there are numerous small miniature temples erected on the 
hills above the villages in some secluded place and dedicated to 
these village gods. The ceremonies observed are very simple: 
when any one is attacked by sickness^ one of his relatives takes a 
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handful of rice and a copper coin bound up in a piece of cloth and 
waves them three times round the sick person's head, asking that 
they may know what bhit has taken possession of the sick man. 
, .In. .each group of villages there is some cunning low-caste Brah- 
man or Khasiya, often of bad character, who has taken upon him- 
self the profession of Qhantuwa or astrologer, and to him the 
friends of the sick man resort with the bag of rice (called pit) and 
beg of him to say what bh.it has possessed their relative and 
whence it came and bow it is to be expelled. The Ohantuwa 
takes the rice in his right hand and then shaking it about and 
muttering some unintelligible words, declares it is Goril or Masan or 
Haru that afflicts the sick man, perhaps because he injured such and 
such a person, or because he was remiss in his dues to the temples 
and that he came of his own accord or was sent by some deceased rela- 
tive. In such cases the Jagariya and his assistant are called in and 
they play a drum and tambourine whilst the relatives of the sick man 
dance until one is supposed to be possessed, and while in this state 
explains the cause of the bhit' a anger. The result is commonly 
that an offering of a kid or sweetmeats is to be made, or a temple 
repaired or built, and if the sick man recovers this is invariably 
fulfilled ; if he dies, the death is put down to harm rog or disease 
independent of the influence of the bhuts. If any one has been 
defrauded by a neighbour he, in like manner, brings the rice {pis) 
to the temple of Goril or some other of the popular local genii 
and places it before the stone which represents the deity and prays 
him to vex his enemy. This is an effective method of obtaining 
justice without the intervention of the courts, for if the person on 
whom the wrath of the deity has been invoked becomes ill, he 
liQgj at once, to go throngh the form of propitiating not only the 
deity but the man who invoked his power, which usually turnB oat to 
be an expensive process. Hometimes both the Dungariys, the person 
possessed and, therefore, for the time being, the slave of the bhit, 
or in common speeoh his ‘ horse,’ and the sick person are branded 
with hot irons, a rude form of cautery considered efficacious in 
most diseases by barbarous tribes. Frequently the Ghantuwa 
mete disease for whioh he prescribes the use of some 
simple herbs as a remedy and thus increases his reputation ; if the 
sick man does not improve, he declares that the bkSt is ma»ter, or 
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that the disease is such that neither bhtii nor man is responsible or 
it and .that it must take its course. 

Kshetrp&l or Bhumiya, the tutelary god of fields and boun- 

Kahetrpal or Bhumiya. daries ’ is a beneficent deity who does not as 
a rule force his worship on any one by 
possessing them or injuring them or tbeir crops. Every village 
has a small temple, often no more than a few feet square, sacred to 
him. When a crop is sown, a handful of grain is sprinkled over a 
stone in the corner of the field nearest to the temple in order to 
protect the crop from hail, blight and the ravages of wild animals, 
and at harvest time he receives the first-fruits, to protect the 
garnered crop from rats and insect. He punishes the wicked and 
rewards the virtuous and is lord of the village, always interested 
in its prosperity and a partaker of the good things provided on all 
occasions of rejoicing, such as marriage, the birth of a child or any 
great good fortune. Unlike the other rural deities he seldom 
receives annual sacrifices, but is satisfied with the humblest offering 
of the fruits of the earth, Kshetrp&l has a temple connected with 
the great Jageswar grant as guardian of the sacred forest of 
Tanka rakshetra within which the temple is situated. Here he is 
known as Saim or Sayam, the Kumaoni corruption of Swayambhu, 
the Bauddha form now worshipped in Nepal. As such, he receives 
offerings of kids on certain fixed clays. He has also a temple in 
Bor&rau where services are held every day supported by a small 
endowment. Bairn does not always do duty as a Kshetrpal and 
has separate legends and observances peculiar to himself, whilst at 
the same time they partake generally of the character common to 
all demon-worship in Kumaon. He sometimes possesses persons 
and his sign is that the hair of the scalp-lock becomes hopelessly 
entangled. In K&li Kumaon, Saim is regarded as a follower of the 
Chand bhit Haru. 

Airi is a sylvan deity who is represented as hideous and repel- 
lent, with eyes on the crown of his head 
and .four arms filled with various weapons. 
He remains ooncealed during the day* but at night comes forth. from 
the hills and forests and wanders about accompanied by tho fairies 
(pan) who join him in donee and song. Their feet are turned 
backwards, not forwards like those of men. During Ms rambles,^ 
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Airi is accompanied by his jlmrap&nis or litter-bearers San and 
Bhan and a pack of hunting dogs with bells around their necks. 
Whoever hears the dogs bark is certain to meet wiih some calamity. 
Airi himself is said to be much given to expectoration and his 
saliva is so venomous that it wounds those on whom it falls. The 
remedy for such wounds is the rite known elsewhere as i jhdr 
phdnky when the affected part is swept or rubbed with the bough 
of a tree whilst incantations are sung. If this be not done quickly, 
the injured man dies, and in any case he has to abstain from rich 
and spiced food for several days. Those who see Airi face to face 
die of fright at his awful appearance or are burnt up by a flash of 
his eye, or are torn to pieces by his dogs, or have their livers 
detracted and eaten by the fairies who accompany him. But 
should any one be fortunate enough to see Airi and survive, the 
god discloses hidden treasure to him. The treasure-trove thus 
discovered varies in value, from gold mohars down to old bones. 

Airi’s temples are found on hills and desolate tracts and are 
never met with in inhabited places. In the middle of such temples 
are set up tridents, which represent Airi himself, and the tridents 
are surrounded by stones representing Sau, Bhau, the fairies, &c. 
Bnt in some cases the deity and his followers are actually repre- 
sented by carved images. The villagers worship him during the 
bright half of Chait, the expenses being met by a fund collected 
for the purpose. A bonfire is lighted, round which the people seat 
themselves. A kettle-drum is played, and one after another the 
members of the circlo become possessed with Airi, or Sau, or Bhau,. 
and leap and shout around the fire. Some even go so far as to 
brand themselves with heated iron spoons {kdlchis) and sit down 
amongst the flames. Those who escape burning are believed to be 
truly possessed, while those who are burnt are considered mere 
pretenders to divine frenzy. The revels usually last for about ten 
nights, and until thoy are ended a lamp is kept burning in the 
shrine of the god. Those possessed with Airi are called Airi’s 
horses or Airi’s slaves (dungariya) and such persons are given alms 
so tong as Airi’s festival lasts. They dye a yard of doth in red 
ochre iyeru) afid bind it around their heads ; and also carry a 
wallet in which they place the alms they receive. While in this 
state they bathe twice and eat but once during the twenty^ our 
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hours ; they allow no one to touch them, as they consider other 
men unclean, and no one except themselves is permitted to touch 
the trident and stones in Airi’s temple, at least so long as tha 
festival lasts. Milk, sweetmeats, cakes, cocoanuts, and other 
delicacies are offered at the shrine during the course of this festival. 
Kids are sometimes sacrificed, and a piece of red cotton stained in 
the blood of the sacrifice is set up as a banner near the sacred 
spot. It is not to be supposed that so poor a community allow the 
good things offered to the god to spoil in his temple ; a crowd of 
worshippers divide and devour the sacrificial offerings, water is 
sprinkled over the images or stones in the temple, and the following 
prayer is used : — “ Hallowed God ! be pleased with mo, forgive my 
trespasses and accept this kid that is offered tlieo. I am devoid of 
understanding ; thou art a knower of hearts.’* While this prayer 
is being said, a spell (mantra) is whispered in the ear of the kid 
that is about to bo sacrificed 

“ A8vam naiv gajarn naiv sinham naiv cha naiv cha 
Ajti putro balind dy&t daivo durbal glidtaka 

u Thou are not a horse, nor an elephant nor a lion. Thou art 
only the son of a goat and I sacrifice thee: so god also destroys the 
weak.” 

A red mark is made on the kid's forehead, he is crowned with 
a garland, and ( akshat ) rice is scattered on his head, and at last 
some water is sprinkled over him. He shakes himself to get rid 
of it and this action is taken as a sign that the god has accepted 
him as an offering ; whereupon his head is severed from his body 
by a blow from a kukA (curved knife). If on the other hand he 
does not skake himself, or if he bleats, it is taken as a sign that the 
offering is not accepted, and he escapes. After the sacrifice the 
kid's tail is out off and placed in the temple beside the trident or 
images. His head is given to the officiating priest, and his hind 
leg to the man who slays him, or (in some cases) to the head-man 
of the village, and the rest of his carcase is distributed amongst 
the spectators. A kid that has in any way been maimed cannot 
be offered as a sacrifice* There are temples to Airi or Chulalekh 
above Kandra and on Airdyau-dftnda in Patti Sal&ng whore festivals 
are held at the Shiur&tri and Asojoaur&tri. This may be taken as 
the local indigenous form of the original montane idea of Siva* 
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Kdbhht. 


Kalbisht or Ealuwa is said to have been a neatherd of Ewat- 
yfira village near Binsar who flourished 
some two hundred years ago. Althongh a 
neatherd by' occupation he was by caste a Rnjptit and had many 
enemies. They persuaded his brother-in-law Himmat to drive a 
peg into the hoof of one of Eal’s buffaloes, intending that Eal should 
be killed in attempting to extract it, but no harm ensued. Himmat 
next attacked Eal from behind with an axe and so wounded him on 
the neck that he died, but not before he had torn the treacherous 
Himmat limb from limb. After his death Eal became a benevolent 
sprite and temples have been erected to his honour at Eaiphal-kh&n, 
where the murder took place, and in other villages. The only 
persons that he injured in his new existence were the enemies who 
’fcompassed his death. In the vicinity of Kaiphal-khan his name 
is used by herdsmen as a charm against wild beasts and oppressed 
persons resort to his temple for justice against their oppressors. 
The latter when punished by sickness or injury to their crops or 
cattle attempt to propitiate Kal by building a temple to his honour, 
and thus his cult has spread through the neighbouring pattis. 

Chaumu also is a tutelary god of cattle aud has a temple to 
his honour at the boundary between Byuni 
and Dw&rsaun. The story as to its origin 
relates how that about the middle of the fifteenth century one 
Ranbir Singh R&na was bringing a crystal linga from Champd- 
wat to his home near R&nikhet. The stone was wrapped up in his 
turban and having occasion to remove his head-dress at some water 
near Dyarighat, he reverently placed the turban and its contents 
on the ground close beside him. When he attempted to raise 
them again however, he found he could not do so, and after several 
fruitless efforts he returned home and told his friends what had 
occurred. His friends went back and after great labour they toge- 
ther succeeded in lifting the turban and linga; the latter they 
secreted in the trunk of an oak tree at Rydni, until a temple 
should be ready for its reception. The stone was however dis- 
satisfied with its quarters and in the night leapt up into the t^unk 
of another tree higher up the hill. Now it happened that this other 
tree grew on the boundary between Byfini and Dw&rsaun. So the 
people of Dw&rsaun combined with the people of Byfini to build 


Chaumu. 
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a temple on the boundary of the two villages; In this* temple 
the crystal hnga was ultimately placed, and the offerings made to 
the atone are divided between the men of Rydni and those of 
DwArsaun. Raja Rafanchand of Almora heard of the virtues of 
this stone and set out on a pilgrimage to visit it. But he was 
advised that the time was inauspicious and returned without 
reaching his goal. Then Chaumu appeared to him in a dream 
and said “I am a king, and thou art no more ; what honor canst 
thou do me ?** 

More than one hundred bells are hung in Chaumu’s temple 
besides seventy or eighty lamps and a festival is held there during 
the first nine days of the bright-halves of Asoj and Chaifc. Milk is 
sprinkled on the linga, goats are sacrificed and their heads art 
divided between the two villages of Ryfini and Dw&rsaun. The 
linga was formerly famed for its miraculous powers, but these 
have in latter times decreased, but people still take oaths by it 
The following are some of the recorded miracles. People who have 
lost their cattle have found them on complaining to the linga and 
vowing sacrifices thereto. Others where female cattle have been in 
calf, and who have vowed sacrifices on condition that the calves 
should be born alive, have found this ceremony completely effica- 
cious. Those who have offered bad milk before the image have 
lost their cattle, and those who have offered nothing at all, or who 
have neglected to worship the lirga , have found that their milk 
would yield no curds. It is not permissible to offer Chaumu the 
milk of a cow for ten days after she has calved, nor to offer him 
milk milked from any cow in the evening. Those who have 
offered him Buch milk have lost their cow. Those who take 
their cows down to the Bh&bar, or any place distant from the 
temple, must worship the peg to which their cattle is tied, just 
as if it were the linga itself : those who have neglected to do so 
suffer in the same way as those who have neglected the linga of 
Chaumu himself* A man who buys a cow at Dwarsaun or Ryuni 
must continue the cult of Chaumu’s linga in his own village, so 
long as the cow itself or any of its descendants survive, as it ap- 
pears that every cow is dedicated to some deity. Men may not 
drink milk milked in the evening from a cow dedicated to Chau- 
mn 9 but they may drink milk so milked from cows dedicated to 
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Badliin. 


other deities. Badhan, like Chaumu, is a tutelary god of cattle. 
Pe does not take possession of any one nor does he vex the people 
that do not worship him. On the eleventh 
day after the birth of a calf his lingo, is 
* washed first with water and then with milk and cakes, rice and 
milk are offered in his temples. No animal sacrifices, however, 
are ever made to him. 

Haru, a beneficent spirit, is much sought after by the Kumao- 
H nis. He was, in olden days, known as Ha- 

rishchand, Raja of Champ&wat, and the 
following story is told to explain the origin of his worship The 
Ulya had grown old in years and became desirous of devoting the 
remainder of his life to the service of the deity, so he went to 
Hard war and there became the disciple of a Sanydsi and adopted 
a religious life. To him the local accounts attribute the building 
of the sacred ghat at Hard war known as * Bari ke pairV From 
Hardwar he set out on the great pilgrimage and successively visited 
the four great dhdma , Badrindth, to the north ; Jaganndth, to the 
east; Ramnath, to the south; and Dwdrkanath, to the west. On 
his return to Champ&wat, he continued his religious duties and 
taught the people the divine precepts and established a fraternity. 
His brother Ldtu and his servants Syura, Pyura, Ruda Kathayat, 
Kholiya, Bheliya, Mangaliya and Ujydliya joined the brother* 
hood. Sayam or Saim, also, was a member and Baru, The Rdja 
became the head of the community and owing to his great auste- 
rities was soon unable to move from the place where he sat in 
meditation on the deity. He acquired, however, such power by 
his mortifications that whatever he willed was accomplished ; the 
barren became fruitful; the poor became wealthy, ; the miserable, 
happy ; the blind were restored to sight ; the lame learned to walk 
and the wicked became virtuous. When Harishchand and his 
companions died, they became good spirits and the same results 
followed from worshipping them, unmixed good and prosperity to 
the faithful. It is said that where Haru and his companions 
abide no calamity ever falls upon the inhabitants, hence the 
adage:— 

" Anna Haru harpat,jauna Haru fckarpat” 

" With Haru comes prosperity, with his departure, adversity^ 
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There is a somewhat celebrated temple to Hcaru at Th&u in KatyAr 
at which a considerable assembly takes place every third year. 
L&tu is worshipped at Barwai in Waldiya and Bheliya at Bhatkot 
in Mahar. 


At Taili H&t in Katyrir we have a place known as the Indra 
Katyuri Rajas. Chabtitra, which consists of three separate 

platforms ( chabtitra ) or level places, on one 
of which is a sxlcvnxg tree ( Olca acuminata) and on another an image 
* of Goril and certain figures known as the Katyiiri Rajas, who are 
honoured by a festival every third year. Raja Dlmm Dyau has 
a temple at Kanda in S&lam and there are several temples to Raja 
Brahm and Raja Dh&m in parganah Pali These two were the 
last independent Rajas of Katytir. Their father died whilst they 
were still children and their mother Jiya appears to have been 
unable to teach them the duties of their position, for they grew' up 
cruel, tyrranical anrl profligate. Hated by their subjects, they fell 
an easy prey to Biktamchand, who overran Katyur and annexed 
it and Pali to the Chand possessions. A great battle was fought 
in which the brothers Dham and Brahm and their sons Hari, 
Bhari, Sur, Sangrami, Pur and Pratapi, with their servants, Bhfma 
Kathayat, Khekadas and Ujyaliya, perished and their bodies were 
thrown into the western Ramganga. These all became bhtits 
and are particularly reverenced in Pali and Katyur. Haru being 
a Chand Blv&t never enters a place where the Katytiris are, nor 
do the latter trouble a place already occupied by Harm 

In the northern parganahs of Kumaon we have the malignant 
sprite Runiya, who wanders from village to 
Bfinlya. village on coursers formed of huge boulders 

and at night especially exercises his noisy steeds. He only attacks 
females and should any woman attract his attentions, she invariably 
wastes away, haunted by her hateful lover and joins him in the 
spirit land. Other sprites worshipped in these northern parganahs 
are Balchan, w£o has a temple at Dor in Juh&r; K&Ichanbhausi, who 
has a temple at Toli in D&npur and is much reverenced by the 
people of D&npur and Pothing ; Naulo, who has temples at Jarkan- 
d&r in Askot and at Bhatkot in Mahar ; K&lsain at Madkofc in 
Juh&r, Kapkot in D&npur, R&i in Mahar and Jarkand&r in Askot 5 
Chhurmal at Thin and Taili Hat in Katyfir, Dor in Juh&r and 
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Jarkand&r in Askot ; Hari at Mensain in Juh&r, Hushkar or Ha- 
vishka at Jarkand&r and Dk&rchiila in Askot and Kokarasi at Kha- 
bela in Ebat Dasan of Jauns&r. In the lower Pattis besides those 
already noticed we have a temple to N&gdhana above Saurphatka 
in S&lam, one to Chharaunj Dy&u at Ckharaunj in the same 
Patti, one to Vidyan&th Siddh at Chanoti in parganah Chhakh&ta, 
whilst the Siddhs, P&ndavas and Puris are similarly worshipped in 
Garhw&l, and Salgaur in Jaunsar. The mountains and remarkable 
peaks are themselves sometimes an object of worship; thus we have 
at Cbhipula-dhtira or pass by mount Obhipula a temple to the god 
of the mountain, and on the mountain itself some nine or ten pools 
in which the Askot people bathe at the great fair held on the Anant 
14£h. At Tolma, in the Nfti valley, is a temple to the Himalaya 
as a whole and below Dunagiri in the same valley one to the same 
peak. Heaps of stones and wood called kath-pattiya are frequently 
seen on hills or at cross-roads ; these are due to the offerings of 
travellers proceeding on a journey. The custom is said to have 
been established by the law-giver Yajnavalkya and when adding a 
Stone to the heap the following invocation is made 
“ Sakalya sthapitadevi Yajnabalkena pujitd 
Kdsht pdshdn bhakshanti mama rakshdn karotume” 

“Thou goddess whose home is this ridge, worshipped by Yajna- 
valkya, eater of wood and stone, preserve me,” 

When a person has attended the funeral ceremonies of a relative 
and is about to return from the burning-ground, he takes a piece of 
the shroud worn by the deceased ancl hangs it ou some tree near the 
ghkt as an offering to the spirits which frequent such places. Another 
method of preventing the spirit of the deceased flpom giving any 
trouble is that a person of the funeral party when returning places 
a thorny bush in the road from the burning-ground wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest male relative of the deceased 
on seeing this puts a stone on it and pressing it down with his feet, 
prays the spirit of the deeeased not to trouble them. The more 
malignant of the water-sprites or G&rdevis (from i girj a river) 
are those who represept persons who have met their death from 
suicide, violence#!* accident. These wherever they die, haunt the 
scene of their death and terrify the passers by, sometimes even' 
following them home and taking possession of their h<ra§#®.-; Th^ 
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ghosts of bachelors of mature age who have died unmarried are 
known as Tolas and are met with in solitary desert places. The 
beings known generally under the names BhiH, Rhutani, Acheri, 
&c., are sometimes malignant and sometimes beneficent. The 
Acheri particularly favours those who wear red garments, and a 
scarlet thread around the throat is held to be a sure preventitive 'of 
colds and goitre. Traill writes s — ' " The optical illusions and sha- 
dows, seen in various mountainous countries, aro also occasionally 
visible on some bf the mountains in this province, which aro accord- 
ingly celebrated as the peculiar resort of the Acheri, as the proces- 
sion of elephants, horses, Ac., which sometimes appear on the 
summits, are naturally ascribed to those ideal beingB. A hill oppo- 
site to Srinagar is celebrated in this respect ; the train of shadows 
which, from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, continues 
visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the town. It is therefore certain that 
these shadows originate in physical causes, and are not created by 
the imagination of the individuals. Tho theory by which this illu- 
sion is explained in other places is particularly applicable here, as 
the shadows in question are invariably seen at the same hour, that 
is when the sun is sinking below the horizon.” In Jaunsar-B&war, 
D&kini, who corresponds to the Tibetan Kliahdoma, occupies a prin- 
cipal place amongst the sylvan malignant deities. 

Sorcerers known as Bogsas or Bhoksas in Garhwal are supposed 
to have the same power of causing illness 


Sorcerers. an( j i n j ur y as the Bhuts and Bhutanis. 

Some are even said to he able to assume the form of a wild animal 
and thus accomplish the destruction of an enemy. It is said that 
Sudarsban Bah rid Garhw&l of sorcerers in the following ^nner:- 
He called all the Bogsas together under pretence of needing their 
assistance in some ceremony and promised them all kinds of re- 
wards should he succeed and so induced them to come themselves 
and bring all their books with them. When al 
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stream intervenes, the evil influence of the former is said to have 
. Caused the illness [bhed laga) which can only be avoided by the 
removal of the obnoxious building or rock. This prejudice exists 
only with regard to objects in the southern quarter. 

An account of the ceremony performed by B&dis or rope- 
^ dancers to bring prosperity on the villages 

to which they are attached is given in the 
Bhagol Rurmdchal and also in Traill’s Report, from which latter 
the following extract is taken : — " Drought, wont of fertility in the 
soil, murrain in eattle and other calamities incident to husbandry 
are here invariably ascribed to the wrath of particular gods, to 
appease which recourse is ti&d to various ceremonies. In the Ku- 
maon district, offerings and singing and dancing are resorted to on 
such occasions. In Garhw61, the measures pursued with the same 
view are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. 
In villages dedicated to the protection of Mah&deva propitiatory 
festivals are held in his honour. At these B&dis or rope-dancers are 
engaged to perform on the tight rope, and slide down an in- 
clined rope stretched from the summit of a cliff to the valley 
beneath and made fast to posts driven into the ground. The B&di 
sits astride on a wooden saddle, to which he is tied by thongs ; the 
saddle is similarly secured to the bast, or sliding cable, along which 
it runs, by means of a deep groove ; sand bags are tied to the B&di’s 
feet sufficient to secure his balance, and he is then after various 
ceremonies and the sacrifice of a kid, started off ; the velocity of 
his descent is very great, and the saddle, however well greased, 
emits a volume of smoke throughout the greater part of his pro- 
nto ss. The length and inclination of the bast necessarily vary 
with the nature of the cliff, but as the B&di is remunerated at the 
rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, hence termed a tola, a 
correct measurement always takes place: the longest bast which 
has fallen within my observation had twenty-one tola, or 2,100 
cnbits in length. From the precautions taken as above mentioned 
the only danger to be apprehended by the B&di is from the break- 
ing of the tope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly * 
from one and ♦ half to two inches in diameter, is made wholly by 
bis own hand : the material used is the bh&bar grass. Formerly 
if a B&di fell to the ground in his course, he was immediately 
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despatched with a sword by the surrounding spectators, but this 
practice is now of course prohibited : no fatal accident has occurred 
from the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it i» 
probably celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each year. 
After the completion of the sliding, the bast or rope is cut up and 
distributed among the inhabitants of tho village, who hang the 
pieces as charms at the eaves of their houses. The hair of the 
B&di is also taken and preserved as possessing similar virtues. He 
being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of 
others, theB&di is supposed to entail sterility on his own ; and it is 
firmly believed, that no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetate.” 
Each district has its heriditary B&di, who is supported by an- 
nual contributions of grain from the inhabitants, and by remune- 
ration for his performance at the occasional festivals in question. 


As might have been expected, we have numerous traces of 
- _ ' Nuga worship in these hills, but now chiefly 

connected with the special cult of Vishnu or 
Siva. In Kumaon, there are Vaishnava temples dedicated to N&g 
at Bastir in Mahar ; to Kedar Kilin&g, in Pungaraun : to Bini or 
Beni Nfig, in Baraun; to Karkotak N&g at Pandegaon in Chhakhd- 
ta ; to Vasuki Ndg at Gadydra in Ddnpnr ; to Ndgdeo Padamgir at 
Dol in Sdlam and to N&gndth at Lodh in Borarau, at Thdn in 
Katyiir, at Champ&wat and in Dhyanirau. Siva has a temple as 
N Ages war at Kotiva in Borarau and in Delira Dun. In Garhwdl 
we have Vaishnava temples to Seshnag at Pandukeswar ; to Bhekul 
Ndg at Batgaon and to Sangal Nag at Talor, both in Pindaip&r j 
to B&npa Nag at Margaon in Painkhanda ; to Lohandeu Ndg at 
Jelam in theNiti valley and to Pushkara Nag at Kshetrp&l PokUll 
in Ndgpur. Besides these, there are some sixty-five temples in 
Garhwdl where Siva as Bhairava and Vishnu as Ndgr&ja are 
conjointly worshipped with their Saktis. Siva has one separate 
temple as Ndgeswar in Srinagar. Tho above enumeration clearly 
Bhows the importance of the non-Bralunanical cults oven to the 
present day and the curious blending of that element in the Vaish- 
nava forms with the non-Brdhmanical element of the Saiva forms 
as Bhairava which is noticed elsewhere. Taken together we have 
over eighty temples in the two districts in which the vanous forms 
of M gas are still an object of worship to tho people. The Vishnu- 
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Purina 1 makes the Nfigas, sons of the sage Kasyapa by Kadrtt, 
*#hose progeny " were a thousand, powerful, many-headed serpents 
^pf immeasurable might subject to Garura; the chief amongst whom 
were Sesha, Vdsuki, Takshaka, Sankha, Sweta, MahApadma, Kam- 
bala, Aswatara, Elapatra, Niga, Karkotaka, Dhananjaya and many 
other fierce and venomous serpents.” The V&yu Purina, as noted 
by Wilson, names forty and other works contain many other names. 
Amongst the names given in the Vishnu Purina, the names of 
Sesha, Vasuki, Sankha or Sangal, Sweta, N&ga, Karkotaka and 
Dhananjaya occur in these hills. The domestic worship of the 
Nig occurs on the Nfig-panchami of 5th of the light half of Sriwan 
(August-September). For this purpose, a portion of the ground 
is freshly smeared with cow-dung and mud and the figures of five, 
seven or nine serpents are rudely drawn with sandal-wood powder 
or turmeric. To these offerings of flowers, sandal-wood, turmeric, 
parched rice or beans or powdered gram or bdjra are made. Lamps 
are lighted and waved before them, incense is burned and food and 
fruit are placed before them. These observances take place both 
morning and evening and the night is spent in listening to stories 
in praise of the Nig. Occasionally a wandering Jogi brings a live 
serpent with him to which offerings are equally made and milk is 
given and milk is placed near holes in which snakes are known to 
live. The Niga stotra or hymn of praise is added to the evening 
Sandhya. It is said that Krishna is represented by Vasuki amongst 
the Sarpas and Ananta amongst the Nigas and that Sesha became 
Lakshmana in Rimi’s time and BalarAma in Krishna’s avat&r. 
In the following account, the Mahdsus are of Ndga origin, 

* In Jauns&r Bawar, there are four deities known collectively as 
the Mahdsu debtas, B&sak, Pib&sak, Buthiya 

* BU ’ or Baitha and Chalta or Chalda. The first 

three abide in temples dedicated to them at Ranor in khat B&war, 
at Tahnu in khat Pachgaon and at Anwar. The fourth or Chalta 
MAhfisu took up his residence at Behrat in khat Kuru and moves 
from khat (sub-division) to khat as occasion arises. These deities 
came from Kashmir some four or five hundred years ago in this 
wise 2 UnaBhat lived in khat Mendrdt and had a large family of 

* Wilson, VII., 74: perhaps * N 6g* with the meaning mountain, and 

a mountaineer, may help us to the original seat of this raco. * JTieittiplif 4 * 

nation locally procured for me by Mr, F, Fisher, C.J3. 
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relatives and dependants. At this time, a demon named Kirbir 
D6na (Danava) made his appearance at the confluence of the Ton* 
and Jamna near K&lsi and day by day eat some of Un&’s people 
until only Una, his three sons and one daughter remained. Una 
fled to the forests of the Jumna and wandered about from place to 
place seeking means to destroy the demon and revenge the death 
of his relatives. One night the debta Mali&su appeared to him in 
a dream and said “ Be of good cheer, 0 Una, proceed to Kash- 
mfr where the four Mahusus dwell and invoke thoir aid — they 
Will destroy the demon, for no one else can.” Una set out for 
Kashmir the next day and arrived at the place where the watch- 
man of Mah&su lay fast asleep with two great iron clubs some 
hundred maunds in weight beside him. No one could approach 
Mah&su without the watchman’s permission, so Una took up one 
of the clubs and placed it at the foot of the sleeping watchman, 
who soon awoko and demanded the name of the intruder and his 


business. Una at once answered “ Mamu , 1 1 am thy nephew.” 
The watchman replied " JBhdi, you are not my nephew, but as 
you have chosen to address me, what has brought you here?” Una 
told his story and the watchman dissuaded him from attempting 
the perilous journey, but finding Una resolved to proceed, gave him 
some rice and lentils and told him that he should first reach the 


forest of Ghagti and if troubled by storms, a handful of the nee 
and lentils sprinkled in the air would cause the storm to abate. 
He would next reach Kanani T&l or lake of Kananfi, into which he 
was to spit and throw some of his hair. If his saliva turned into 
cowries and his hair into snakes, he would know that he was m 
the miracle-working land of Kashmir. There were but two dwell- 
ings in the great plain, one of the Mah&sus aud the otheif of Kelu- 
bir, an attendant and athlete. On Saturday he was to hide himself 
in Kelubir’s house and about ten at night the four Mahfaus might 
be seen arriving in palanquins and retiring to their house to 
mt Early in the morning, the Mahdsus went out to the . sound 
Bd»k to hotd 1* ooiirt. *-»**J- 
add then CM. When the M — • out ’ f * b * 
and lay hi* cue before him and be «»■ • ^ ^ 
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Una followed the instructions of the watchman and his petition 

favourably received by the Hah&sus, who eventually told him 
to return to his own country and they would destroy Kirbir. 
Chalta gave Una a handful of rice, an earthen vessel and his own 
staff, and told him that when hungry he need only strike the staff 
on the earth and water would come forth with which the rice 
might be prepared for food. This, too, would prove that Mab&su 
was with him, and if in’ addition when he arrived at Mendrdthe 
threw some of the rice into the Tons, Kirbir could do hiinno harm. 
On the first Sunday after his arrival he should yoke an unbroken 
heifer to a plough and have it driven by an unmarried boy who had 
never before driven a plough and he would find that the plough 
would turn to gold and the share to silver. He should then plough 
five furrows, in each of which a stone image would be found repre- 
senting the four Mah&sus and their mother Deol&ri. Una on bis 
return, did as directed and the images appeared in the furrows;' 
B dsak appeared first with his thigh transfixed by the ploughshare, 
then came Pibdsak with a wound in his ear and then Baitha with 
his eye injured. 1 Chalta alone appeared sound and free, and hence 
the three first remain in the temples dedicated to them whilst 
Chalta is able to move about. Deol&ri, the mother, appeared in 
the fifth furrow and a temple to her name was erected in the field. 
Una worshipped the Mah&sus and ordered his youngest son to serve 
them. He obeyed and became a Deopuj&ri. The second son was 
directed to strike a gong and became a Bajput, whilst the third 
became a m usician or Bajgi.* Then the Mah&sus formed a garden 
( gangdri) and filled it with narcissus plants from Kashmir to serve 
as offerings to them on festivals. Una then built houses for Kelu Blr, 
Kadfisiri Bir, Sakr&r Bir, and sixty-four other Blrs, who attended 
the Mah&sus. The Mah&sus then sought for Kirbir, but as ho 
did not appear, Sakr6r was sent to seize him, and was promised 
a loaf and a sweetmeat on every sankr&nt should he be successful. 
Kirbir still remained at large and Kelu Bir was then sent with 
‘ a promise of four times the amount of offerings and that all goritf 
s acrifice d to the Mah&su should be killed at the door of his house.* 
Kelu irmwi Tfir Mr and hung up his head in Mah&su’s temple. 

i They are so represented In the temples. * These names are borne 

by their descendants to the present day. f These customs sre-spttt 

observed. 
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BAsak and PibAsak took Garhwfil , 1 as their share and JaunsAr- 
BAwar fell to Baitha and Chalta, The temples to the MahAsus 
in JaunsAr were built by the zamindArs long after TJna's time. 
There are temples to Sangru at Mandhan in khat Koru and 
Udpalta, whence he is carried about khats Samalta, Udpalta, 
Koru and Seri. The temples of the Mahasus are now served by 
SArsdti Brahmans and the offerings consist of male kids, coin, rice, 
water and narcissus flowers. 


Notwithstanding the number and importance of the more 
orthodox forms of Vishnu and Siva in this portion of the HimAlaya 
the non-Brahmanical deities enumerated 
Conclusions. j n ^he preceding pages have for more 

worshippers and are more constantly addressed. Amongst the pea- 
santry of the high-lands the cult of Vishnu is little known and 
Siva is worshipped under the form Bhairava or the ling : but the 
oofnmon resort in times of trouble or distress is Gori], Chaumu,Haru 
and the other village gods. The truth is that popular religion in 
these hills is a worship of fear, and though Bhagwfin is named as the 
great god, he is supposed to allow mischievous and malignant 
spirits to injure the person and property of the people. When 
faminejmd.pestilence stalks abroad, the village temples are crowded 
and promises of oblations are made ; if the evil be averted these 
promises are fulfilled, if not the deity is frequently abused and his 
shrine is neglected. The efforts of all are directed to appease the 
malevolence of these spirits who are supposed to lie in wait to 
take advantage of any error willingly or unwillingly committed. 


With the exception of the educated classes, perhaps, the great 
mass of the people of these bills are worshippers of unorthodox 
forms whose wrath is deprecated by offerings of male kids and 
youpg buffaloes. These are not presented as thank-offerings, but 
as the result of a compact that if such an event does or does not 
take place, the deity shall receive a certain reward; if the god 
failein. bis part of the contract, he receives nothing. The ruder 
ferms are always worshipped with bloody rites, and it is not yet 
forgotten that Kali in Gangoli received human sacrifices under 
the Chands. The ruder ritual has borrowed much from the 
Buddhist and Saiva Tantras, but is simpler than that in use m 




Temples exist at BijoU and in Rawfiin. 
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temples. We may fully endorse the opinion recorded by Mr. 
Monier Williams in one of his recent essays ‘ The truth is 
that evil of all kinds, difficulties, dangers and disasters, famines, 
diseases, pestilences and death are thought by an ordinary Hindu 
to proceed from devils and from devils alone. And these malignant 
beings are held to possess varying degrees of rank, power and male- 
volence. Some aim at destroying the entire world and threaten the 
sovereignty of the gods themselves. Some delight in killing men, 
women and children, out of a mere thirst for human blood: Some 
take pleasure in tormenting, or revel in the infliction of sickness, 
injury and misfortune. All make it their business to mar the 
progress of good works and useful undertakings. I verily believe 
that the religion of the mass of the Hindus is simple demonolatry 
men and women of all classes, except perhaps those educated by 
ourselves, are perpetually penetrated with the idea that from the 
Cradle to the grave they are being pursued and persecuted not only by 
destructive demons, but by simply mischievous images and spiteful 
goblins.’ ‘ This, too, is the result of our examination of the popu- 
lar religion in these hills. 

The Sikhs have temples of the followers of Guru Rdm Rdi at 
Dehra and Srinagar : at Pipali iq Maw$l- 
8ikh *' syun: Jaigaon in Ajmer and Gum in Lan- 

gdr served by Udasis. There is also a shrine of Guru Ndnak at 
N&nakmatha in the Tarai. The establishment at Dehra is the 
most important. Some account of the circumstances which led to 
the settlement of Guru Rdm Rai at Dehra has already been given. 1 
Ho took up his residence there about 1675 A. D., or according to 
local tradition in 1686. Fateh Sab, Raja of Garhw&l, bestowed 
several villages in jdgir on the Guru and also erected and endowed 
a math at Srinagar still in the possession of Uddsi fakirs of the 
Sikh sect. Amongst the many marvellous stories told of Ram Rdi, 
the following may be mentioned : — A disciple was absent at sea and 
r in danger, of shipwreck called on the Guru for his aid and the 
Guru at once lay down upon his couch and directing his wife 
Panjdb Kuar not to disturb his body for three days, set out in the 
form of a fly and saved his disciple from shipwreck. His followers 
at Dehra, however, believing him to be dead, notwithstanding 

. -v 
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the remonstrances of Panjfib Kuar burned the body before the 
expiration of the three days. When the Guru returned in the 
form of a fly there was no body to enter and ho cursed his 
followers, saying, ‘O ye ungrateful disciples, as ye have disobeyed my 
orders and burned my body to ashes prematurely, henceforward 
your bodies also shall be burned/ Hence cremation is practised 
bjriris sect, and every year at the great festival the Guru appears as 
a fly to his followers. Panjab Kuar continued the plan of the temple 
begun by Efim R&i and completed it in 1706 A.D. To her is aiso 
due the aqueduct 1 from Raj pur and the Khurbura-thtli or fair. 
There are two great assemblies : one on the 5th of Chait (March- 
April) and another on the 8th of Bhadon (August-Septcmber), 
chiefly attended by Sikhs from the Panjfib. The Mahant goes 
out to meet them towards the Jumna and they come in procession 
with music and dancing and present their offerings. They then 
proceed to the K&nwali garden and are regaled with sweetmeats 
provided by the temple officials, and thence to the place where 
the standard of the Guru is placed, to which obeisance is made. 
They then proceed to the temple and march three times around 
it before entering and offering their presents, after which the 
Mahan t provides them with food and lodging for the night. The 
nett day the pilgrims bathe and a party proceeds to the Siddh-ban 
and cut down a new pole for the Guru’s standard, which after 
being bathed in Ganges water is set up in place of the old one 
with great ceremony. Offerings- are again presented and the 
Mahant distributes yellow turbans and all day and night Udfisis 
chaunt the great deeds of Rfim Rfii in the temple. The offerings 
are collected and placed in the treasury to defray the expenses 
of the establishment and the maintenance of the pilgrim rest-houses. 
The fair held in August is intended to commemorate the death 
of B&m E&i and fragments of the offerings made are sent to 
his followers in all parts of India. The wives of Efim Rai are 
buried one at each corner of the building and their place of sepul- 


ture is now marked by four towers. The present Mahant Nfirfiyan * 
P&s is eighth in descent from Rfim Rai. His duty is to burn 
incense in the temple, present the offerings superintend the receipts 

1 Repaired and made of masonry by the 
the tftuk jSMrtmra, where a bathing festival takes place to SeptemDe* 
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and expenditure and direct the ceremonies to be observed on parti, 
cular days. 

The Jainas hare a temple to Parasnath and the Musalm&ns a 
shrine ( takiya ) to Sh&h Pir K&ki at Srinagar and small mosquds 
at Dehra, Almora, and Naini T&l and several places along the 
foot of the hills, but neither are of any acoount amongst the hiU 
populations. There are Christian Churehes in Dehra Dun, Chak, 
rata, Mussooree, Paori, Almora, Pithoragarh, Lohaghat, RAnikhet, 
and Naini TA1, but many of these are chiefly intended for the use 
of British troops. 



Religion — ( could) 


CONTENTS. 

Tub Kumaon calendar. Solar year. Ltmi-solar year. Festivals governed by 
the lnni-solar year in Chuit, BaisakU, Jeth, Asarh, Saun, Bhado. Nig-panchami. 
Stdddh-pahth of Asoj. A»oj naurdtri. Kirttik. MangBir. Tub. Man. ^ Fhigun. 
Shinr&trl. Festival at Jagesar Gosains. Jungamaa. Kanpliatas. Sakti cere- 
monial. Sacrifices. Holi. Festivals regulated by the solar yeawand hold at each 
Sankrdnt. Min. Bikh. Kark. Bagwdli. Sinha. Makar. Domestic ritual. In- 
troductory. Daily worship. Invocation of blessing. Worship of Ganesho. Iuvi- 
- tation, throne, &e. Worship of the Matris. The joyful ceremonies for ancestors. 
' Consecration of the water vessel. Tying on the amulet. On the birth of a son. 

Worship of Shashthi. Naming ’a boy. Birth-days, ricrcing the ear. The nine 
' planet* : their worship and ritual. Shaving the head. Becoming a religious stu- 
Lt Saluting the preceptor. Marriage First visit. The marriage ceremony. 
The sccbnd visit. The La marriage. The Kumbh marriage. Other ceremonies 
for special occasion.. Bites for those born in the Mila or lunar-mansions 

Funeral ceremonies. 

Before proceeding with a description of the religious festivals 
observed in Kumaon, it appears desirable 
The Kumaon calendar. ^ offer gome ex p] ana tion of the calendar in 

’ use for the success or otherwise of many ceremonies is formally 

stated to depend upon the 

• -toi -a*. SS2—-W- 

is determined by the period between two 

consecutive conjunctions of the Bun Aries, and 

. Aewini (a Arietta), the first astensm new constellation* 

each jaonth commences when the sun en ^ VII (a84iC aicutn 

' » Sea further Thome’s SaW of the zodiac aa under- 

* BgUwJstlfi 7 1 Xlll.|66i . 
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{sanknmt), The following table gives the names of the seasons, 
-months and constellations: — 


Months . 


Constellations, 


Season*. 


In Sanskrit. in local dialect. Sanskrit. Local names. 


1. Vos ant a 




2. Grislima j 
9. Varslia • »> | 


4. SaYada 
ft. Ilen anto 


{ 


6. Sirisa 


1. Chaitra 

1 Chait. 

2. Vaisakha 

2. Baisakh. 

3. Jyeshtha 

Jeth. 

4. Ashadha 

Ab&rh. 

6. Sravana 

Shaun, Slira- 


ban 

6. Bhadra 

Bhado. 

7. Aswina ... 

Asoj. 

8. Karttika ... 

Karttik. 

*>. Margasiras or 

Mangtur. 

Agi allay ana. 


10. PauBha ,. 

Pus. 

11. Magha 

Man. 

12. Fhalguna 

12. Phaguil. 


18. Mina Min, IlaUliiwa. 

1. Mcsha Mekh, Vikhtipadi, 

Viklioti, Vikh- 
bati, Vikh. 

2. Vrislia... Brisk Briklr. 

3. Mithuna. Mithan. 

4. Karkatu, Kark, HariySlo, 

Halyuvu. 

5. Sinha ... Siuh.GIii, Walgiya. 

6. Kanya ... Kanya, Khataruwa. 

7. Tula .. lulnpati. 

&. Vrishika Brishik. 

9. Dhanus, Dhan, Dimmish. 

10. Makaru, Makar, Uttarayl- 

ni. Phul, Gha- 
gutiya. 

11. Kumbha, KumUh. 


Tine true sidereal day is the time between the same point of 
the ecliptic rising twice, and is therefore equal throughout the 
year. This division is commonly used and is sub-divided into 
sixty gharis of sixty pains each, so that each ghari is equivalent 
to nearly twenty-four minutes. Each month contains as many 
days or parts of days as the suit continues in each constellation, 
The civil year rejects the fractions of a day : thus if the sun enters 
the first point of Aries at or after midnight of the 12fch April a 
day is to be added to the expiring year, or if the sun enter on the 
morning of the 12th that day is rejected from the year. Each 
civil month commences at sunrise on the first day of the month, 
and not at the actual entrance of the sun into the constellation of 
the month. If the fraction exceeds thirty gharis (half a sidereal 
day), then the civil month is considered to begin one daytaler 
than the astronomical month. The longth of the months i&al*& ; 
affected by the difference of time calculated for the passage of the « 
sun through the northern and southern degrees of the ecypti<V 
which in effect brings about a bissextile year of 366 days 
as possible once in four years. In Kumaon the months 
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irregular 1 : with us June has always thirty days and July thirty- 
one days, but in Kumaon Asurh may have one year thirty-one days 
and the next year thirty-two days, for the sun may enter a constella- 
Jaon at any 'hour in the twenty-four, whilst the day always com- 
*mences from sunrise. In 1878, the first day of the solar year fell 
on March 12th. The eras of the Kali yug, Saka san and Nep&l 
8<m follow the solar year. The Saka year began on the 14th 
March, 1878 A.D., Julian style. 


The luni-solar year. 


The Hindu luni-solar year resembles in a great measure the 
system of recording time in use in ancient 
Greece. The ordinary year, called samvdt* 
Sara, is divided into twelve lunar months, an intercalary month 
being supplied about once in every three years. The Greeks had 
a cycle of eight years in which there were three intercalary 
months, always inserted after the month Poseidon. The Hindu 
year commences at the true instant of the conjunction of the sun 
and moon ; that is, on the new moon which immediately precedes 
the commencement of the solar year, falling, therefore, somewhere 
in Chait. The day of conjunction is the last day of the expired 
month, tho first of the new month being the day after conjunction. 
In Upper India, following the Surya Siddhdnta, the month com- 
mences with the full moon ( purnima ) preceding the last conjunc- 
tion ; so that New year's day always falls in the middle of tho 
lunar month Chait and the year begins with the mdi or light-half 
<6f that month. Thus the first day of the Sam vat year 1935 fell 
on Chait Sudi 1st or April 3rd, 1878, corresponding to the 23rd of 
‘ Chait of the solar year. The lunar months are always named after 
the solar months within which the conjunction happens, so that 
When two new months fall within one solar month (for example on 
the first and thirtieth days), the name of the corresponding solar 
mouth is repeated, the year being then intercalary or containing 
thirteen months. The intercalated or added (< adhika ) month takes 
its^pce in the middle of the natural ( nija ) month, so that of the 
f<na* fortnights, the first and last belong to the natural month. In 
? -the Greek system, a month was omitted on each 160th yeaf,Mmi 
lnriy in the Hindu system it happens that in each peno o 

' - --.-ra •«- a?sw:»* sam 
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years there is a month which has no full moon and is therefore 
expunged, but it also happens that in the same year there is also an 
intercalary month. Prinsep writes The lunar month, whatever 
be its civil duration, is divided into thirty tithis or lunar days 
which are subject to similar rules regarding intercalation and * 
omission. When two tithis end in the same solar day^the inter* 
mediate one is struck out oj* the calendar and called a kshdya-tithi : 
when no tithi begins or ends in a solar day, the tithi is repeated on 
two successive solar days and the first is called adhikcu When a 
tithi begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day at or 
about to begin : when after sunrise it is coupled with the next 
solar day /provided it does not end on the same day, in which case 
it would be expunged from the column of tithis . To render this 
singular mode of compulation more perplexing, although the tithis 
are^computed according to apparent time, yet they are registered 
in civil time. It is usual, however, to make account of the days 
in the semi-lunar periods by the common civil reckoning, begin- 
ning (as with the years) after the completion of each diurnal period. 
Thus the day on which the full moon occurs is the audi 14th or 
15th or the last day of the light-half and following is the first of 
the badi or dark-half/* A tithi is expunged, on an average, once in 
sixty-four days, so that five or six tithis are omitted in a year; one 
Ipjthi is equal to 0*984 of a day or sixty-four tithis make sixty -three 
days nearly. The principal era to which the luni-solar year is 
adapted is that of Vikram&ditya : it is also used in calculating 
nativities, moveable festivals and in most orthodox religious obser- 
vances. In 1878, the beginning of the year fell on the 3rd of April. 
In some calendars that I have met with the months begin with the - 
light half and end with the dark half all through, so that the day 
after the full moon of Ohait would be the first day of the dark 
habfof the same month, but the usual practice is to make it the firsjf 
day of the^dark half of Bais&kh. 


The general use of the Saka era in Kumaon shows that-^#? 
^ha older of the two amongst the native Khasiya population, I 
now ousted from its position in orthodox religious observan 
Ohait is considered the first month of the year in Kama* 
Bais&kh in the plains : thus New Year's day falls on the^ 

Ohait, though in the almanacs as a rule the 28rd Ohait it 
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day entered. The names of the months are like those in the 
plains’ system except that September is called Asoj in Kumaon 
instead of Asan or Ku&r and November is called Mangsir instead 
of Aghan. The differences that have arisen between the Hindu 
mode of solar reckoning and that of the Homans is due to the 
precession pf the equinoxes not having been understood by the 
Hindus. The initial moment of the year was placed in former 
Htwftg on the vernal equinox or point of intersection of the equa- 
torial and equinoctial lines. This point varies about 50* every 
.year, so that as a sign of the zodiac contains 30°, the vernal 
eq uin ox passes through a sign in 2,160 years. In the earliest ages 
known to us the vernal equinox was in Taurus, then in Aries and 
it is now in Pisces. In the Kdli year 3000 or 499 A. D., the ver- 
nal equinox coincided, according to Hindus, with the beginning of 
Aswini and the European year began on the vernal equinox on the 
20th March. Since then Europeans, have arbitrarily changed the 
beginnin g of the year to the 1st of January, a day of no parti- 
cular solar, lunar or sidereal importance. The Kumaonis also 
haVe abandoned the vernal equinox and have made the conjunc- 
tion, of the sun with B. Arietia their starting-point. Even in this 
foaU* 1 **- they are in error, for as a matter of fact the conjunction 
does not take place on the day assumed for it in their tables. 
The vernal equinox is removed from the first of Bais&kh by a 
period of about twenty-two days and the moment of ecliptic con- 
junction of the Bun with B. Avietia is about seven days in advance 
pf the date assigned to it. For all practical purposes, the rules 
given by Prinsep 1 for ascertaining the day in a Hindu solar year 
, .. or the Christian date corresponding to a date in a Hindu luni-solar 
year will be found quite sufficient. In the following account of 
• the religious festivals in Eumaon we shall note those which are 
' Vegulated by the solar calendar separately from those which foHow 
luni-solar calendar and commence with the month of Chait. 

7 V> The eleventh of the dark half of Chait is known as the 
, Pdpmochani ekadari and is observed by those/ 

who keep the elevenths of every month. 

, The first nine nights of the audi or light half of Ctoit are 
5 as the Chait naurdtri and are sacred to the worship of the 
• Useful tables, pp. IB*, 177, lea. 
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SAkti formof Siva as Nau Durga, the nine forms of Durga. These 
are in common acceptation here j^ailaputri, Brahmacharini 
Chandraghanta, KuslimAnda, SkandAmAta, KAtyAyini, Kalratri, 
MahAgauri and SiddhrAtri, Durga^is also worshipped under her 
other forms as KAli, Chandika, &c., at this season. Those who eat 
flesh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name in the 
presentation, and those who do not eat flesh offer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. 
On the ninth of Chait sudi known as the Ramnaumi, festivals are 
held at the temples of the Vaishnava form RAmapAdak in Almora, 
Uliyagaon and MAsi. The Chait naurdtri is also the season of the 
great sangat or fair at the temples of Guru RAm Rai in Dehra and 
Srinagar. The eleventh of the light half is known as kdmada 
when widows worship Vishnu and offer grain, fruit and flowers to 
the deity either in a temple or to a salagrdm stone in their own 
home. The day of the full moon is observed as a festival in the 
temple of AkAsbhajini in Saun. On this day also the houses of 
the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth and cow- 
dung and no animal is yoked: hence the name Ajota . 

The eleventh of the dark half of BaisAkli is known as the 
Barathini ekadasi and is observed by wi- 
dows like the kdmada of the light half of 
Chait. The third of the light half is called the Akshai or Akhai 
tritiya and no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might 
occur. The Sikhs call it the Sattwa-Uj and observe it as a festival. 
The Gangasaptami or seventh devoted to the river Ganges is 
marked by special services in several places along the Ganges. 
The observances prescribed for the Mohani-ekadasi , or eleventh 
styled Mohani , are seldom carried out in Kumaon except by those 
who, having suffered much in this life, are desirous of obtaining a 
better position at their next birth. Old men and women amongst 
the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. The fourteenth of 
the light half is known as the Nar-Sinha chaturdasi which is . 
observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon called 
the Mddho purnima is also held sacred and assemblies are held at ^ 
several of the Saiva and NAga temples on this day, such as Pintttfi* 
war, GananAth, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in DhaundySlftJ^i — 
and Sites war, also at VAsuki NAg in DAnpur and NAgdeo 
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Jeth. 


The eleventh of the da*k half of Jeth is called the Apara ekadasi 
or ^uper-excellent eleventh,’ the best of all 
the elevenths of the dark half which are held 
sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on this day and it is 
merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of the dark 
half is called Batsdvitri amdwas , when S&vitri, the personified 
form of the sacred Qdyatri verse, is worshipped by a few. The 
second of the light half of Jeth is known as the Anadhya dwitiya , 
and bn this day no new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. 
The tenth of the light half is called the Jeth Dasahra , which is 
generally observed throughout the lower pattis. Special assemblies 
are held on this day at the temples of Unia at Karnpray&g, Uparde 
at Amel,B4geswar, Koteswar and Sita at Sitabani in Kota,&c. This 
Dasahra fell on the 10th June, 1878, and marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Nagas and Manasa. The eleventh is called 
the NirjaXa ekadasi , when drinking water is forbidden to those 
who profess to be devout. The day of the full moon is like all 
other similar dates observed by plastering the floor with cow-dung 
and earth and giving presents {nishrau or nirshau) of rice and 
money to Brahmans. 

* The eleventh of the dark half of Asarh is known as the Yogini 
ekadasi , a nominal feast only observed by 
those who have vowed to keep holy every 
eleventh throughout the year. During this month festivals are held 
in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Nagraja in Garhwfel. 
The eleventh of the light half of As&rh is known as the Harisaya- 
ni ekadasi , the day when Vishnu falls asleep, which like the Hart - 
bodhini ekadasi 7 or eleventh of the light half of Karttik, when 
Vishnu awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred 
amongst ‘ elevenths* and is generally observed throughout these 
districts. The day of the full moon is observed in the same way 
ah- in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

the eleventh of the dark half of S&wan or Saun has the local 
name kamika, but is merely observed as a 
Stwan or Saun. dfty of rest and one 0 f the ajota days when 

tie cattle are not harnessed. When the thirteenth of any month 
'fall» on a Saturday it is called Sani triyodaei and is held sacred to 
Siva, no matter in what month or in what half of the month it 

4 ;■ , 107 
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takes place. This* conjunction occurred on the 27th July, 1878. 
Similarly, when the last day of the dark , half of the month occurs 
on a Monday, it is called the somwdti anxiwaa , which is generally 
observed as a day of rest aud the srdddh of ancestors is performed 
without, however, making the pindas as prescribed for the Srdddh - 
paksh of Bhado. On this day also an iron anklet called dhagut 
is worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the 
attentions of bhtits or sprites. This conjunction took place on 
the 29th July and 23rd December, 1878. The eleventh of the 
light half is known as the Putrda ekadasiy but has no special im« 
portance. On the day of the full moon, after bathing in the 
morning, Hindus retire to some place near running water and 
making a mixture of cow-dung and the earth in which the tulsi 
plant has grown, anoint their bodies ; they then wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of 
Rikh-tarpan or worship of the seven Rishis or sages. They then 
bind rdlchis or bracelets of silk or common thread around their 
wrists and feed and give presents to Brahmans. The common 
name for this festival in Kumaon is Upa-karma, equivalent to the 
salauna or Rakshdbandhan or Rakhibandan of other districts. On 
this day festivals take place at the Sun temple in Sui, Bisang, 
Barnhi Devi at Devi Dhura and Patuwa in Sfii. A commercial 
fair takes place at Devi Dhura on the Sudi purnima . 

The fourth of the dark half of Bhado is known as the Sankashl 

chaturthi when Oanesh is worshipped and 

Bhado. 

offerings of dtib grass and the sweetmeat 
called ladu composed of sugar and sesamum seed are made. These 
sweetmeats are here called modak, of which ten are usually pre- 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to 
the worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus** 
The eighth of the dark half is the well-known JanamasfUami § a ' 
great festival amongst the Vaishnavas, held in honour of the birth* 
of Krishna. The eve of this festival is spent in worship in the 
temples : it fell on the night of the 20th of August in 1878. Local 
festivals are also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, 
Gangan&th, K&rttikeya, Dipa Devi and Pushkar NAg. . Th<* 
eleventh of the dark half is known as the Ajdmbika ekadasisxid 
that last day is called the JCuehdwarthi amdwas, when^the kusAa 
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N£g-panchami. 


grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their ceremonies. Locally 
amongst the Tiw&ri Brahmans the ceremony of changing the 
sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half of Bhado, 
which is commonly known as the Haritdli tritiya from the Hasta 
nakshatra or asterism. The fourth is known as the Ganesh-cka - 
twrthi and is the date of a fair at Thai Kedar in Waldiya and at 
Dhvajpatikeswar near Jarkandar in Askot. The fifth, which fell 
on the first day of September, 1878, is known as the Nag or Rikhi 
or Birura-panchami . This is the great day on which the serpents 

are worshipped and the date of the fair in 
honour of A g vara Maharudra at Papoli in 
N&kura and Karkotak Nag in Chhakliata. Rikheswar is a title of 
Siva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which he is represented as 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded 
snakes. The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the 
walls of their houses and seven days before this feast steep a mix- 
ture of wheat, gram and a sort of pulse called gahat ( Dolickos 
uniflorus) in water. On the morning of the Nag-panchami they 
take a' wisp of grass and tying it up in the form of a snake dip 
it in the water in which the grain has been steeped (birura) and 
place it with money and sweetmeats as an offering before the ser- 
pents. 


The chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the 
Ifand-ashtami or eighth of the Sudi or light half. It is popular 
all over the upper pattis of the two districts and is the occasion 
of a great assembly in Almora. This fair fell on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1878. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and occasionally 
young male buffaloes. At Almora a young buffalo is sacrificed 
and Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Ohand Rajas, 
gives the first blow with a talwar and afterwards the others kill the 
animal. In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel cus- 
tom. The animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl 
and rice and on the day of the sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, 
flecked with a garland around its neck, is worshipped. The head- 
man of the village then lays a talwar across its neck and the beast 
is let loose, when all proceed to chase it and pelt it with stones 
&nd hack it with knives until it dies. This custom especially 
prevails in villages where the form Mahikh-murdani is worshipped* 
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* she who slew the buffalo-demon Mahisha.’ A similar custom) 
however, called dhurangi obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace df the buffalo-legend. There, 
when a man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in 
which the death occurred and the nearest male relative dances 
naked with a drawn sword to the music of a drum, in which he is 
assisted by others for a whole day and night. The following 
day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and Weapons until it dies. 

' It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old 
one unconnected with any Br&hmanical deity. A story fabricated 
not very long ago in connection with the Nanda temple at Almora 
is both amusing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. 
My informant tells how the worship of Nanda at Almora had been 
kept up ever since it was established there by Kalyfin Cband, but 
that when the British took possession of Kumaon, the revenue- 
free villages attached to the temple were sequestrated by Mr. 
Traill. 1 Three years afterwards (1818) Mr. Traill was on a visit to 
the Bhotiya valley of Juhar, and whilst passing by Nanda-kot, 
where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was struck blind 
by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him that 
unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
snow-blindness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this 
effect, his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this 
peculiarity in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of 
the stock of the plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, 
these are thrown or, as the people say, sent to sleep on a waste 
space below the fort of Lalmandi (Fort Moira' and thus disposed of. 

A ceremony known as the Durbdsktami sometimes take place 
on the Nanddahtami and sometimes on the 

Mftr® "tom . Janmdshtami or other holy eighth of this 

month. On this day women make a necklace of drib grass which' 
they place around their neck and after ablution and worship give 
it with the sankalp or invocation and a present to Brahman* 
They then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according 
to their means. They also put on their left arms a bracelet of 

1 On the British conquest in 181ft, all claims to hold land- free of 
were examined and in many cases, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 
tory evidence in support of the claim, considerable delay arose in isflrovng tow* 
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thread with seven knots known as dor. Men wear a similar brace- 
let of fourteen knots on their right arms which is called onant, 
as they first wear it on the anant chaturdasi or fourteenth of the 
light half, which is further observed as a festival at Benin&g in 
Baraun, Bhagling in. Sor and Chhipula in Askot and also at\he 
temples to Ghantakarn in Garhwal. The eleventh is locally known 
asth ePdrshvapaH ekadaai and the twelfth as the Bdman or Shrdvan 
dwddasi from the Sr&vana nakshatra or aaterism, but both are 
merely nominal festivals. The day of the full moon is observed 
as in other months. 

The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the srdddh-pakah 

Srdddh-pakth of JUoj. ° r fortni S ht devoted to the repose of the 
manes of ancestors. It is also called the 

MaMlaya pdrban srdddh from the formula used each day in 
worshipping the manes. The niDth is known as the Srdddhiya 
naumi when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice 
and the children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground 
with water on a stone. These cakes or balls are called pinda 
and are worshipped in remembrance of the deceased. They are 
then given to a cow to eat or are thrown into a river or on to 
some secluded waste piece of ground. The practice of making 
pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those castes who claim 
connection with similar castes in the plains and is unknown 
amongst the Khasiyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died 
his srdddh is performed on the same date of the fortnight : thus if 
he died on the third of Magh sudi, his srdddh in the srdddh-paksh 
or kanyagat will be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth 
or any succeeding date, if the mother be already dead, as a fathers 
srdddh cannot be held after a mother's, the ceremony must be 
observed on the eighth. In addition to this the anniversary of 
the death of a father is always separately observed by the better 
classes and is called * ekodhisht 9 or * ekodvisht 9 when ‘ he alone is 
looked at 9 or is made the object of worship. If he died during 
the srdddh-paksh, the day is colled ‘ ekodrisht khyd srdddh 9 and 
though it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the 
am^yersary. The last day of the dark half is called Amdwas 
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srdddhiya, when the names of all aneestors are mentioned and 
worshipped, but pindas are made and offered only for the three 
male paternal ancestors, father, grand-father and great-grand- 
father. The three ascending cognates and agnates are all 
honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Dorns. 
The 8rdddh of girls who die before marriage is never mnde, and of 
boys only if they have been invested with the sacrificial thread. 
The 8rdddh of a girl who has married is made by her husband’s 
■ brother’s family, if she dies childless her husband’s brother’s 
son, or if her husband has married twice and has offspring, her 
step-son ( sautela ) performs the ceremony. In default of these, 
the elder or other brother of the husband will officiate ; her own 
brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected with a 
sister who married. The eleventh of the srdtldh-pakeh is known 
as the IndAya ekddasi , but has no particular observances attached 
to it apparently. 

The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the Asoj 

s . naurdtri are, like the first nine nights of 

Asoj $ud%. 

Chait, specially devoted to the worship of 
Sakti. The first day is called Devi sthapana, on which the idol is 
set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the ‘ma/ia- 
ehtami 9 or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the 
proceedings continue during the whole night. The tenth of the 
light half of Asoj is here called the Bijayadasami or the tenth of 
victory, and on this day a festival is held to commemorate the 
commencement of Rama’s expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the 
release of Sita. It is locally known as Pdyata or simply Pcit, from 
the well-known sweetmeat petha which forms an important item 
of the feast given to friends and relatives on this day. Some also 
now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the more useful 
crops, such as wheat, gram, mustard, as well as on the kark sankrdnt, 
when the custom is universally observed. The village gods Gbril 
and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the mahdshtamL The 
eleventh is known as the Pdpdnkusha ekddaea or eleventh of the 
anku8 (elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as PdrshvaparL 
The day of the full mooa is called Kojdgri, and from this day the 
gambling of the Dew&li commences**. 
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The eleventh of the dark half of Kdrttik is known as the 
Kirttik. Kdma ekadmi or eleventh of R&roa and 

Lakshmi. The entire dark half is called 
the Dipa-paksh or * fortnight of lamps.’ The P&dma-Pur&na alludes 
to the eleventh or R&ma as appropriate to the gift of lighted lamps 
'as well as to the Nark ehaturdasi or fourteenth and fifteenth* 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and 
flowers should be offered on the two following days, when bathing 
also is enjoined. The Dipdwali amdwas or last day of the dark 
half fell on the 25th October, 1878, and is known as the Sukhrdtri 
or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi 
and also as the Diwdli , Women take part in the observances of 
the night and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly 
prepare the materials for the night’s worship when none are 
allowed to sleep. Even the lighting of lamps for the purpose of 
gambling in any place dedicated to Vishnu is considered to be a 
pious and meritorious act at this season. The Vaislinava friars 
known generically as Bairfigis minister at most of the Vaishnava 
shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spritual supremacy of the 
chief of the Sriranga temple and math near Trichinopoly in the 
Madras Presidency. 


The Kdrttika Mdhdtmya of the Pfidma-Purana is devoted to a 
description of the rites and ceremonies to be observed during 
K&rttik. “ In this month whatever gifts are made, whatever 
observances are practised, if they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure 
of obtaining the end desired and realizing an imperishable reward/’ 
The first day of the light half is devoted to the memory of the 
Daitya Raja Bali who was subdued by Vishnu in his dwarf incar- 
nation and to Krishna or Kanhaiya as Goba!rdhan. When Bali was 
sent to P&t&la, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with *cow-dung and the 
images of Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive 
donfestic worship. The second is known as the Yama-durtiya 
when Yama came down to visit his sister Yamuna and she received 
the boon that all brothers wh6 visited sisters on that day and 
interchanged presents should escape hell. On the eighth a com- 
mercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known as the Kwh* 
»i dnda-naumi when pumpkins are offered to Devi, and on the? 
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eleventh called the Haribodini, the taking of Vishnu from his 
periodical slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the 
Vatkunth-chaturdasi, for he who dies on this day goes straight to 
the paradise of Vishnu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikunth 
fourteenth at Kamaleswar in Srinagar and Mallik Arjun in Askot. 
The last day of the light half or purnima is like the pumima of 
Bais&kh, a great day for bathing, and special assemblies are then 
held at the temples of Fin&keswar, Qanan&th, Sites war, V&suki 
B&j and N&gdeo Padamgir. 

The eleventh of the dark half of Mangslr is known as the 

Utpatti ekadasi , but • is not particularly ob- 

Mangsir. 

served. The eleventh of the light half ia 
called the Moksha ekadasi and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Bdrdhi dwadasi is so called in remembrance of Vishnu s 
boar incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar ob- 
servance attached to it. The only other festivals during this' 
month are those held at the harvest feasts. No important agri- 
cultural operation takes place without the intervention of some 
religious observance. An astrologer is called in who fixes the 
auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial letter of the 
name of the owner of the field, but if this does not suit, his brother 
or some near relation whose name is more convenient for the pur- 
pose takes the owner’s place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed 
for the commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as 
kudkhyo and halkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the 
morning or evening and begins by lighting a lamp before the 
household deity and offering rice, flowers and balls made of turme- 
ric, borax and lemon-juice called pitya. The conch is then sounded 
and the owner of the field or relative whose lucky day it is takes 
three or four pounds of seed from a basin and carries it to the 
edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then scrapes a 
portion of the earth with a kutala (whence the name kudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the 
ground and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkhyo cere- 
mony, the pitya are placed *on the ploughman, plough and plough- 
cattle and four or five furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm- 
^‘servants are fed. The beginning of the harvest is celebrated by 
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the kal<iii when ten or twelve ears of the 


new grain are brought 


from the fields and offered to the household deity. Pots of cow- 
dung are placed over the doorway and near the household deity 
and four ears crossed two by two are placed in them. After tho 
harvest is over one or two supas or sieves of grain are distributed 
amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied by 
simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the work about to 
be performed in particular. 

The eleventh of the .dark half of Pus is called the Sapkalct . 

ekddasi and the eleventh of the light half 
is known as the Bhojni ekddasi. The fourth 
of the dark of half of M&n or Magh is kuown as tho Sankasht 
M4ll# chaturthi, which like the similarly named 

day in Bhado is sacred to Ganesh. The 
eleventh is the i Shctt-txla elcttdasi when the devout are allowed hut 
*ix grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. The first 
of the light half fell on the 23rd of February in 1879. The fifth of 
the light half called the Sri or Basant-panchami marks in popular 
use the commencement of the season of the Holi. The name 
* Sri * is derived from one of the titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvafci, 
the goddess of learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and 
ideas of the plains have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, 
amongst some classes, young children beginning to learn are 
taught to honour Sarasvati on this day, whilst the Baniya worships 
his scales, the soldier his weapon, the clerk his pen, the ploughman 
his plough and others the principal emblem of their professions or 
callings. The name Baoant-panchami connects the festival with 
the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this time 
a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress.. 
The Basant-panchami corresponds closely with the old Latin feast, 
the fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as the beginning 
of spring in the Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes 
of a yellow colour in honour of spring and indulge in feastg and 
visiting their friends. From the fourth to the eighth of the light 
half of M&gh festivals are held which *are known collectively as 
the Panch parbb: they are the Oaneeh chaturthi , the Basant* 
panchami,the SHrya ahashthi or kk ashthi, the Achala saptami * 

108 -;w 
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and the BhislmAshtami . The Ganesh chaturthi is observed by few 
m Kumaon, but the Basant-panchami is held in honour all over 
the two districts. The Sdrya shashthi is held on the same day as the 
Stiala 8ha8hthi of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
rt is observed by the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and 
others similarly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only 
noted festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun 
at Paban or Pabhain in Bel. The A chala saptami or ( * immoveable 
seventh,” so called because it is said to be always held sacred, is 
seldom observed here. It is also called the Jayanti saptami or 
* seventh of vietory/ and festivals are held on this day at the Kama' 
lesvar temple in Srinagar and the temple to Jaj T anti at Jayakot in 
BorArau. The Bhishmdshtami seems to be altogether unobserved if 
we except the entirely local ceremonies held in some few places and 
utterly unknown to the people at large. The eleventh is known as the 
Bhima ekddasi and this and the full moon are very seldom observed. 


Shiurdtri. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Plmgun is called the Bijaya 
ekddasi or 4 eleventh of victory/ The four- 
Phagun. teentli is everywhere sacred to Siva. This 

is the day when all sins are expiated and exemption from metem- 
psychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of the apparition of 
the ling which descended from heaven to 
confound the rival disputants, Brahma and 
Vishnu, a scene which is described at length in the Linga PurAna.* 
The day preceding is devoted by the pious and educated to fasting 
and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not until ablu- 
tions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests that the worshippers are allowed to 
eat. The day is then kept as a holiday. In the great Saiva estab- 
lishments the ceremonies are conducted with groat splendour and 
are held to be especially sacred on this day,, more particularly in 
those which were established before the Muhammadan invasion of 
India. These temples as enumerated by the local pandits are as 
follows r— (1) RArneswar near Cape Komorin ; (2) KedArnAth in 
GarhwAl ; (3) MahAfc&ia in Ujjain ; (4) SomnAth in GujrAt ; (Bfy 
Mallikaijun ih the Dakhin ; (6) Bhima Sankara ; (7) OnkArnAth on 
the Nerbudda ; (8) VisvanAth in Benares ; (9)* Bhubaneswar 
1 r J?ran»lated in Afuir, IY., 888. 
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Orissa; (10) Vaidyan&th in Bengal, beyond Dacca; (11) Bdgeswar 
in Kumaon, and (12) Jageswar in Kuraaon. As a rule, however, 
there is only a simple service in some temple or a ling is made of 
clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in 
the Bdrshik pustak, the authority in these hills, is seldom observed 
and only carried out by the wealthy through their purohit, or 
family-priest; the mass of the people neither now understand it 
nor have they the means to pay the fees of the hereditary ex- 
pounders. The ceremonies observed comprise an offering of 
mustard or uncooked rice with flowers and water and then the 
mystical formula known as prdndydm , the first part of which com- 
prises the < ang-nyds — kar-nyds.’ This consists of separate sets 
of salutations to the seven members of the body {ang) and to the 
seven members of the hand each of which is accompanied 

by a mystical mantra in which the deities of one of the seven worlds 
is saluted in order that they may come and take up their abode 
for the time in the member of the worshipper dedicated to them. 
This formula will be better understood from the following table 

The seven Sanskrit Hindi Members of the Members of tho 

spheres of the names. equivalents. hand. body. 


1. Earth Uhur-loka .. Bhu Thumb ( [angusht ). Chest ( [hridayd ). 

2. Sky Bhuvar-loka ... Bhuv Fore-finger (tor- Head (sir). 

J«»0- . , 

3. Planets , Swar-loka M . Second ditto! Scalp-lock (#*'- 

( madhyamd ). kha ). 

4. Saints . Mahar-loka ... Mali [Third ditto (and- liroat (kanth). 

mikn). 

5. Sons of Jano-loka ... Jan Fourth ditto (ha- Eye (netr ). 

Brahma. nishtika). 

6. Penance,,. Tapo-loka ... Tap Palm (kartat) .. Savel (n&bhi). 

Back of hand 

7. Truth ••• Satya-loka Satyam (karprisht). j Sack (pith). 

The kar-nyd,8 is performed first and is made by holding the 
nose by the right hand and then first holding up tho thumb of 
the left hand and then applying the thumb to each finger, the 
palm and back of the hand successively, mentally repeating this 
salutation or ncn/naskdr :«— * Ow x Bhu : angushtdbhydvTb nct/in, 
for the thumb : 4 Uwi Bhuv : tavjaifiibhydwi ncwi, for the fore- 
finger and so on changing tho name of the sphere to that appro- 
priated to the particular member* The 4 ang-nyd8 is in all 
respects the same and a similar mantra is used whilst saluting 
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each of the seven iSembers of the body. Other gesticulations aro 
bringing the right hand around the- head and dapping the hands 
three times which is supposed to purify all beings ; also snapping 
the thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate 
mantras which brings the ling into one’s self. 

The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystic syllables 
bhtir, bhuvah, avar, whilst these again are held by some to represent 
the old trinity Agni, Indra and Sdrya, who even amongst the non- 
Bnihmanical tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in 
the mystic word ' Om’ we have according to some A. TJ. M., repre- 
senting the initial letters of tho names of Agni, Varuna (a form 
of Indra) and Mitra (one with the sun): others refer these 
letters to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who comprise the Tri-rndrti 
of advanced Br&hmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagann&th in Orissa, the forms of which represent the 
double cursive form of ‘ Om’ as ordinarily written in manuscript. 
In a note to his translation of the M&lati and Madhava of Bha- 
vabhuti, Professor Wilson 1 explains ‘ Nyasa ’ as “ a form of gesti- 
culation made with a short and mystic prayer to the heart, the 
heftd, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om airaae namtt, 
* Om ! salutation to the head ’ ; with the addition of the kavacha, 
the armour or syllable phot, and the ccsira, the weapon or syllable 
hun. The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, is then ‘ Om 
airaae nama, hun, phat." These formulas were specially used by 
*he sect of Yogis or Pasupatas, “ the oldest sect probably now 
existing amongst the Hindus and with whose tenets and practices 
Bhavabhdti appears to have been thoroughly acquainted.” Again 
Cunningham 8 in his Ladak gives the mantra addressed to the 
Bodhisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken from an actual 
^ibetan stereotype block, which ends with the line 

* Om Vajra-krodha, hdyagriva, hulu, hulu, hun, phat. 

This is clearly derivable from the non-Br&hmanical worship of 
deities of montane origin, 

At the mahdpdja on the Shiur&tri at Jageswar, the idol is 
... bathed in succession with milk, curds, ghi, 

h*r i at age$war. ^oney and sugar; cold and hot water being 

» Works. XII„ S, 11 , 5 a. 8 P. 8|«. : 
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used alternately between each bathing. Eactl bathing has its ap- 
propriate invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects 
the same as those prescribed in the plains . 1 Another form of wor- 
ship is the ‘jap' or recitation of the one hundred and eight names 
of Siva, such as Rudra, Isdna, Hara, Pasnpati, &c. These are count- * 
ed off on a rosary made of the seeds of the rudrdJcsha (Abrus pre- 
catorius). As a rule, however, few remember this litany and the 
worshipper is satisfied by repeating a single name as often as he 
cares, thus 4 \Om sivdya om” or “ Ora mahddeo ” is the favourite 
ejaculation of the 'jap' in Kumaon. The leaves of the bel (iEgle 
marmelos) and the flowers of the dhattira (Datura alba), the kap&r 
nali or Kapur nai (Hedychium spicatum), the jdti or jai (Mur- 
raya exotica ?) and the rose are specially sacred to Siva and form a 
part of the argha or offerings made during his worship. There 
can be no doubt but that the present system of Saiva worship 
though popular and universal is of modern origin, and on this point 
we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson : 8 —“ Notwithstand- 
ing the reputed sanctity of the Sivardtri, it is evidently sectarial 
and comparatively modern, as well as a merely local institution, 
and consequently offers no points of analogy to the practices of 
antiquity. It is said in the Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras 
are from the Rig Vedas, but they are not cited, and it may be well 
doubted if any of the Vedas recognise any such worship of 
Siva. The great authorities for it are the Purfinas, and the Tan- 
tras ; the former — the Siva, Linga, Padma, Matsya and Vdyu — are 
quoted chieflyifor the general enunciations of the efficacy of the 
rite, and the%reat rewards attending its performance: the latter 
for the mantras: the use of mystical formulae, of mysterious letters and 
syllables, and the practice of Nydm and other absurd gesticulations 
being derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them, as the Isdna Sark~ 
hita, the Siva Rahasya, the Rudra Ydmala, , M antra-mahodadhi 
and other T&ntrika works. The age of these compositions is un- 
questionably not very remote, and the ceremonies for which they 
are the only authorities can have no claims to bo considered as 
parts of the primitive system. This does not impair the popularity 
of the rite, and the im portance attached to it is evinced by # th® 
copious details which are given by the compilers of the Tithi-Tattwa , 

\8ee Wilson. It. *14 : the prayers there given are paraphrased in the 

* Ibid, 2lf. 
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and Kalpa Drama regarding it and by the maimer in which it is 
observed in all parts of India,” 

The GosAins 1 founded by Sankara AchArya are still a powerful body 

Gosfii a * D ^ ese Sankara AchArya had four 

principal disciples who are nsually named 
PadmapAda, HastAmalaka, Suresvara or Mandana, and Trotaka. Of 
these the first had two pupils, Tirtha and Ashrama ; the second 
had also two, Vana and Aranya ; the third had three, SArasvati, 
Puri and BhArati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, PArvata 
and SAgara. These pupils became the heads of the order of Das- 
nAmi Dandins or ' ten-named mendicants,’ and any one joining the 
fraternity adopts one of the names. Formerly all supported them- 
selves by alms and were celibates. Now some have married and 
become householders or have taken to trade or arms as a profession 
>«md are not acknowledged as brethren except perhaps in western 
India. The GosAins proper are called Dandins from the dandi or 
staff carried by them in their travels. They are ruled by an as- 
sembly called the D&snama composed of representatives of the ten 
divisions which has complete control over all the maths of tho 
order. On the death of a Mahant his successor is usually elected 
by the members of the math to which he belonged or, in some cases, 
the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief math of the order repre- 
sented in GarhwAl is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at RudrnAth, Kalpeswar, Kama- 
leswar, Bhil-kedAr, and indeed most of the principal temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. 

The Jangamas or LingadhAris, so called from their wearing a 
miniature ling on their breast or arm, ac- 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of Ba- 
sava, who was minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachuri Raja of EalyAna 
and murdered his master in 1135 A.D. Basava wrote the BAsava- 
PurAna and bis nephew, the Channa-BAsava PurAna, which are still 
the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a KAnarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit 1 vriehabha and the BAsava-PurAna is 
written in praise of the bull Nandi, the companion and servant of 
Siva. The Jangamas style themselves Puritan followers of Siva 

1 The name fe derived according to some from 1 gof pussies# a»d • eerdsiV 
master .* he who hat his passions under control. 
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under the form of a ling and call ail others idolators. They say 
that they reverence the Vedas and the writings of Sankara Achftr- 
ya, but they reject the Mah&bh&rata, Mmdyana and Bh&gavata as 
the invention of Brahmans. They consider both Sankara Achdrya 
and Basava to have been emanations of Siva. Basava himself was 
a Saiva Brahman and devoted himself to the worship of Siva under 
the form of a ling as the one god approachable by all. He 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, godd es ses, 
deified mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He 
denied the use of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosa- 
ries and holy-water. He set aside the Vedas as the supreme autho- 
rity and taught that all human beings are equal, and hence men of 
all castes and even women can become spiritual guides amongst the 
Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with Brahmans, but permis- 
sive only with the followers of Basava. Child-marriage is un—-' 
known and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Polygamy is per- 
missible with the consent of a childless wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, 
nose and toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married 
woman. A Jangam always returns a woman’s salutation and . 
only a breach of chastity can cause her to lose her position. The ■- 
Jan gamas are also called Vira Saivas to distinguish them from 
the Ar&dhyas, another division of the followers of Basava who 
call themselves descendants of Brahmans and could not be in- 
duced to lay aside the Br&hmanical thread, the rite of assuming 
which requires the recital of the gdyatri or hymn to the sun : 
hence the Jangamas regard this section as idolators and reject 
their assistance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brah- 
mans are called S&ur&nyas and Viseshas. The S6mfinya or ordi- 
nary Jangam may eat and drink wine and betel and may eat in 
any one's house, but can marry only in his own caste. The Visesha 
is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the rest. The lesser vows are 
addressed to the linga, the guru and the Jangam or brother in the 
faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru he who breathes 
the aaered spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one with thd 
deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents*. The lirir ^ 
gas in temples are fixed there and therefor© called SthdvifQ * . hence 
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the lingas of Bosava are called jangama or able to move about, 
and the followers Jangamas or living incarnations of the ling. 
The Arddhyas retain as much of the Br&hmanical ceremonial as 
possible, they look down on women and admit no proselytes, they 
..call themselves Vaidikas and say that the Jangamas are Veda* 
bahyas. The latter declare that every one has a right to read the 
Vedas for himself and that the Arddhyas are poor blind leaders of 
the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruction of 
themselves and others. 

The Jangama worships Siva as Sadashiu, the form found in 
Ked&r, who is invisible, but pervades all nature* By him the ling 
is reverenced as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He 
abhors Maya or K&li, who is one with Yona and is opposed to 
licentiousness in morals or manners. He aims at. release from 
{leshly lusts by restraining the passions; he attends to the rules 
regarding funerals, marriage and the placing of infants in the 
creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. Burial is 
substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests* 
The Vira-Saivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory 
‘ The guru is the cow whose mouth is the fellow-worshipper and 
whose udder is the ling. The cow confers benefits by means 
of its udder, but this is filled through the mouth and body, and 
therefore if a Vira-Saiva desires the image to benefit him, he 
must feed the mouth, or in other words sustain and comfort 
his fellow-worshippers, and then the blessing will be conveyed 
to him through the teacher/ When the Br&hmanical Siva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Vlra- 
Saivas are more than a match for the Bhu-suras or gods or the 
earth as the Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary Saiva 
temples are in some cases served by orthodox Sm&rta (Saiva) 
Br&hmans. The Jangamas still serve some of the principal tem- 
ples in Garhwal . 1 

1 The chief authorities for the Llngiyat system are : — 

The B&sava-Furina of the Ling&yats translated by the Rev. G. Wurth, 
J.BB.R.A8., VIII 63 

The Ghanna-Bfsava Purina translated by the same. Ibid. 

The creeds, customs and literature of the Jangamas, by C. P. Brown, 
M.J L.S.XI. 143 : JR.A.S. V n. i. 141. 

The B&sava-Pur&na, the principal book of the Jangamas, by the same. 
Ibid., XII. 193. 

On the Costing by J. Warden, M. J. L. S. XIV# 67. 

Ctete* of -Malabar. Ibid., 1873, p. 173. 
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„ The Kanpbata Jogis conduct the worship in all the Bhairava 

K&nphataa. temples that are not ministered to by Kha- 

eiyas. Their principal seat is at Danodhar 
on the edge of the Ran of Kachh about twenty miles north-west of 
Bhuj in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick-dust coloured 
garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of rhinoceros 
horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and possess seve- 
ral large establishments. They follow the T&ntrika ritual, which is 
distinguished by its licentiousness. Both the ling and the Yona 
are worshipped by them and they declare that it is unnecessary to 
restrain the passions to arrive at release from metempsychosis. 
They are the great priests of the lower Sdkti forms of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and drink wine and 
indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. Departing from the 
original idea of the female being only the personified energy 
of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
we have seen in the case of Durga, receives personal worship, to 
which that of the corresponding male deity is almost always 
subordinate. The Saktas are divided into two great classes; both 
of which are represented in these districts the Dakshindch&ris and 
Vdmdchdris. The first comprise those who follow the right hand or 
open orthodox ritual of the Puranaa in their worship of Sakti, whilst 
the latter or left-hand branch adopt a secret ceremonial which 
they do not care openly to avow. The distinction between the two 
classes is jaot so apparent in the mass of the Saktas here as 
amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be, never profess 
in public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left- 
hand S&ktas, and it is only fair to say that they generally repro- 
bate it as opposed to the spirit of the more orthodox writings. As 
a rule the worshipper simply offers up a prayer and on great occa- 
sions presents one, two, five or eight kids, which are slaughtered 
and afterwards form the consecrated food of which all may partake- 
The left-hand ritual is more common in Garhw&l, where there are 
some sixty-five temples dedicated to N6gr&ja and Bhairava and 
some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there are not 
twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. N6grfija is supposed 

16a 
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to represent Vishnu and Bhairava is held to be a form of Siva, 
and these with their personified energies are considered present 
in each of these temples, though in the actual ceremony the 
worship is chiefly directed to the female form of Siva’s Sfikti. In 
frtl the rites, the use of some or all the elements of the five-fold 
makdra, viz., matsya (fishl, mdnsa (flesh), madhya (wine), mai- 
thuna (women) and mudra (certain mystical gesticulations), are 
prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by its appro- 
priate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the Sri Chakra 
or Pdmdbhishek / the ritual, as laid down in the Daskarm, places 
the worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the officiating 
priest as representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The 
priest then brings in a naked woman, to whom offerings are made as 
the living representative of Sfikti, and the ceremony ends in orgie3 
which may be better imagined than described. It is not therefore 
astonishing that temple priests are, as a rule, regarded as a 
degraded, impure class, cloaking debauchery and the indulgence in 
wine, women and flesh under the name of religion. Garhw&l is 
more frequented by pilgrims and wandering religious mendicants, 
and this is given as a reason for the more frequent public ex- 
hibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the 
initiated are admitted even to the public ceremonies. The 
Tantras prescribe for the private ceremony that a worshipper 
may take: — “a dancing-girl, a prostitute, a female devotee, a 
washerwoman or a barber’s wife,” and seating her before him 
naked, go through the various rites and partake with her of 
the five-fold makdra . 

The bati-ddna or oblation when offered by Vaishnavas con- 
sists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but 
° eS# when offered by the Saiva Sfiktas here 

usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of buffaloes 
or more generally of goats. At Purnagiri in TUUades, Hit in Gan- 
goli and Ranchula Eot in Katyfir, the consort of Siva, in her 
most terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having 

» See for further details Wilson/ 1.. SfiS, and Ward, III., 194, ed* 189* - 
the descriptions there given fairly represent the practice in the hills. ^ 
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been in former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neigh- 
boaring country of Nepiil , 1 it is recorded that the custom of offer- 
ing human sacrifices to Baohlila Devi, another form of K&li, was 
introduced by Siva-deva-barma, and that when one of his successors, 
Viswadeva-barma, considered it a piece of great cruelty and desired 
to abolish it " Nara-siva made a great noise. Whereupon the Baja 
went to see what was the matter and the Nara-siva came to seize 
him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him a large jdgtr which 
remains to the present day.” In Bhavabhdti’s charming drama 
of M&lati and M&dhava we have an account of the attempt made 
by Aghoraghanta to offer Malati as a sacrifice to Ch&munda Devi 
when she is rescued by Madhava . 2 In the collection of legends 
known as the Katha Sarit Sagara frequent mention is made of the 
sacrifice of human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the 
forests and mountains, and we know that up to the present day the 
practice has existed amongst the wild tribes in Khondistan. In the 
Dasa KumAra Charitra, also, we are told of Prah&ravarma, Raja of 
Mithila, being attacked by the Savaras and losing two of his 
children who were about to be offered by the barbarians to Chandi 
Devi ‘when they were fortunately rescued by a Brahman. The 
K Alika Purana, too, Jjives minute directions for the offering of a 
human being to K&li, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a 
thousand years. Both at Purnagiri and Hht a connection and oneness 
with the great Kali of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much 
esteemed as a subsidiary oblation. In the latter place the sacri- 
ficial weapon used in the human sacrifices is still preserved . 3 


The Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Phalgun Sudi, locally known as 
the chharari day. Some derive the name 
Holi from the demon Holika, who is one with Putana ; but the 
Bhaviahyottara Purdna, which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account which may be thus briefly summa- 
rised: — In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Baja named Raghu 
who governed so wisely that his people were always happy, until 


> Wright’s Nep&l, IM, ISO: Sivadeva lived about the tenth century. 
* Wilson, XII., 58. * Thoee who are desirous of Investigating the subject 

of human sacrifices farther ere referred to Wilson’s works. I , *6* j 
*58 1 IV., 148 1 Max Mliller’s History of ancient Sssnskrit Literature, 408 i Muir’s 
Sanskrit ITexts, I., 335 i II., 164 , IV., S89 s Wheeler’s History of India, I, 403 1 
Wilson’s India, 08, and Colebrooke's Esqsys, 34. 
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one day the R&kshasi Dundha came and troubled them and their 
children. They prayed the Baja to aid them and he consulted the 
Muni N&rada, who directed them to go forth in full confidence on 
the last day of the light half of PhAlgun and laugh, sport and re* 
-* joice. Then they should set up a bonfire and circumambulate it 
according to rule, then every one should a utter without fear what- 
ever comes into his mind. In various ways and in their own 
speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and sing 
again a thousand times whatever songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter 
of the children,” the R&kshasi was to be destroyed. * Inasmuch 
as the oblation of fire (homd) offered by the Brahmans upon 
this day effaces sin and confers peace upon the world (loka), 
therefore shall the day be called hotika The Kum&onis take 
full advantage of the license thus afforded and under the influ- 
ence of bhang proceed from village to village singing obscene 
songs and telling stories. The red-powder or guldl which is used 
in the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron. Although preparations commence on the eighth or 
ninth, the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as 
the cMrbandhan day, or amardki ekddasi . On this day, people 
take two small pieces of cloth from each house, one white and the 
other coloured, and after offering them before the Sakti of Bhai- 
rava make use of them thus A pole is taken and split at the top 
so as to admit of two sticks being placed transversely at right 
angles to each other and from these the pieces of cotton are sus* 
^pended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of ground and 
the people circumambulate the pole, singing the Holi songs in ho* 
nor of Kanhaiya and his Gopis and burn it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection with 
the plains castes, but the lower class of Khasiyas, where they 
observe the festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned 
by an iron trident, the special emblem of Pasupati, which they also 
* use at marriage ceremonies. The Holi is chiefly observed in the 
lower pattis and is unknown in the upper hills. The Tika holi 
takes place two days after the chharari or last day of the Holi, when 
thank offerings are made, according to ability, on account of the 
birth of a child, a marriage or any other good fottune* The 
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Min sankrdnt. 


expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess on each house 
which is presented to the officiating Brahman for his services, and 
he, in return, gives to each person the tilak or frontal mark, made 
from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. This 
is clearly another of those non-Br&hmanical ceremonies connected 
with the montane PAsupati cult which have survived. 

Each 8ankrdnt or the passage of the sun from one constella- 
Festivals regulated by tion into anther is marked by festivals, 
the solar calendar. Most 0 f the Bhairava temples in GarhwAl 

and even such as Narmadeswar, Briddh Kedar and NArAyan have 
special assemblies on every sankrdnt throughout the year, whilst 
others hold special services only on particular sankrants, such as 
the Bikh, Mekh and Makar. Generally the festivals of the village 
deities as well as all civil duties and engagements are regulated 
by the calendar for the solar year. 

The Min or Chait sankrant fell on the 12th March, 1878, and 
on the 13th, girls under nine years of age 
and boys who have not yet been invested 
with the sacrificial thread ( janeo ) visit their relations, to whom they 
offer flowers and smear rice coloured with turmeric (haldu) on the 
threshhold of their doors : hence the name Halduwa sankrdnt, In 
return, the children receive food and clothing. The low castes Hur- 
kiya and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the bills, also, go about 
from village to village during the whole of this month singing and 
dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and money. 

The Mekh or Baisdkh sankrdnt fell on the 12th April, 1878. 

Bikh sankrdnt ^ * s a ^ S0 ca ^ e ^ the Vishupadi , Vikhpadi , 

Vijoti, Vikhoti or Bikh sankrdnt . On this 
day, an iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in 
order to drive out the poison (bikh) caused by windy colic and hence 
the local name Bikh sankrdnt . It is a great day of rejoicing for 
both Saivas and Vaishnavas and fairs are held at the shrines of 
TJraa at KarnprayAg, Siteswar in Kota, TungnAth, RudrnAth, Gauri, 
Jwfilpa, KAli, Chandika, &c., as well as at BadrinAth, VishnuprayAg, 
UhyAnbadri and the temples of NArAyan and Rdma, Most of the 
more important temples have special services, on the Bikh and 
Mkkar sankrdnts, The latter represents the old computation by 
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which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was con- 
sidered the commencement of the new year and the former the 
new system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha 
or Aries begins the new year: Hence both days are held sacred 
throughout both districts. I have not noticed that any special 
festival is held on the Brisk or Jeth sankrdnt or on the Mithun or 
As&rh 8ankrdnt except one, on the latter date, at the Kailfis hill above 
Bhim T&l, though, as already noted, there are numerous temples 
where services are held on every sankrdnt throughout the vear. 

The Kark sankrdnt fell in 1878, on the 15th July. It is known 

Rark sankrdnt also as the Harela y Hariydlo or Haryao 

sankrdnt from the following custom: — On 
the 24th As&rh the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse (gahat) or 
mustard ( lai ) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, 
they place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mah&deo 
and P&rvati and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of 
those deities. On the following day or the Kark sankrdnt , they 
cut down the green stems and wear them in their head-dress and 
hence the name Harela. This custom is in every way similar to 
the practice of wearing the rose, observed in Great Britain. The 
Kark sankrdnt was the great day of the bagwdli or stone-throwing 
festival for Chamdyol in Patti Gumdes, R&mg&r in Patti R&mgdr, 
at the N&rAyani temple in Siloti and at Bhim T&l in Chhakh&ta. 

It was also held at Debi Dhura on the full 
moon of Shaun at Champ&wat, Fatua in Siii 
and Siy&l De Pokhar in Dw&ra on Bhayya dtij or K&rttik Sudi 
2nd. The bagiodli was known as the siti in Nep&l 1 and is said to have 
been established there at a very early period by Baja GunakAma 
Deva, who received in a dream a command to that effect from Sri 
Skandasw&mi, the god of war. He appears to have revived the 
custom of the Idldtari game which was introduced by Bhukfcamfina, 
the founder of the Gw&la dynasty, as a portion of the games held 
in the Sleshm&ntak forest, sacred to the Pasupati form of Sira. 
Gunak&ma drew up strict rules for the conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour and the prisoners 
captured on either side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. The 
game was played from Jeth to Siti-khashti, and though the murder 
'• . ■ » Wright, tos, we. 
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of the prisoners soon fell into abeyance, many grievous accidents 
occurred until at length the custom was abolished by Sir Jung 
Bah&dur on account of Mr. Colvin, the Resident, having been struck 
by a stone whilst looking on. In these districts it was the custom 
for several villages to unite and defend the passage across a river 
against a similar force from the other side. As the hill-men are 
good slingers injuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so that the 
custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse themselves 
merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 

In J uh&r, the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and 
a pumpkin 1 which they call panch ball to the village god, on the 
hark eankrdnt. The day is given up to feasting and drinking 
spirits and towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk 
with spirits and bhang or hemp and having fed him with sweet- 
meats, lead him round the village and let him loose. They then 
chase and kill him with sticks and stones and believe that by so 
doing no disease or misfortune will visit the village during the 
year. The festivals on this day at Baloswar in Ch&ral, and at Dher- 
ndth in Sdi Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring villagers. 


Bhado sanhrdnt. 


The Sinha or Bhado sankrdnt took place on the 15th August, 
1878. It is also locally known as the Qhi 
or Qhy'Ashgydn sankrdnt , because on this 
day even the poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has 
the name Walgiya because curds and vegetables are then offered 
by all persons to those in authority over them. There is a fair on 
this day at the temple of Vaishnavi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 


Kanya sankrdnt. 


The Kanya or Asoj sanhrdnt fell on the 15th September, 1878, 
It is also locally known as the Khataruwa 
sankrdnt from the people gathering hay 
and fuel on this day. From a portion of these first fruits after 
the rains a bonfire is made into which the children throw cucum- 
bers and flowers and make money by singing and dancing. The 
following story is told in explanation of this custom : — “ In former 
days one of the Ghand Rajas sent a force to invade GarhwAl and 
gave strict injunctions to his general to convey speedily the news 
of any victory that should be gained. The general told the Raja 

* JCumita orpstha, Cucurbits pepo (Roxb.). 
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that when he saw the hills around blazing with bonfires he might 
know that Garhw&l had been conquered, and for this purpose 
heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the line 
of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Ranya sankrdnt and the fuel was 
fired and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was 
blazing on every hill from Garhw&l to Almora. The Raja was so 
pleased at the success of his troops and the rapidity with which 
the news of the victory was communicated that he gave orders to 
continue the custom on each anniversary.” Hence this custom 
has been observed ever since in Kumaon, but not in Garhw&l. 


The Makar or Mdgh sankrdnt took place on the 12th January,, 

Makar tankrdnt. 1878> 14 ia als0 known 88 the Ohugutiya, 

PMl , and Uttar dy ini or Uttraini sankrdnt 

The name ‘ Ohugutiyc t' is given from the small images of flour 
baked in sesamum oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which 
are strung as necklaces and placed around the necks of children on 
this day. On the morrow or the second day of Magh the children 
call the crow and other birds and feed them with the necklaces 


and eat a portion themselves. The name * Phtil* sankrdnt is. 
derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those of the 
rhododendron, at the threshold of friends and relations who, in 
return, give presents of rice and grain. The name t Uttardyini * is 
derived from its being the beginning of the winter solstice ac- 
cording to the Hindu system and as with us commences with the 
entry of the sun into the sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Makara* is 
the Hindu equivalent for the constellation corresponding to Capri- 
corn and is represented by a figure half fish and half goat. The 
whole of M&gh is specially devoted to the worship of Vishnu and 
the sun and according to the P&dma-Pur&na bathing during this 
month is particularly efficacious. The great commercial fairs at 
B&geswar and Thai Baleswar are held on this day. Amongst the 
Sikhs, the Makar sankrdnt is the occasion of a fair at Rikhikea 
on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 

The ritual in use in the domestic ceremonies which are obliga- 
tory on all the four castes afford us some 
^omestlc rituaL firm basis from which we may judge of the 

character of the existing form of worship amongst those who 
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fcohsi<W themselves one with orthodox Hindus. The ritual for 
temple use has been compiled by a class for their own purposes and 
Usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult of some 
particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular sect, 
and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in 
all, the details vary considerably. The village- deities have no 
formal ritual Committed to writing aud in general use, so that the 
ceremony is a meagre imitation of that in use in the orthodox 
temples and Varies with the celebrant. The authorized domestic 
ritual in use in Kumaon fairly represents the ceremonial observed 
by those who consider themselves one in faith with the orthodox 
Hindus of the plains. It will show no great divergence in ordinary 
ceremonies from the procedure observed in the plains, for which, 
however, I have not been able to procure an authority that could 
be relied upon. The work 1 consulted is the Dasa-karmddi paddhati > 
or ‘Manual of the ten rites, &c./ which is held in great esteem in this 
portion of the Himalaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on 
every occasion from conception until marriage. Each ceremony has 
certain preparatory services common to all and which occupy the 
first ten chapters of the Manual, viz.; — (1), Svasti-vdchana ; (2), 
Ganesha-ptija ; (3), Mdtri-ptija; (4 ) t Nandi- srdddha ; (5), Punydha- 
vdchana ; {6), JCalasa-sthupanci ; (7), Ralcshd- vidkdna ; (8), Ghri~ 
tochckhdya ; (9), Kuska-kandika ; and (10), Kusha-ka ridi kopayogi 
sangrahcL In practice, however* the ceremony is shortened by the 
omission of several of these services and, as a rule, the second, third 
and fourth chapters with the sixth and seventh are alone read. With 
regard to these and all other observances their length and character 
would seem to depend on the means and inclination of the person 
who causes the ceremony to be performed. The poor man obtains 
a very shortened service for his few coins, whilst the wealthy can 
command the entire ritual and the services of numerous and skilled 
celebrants. The rich and dissolute can afford to keep Brahmans 
in their employment who vicariously perform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the Hindu ritual 

1 The espy used by me contains the preparatory ceremonies (pp. 1-SB) t 
those held on the birth of a son (pp. *9»<U) ; those on his assuming the sacrifi- 
cial thread (pp. 69-131), and those on marriage (pp. 150-205), besides other 
services for special occasions* This work has since been lithographed 
H*lal Til prflM. 
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and at once relieve their masters from a disagreeable duty and 
ensure for them the fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the first six chapters referred to form a necessary part of 
the ritual of every important ceremony and are repeated numbers 
of' times at different stages. They are referred to hereafter as the 
* preparatory ceremonies’ and are closed with a sankalpam or dedica- 
tion to the particular object in view at the time, so that the merit 
acquired by performing them may aid in the attainment of the 
object aimed at. 

Before commencing an account of the ceremonies proper to par- 

_ ticular objects and seasons it will be conve- 

Duly pwycrs* « . _ 

ment to refer here to those known as nitya 

Jearm or obligatory, to be observed at morn, noon and eve. The 
necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one recital 
before taking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning 
service, which with a few slight changes serves for all. The usual 
morning routine is first gone through by drawing up the sacrificial 
thread and placing it on the left ear before retiring, next washing 
the teeth, bathing and applying the frontal marks with powder 
sandal, or red sandars and rice. The sandhya or office of domestic 
worship then commences and is opened by placing some water in 
the hollow of the right-hand from which a sup is taken ( achama - 

nam) whilst mentally repeating the man- 
« manam. tra : — * Om, to the Reg-veda, hail a second 

is then- taken with the words : — ‘ Om, to the Yajur-veda, bail:’ and 
a third with the words : — ‘ Om, to the Sama-veda, hail.’ A fourth 
is then taken whilst repeating the formula: — 'Om, to the Athar- 
veda, hail,’ and is rejected immediately on completing the invoca- 
tion. The ehoti or tuft of hair left on the top of the head is then 
laid hold of whilst the following mantra is mentally repeated :— 
' Invoking the thousand names of Brahma, the hundred names of 
the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishnu I tie my top-knot.’ 
The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right- 
hand over the ipoustache to each side from the parting. Then 
_ follows the sprinkling (indriya tparsa) of 

' 1>art *‘ the mouth, nostrils, eyes. ears, navel, breast» 

wroat, bead, arms and palms and back of the hands with wfttre 


Achamanam. 


Span** 
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Abhiskek . 


and the salutation * Orri prefixed to the name of each member 1 and 
mental prayer for its health and strength. 

The worshipper then touches the ground with the third finger 
of his right-hand whilst repeating the mam 
tra : — " O thou who hast made this earth 
and all it contains and protectest all by thy power make me pure.” 
Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally recites the mart- 
tra : — •“ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this day be by thy 
power prevented.” This is followed by the first abhiahek or aspersion 
in which water is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with the right 
hand over each member as before with the purificatory mantra :— 
“Om bhd, protect my head ; om bhuvak, protect my eyes ; om svah, 
protect my throat ; om mahah, protect my breast ; omjanah, protect 
my navel ; om tapah, protect my feet ; om aatyam, protect my head ; om 
kham, Brahma protect me everywhere ” This is known as th epdr- 
vaka-mdijjana-mantra. The kara-nyds in which the members of the 
hand are mentally assigned to the protection of the mantra follbws. 
The first motion consists in placing the first finger of each hand 
^ inside and agaiust the middle joint of the 

aTd thumb and drawing it gently to the top of 

the thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra*:— Om bhuk 
anguahtdbhyam namah. The second motion is made by drawing 
the thumb from the first joint of the forefinger to the top whilst 
repeating mentally the mantra : — Bhuva tarjanibhyam namah . The 
remaining motions are similar and for the second finger the man- 
tra: — Svah mad kyamdbhyam namah is repeated; for the third:—* 
Tat aabiturva renyam andmikhdbhyam namah, and for the fourth :-*■ 
Bhargo devaaya dhimahi kaniahthikdbhyam namah. Then the palms 
and hacks of the hands are touched whilst the mantra : — Dhiyo - 
yonah praehodaydt karatala karapriihthdbhyam namah, is repeated. 

1 Om vdk f vdk ; Om prdna f prdna; Om chakshu, chakshu ; Om *rotram 9 srot - 
ram ; Om nabki « Om hridayu ; Om Manth ; Om sira ; Om bdhuihydm Yatobalam; Om 
karutala karaprUhthe. * Bhtr, bhucah, svah; are the three mystical word* 

known as the ivcfArit* mantra and are untranalateaWe They may be connected 
with the name of the deity as lord of earth, sky and heaven. The mantras here 



full it Is • Tat tabitur varenyam bhargo devaaya dhimahi dhiyo yonah praehodaydt 
occurs in Big -Veda, HI., **, 10. From being addressed to the sun it is cal]ed|| 
Savitri sad I. poreonMed as a goddess. Hereafter we shall see that other verses 


, jpenenModi 

«ao are called gdgam. 
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Dhydna, 


The anga-nyds or mental assignment of the *members of tho 
body to the protection of the great mantras 
Anga-nyis. * s ^ f 0 u ows ; — Om bh'Ah, glory to tho 

heart ; bhuvak, glory to the head ; svdhd (hail) ; svah, to the top- 
knot, vashat (here meaning hail) ; tat sabitur varenyam , to tho 
navel or the armour of the mantras, htin ; bliargodevasya dhfmahi, 
to the eyes, vaushat ; dhiyo yo nah prdchodayat, to the weapon 
of the mantrap, phat, phat, phat accompanied by clapping the 
hands three times : a clearly Tantrik observance. Next comes tho 

dhyana or agliamarshan or meditation in 
which with clasped hands and closed eyes 
the celebrant mentally recites and considers tho verses commenc- 
ing ritancha satyanchamiddhdt , <&c. * 

In Kumaon, the prdndydm is prefaced by a short address 
P * ( ehhanda ) to the personified f 0m> tho 

Brahmarishis, Vaidik metres and tho 
supreme being . 1 Water is taken in the hand whilst the address 
is mentally recited, after which the water is thrown away. Tho 
first motion of the prdndydm is made by placing the fore-finger 
Of the right-hand on the right nostril and exhaling with the 
other nostril whilst a mystical mantra 8 is mentally repeated. 
This occurs three times whilst exhaling and three times whilst 
inhaling. 

A second ahhishek or purificatory aspersion of the body gene- 
rally takes place next with the mantra : — 
Om apohishtd mayo bhuvah sndn urjjiye, 
4&c. JThen water is taken in the hand and applied to the nose 
with the mantra : — Drupadddivimunch dn sannann&tho maid - 
dishu pdtam pavitrenovdjyam dpah suddhanta menasah , 

Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and whilst the 
gdyatri-ma,ntm is slowly recited the water 
is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is 

1 Omkdrasya brahmarUhih gdyatrichhdndah paramdtmd dwoatd prdndydmd 
win iyogmh. * Om bhtih, om bhuvah, om *vah f om maltah , om Jonah, om * a P an £ k 

cm mtyam tat wabiturvaronyam bkargodevasya dhfmahi dhiyo yo nah wachodaya* 
apo jyoti raMo 9 mriiam brahm bhdr bhuvah tvarom, A mixture of the vyahnn 
m & gdyatri mantras with some additions. 


Ahhishek , 


AnjaiU 
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cbaunted and should repeat it three times. This is followed by 

Upatthana. the U P aathd ™ or approaching the deity 

in worship in which the celebrant draws 
the fore-arms parallel to the body with the palms of the hands 
open and the thumbs on a level with the ears whilst the mantra is 
repeated : — Om udvayantamaaaa , Sc. 


Next the head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are 
touched with appropriate mantras. 1 The sacrificialthread is then 
wound around the right-hand three times whilst the gdyatri is 
repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 or 108 or 1,000 times according to 
the inclination of the worshipper. Water is again taken in the 
hand and if the gdyatri have been repeated a fixed number of 
{films, the morning’s devotion ends with the formula : — Brahma 
avarupine bkagwdn prUostu ; if at mid-day, with Vishnu, Sc., 
and if at evening with Rudra , Sc, whatever the number may 
be. Where no account of the number of times is kept the con- 
clusion 8 is : — “ O Lord, the treasure of mercy, through whoso 
compassionate goodness whatever is worthy in my devotions is 
accounted for righteousness, may the four objects of existence 
(religious merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation) bo 
attained by me this day." Whilst these prayers are being repeated 
the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 
sandhya closes with the dandauat or salutation 3 and the dchama- 
nam or rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 


The Svaati-vdchana is seldom read in Kumaon. It opens 
_ with the direction that the celebrant 

Svasti-vdchana* , , 

should at an auspioious moment bathe, 

put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark and seated with his 
face towards the east in a properly prepared place, recite the 
invocation of blessings. 4 The Ganesha-p tij<* follows and is univer- 
sally observed on all occasions as the pradhdn-anga or leading 
section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebrant 
should rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having 

1 Aanir mtthhe, brahma 
itvara daydnidkt bhavat / 

mohahdhim radhyak tiddhir ... 

of the breast whilst this mantfo is repeated 
^yobkavduacfu 



Om namah sambhavayach* 
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Qanethv^a. 


Argha-tlhdpana, 


bathed and put on clean clothes should after performing the 
nitya-karrri 1 light a lamp and commence 
the worship of Ganesha, which should 
precede every other rite. First adore Vishnu with the following 
verse : — “ Thou who art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four- 
armed, of pleasing face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower 
of good fortune and victory, what can oppose thee Jan&rdan, of 
the colour of the lotus, who dwellest in the hearts of thy 
votaries.” Next follows the adoration of Ganesha with the 
verse " 0 Bakrtund, great bodied, bright like a kror of suns, 
o thou that preventeth harm, be thou present always in every 
work.” Then the ceremony known as Argha athdpana or conse- 
crating the argha 8 takes place. Take 
some powdered sandal wood and draw on 
the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square and 
again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. 
Next place the argha filled with water in the middle and say : — 
“ In this water may the waters of the Ganga, Jamuna, God&veri, 
Shrasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kdveri be present.” Next put 
sandal, rice and flowers in the water of the argha . Then set 
up a brazen vessel on vhich the image of the sun has been 
drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the form of interlaced 
triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays and a circle 
around them his form, and before presenting to it the water of 
the argha with flowers recite mentally the <2%dna-mantra 3 and 
in offering the water of the argha } the mantra 4 in which the 
sun invoked as the thousand-rayed, full of brightness, lord of 
the world, &c«, and is asked to accept the domestic argha of his 
worshipper. Next sprinkle mustard-seed, sesamum and rice in 
order that no evil spirit may approach and interrupt the 
ceremony and use the mantra 6 for keeping off demons and 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together three 
times behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be 
driven away. The earth should next be saluted and afterwards 

1 The mxndhya, already noticed. • A small cep usually made of brass. 

* Arunorunapankaje nishanah Icama/e abhiti varauharairdadhdnah lyarvcnanita* 
tnaqdalas trinetro ravird kalpaiatdhul batdnnah, ^ JShi rtryyd 

7%*ant*i$d(%ni pUdchdJ^farvatodita tarve*hdw^aviroch$na brahmakarmasamdr*- 
hhet pdkhond a kdriys bkdtd bJtdtmauue ckdmiarikskagdh divUokifthitdyt cfa U a* 
fyantu iivdjnayd nirgochthhatdfl e ha bh&tdndn vartma dadydt tvavd mate** 
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Vishnu with the verse “O thou whose throne is the lotus, &c.’ 
Fill the argha once more and sprinkle all the materials for 
worship and go through the prdndydm. Next take sesamum, 
kusha-gr&ss, barley and water, and make the great dedication* 
with the mantra : — ' Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration to 
the supreme, the first eternal male,’ &c., with the usual definition 
of place, time and person, viz., in the island Jambu, the division 
Bharata, the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat 
and hills, in the latter half of the life of Brahma, in the holy 
Vdrdha-kalpa, at the end of the Krita, Treta and Dw&par 
Yugaa, Jso., giving the year, season, month, fortnight, day and 
hour of the ceremony with the name of the person in whose 
bihalf the ceremony is performed, his father and grandfather’s 
name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, with the prayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be 
bestowed on him. 


Kameof Ganeaha. 


Avdkana. 


The worship of Ganesha now proceeds, each step in the 
ceremony being accompanied by an appro- 
priate mantra. First the pitha or triangle 
is addressed with the mantra containing the names of Ganesha? 
as soil of Siva " Om sprung from the fierce, from the blaz- 
ing, Nandi, from the giver of pleasure, from K&marupa, from 
Satya, from the terrible, from the bright, glory to thee who 
removeth all obstacles, who sitteth on the lotus. I meditate on 
thee, the one- toothed, elephant-headed, large-eared, four-armed^ 

holder of the noose and goad, perfect* 
Vin&yak.” This is followed by the invita- 
tion (< dvdhana ) to Ganesha to be present and take the place 
prepared for him with the mantra : — Bindyaka namastestw 
umdmalaaamTidbhavah imdnmaydnkritdnptijdn grihdna sura- 
sattama. — ( Glory to thee Binayak, born of Uma, accept my 

worship, best of gods/ Next comes the 
d&anct or throne to which the deity is invited 
with the mantra i—Ndndratnasamdyuktafi muktdkdra vibktir* 
ehitan avarnasinhdsanan chdru prityarthan pratigrihyatdn . — 

* Om vuhnmk vishnuh vishnuh namah paramdtmarte iripuranapurushoitamaya Om 
taUa datrapfithivydil jambudwip* bharata Ahande dryyavartlt pu*$/a kthetre himavat 
P*rvataikade4 e brahma nodtoitiya-pardrddhe iriivetavdrdhakalpe kpitatretdaic aparante 
* a ptame vaivaivatamanvantare ashtdviniatitam haliyugatya prathamacharaQt 
tayvddndHmailhfa fa 


Asana. 
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Argha. 


1 Accept this golden throne, set with various gems and* adorned 
* with strings of pearls all for love of thee/ 

Next water (pddya) is offered with the 
mantra : — Qauripriya namasteatu iankarapriya sarvadd bhak - 
tydpddyan mayddattan grihdna praQatapriya.—' Glory to thee 
beloved of Gauri, ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water pre- 
sented by me thy poor worshipper/ Next the argha with the 
mantra Vratamuddiiya deveia gandha - 
pashpdkah itairyutan grihdna arghan - 
mayddattan sarvasiddhipradobhava . — * O lord of gods, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowers and rice, grant my 
request, o chief of saints/ Then the ablution {sndna) with the 
s ^ mantra : — Sndnan panchdmritair deva 

grihdna gayandyaka andthandthd saw- 
vajna girvdna paripujita, om gandndntwd ganapati gvan 
havdmahe priydndntwd priyapati gvan havdmahe nidldndnU 
wd nidhipati gvan havdmahe vasomama dhamajdni garb* 
bhadhamd twamajdsi garbbhadham. — * O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou 
that delightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with 
the five kinds of ambrosia. 1 Om thou who art leader of the 
attendants of Siva, thou who art lord of the beloved, lord of the 
treasures of Kuvera, dwell thou with me, &c/ 

Next sprinkle a little water with a spoon (dchamani) on the 
„ Sa8tra image of Ganesha and proceed to clothe it 

(i ba&tra ) with the mantra : — Rakta bastra - 
yugan deva devangasadriiaprabham bhaktyddattan grihdnetah 
lambodara harapriya :— € O God Lambodar, beloved of Siva, accept 
these lawful scarlet garments, the gift of tby worshipper/ Then the 
janeo or sacrificial thread is placed on the 
image with the manira -^Rdjatan brahma- 
f edtraneha JcdAchanasya uttartyakam grihdqa chdru earwajna 
bhaktdndh siddhiddyaka. — ‘ 0 giver of happiness to thy worshippers, 
omniscient, beloved, accept this royal garment of gold brocade 
and thread. ^Next sandal {gandha) with the mantra : — Qandhaft 
Jcarpdr sanyuktan divyan ehandanamutta- 
mam vilepanan auraireahthar pHtyarthan 
1 Milk, curds, butter, honey and sugar* 


Janeo. 


Gandha . 
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Ahthaid. 


Fuihpdni, 


Dkupa . 


Li pa. 


pratigrihyatdm. — ' O best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguent for thy person, for the love 
I bear thee/ Next rice (akshatd) with the mantra: — Akshatdn dka - 
valdn deva suragandharvvapdjita sarvvadeva 
namaskdryya grihdqamadanugrahdt. — ‘ Thou 
who art worshipped by the gods, Gandharvas and all the deities, 
accept my offering of white rice/ Next flowers (pushpd^i) with the 
mantra : — Sugandhinisu pushpdni mdla - 
tyddim vaiprabho maydnitdni ptijdrthan 
pushpdni pratigrihyatdm. — ‘ O Lord accept the sweet-smelling gar- 
lands and flowers brought by me for thy worship/ Then incense 
(dhupa) with the mantra : — Daidivgan gugulan dhupan sngandhin 
sumanoharam umdsutanamastubhyan dhu- 
paft me pratigrihyatdm. — 1 O son of Uma, 
accept the incense consisting of ten ingredients, ’bdellium, frankin- 
cense, fragrant grasses and very pleasing perfumes collected for 
thy honour/ Then a lamp (dipa) with the mantra: — Grihdqa 
mangalan dipan ghritavarttisamanvitam 
dipan jnanapradafi devarudrapriyaiamos - 
tute . — 'Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, the bes- 
tower of knowledge, established in thy honour, O beloved of the 
gods/ 

Then sweetmeats [naivedya) with the mantra : — Sagurdn sag/i - 
ritdnicha eva rnodakdn ghritapdchitdn naive - 
dyan saphalan dattan grihyatdn vighmnd - 
iana . — ' O thou who removest difficulties accept these sweetmeats 
cooked in clarified butter/ One of the sweetmeats should then be 
taken up and placed before the image of Ganesha, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the mdla* mantra, 
which consists of a mental recitation {jap) of the formula Om 
Ganeihdya namah — * Om, glory to Ganesha/ Next pdn [tdmldla) 
p is presented with the mantra : — jPdgiphala- 

samdyuktan ndgavallidaldnvitam karptirddi- 
samdyuktan tdmhdlan pratigrihyatdm . — * May this pdn with betel and 
the leaves of the betel and spices be accepted/ When presenting 
the sweetmeats which are usually ten in number (hence the name 
daiamodaha) the following formula is used ‘ I (so and so) for this 
(so and so) purpose bestow on this Brahman for the sake of Ganea a 

111 


Naivedya. 
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these sweetmeats, rice, flowers and goods with this mantra : — Vigh~ 
7i esa viprardpena gvihdna daiamodakdn dakshinaghritatdmbdlugura- 
yuktdn mameshtada . — * O Vighnesa (obstacle-lord), in Brahman form, 
accept these ten sweetmeats with the gifts, clarified butter and pdn 
presented by me/ In reply the celebrant accepts the gift on the 
part of Ganesha and says : — Ddtd vighneiraro devo grihita sarvvavi- 
ghnardttasmdt idam mayddattam pari pdrnan tadastume . — Next fol- 
Trd thana lows the prayer ( prdrthana ) : — Bindyaka 

namastubhyam satatam modakapvhja avig Ji- 
nan kurume devasarvakdryyeshusarvvadd . — ‘ Glory to thee Vinayak, 
fond of sweetmeats, always protect me from difficulties every- 
where/ 

This is followed by an offering of a stalk of ddb grass with the 
^ man t ra : — Om ganddhiya namastestu om umd- 

piitra namastestu om aghandiana namastestu 
om bindyaka namastestu om Liapntra namastestu om sarvasiddhipradd- 
yaka namastestu om ekadanta namastestu om ibhabaktra namostu 
om mishakavdhana namastestu om himdragurotubhyam namastestu 
om chaturtJdia namostute om kdnddtkdnddt prarolianti parushah paru* 
shas pari evdnodurve pratanu sahasrerpa iatenacha.— Om, glory to 
the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, VinAyak, the son of Isa, the bestower of happiness, the 
one-toothed, with an elephant's head, having a mt as his vehicle, to 
Skanda and Vrihaspafc, to the lord of the fourth day, to these stalks 
of ddb budding at every knot with hundreds and thousands of 
qjboots/ 


Next follows the nirajana or waving of a lamp before the image, 

„ . which is accompanied by the following man- 

Nirajana. f , . „ . . „ t M , . A 

tra : — Antas tejo bahts teja eM kntyamita- 

prabham drdttrikam idam deva grihdnamadanugrahdt y Om agnirjyo- 

tirjyotir agnih svdhd stiryyo jyotir jyotih m'tryyah svdhd agnir varchcho 

jyotir varchchah svdhd stiryyo varchcho jyotir varchchah svdhd suryyo 

jyotir jyotih svdhd. — * O god accept this ceremony of waving the light 

{drdtrihi) before thee who art light, hail to Agni who is light, to 

the Sun who is light/ Then follows the ofteriog of flowers in the 

. hollow of both hands (pushpdnyali) with the 

?* nja * mantra : — Sumukh a icha ekadantaicha kapilo 

gajakanpakah lambodaraicha bikatq vighnandio bindyakah dh&rnra 


Fushpdn'jali. 
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keturgafiddhyakslio bhdlachandrogajdnanah . This verse gives twelve 
names 1 of Ganesha and it is promised that whoever reads them 
or even hears them read when commencing to study or in making 
the preparations for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war 
or in trouble will never meet with any obstacle that he cannot 
overcome. As the axe is to the jungle-creeper so this verse contain- 
ing the names of Ganesha is to all obstacles and difficulties. Next 
comes the gift of money as an honorarium to the celebrant with the 

formula as in the first sanlcalpam and the 

Dakakina-*ankalpam . i j n i 

usual definition of place, time, name, caste, 
&c., of the person who causes the ceremony to be performed and 
that it is for the sake of Ganesha. The celebrant in return on the 
part of Ganesha, asperses his client and places flowers, rice, &c., on 
his head, concluding with the mantra: -Om gandndntwdganapati 
gVan havdmahe priydndntwdpriyapati gvan havdmahe, &c., as be- 
fore. 


The ritual for the Mdtri-ptija comes into use after the 
service for Ganesha and usually forms a 
Matri ptja. part of the preface to any other ceremony. 

The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-fiour and 

1 The usual names are Sumukh (beautiful faced), Ekdant Cone-toothed), Ka- 
pil (red and yellow complexion), Gajakarnaka (elephant-cared) Lambodar (corpu- 
lent), Baikrit (misshapen), Vighnanasa (deliverer from difficulties)* BinayukS 
(leader), Dhumra-ketu (smoke-bannered), Bhalach&ndra (better moon),\Ga j inand 
(elephant visaged), Ganadisa (lord of the celestial hosts). The following is a 
rough translation of the address : — 

1. Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whose* 

ever shall attend and hear them read ahall certainly prosper in this 
world. 

2. Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or 

on the birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to 
battle or in sickness or on entering a new house or business shall bo 
freed from the effects of evil. 

O Bakrtund, o Mah&kaya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 
work; always, everywhere. , , , ^ x . 

O thou of the great body and short in stature, whose head is like that of 
an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in 
the ether to thy lips. Thou art able with one blow of thy tusk to 
destroy the enemies of thy suppliants. Thou that art the^ adopted 
son of Devi hast vermilion on thy brow and art ever liberal. Thou 
art such o Ganesha that I bow to thee, the beautiful ontef a yellow 
complexion and three-eyed. ■ 

Presenting this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou o Lambodar who art 
the ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Btrvati, aid me. 

All men worship thee and adore thy feet ; thou that liveet on .veeti, 
and art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

Thou that bestowest wealth and accomplialieth the desires of thy wor- 

Thoi^wielVrt Sc trident and hast ever been merciful to me. Most 
assuredly ail who worship thee shall obtain ev e»y happiness. 


3 . 

4 . 


6 . 


•. 
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then draws sixteen figures representing the Mdtris and to the 
right of them a figure of Ganesha. Then in the upper right- 
hand comer the sun is represented as in the Gancslia-pit/a and 
in the upper left-hand corner the moon by a number of lines 
intersecting a central point and having their extremities con- 
nected by a series of semi-circles. The celebrant then makes a 
brush from five or six stocks of dtib - grass and dipping it in cow- 
dung touches each of the figures which represent the Matrix 
Then the arghasthdpanam, prdndydm and sankalpam as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, 
time, caste of celebrant, and object, &c., of the ceremony which is 
addressed to Ganesha and Gauri and the other Mdtvis. Then 
the latter are praised in certain verses 1 known as the pratisJdhd, 

, then again in the dhydnam or meditation 

Pratishtkd. . . . * .. A 

and again by name whilst presenting a 

flower to each : — “ Om gaiyipataycnamah” followed by Gauri, 

Padma, Sachi, Medh6, Devasena, Svadha, Svabi, Main, Lokmatri, 

Dhriti, Pusliti, Tushti, and the household female deities* The 

formula^ connected with the invitation, &c., in the preceding 

ceremony is then gone through, viz . ; — dvdhdna, deana, pddya , 

argha , mdna , dchamana , lustra, gundha , akshata , pushpdni, 

dhupa, dipa, naivedya and gifts. Next 

Basoddhara. 

comes the basoddhara , which is performed 
by taking a mixture of clarified butter and a little sugar and 
having warmed it in the avgha t letting it stream down the 
board some three, five or seven times. The celebrant then re- 
ceives a piece of money from the person for whose benefit the 
ceremony is performed and dipping it in the clarified butter (ghfy 
impresses a mark on the forehead and throat of the person from 
Whom he receives it and keeps the coin. Then comes the nird~ 
jana or waving of a lamp before the figures as in the preceding 
ceremony. Next follows the offering of flowers in the upturned 
palms of the hands ( pushpdnrjali ), winding up with a hymn in 
honor of the sixteen Mdtvis and gifts to the celebrant, who in 
return places flowers from the offerings an the head of the 
giver. 

1 nice is here taken and sprinkled over each figure whilst the prutiuhthd 
is spoken and during the dh^d tam the hinds are clasped reverently in front of 
the breast and the htad lowered and eyes dosed. 
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The Ndndri or Nandi i'dddh is also called the Abhyudika 
N&ndri trdddh. irdddh, and though not universally oh- 

served here is sometimes .introduced into 
the preparatory ceremonies. It opens with an invocation of 
Ganesha. The celebrant then draws a figure of a conch and 
discus on the ground and makes an daana or throne of three 
stalks of drift-grass, on which ho places a pdtra or small brass- 
vessel like a lotd and on it the pavitra. 1 Water, barley and 
6esamum are then applied, with appropriate mantras, and in 
silence, sandal, rice and flowers. The materials for the ceremony 
are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a prayer. 
Next comes the. prdndydm , a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters 
on the K&lanjar hill and the sankalpam or dedication. Then the 
enumeration of the ancestors for three generations on both the 
paternal and maternal side* and their adoration. This is accom- 
panied by the invitation, &c., as in the preceding ceremonies for 
each of the twelve ancestors named and by special mantras which 
are too tedious for enumeration here. 


The kalasasthdpana or consecration of the water-pot is 

„ , . usually observed and commences with the 

Kalasa-athdpana. 

washing of the kalasa or vessel with 
sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth. Beneath it 
is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain and then the person 
who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand 
on the .ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra : — * Om 
mahidyauh prithivichana imanyijnan rnimilcshatdrn, pipritdn- 
nobliaHmabhih Then barley is thrown into the vessel and a hymn 
is chaunted whilst water is poured over the vessel. Then the 

1 The puvitra Is made from a single stalk of kusha grass tied in a knot of 
the form of a figure of eight. Each stalk has three leaves which some suppose 
are emblematic of the deity. 1 In the male line an addition is made to 

the name to show the degree t thus the father has the addition ba*u svarupa, 
the grandfather that of rudra svar&pa , and the great-grandfather that of aditya 
svardpa . Another addition is made to show the caste : thus a Brahman is called 
aarmmah , a Kshatriya is called barmmah, and a Vaiaya or Sudra is called guptah. 
Amongst Brahmans the real names of females are not given : the first wife of a 
Brahman is called wiw/sri and the second and others mundari. In other castes 
the real naraoB sre given as in the case of males. Thus Ramapati Brahman’s 
father known in life as Krishnadatta would, at a ceremony undertaken by 
Ramapati* be called Krishnadatta aarmmah beau svarupa, and Bamapati’s mother, 
if the first wife of his father, would be called Kruhnadatta aundan bow 
•varfipm* 
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kusha-brahma 1 is placed on it and sandal, dtib, turmeric, milfc 
curds, clarified butter, the five leaves ( pipal , khair ; apdmdrg 
udumbar and palds), the earth from seven places (where cows 
elephants, white-ants, &c., live), the five gems,* coin and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Varuna is invoked and 
the water, &c., in the kalasa is stirred whilst these verses are recited 
in honour of the vessel :•— * Yishnu dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in 
thy neck and in thy bottom Brahma : in thy midst dwell the 
company of the M&tris : within thee are the seven oceans, seven 
islands, the four Vedas and the Ved&ngas. Thou wert produced 
at the churning of the ocean and received by Vishnu, thy waters 
contain all places of pilgrimage, all the gods dwell in thee, all 
created things stand through then and come to thee. Thou 
art Siva, Vishnu and Praj&pati, the Bun, Vasu, Rudra ; all the 
deities and all tho Maruts exist through thee. Thou makest 
works fructuous and through thy favour 1 perform this ceremony. 
Accept my oblations, be favourable to my undertaking and 
remain now and ever with me.* Then the vessel is worshipped 
with praise and prayer to the same intent. Next the avghasthd - 
pana , prdndydm and dedication as in the previous ceremonies 
take , place and again the kalasa is declared to be the abode of 
all the gods to whom the invitation, &c., as in the previous 
ceremony are given, viz . : — to Brahma, Varuna, Aditya, Soma, 
Bhauma, Buddha, Vrihaspati, Sukra, Sanaischar, R&hu, Ketu, 
Adhidevatas, Pratyadhidevatds, Indra, the ten Difepdlas and the 
five, Lokpalas. Then follows the waving of a lamp, offering of 
flowers and gifts with a dedication as before. 


The ceremony of rakahdvidhdna commonly known as rakshd- 
bandi is seldom carried out in its entirety 
Rakthavidhdna, except by the wealthy. It consists in 

nding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist and 
the rite commences with making a mixture of barley, ku*ha~ grass, 
dfib- grass, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and 
curds, which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming 

> TMs consists of fifty stalks of the grass tied together and separated at 
one end into fonr parte by pieces of the grass placed at right angles to eac 
other and to the bundle itself. The projecting edges of these R 1 ®®** dSi* ■ 
the bundle falling completely Into the pot or vessel. * Gold, diwowflj 

sapphire, ruby and pear), but it may easily be supposed that these are seiooiu 
given. 
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its pratiahthd. Then the person about to put on the bracelet 
invokes the presence of various deities to protect him from evil 
and says : — “ To the east let Qobind protect me ; to the south- 
east, Garurdhvaj ; to the south, V&r&ha ; to the south-west 
Nar Sinha ; to the west Keshava ; to the north-west Madhusddana ; 
to the north Sridhara, and to the north-east Gadddhar, above 
let Gobardhan protect me ; below, Dharanidhar and in the ten 
quarters of the world Basdeo who is known as Jandrdan. Let 
the conch protect me in front and the lotus behind ; on the left, 
the club and on the right, the discus. Let Upendra protect 
my Brahman and Yishnu in his dwarf incarnation protect my 
Achdrya ; let Achyuta protect the Rigveda ; Adhokshaja, the 
Sajurveda ; Krishna, the Samaveda, Mddho, the Atharvaveda 
and Aniruddh the other Brahmans. May Pundarika protect the 
performer of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all 
defenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence 
of the unprotected can always be effected by using mantras from 
the Yedas and the seeds of white mustard. Iu Kumaon a few 
coins are with turmeric, betel and white mustard seed tied 
up in a small bag ( potali ) of white .cloth and attached to the ' 
raksha or bracelet until the work in hand, whether marriage or 
other ceremony, be accomplished. When this takes place the bag 
is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the raksha is as fol- 
lows : — “ Yena baddho bdldrdjaddnavcndro mahdbalah tena 
tu’dm abhibadhndmi rakshemdchalamdchala,” 

The ceremony known as jdtkarm takes place on the birth 
j of a son and is the next more impor- 

tant of those observed in Kumaon. It is 
divided into several sections which are considerably abbrevia- 
ted in practice. The rite should be performed either on the 
day of the boy’s birth or on the Bixth day afterwards. If the 
father be at home, he should rise early and bathe in his clothes 
and make the dedication as already described for the boy’s long 
life, health and wisdom. He should then worship Ganesha and 
make this his object that the boy Bhould always be good, strong 
and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by Violating 
any of the laws as to conduot or what should not be eaten, that 
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her sin should be forgiven her and its consequences should not 
bo visited on her boy. With the same object he performs the 
Mdtri'P'&ja and the Ndndri-irdddh already described. Some- 
times the Punydhavdchana follows, which is merely the citation, 
feeding and rewarding some Brahmans to be witnesses that the 
rite has been actually performed. Tho Kalasasthdpana already 
described follows and after it the naugrahan or nine planets are 
invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some bright material 
is brought, and in it is placed a mixture of clarified butter and 
honey, with w'liich the tongue of the child is anointed either with 
a golden skewer or the third finger of the right baud, whilst a 
prayer is read asking for all material blessings for the boy. 
The father then presents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a 
mixture of clarified butter and charcoal and applies it to tho 
forehead and throat of both father and son and then with a 
prayer places flowers on their heads. The father then takes tho 
boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and back, whilst 
appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of the 
body are read by the celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leaving four 
finger-breadths untouched. The abhisheh or purification is then 
performed by aspergiug the assemblage with a brush formed from 
<M6-grass and dipped in the water of the argha. The frontal 
mark is then given with rod sandars and a flower is presented 
with a verse committing the donee to the protection of the great 
god. 


The Shashth'C-mahoteava or great rejoicing in honour of 
. , , Shashthf is held on the sixth day after 

Shasktiti-mahoUava . „ , 

the childs birth. If the father cannot 
afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually ho sends for his purokit and com- 
mits its duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, per- 


forming the nitya-karm as usual. He fasts all day and towards 
evening makes a ball of clay and smears it with cow-dung. He 


then takes a plank of wood and having cleaned it with rice-flour 
draws on it images of Skanda, Fradyuman and Shashthi. He 


then Surrounds each figure with a hedge of cow-dung about a 
finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains of 
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barley. The image of Shashthi is then smeared with cow-dung 
in which cowries or coins are placed, which is followed by the 
Dwdra-mdtri*p&ja. The father of the boy collects the materials 
for worship near the door of the house and there drawing the 
figures with rice consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to 
the day’s ceremony. The goddesses are then installed : — * Om 
bh'&rbhuvahsvah Dwdra-mdtris be established here and grant our 
reasonable desires/ Then a short meditation takes place followed, 
by an * Om, hail’ to Kumdri, Dhanadd, Nandd, Vipula, Mangald, 
Achald and Padma, and the usual invitation, &c., as far as the 
dedication. Next comes the Ganesha-puya with rinsing of the 
mouth and a dedication, then the Mdtri-puja with similar detail, 
the Ptinydha-vdchana and Kalasa-sthdpana with an invitation to 
the nine planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and 
Pradyuman then proceeds with the usual installation address 
( pratishthd ), meditation, invitation, &c., and prayer {prdrthana) 
during the offering of flowers. This is followed by the Sliatkrit - 
tika-puja or worship of the six nymphs, the foster-mothers of 
Skanda, with an enumeration of his names and an invocation to 
Siva, SambhfSta, Sannata, Prfta, Anustiya and Kshama. Next 
comes the worship of Shashthi with the usual consecration of * the 
argha , prdndyam, dedication and installation. 


The pratishthd in honour of Shashthi is as follows : — " Om bh&r 
bhuvah 8vah (vyahriti-m antra), o Shashthi-devi, come here to this 
magical place which is smeared with cow-dung, remain here, con-** 
sent to be honoured here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical- 


^>1 , m, vt* sw VV vs# v«# X# v8» • * 

formula ST ^IT jft 5Rf HT? 


followed by “ May Shashthi-Devi in spirit and essence be hejre and 
may the regents of all the senses be present.” The mental assign- 
ment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar tutelary 
deity (nydsa) follows and should be made with the following for- 
mula : — Om khd , glory to the heart ; Om khi, to the head svdhd } 
(here meaning f Hail*) ; Om khd, to the top-knot, vashat (here meaqgr 
mg ‘ Hail’) ; Om khai, to the mystical armour of the mantra^ hun; 
Om khau } to the eyes, vaushat (like vashat) ; Om kha, to thd mystioal 
weapon of the mantra, phat. This differs little from the Anganyd* 
formula. TheQ follows the meditation on Shashthi as Mshfi-aevi, 

112 
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of the large breasts, four-armed, the consort of 'Siva, swollen^out 
like a peacock, clad in yellow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance 
in her hand, Mahesvari, &c. The above fairly represents the cha- 
racter of the mantras used in the ceremonies and that these are of 
Tantrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the Hinduism 
of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in his 
Laddk (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him from Tibeto- 
Buddhist sources which in form and character are the same as 
those in use in the Kumaon Him&laya. Compare his mantra of 
8hakya Thubba (Buddha ) : — Namah Sdmanta buddhdndm mrm - 
lleslia nishuddhana sarvva dharma vahiprapta gagana sama sama 
svdhd — ‘ glory to the chief of Buddhas, reliever of all suffering, 
master of all virtue, equal, equal to the heavens, hail/ Again we 
have : — Namah sdmanta vajrdndm ehanda maha roshana hun — “glory 
to the ohief of Yajras, fierce and greatly hungry, hail” ; and : — Om 
vajra — krodha, hdyagrivu Jmluhulu htin phat — Om o wrathful Vajra, 
flame-necked, hulu hulu hun phat This last f is addressed to the 
supreme Buddha (Bhageswara), to the celestial Bodhisattwas, Pad- 
xnap&ni and Vajrapfini (the lotus and sceptre bearers) and to tlio 
T&ntrika divinity Iswara/ The same ideas permeate the mystical 
fortimlga used by Musalm&ns of the lower olasses, descendants of 
Hindu converts, only the names of Jibrail, Azrail, &c., are used 
instead of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell compelling 
- deities. After the worship of ShasbtM has been finished a garland 
’ of sweetmeats is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears 
of the kid are pulled until it bleats loudly some five or six times in 
order to frighten and drive away the evil spirits who are supposed 
to seek to disturb the ceremony. Shashthi is again addressed to 
protect the boy from evils by flood or field, by hill or dale, from 
wild animals by night or day ; whilst the father takes the child in 
bis lap and again touohing the several parts of the body listens to 
♦the appropriate prayers for strength, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. 


** The ndmkarana or naming the child takes plaoe on the tenth 
r* to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, 

it is held almost universally on the eleventh 
day* The ritual opens with a series of somewhat abstruse general 
rules for selecting names, the actual practice with regard to which 
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Is noticed elsewhere. The Ganesha-ptija is as usual first performed 
stating the particular object for which it is undertaken. Then 
follows the Ndndri-irdddh and an oblation to the fire made with 
clarified butter. Then a mixture called the pancha-gavya is formed 
of the following ingredients the urine of a slate-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the 
curds of a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. 
This mixture is made up into small balls and a portion used as a 
burnt-offering (homo.) and the remainder is strewn about the house 
and byres and also thrown on the mother of tho boy to purify her. 
A hotna is then made of coins which are thrown into the fire and 
afterwards become the property of the celebrant. The child’s 
name is next settled and written on a small piece of clean cloth 
and also whispered in his ear “ Thy name is so and so, may thou 
have long life, health and prosperity.” Gifts are then made to the 
celebrant and all retire to the courtyard, where a figure of the sun 
such as already described is drawn on the ground and reverenced 
with the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day 
and is made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the 
ground ( bh'&tni upavemnam) whilst calling on the names of the deities 
that hereafter he may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his 
feet. The party then return to the house, where the jiva mdtri-puja 
is performed. It consists in the rinsing of the mouth followed by 
the consecration of the argha and a dedication as in the mdln-pujay 
but the figures are only seven in number and are drawn on the wall 
ot the house, not on wood, and the deities honoured are Kalydni, 
Maogalu,, Bhadrd, Punyd, Punyamukhd, Jaya and Vijaya. These 
are worshipped with the usual ceremonies including tho invitation, 
&c., and the basoddhara already described and then gifts are made 
to Brahmans. 


The janmotsava takes place on the anniversary of the birth' 
of a male and the ceremony connected with 
Janmotsava. j, e performed either by the person 

Whose birth-day is celebrated or by the family purokit on his 
behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit the rite fs 
performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard and. 
and then bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. eft 
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bathing, a prayer is read which brings in the place &nd date, his 
name, caste and race, and asks for long life and prosperity, and 
to be truly effective this prayer should be said when the past 
year of the native’s life merges into the coming year. Then the 
names of the principal deities are repeated in the form of a short 
litany and their aid and assistance during the ensuing year are 
invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot take 
place, but in its stead, the person who desires to derive benefit 
from the rite should bestow gifts on Brahmans and in charity and 
in this way he shall obtain all the advantages which the per- 
formance of the complete ceremony is supposed to ensure. It is 
only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that the majority of 
Hindus in Kumaon observe this rite. 

Tho karnbedh or piercing the ear may, according to the 
„ . , * family or tribal custom, take place at any 

time between the third and seventh year. 
The rite is said to have been established by Vy&sa and the date 
for its performance is always fixed by the family astrologer. The 
father of the boy must rise early and perform the Ganesha-jntyd 
and state precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., 
and declaring that it is for the increase in length of life, strength, 
wisdom and good fortune of his son, whose name is also given. He 
then goes through the Mdtri-ptija, N dndri-irdddh , &c., as in the 
preparatory ceremonies already described. The mother takes the 
child in her lap and gives him sweetments whilst the operation of 
piercing the ear is performed : first the right and then the left ear 
with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual gifts to the 
astrologer and purohit. Then follows the abhishek or aspersion 
and the presentation of flowers and the mahdnirdjana, in which the 
family barber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the comers of a square and one in the centre in 
which the wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in 
the t manner of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make 
an offering to the barber according to his ability . 1 

I omit the ceremony styled Aktharasvtkdra vidydrambhav, which take* 
plac^erhen a boy first goes to Bchool, as it is not in general nse. It consists 
principally of an enumeration of all the books, teachers and schools of philosophy 
known to the compiler with laudatory verses and prayers that they should be 
present and assist in the ceremony and in the youth** studies. 
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The vpanayana or ceremony of putting on the janeo or sacri- 

Worshlp of the planets. fi 1 Clal thread 18 alwa ? s preceded by the wor- 
ship of the planetary bodies. For this 
purpose a yajnasdla or hall of sacrifice is prepared to the east or 
north of the house and purified with the panchagavya , 1 whilst prayers 
are read as each article of the mixture is used. As a rule, how* 
ever, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the northern 
.corner of which a very simple miniature altar of three steps* known 
as the grahabedi is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to 
represent a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon 5 reddish- 
brown for Bhauma (Mars) ; whitish yellow for Budh (Mercury) ; 
yellow for Vrihaspat or Guru (Jupiter) ; white for Sukra (Venus); 
black for Sanfchar (Saturn) and for R&hu (an eclipse) and brown 
for Ketu (a comet). For the other deities the intervals between 
the petals are used. Offerings of rice and curds are then made 
to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. On the morning 
of the day after these preparations have been completed, the usual 
preparatory ceremonies already described are gone through, in- 
cluding the Nitya^karm, Ganesha-/nf/a, M&tri-prf/a, Ndndrisrdddk 
and Punydha-vdchana . Then the person who causes the cere- 
mony to be performed gives the tilak or frontal-mark to the 
purohit also tho argha , flowers, rice, sandal and presents of coin, 
ornaments and wearing apparel and requests him to preside at the 
ceremony. 3 The parents of the child with the celebrant and 
the assembled friends then march round the yajnasdla to the 
sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the pancha - 
gavya is again performed. To the south-west of the grahabedi a 
small homcirbedi or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is 


lighted thereon. 

The celebrant then performs the Kalasa-sthdpana and ap- 
points the pradhdw-dip or guardian of the 
The worship. ] amp to 8ta nd in the east and prevent the 

‘ Already described. * The lowest step is two ^^h** 1 * *J* 

broad, the nest is o t the same height but four B nger bread ths^wd, and 
is lour linger breadths higher than the second and one cubit 

* Arrangements are made In the ritual for the pro e «« 

Brahman, Bitwik or prompterand Sadasya. but as a i 

formed by one person. The ritual for this ceremony extends over eighty pages , 
of my manuscript and is said to occupy thrso days in recital. 
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lamps going out, lest the ceremony should be interrupted by sprites 
and goblins. The worship commences by the celebrant presenting 
to each leaf of the lotus on the graha-bedi , a piece of metal stamped 
with the conventional image of the particular planet to which the 
leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place 
assigned to it on the graha-bedi.) All face towards the sun and 
the figure of the sun towards the east. These are then addressed 
in the Agnyuttdranam-mantra and then washed with the five 
amrita, each ingredient as it is applied being accompanied by a 
separate mantra. Then cold-water is offered and the dedication 
made with the hymn of praise to Om k&r, Brahmarishi, Gayatri, 
Chhandah and the supreme deities j the Vydhriti-mantra, Visvd- 
mitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gdyatri, uahnih and 
anushtubh and the deities Agni, Vdyu and Siiryyd, who are asked 
to assist in the ceremony. Then the vydhriti- mantra is recited 
separately and together thus Om bhu, I invite and set up the 
sun ; om bhuvah I invite, &c. ; om svah I, &c. ; om bhtirbhuvahsvah, 
I, Ac., and the figure of the sun is placed on a small circular altar 
* erected in the middle of the graha-bedi, then the invitation is made 
- with the mantra : — Om akrishne , Ac* Next Agni is addressed as 
adhideva of the sun and invited to be seated on his right hand 
with the vydhriti- mantra separately and together as in the case of 
the sub and also a special mantra for the invitation : — ^ Om Agnim 
* dtitam,' &c. Next on the left side Rudra is invited as the pratya- 
dhideva in the same manner and the invitation mantra com- 
* mences: — 4 Om tryarnbakam* &c. Next in the south-east corner 
. the figure of Soma is set up with a similar ceremony on a small 
square altar. Next comes Ang&raka or Bhauma on a triangular 
altar, Budh on an arrow-shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, 
Guru or Vrihaspati on an altar six finger-breadths square, Sukra 
bn a five-cornered altar, nine finger-breadths across, Sani on a 
bow-shaped altar two finger-breadths broad, R&hu on a sword- 
shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then the other 
deifies Ire-in vi ted ; first the protecting deities, Ganesha, Durga, 
KsheWmptl, Vfcyu, Ak&sha, and Aswini. Then the guardians of 
the rite, Jodra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Tama on the 
fttouth, Nhrriti on the south-west^ Vanina on the west, VAyaoit 
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4he north-weSt, Kuvera on the north and Isa on the north-east 
?Jext Brahma is invited to take his place in the upper part of the 
central space on the graha-ledi and Ananta in the lower portion. 
Next in the north-eastern comer already sacred to Isa, the Kalasa- 
sthdpana is made and the figure of Varuna is placed on the cover 
over the mouth of the vessel. All this is done with the same 
tedious ceremony. 


The thread from which the bracelet is made (rahhd-s&tra ) } 

The meditation. " noW tied round the neck of tlieWessel 

(kalasa). Then rice is taken in the hand 
and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to come 
and take their place in the vessel and in the bracelet. Then fol- 
lows the dedication of the rite to the ceremony about to he per- 
formed on behalf of the boy. Next the dhydna or meditation is 
given ' u Om who sittest in the position called paihndsana (t. a, 
with thighs crossed, one hand resting on the left thigh and the 
thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes looking towards the 
nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, who driveth the 
‘ chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present Ravi, 
Om thou who art white clothed in white garments, driving whijp 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to 
do what is right, Sasf. Om thou with the reddish garland and 
clothes, bearing a pike, lance, and club, four-armed, moving like a 
goat, granter of requests, Dhard-suta . Om thou clothed in yellow 
garments encircled with yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp 
of the lotus, club-holder, two-armed, seated on a lion, granter qt 
requests, Budha. Om Guru of the Devas and Daityas, clothed iq 


\ykite and yellow, four-armed, who grantest the wishes of ascetics, 
with rosary, thread andjalms-dish. Om thou who shinest like a 
sapphire, holding a lance, granter of requests, vulture-borne, arrow- 
discharger, A.rJca-8uta , Om thou that art clad in blue, whose body 
is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, such 
Rdhu is praised here. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, club-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vul- 
ture, grantor of desire, Ketu” A second meditation to thl same 
Import is then prescribed and others for Varuna, &c. Thm^|$> alj 
the deities named the deana, &c., as far as the flower-offering aip 
given and.Vyfisa is quoted in praise of the nine planets. When 
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procurable, cocoa-nut ^ should now be offered with fruit, flowers/ 
and goods as well as the food supposed to be agreeable to each 
deity : thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are provided : 
the moon receives a bali of rice, clarified butter and milk^ Bhauma, 
one made of rice, molasses, clarified butter and milk (< atkarika ) ; 
Budh, one made of milk and rice; Vrihaspati, simply clarified 
butter and rice ; Sukra, curds and rice ; Sani obtains a mixture of 
rice, clarified butter and vegetables ; Rahu has goat’s flesh ; Ketu, 
rice of various colours ; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. 
If these different ingredients are not procurable an offering of 
milk and rice is made to all. 

The celebrant then approaches the homa-bedi and looking 

Consecration of the towards the east makes the usual rinsing 
materials for sacrifice. 0 f m0 uth and then proceeds through 

the whole ceremony of consecrating the materials for the sacrifice .. 
from the appointment of the Brahman ( brakmopavesaha ) to the 
general aspersion (paryukshana), after which gifts are made to 
the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read giving the names 
qf the several deities and the materials with which they should 
bp worshipped. This is followed by the Agni-sthdpana by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on 
the altar as each of the nine planets reoeives worship and the throne, 
&c,j are presented to him. Lines which represent the tongues of 
flame on the altar are then drawn and adored and the father of 
the boy reoeives fire from the celebrant and bending the right knee 
SQ.is’to allow the thigh to lie flat on the ground before the altar, 
meditates on Praj&pati, and commences the burnt-sacrifices by the 
offer of the aghdrdv-homa with clarified butter. Fuel 1 ( samidh ) 
for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following trees and 
plants : — Aria (Calatropis giganiea), Palds (Butea frondosa), hhaw 
(Acacia catechu), Apdmdrg ( Achyranthea oeperd), pipal ( Ficus 
religio8a) and Udambar (Ficus glomerata), eami (Acacia 8uma ), dub 
(Oynodon Dactyion) and husha (Emgroetia cynoswroides). These 
pieces of wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, 
&c., slid must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter 
are offered to the nine planets as a homa. If the wood 

* SSa^lNOd of thaw trees ie supposed to be eat up Into pieces mMeurtntf » . 
.pen of toe bend of toe bop who Is tbs subject of toe rite. Three toll# Of duo 
or ktitha nuke one lamidK • 
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of the other trees mentioned is not procurable that of the palda 
or khair may be used alone. There are three positions for the 
hand during the homa :-(l) the mrigf (doe), (2) the hansi (female 
nwan) and (3) sdkAri (sow). In tho sdkart the hand is closed and 
the fingers lie in the palm of the hand ; the nirigi extends the 
little-finger whilst the remaining fingers continue within the palm 
of the hand, and the hansi extends the fore-finger whilst the hand 
is closed. The mrigC-mudra comes into use in all ceremonies 
undertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds:. the hansi-mudra in tho rites observed for in- 
crease in health, wealth or prosperity, and the siikari-mudra in 
spells for malevolent purposes, in incantations against an enemy 
and for causing any mental or bodily misfortune to him. If the 
homo, takes place without its proper spell (mudra) the offering is 
fruitless and misfortune shall assuredly occur to both the celebrant 
and his client. 


The homa is then offered in the name of each deity with a 
short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 

The oblation. Rishi supposed to be present is given as 

well as the form of Agni. As this cere- 
mony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabulated 
as follows : — 


The nine planets. 


No. 

Name of 
deity. 

1 

Sun - 

S 

Moon 

3 

Bhauma 

4 

Budha 

6 

Vrihaspati, 

6 

Sukra . ... 

* 

• 

Sani 

8 

Mbn lt , 

9 

Katu 


I 


Material 
employed in 
the homa . 

Initial words of 
mantra. 

Prodding 

Hlsbi. 

Form 4 ’ 
Agni. 

Arka 

Om Akriskne , &c. 

Hiranyastfipa 

Kapila. 

I 3 a Ids M . 

Om imam devah asa- 
patna gvan y &c. 

Gautama. 

Pingala. 

Khair ... 

Om agnimurddhd, &c. 

Virdpdksha. 

BhOmraketu. 

Xpdmdrg... 

Om udbudhyasvdgne 9 
&c. 

Parameahthi. 

Jdthara. 

Ptpal .« 
Udambctr ... 

Om vrihaspate t 

Gritaainada. : 

Sikhf. 

Om anndt parisrutora - 
sam f &c. 

Prajipati, Aari, 
Saraavatl and 
Indra. 

mt&ka. 

£ami 

Om sannodevirabhish- 
iayah 9 & o. 

Dadhyang&thar- 

van. 


D4b 

Om kaydnaschitra , Sec. 

V&madera. 

Hhftena. 

Kush a ... 

Om hstum, &o. 

Madhuchlianda. 

Rohita. 


113 
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The Adhidevatds. 

For these and the succeeding deities palda is the wood pre- 
scribed and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 


Number. 

Name of deity. 

Initial words of mantra. 

Presiding Bishl. 

10 

Agni 

• M 

Om agnim h&tam , Ao. ... 

Kanra and Medhdtithi. 

li 

Apa 

• M 

Om apovantam, &c. ... 

Om &yondprithiv% 9 Ac. ... 

Vrihaspati. 

IS 

Prifchhrf 

... 

Medhitithi. 

IS 

Vishnu 

• •• 

On i idamviahnurvickakrama y 
Ac. 

As in 10. 

14 

Indra 


Om tajoshdhy Ac. ... 

Om aditya 9 Ac. ... 

Om prajdpdte , Ac. 

Ab in 4. 

15 

Indr&ni 

•M 

Ditto 7. 

15 

Prajapati 


Hiranyagarbba. 

17 

Sarpa 

IIS 4 

Om namostu sarpebkyo, Ac.... 

. Dev&rishis. 

18 

Brahm& 

• M 

Om brahmayajndnam, Ac. ... 

PraJ&pati. 


The Pratyadhidemtde. 


19 

Rudra 

•a. 

Om tryambakam, Ac. mi 

Om nrUthaie lakihmi, Ac. ... 

Vaslshtha. 

SO 

Umi 

... 

Uttaranar&yana. 

SI 

Skandd 

... 

Om yadahrandah prathamam 
Ac. 

Bhargava, Jamadagni 
and Dirghatamasa. 

9S 

Pnrusha 

• M 

Om 8ahasra rirshapurushah, Ac. 

AByanfir&yana. 

SS 

Brahrofc 

4M 

As in 18 ( 

As in 18. 

94 

Indra 


Om trdidram indram , Ac. . 

Gargya. 

95 

Yama 

... 

Om a8iyamoh 9 Ae. • 

Ab in 91. 

96 

Kala 

••• 

Om hdrshirasi, Ao. • 

Om ckilrdvaso 9 Ac. , 

Other deities . 

Ditto 15. 

97 

Cfaitragupta 

IN 

Ditto 4. 

98 

Vinfiyaka 

... l 

Om gandndntwd, Ac. . 

As in 18. 

99 

Durga 


Om jdtavedase, &c. 

Kasyapa. 

30 

VAyu 

... 

Om vaiovdj Ac. . 

Gandh&rvasv 

SI 

Ak&sha 


Om urddhvdh 9 Ac. j 

Ab in 18. 

99 

A soman 

Hi 

Om ydvdnkuia 9 Ac. 

Jdedhfititbi. 


DikpAlds. 

Sesamum and clarified butter are here added to the 
offering of paid*. 


33 

Indra 

••• 

As in 94 

• •• 

Ab in 94. 

34 

Agni 


Ditto 10 

m 

Ditto 8. 

35 

Yama 


Ditto 95 

• M 

Ditto 91. 

36 

Nirriti 


Om ishalB nirrite 9 Ac. 

• •• 

Varuna. 

37 

Vanina 

HI 

Om imamwaruna p Ac. 

Ml 

Suuahsepha. 

88 

V4yu 


Ab In 30 

Ml 

As in 80. 

89 

Kuvera 

• •• 

Om vaya gvan 9 Ac. 

Ml 

Bandhurishi. 

40 

Isfina 

III 

Om tamisdnam, Ac. 

... 

Gautama. 

41 

BrahroA 

• •• 

Ab in 18 

■a. 

As in 18. 

49 

Ananta 


Ditto 17 

HI 

Ditto 17. 


Should any error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
given, the entire ceremony must be gone through again, but no 
penalty is attached to the use of the materials for the eatnidh in 
other than the prescribed form. 
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Off if 

The position assigned to each deity on thegmJiodlrfj will Mh. 
be understood from tiro following diagram. In the nets], „7,i 
lotus tko iotter ‘A’ .toad, for -Adirfdo,., 

** '**•“** * 



We have next a hornet of clarified butter with the vydhriti* 
knantra . repeated nine times : hence the name navahuH^honuL 
Another offering of clarified butter is made with the mantra « < 
Om to Agni who causeth a good sacrifice tv&hd? Then a prfrna- 
pdf*a # or vessel* is presented to the celebrant with a dedication that 
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all imperfections in the ceremony may be forgiven and the rite be 
' completed. The baliyad&n follows and com- 

Buhyaddn. prises offerings of milk or rice and curds to 

the north of the graha-bedi or near the homa-bedi. A portion of 
the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone in the 
name of the sun with the address : — * Bhd bhd Sun accept this offer- 
ing ; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser 
of prosperity to thy worshipper/ Above this an offering is placed 
for the moon with the same address and so on for each of the 


forty-two deities assembled and to whom a homa has been offered. 
It will be noticed that a homa is not offered either to Kshetrapal or 
Vatoshpati. To the former, however, a bali is presented with consi- 
derable ceremony ; a mixture of clarified butter and rice known as 
khichri is placed on a platter of leaves and on it four lamps of 
wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a few coins. Then 
an ignorant Brahman or a Sudra is honoured with an offering of 
sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him look 
hideous. The dhydna or meditation on Kshetrapfil follows, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra . 1 “ Om 
glory to the venerable KshetrapAla * * * to all sprites, gob- 

lins, demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified 
butter and rice with its lights, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetrap&la 
# * filled with the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat 

this offering of khichri with its light prepared for thee. Protect the 
person who causes this ceremony to be made, be for him and his 
child and those belonging to him the bestower of long life/' &c. 


After this follows the ptirndhuti-homa in which BharadvAja is 

_ , , the Rishi and the deity is Mahavaisv&nara. 

rurndhuti-homa. . , _ \ _ . - , .. 

The offering is prefaced by the usual dedi- 
cation of time, place, person and object, followed by the hymn in 
four verses beginning: — ‘ Om murddhdnam divol &e., and ending 
with 'Om, p&mdf Ac., whence the name. The Agni ptija comes 


1 Om namo bhagavate hahetrapdlaya gf ^ If ^fT bh&tapretapi&d* 

cha~$dhiniiahini bttdlddi parivarayutdya eshct sadlpah sadahshiqah aatdmbdlak 
kfiaardnn a bulirnamah bho bho kahetrapala mat' u maru, turu turn lata lata shatha 
•hatha phenkdrapjtrita din*m ukha r ahsha rakaha grahamakhakarmma^i amufiaadtpa^ 
krigardnnabalim bhaksha bhaksha yajamdnafipuhi (bis) mamavd aaputra iapfiri* 
vdrauya yajamdnaayavd, jrc. 
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next in which Agni is addressed on behalf of the hoy ‘ Om 
Agni thou that protectest the body, protect ray body ; Om Agni 
that grantest long life grant mo long life ; 

Agm-pija. Om Agni that bestowest energy bestow on 

me energy ; complete whatever is deficient in my oblation ; Om 
holy Savitft accept my sacrifice, holy Sarasvati accept my sacrifice ; 
ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my sacrifice.’ Then 
wanning his hands in the flame of the altar he applies them in 
succession to the various parts of bis body saying:— “May each 
member of my body increase in condition.” Similarly tho month, 
nostrils, eyes, ears and arms arc separately addressed to the same 
intent. After this the rite called trydyusha is celebrated. It 


consists in the application of the tilak or 
Tryayutha. frontal mark to tho head and throat of 

both the boy for whom the’ ceremony is performed and his father. 
The material for the tilak is taken from the ashes of the homo, and 
then mixed with clarified butter and applied by the celebrant. 
This is followed by the distribution of gifts which are divided 
amongst all the Brahmans present. But in addition to tho ordi- 
nary presents Suitable to the occasion, the wealthy and devout are 
instructed that the following are specially acceptable to each of tho 


nine planets to the sun, a brown cow ; to the moon, a conch ; to 
Bhanma,a red bullock; to Budh, gold; to Vrihaspati, yellow clothes 
and gold ; to Sukra, a white horse ; to Sani, a black cow ; to Rahu, a 
sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the pro- 
perty of the officiating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the 
priests with the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, 
and that the money is in lien of the gifts due to each of the nine 
-planets. AH then march around the altar singing “ Om, go, go, 
best of gods, omnipotent in thy own home, where Brahma and 
the other gods are, there go thou Hutdsana.” Tho planets are then 
worshipped and afterwards the celebrant and his assistants as- 
perges the assembly with water taken from the kalasa ^ whilst 
chaunting a hymnh This is followed by a mantra m w ^ ch “ 
the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fiructuous and 


* This is called a Vaidik hymn and commenoeB ;-* 0« 
Mrthdsi jaladdnaddfa' &C. ; it contains thirty-four verses, 
olka-mantra. 


taritat 
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their protection be extended to all. The tilak of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the 
mantra 1 ' ff Om, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate; may 
Mah&lakshmi be pleased with thee ; may the gods always protect 
thee ; may good fortune be always with thee everywhere ; may evil 
planets, sins, impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on 
thy forehead be powerless to harm thee/* The rice is applied 
with the mantra: — * Om may this rice protect thee.* The tilak is 
given to women merely as an ornament without any mantra, 
but the rice is applied with the mantra used for men. The 
mantra-p<ft/iafc follows, of which twenty-one verses are for the men 
and three for the women whose husbands are alive at the time ; 
when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet ( rakshdbandhan ) takes 
place as described and the bhtiyasi-danam with its gifts in which 
all the dancers and the musicians share. The worship of the 
planets concludes as usual with a feast to Brahmans. 

The rite known as chtirdkarana or shaving of the head is also 

Chfirlkarana included amongst those preparatory to the 

assumption of the sacrificial thread. The 
favourable moment is fixed by the family astrologer and when 
arranged for, the father of the boy commences the rite the night 
before by going through the Ganesha-piija. He then takes ten 
small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 
cfatb-grass, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy 
with the mantra : — * To-morrow you will be cut off/ &c. Three are 
tied on the right side of the head, three on the left side, three at 
the back of the head and one on the top. The next mbming all 
proceed to the yajnasdla in which the graha-bedi of the previous 
ceremony was erected. The duties of the day are opened with 
the rinsing of the mouth, next the a rgha is set up and consecrated 
and the prdndydm is gone through followed by the dedication. 

In the last rite, the celebrant defines the object by stating that 
the ceremony is performed for the chdrd-karana and upanayana 
of so and so, the son of so and so, &c. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydharvdohanam. 
The celebrant now approaches the chdrd-kctrana-bedi and again 

* Oin bhadramattu, &o. 
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consecrates the argha and makes a dedication to Agni and then 
lights a fire upon the bedi or altar. The father now takes the boy 
in his arms and the mother seats herself to his left and all assist 
in the installation of the altar and the invitation, &c., is gone 
through as before. Then an offering of clarified butter is thrown 
on the fire with the mantra ‘ Om prajdpataye / &c., and gifts are 
bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the child, except the top. 
knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is read. The hair 
is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the boy is 
bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
is held to be entitled to the name mdnavak or religious student. 
The ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and: 
assembled Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a 
flower (c isisham). 

According to the Fdraskara&Atra , the son of a Brahman may 
Assumes the garb of a assume the JQ.TICO at seven or eight years of 
student. age, gon 0 f a Kghatriya at eleven years 

of age and the son of a Vaisya at twelve years. These limits can 
be doubled where necessity exists, but the ceremony cannot take 
place after the second limit has expired. The father and son now 
approach the upanayana-bedi and the boy presents the tilpd- 
tra to the altar. This tilpdtra is an iron pot containing sesamum 
oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion of 
the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, Ac., is again 
recited and the dedication is made to ensuring the success of the 
young student in his studies. Next follows a formal burnt-sacri- 
fice of clarified butter. The celebrant then receives from the 
father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, sacrificial-thread, waist-thread, 
^walking-stick and bason for receiving alms and gives them one by 
one to the boy with a mantra for each. Separate woods are pre- 
scribed for the walking-stick according to caste ; for the Brahman, 
paids ; for the Kshatriya, bel ; and for the Vaisya, gular. The cele- 
brant then asperges the head and breast of the boy and accepts 
him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the 
celefljknt and his father goes through the Agni-pdja and offers a 
sacrifice of clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brahmans. 
The title bat is given to the student who has assumed the sacime»I 
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thread. The astrologer fixes the lagnaddn or propitious moment 
for repeating the gdyatri , and when it comes the hoy seats 
Saluting the religions himself in front of the celebrant and turn- 
preceptor. ing his face towards the north-east salutes 

the celebrant and presents gifts to his purohit . He then crosses 
his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his left 
hand on the left foot of the purohit and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohit then gives the asisham and for 
a Brahman reads the gdyatri three times, thus: — 

(1) Ora bhdrbhuvah avail tat sabiturbarenyam . 

(2) Repeat first line adding bhargodevasya dhimahi. 

(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt. 

The Kshatriya gdyatri is as follows : — . 

Om devasya savitur matiwid sarvam visvadevyam dhiyd 
bkagam mandmohe. 

The Vaisya gdyatri is as follows : — 

Om visvdr'&pdnipratimunchate kavih prdsd bidbhadram dwi- 
padechatushpade bindkamuahyat savitd barenyo nnprayarta mushaso 
virdjati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his 
purohit and prays that with his teacher’s aid he may become a 
learned man. The purohit then instructs his pupil in the Sandhya 
already described. Next the samidha or small faggot of sticks 
from five trees previously mentioned is taken by the boy and with 
one of the pieces he touches his eyes and then dips one end of it 
in clarified butter and again the other and then places it on the 
fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, forehead, 
lips, and breasts are touched in order and the sticks are burned. 
The celebrant then applies the trydyuaham or frontal and throat- 
marks with the ashes of the homa and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described 
and again receives the asisham . He then addresses Agni, stating 
his name, caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under 
his protection and again prostrates himself before his purohit, who 
usually delivers a homily on general conduct. The boy then begs 
from his, friends and presents the results to his purohit saying:— 
O MahMja accept these alms which I have received/* 
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Then commences the rite connected with the first study of the 

Vedarambha. Vedas ' the Veddrambh ^ Gautama has said 

that the Veda of the division to which tho 
student belongs should first be read by him. The celebrant prepares, 
the altar called the Veddrambh-bcdi, for which the usual Ganesha- 
pt ija is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The flame is then 
fed with the numerous offerings made in the names of the deities 
invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, &c., 
is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes tho worship of the Vedas themselves with invitation, &c., 
followed by the worship of Qanesha, Saras vat i, Lakshmi and K&tyd- 
yani, accompanied with the usual installation address ( pratishthd ), 
invitation, &c. Then the boy looking towards the north-east performs 
the prdndydm and recites the gdyatri and mautras in honour of the 
four Vedas, commencing with that belonging to his own division. He 
next recites the mahd-vydhriti with "the gdyatri three times, i. e. t 
the gdyatri with the namaskdr Om bhu, Om bhuvah , Om svah” 
He is then told to go to Benares and study there and for form’s sake 
actually advances a short distance on the road and then returns, 
when the ceremony is closed with the usual distribution of gifts. 

Next comes the samdvarttana , which commences with the gift 

^ of a cow to the celebrant. The boy takes 

oamavarttana. 

hold of the cow’s tail with one hand and 
holding water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the 
cow to the celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or bedi, the 
consecration of which takes place exactly as in the previous rite.. 
The father, son and celebrant approach the altar and the son 
coming forward and laying hold of his right ear with his left hand 
and with his left ear with his right hand says ho has ceased to 
do evil and wishes to learn to do well ( vyastapdni ). The cele- 
brant answers “may you have long lifo-" The celebrant then asper- 
ges the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda-kiymbk or 
small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the kalasa, and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through 
a metal sieve called sahasradkdra on the head of the boy. These 
operations are each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off 
of the belt ( mekhala ) and the applying of the tilak to the twelve 
parts of the body : (1) the head in which Kesho resides; (2) the 

in 
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belly with NArAyan ; (3) the heart with MAdho ; (4) the right side 
with Vishnu; (5) the left side with Vfiman ; (6) the hollow below 
the throat with Gobind ; (7) the right arm with Madhusudan ; (8) 
the left arm with Sridhara ; (9) the root of the ears with Trivikrama; 
(10) the back with PadmanAbha ; (11) the naval with DAmodar, 
and (12) top of the head with VAsudeva. 

The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro- 
priate mantras directs the boy to remain pure for three whole days, 
i. e. 9 not touching a Sudraor a dead body, &c. On the fourth day 
they again assemble, and the homa known as p&rndhuti is made, 
and again the entire ceremony of consecrating the graha-bedi is gone 
through as well as the worship of the nine planets and jivamdtri 
and the boy’s sister or mother performs the makdnirdjana before 
him, and all winds up with the usual gifts and a feast* 

The ceremonies connected with marriage come next and occupy 
no inconsiderable place in the services* 
Viv£ha-k&rm. They include those arranged in the follow- 

ing five divisions : — 

(1) Agni-ptya ; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body; 

the purohit of the boy shall then ask the other the name 
and caste of the girl and communicate the same inform- 
ation regarding the boy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl : pro- 

cession from the house to the Agni-bedi. 

(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion 

of the arrangements ; then circumambulation of the fire- 
altar and performing the Kusa-kandika. 

(4) The bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the 

left close together, while a homa is made. 

(5) Next follows the sanoravaprdsanam, ptirnapdtra, gifts to 

Brahmans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Commencing with the first group we have tho Vdgddna-bidhi 
or rules for tho preliminaries* to a marriage. 

* * Some days ■ before the wedding takes place 

the father of the girl perforins the Oanesha-pt^a and the dedica- 
tion declaring the object to be the correct and successful issue of 
the Vdyddna, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that 'of 
the boy .to whom he has given his girl. The girl then performs 


Vigclfaft. 
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the Iadr&ni-pfy'a before a likeness of that deity drawn on gold or 
other metal. Next day the aarvvdrambha or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for tho wedding commences. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and Idhi with water 
and anoints the body of the girl and performs tho Gancsha-piyu. 
The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in addition 
he takes three small bags (potali) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roli, and rice , 1 one of which is buried within tho hearth 
where the food is cooked ; a second is suspended from a handle of 
the kardhi or iron-pan in which the food is cooked, and tho third is 
attached to the handle of the spoon. The object of these proceed- 
ings is to keep oft* ghosts and demons from the feast. Thin cakes 
are prepared of wheaten flour (sumvdla) and thicker calces ( ptiri ) 


of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a mixture of rice- 
flour, ghi, and molasses ( laddu and clihol) are made by the women. 

Next comes the p'urvdnga which takes place on the day before 
or on the morning of the wedding. The 
First visit. parents of both children, each in their own 

house, commence with the Ganesha-pitya, followed by the Mdtri - 
fy&ja, Nandi srdddh, Punydkavdchana, Kalasa-sthdpana and 
Navagraha-puja as already described. The parents of the girl 
seldom perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until 
the Kanyaddn has taken place. The father of the girl then 
through his daughter adores Gauri, Maheswari, andlndr&ni, aid ties 
a potali on her left hand. The father of the boy binds a similar 
bag on the right wrist of the boy, and also on tho left hand of tho 
boy’s mother. Four days afterwards the bags are removed. On 
the morning of the wedding day the family astrologer sends a 
water-clock to mark the exact moment with other presents to the 
father of the girl, and declares his intention of being present with 
the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then dressed 
in his best, perfumed, anointed, and painted and placed m a palan- 
quin, and, accompanied by thefriends of the family and musicians, he 
L. out for the brid.’. boo*. Ho to mot on tho road _bjr a d sputa- 
tion from tho brido’o tother, oonvejmg some premoto tor the bride- 
groom, «ud noar the viltoge bp . rototivo of tho bnd., who 
change further presents. The’ ptoeemton then halts tor re.tuh.tot 

elefcorgte inventory in given in the ruuw. 
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The marriage-hall. 


dancers and musicians exercise their craft. All then proceed to 
the house of the bride, where a clean-swept place opposite the 
principal entrance has been decorated by the women of the family 
with rice-flour and red senders. On this place the celebrant and par- 
ties to the ceremony with their fathers and principal relations take 
their place whilst the remainder of the procession stand at a res- 
pectful distance. Next comes the dh&ly argha which commences 
with the consecration of the argha. Then the father of the bride 
recites the barana sankalpam , dedicating the rite to the giving 
of his daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers, the water 
of the argha to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as 
well as water for washing his feet, the tilak, with flowers and 
rice, and the materials necessary for the ensuing ceremonies. 
•Similar offerings are made to the bridegroom ; and his father is 
honoured with flowers and the aeieham , and all sit down to a 
feast. 

The near relatives of the parties then assemble in the marriage- 
hall, The bride is placed looking towards tlie 
west and the bridegroom towards the east 
with a curtain between them, whilst the fathers of each perform the 
Ganesha-pit/a. The bridegroom's father sends a tray of sweetmeats 
(i laddu ) to the girl's father, on which the latter places flowers and 
returns the tray to the boy's father. The bride's father then 
washed the bridegroom’s feet and fixes the tilak on his forehead. 
Again the girl’s father sends a tray of sweetmeats which is accepted 
and returned adorned with flowers. The bridegroom then performs 
the dchamanam and receives from his father-in-law a tray of sweet- 
meats (madhuparka) made from honey, &c. He should then taste 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his 
thanks for the present. He then washes bis hands and rinsing 
his mouth performs the prdndydm and sprinkling of his body with 
the right hand merely and the usual mantra. The brides father 
takes a bundle of kasha grass in the form of a sword and calls out 
* bring the calf the bridegroom says, “ it is present ." 1 Then 
water is sprinkled over the figure of the calf and several mantras 
are read, and as in the Kali-Yuga the slaughter of cows is prohibi- 
ted, the figure is put aside and gifts are substituted. 

1 Aa a rule In Knmaon, the Ague of a oalf made in dough or 
metal is produced. 
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In the meantime, a Brahman of the bridegroom’s party prepares 

Verification o^family. altar ’ ^ onsecrates ifc > and lights tho fire. 

The bride’s father then gives four pieces of 
cloth to the bridegroom and he returns two for his bride. The bride’s 
father then raises the curtain and allows the parties to see eafih 
other. Then the celebrant on the girl’s side, after reading the 
aMrbada verse 1 , asks the celebrant on the boy’s side the gotra,pra+ 
vara , sdkha, beda, ancestors Yor three generations, and name of the 
boy. The celebrant on the boy’s side recites a similar verse and 
replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for like 
information as to the girl’s family, which is given. The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being 
changed. This section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, 
and dedicatory prayers and a homa of four sweetmeets, two from* 
the bride’s house offered by the bridegroom and two from the 
bridegroom’s house offered by the bride. 


At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, the bride’s 


The giving away. 


father turns his face to the north, whilst the 
bride looks towards tbe west. The father 


then extends his hand and the girl places her hand (palm up- 
wards) in her father’s hand with fingers closed and thumb extended, 
and holding in the palm £?/s/ia-grass, sesamum, barley, and gold. 
The boy takes hold of tbe girl’s thumb, whilst the mother of the girl 
pours water on the three hands during the recital of the dedication 
by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl generally called the kanydddn. When 
this is concluded the girl leaves her father’s side of the hall and 
joins her husband, when the ddnavdkya ? is read, and the father of 
the bride addresses her and prays that if any error has been com- 
mitted in bringing her up he may be forgiven. Next an address with 
offerings is made by the bridegroom to his father-in-law, thanking 
him for the gift of his well- cared-for daughter. In return the 
father declares the girl’s dowry, and the clothes of the two are 
knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, aspersion, and offering 
of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then proceed to a second altar* 


* In praise df Bar and Harl. • Containing tour reran from the 

Paris aa. ^ # TMs altar is about a cubit square and is ■prrounded^ bjr^a 

beige of branches of the sacred trees connoted I^Hjetherwitbtw^ae^oritaia^ 
which - th o ckcumainbulation takes place either three, five, or seven tunes* 
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which » usually erected outside the marriage hall and whilst man- 
' _ . ... tras are recited by tlxe celebrant ciroumatnbu- 

Tho oirenmombnlation. . , 

late the outer circle. This being, done the 
dghdrdv-homa follows which comprises twelve offerings conjointly 
made by bride and bridegroom, the former of whom holds her hus- 
band’s arm whilst he places each offering on the altar and the cele- 
brant recites the prescribed prayers. Next come the usual gifts 
and return in flowers and rice. Then follows the Rdshtrabhrit- 
homa, which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly made, wind- 
ing up with presents as before. Also the Jayd-homa with its thir- 
teen offerings, the Abhydtdna-homa with its eighteen offerings, the 
Fanchaka-homa with its five offerings and the Ldjd-homa with 
its offerings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circum- 
ambulated and parched rice sprinkled from a sieve on the pair 
as they move slowly around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride 
and places her a short distance apart, when her brother approaches 
and gives her some parched rice with which she makes a homa. 
The bridegroom then asperges his bride with water from the kalasa 
whilst repeating the mantra : — “ Om dpah Siva sivattama ,” &c., and 
also touches her chest and head with appropriate mantras. She 
then goes to the left of her husband and lays hold of his garments, 
whilst another mantra is read and the Brahma-homa is made by the 
bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband’s feet, who in 
return makes her a present, and each applies the tilak to the other 
and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
F'&rnapdtra takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all 
defects in the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, Ac., and the 
mantra-pdt or leaf is placed on the bridegroom’s head by the cele- 
brant with the prayer that he may be well and have long life, and 
for this the eelebrant is again rewarded. Then follows aspersion, 
the giving and receiving of the tilak, &o., and the bridegroom is 
told to look well at his bride. A homily is now given regarding 
their conduct, the one . towards the other, that they should above 
every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until the 
chaturtlti-karm had taken place. 

The party then proceed indoors and the Ganesha-pify’a, J ivamdtri 
and baBodhara rites are performed ; the mdhdnirdyawi also lakes 
place by the bride’s mother, who presents sweetmeats wad opening 
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the knot in their garments gives a portion of the sweetmeats to both 
bride and bridegroom, who then retire. Next morning the young 
married couple arise early and after domestic worship again tie 

JJwdra.mdtri.pija. their S armenta together and perform the 
Dwdra-mdtri-p&ja at tho bride’s father’s 
home. The door-leaf is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of 
the Mdtris are drawn and reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting 
by holding her husband s arm. Again she alone prepares the thresh- 
hold and performs the dekliya-ptlja, by sprinkling rice and flowers. 
After breakfast both proceed to the bridegroom’s house, where in 
the presence of a child who bears on his head a small lota of water 
with a green branch on it, indicative of prosperity, he formally 
commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keeping of his mother. 


The Dwdra-mdtri-ptija again takes place and after entering 
the house the Ganesha-p^/a is performed with the dedication that 
the moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, &c., winding 
up with the 7nahdnirdjana by the sister of the bridegroom and the 
aspersion of the assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are dis- 
tributed and all the attendants are permitted to disperse. On 
_ the fourth day the eliaturthi-karm takes 

place, which consists of the usual prepara- 
tory ceremonies followed by the removal of th &potali or small bags 
from the wrists of the bride and bridegroom preceded by a homa 
and followed by the pdrnapdtra which concludes the ceremony. 

The next ceremony is the dwiragamana or ‘second-coming’ 
commonly known in these Provinces as the 

Dwir&gamana, 

gaund. The instructions direct that on a 
propitious day the boy’s parents shall cook certain cakes called 
phenika and placing them in a basket, the boy proceeds with them 
to his father-in-law’s house, where he salutes all the family and 
presents the food. Early in the morning he performs the Ganesha- 


Dwirdgamana. 


ptija and at a favourable time places his wife near him. The 
tilde is then interchanged between him and the relatives of his 
wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife and 
whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to bis own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are 
again knotted together. Both are then seated together and the 
husband rinses his mouth, consecrates the argha and performs the 
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* prdndydm and dedication to the di virdgamana Sfcd the dwdra - 
mdtri-p&ja, Ganesha and the Matris are then worshipped and 
the fixing of the favourable time is again gone through that the 
whole rite may be undertaken at the anspicious moment and be 
flee from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohit and 
astrologer as if to the deity and the couple go within while the 
Svaati-udehana is read. On entering the inner apartments the 
young couple worship the Jiva-mdtria whose figures are drawn 
on the walls. The kalasa is then consecrated and the couple cir- 
cumambulate the vessel and the usual offerings and dedication 
are made ; winding up with the aspersion, after which the knots on 
the garments are untied and the couple feast and retire to rest. 

* Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether his other 
A ha-9' dha wives are alive or not, he must go through 

the ceremony known as arka-vivdha or 
marriage to the ai'Tca plant {Calatropia gigantea). The aspirant 
for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of the 
arka or brings a branch homo and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and 
also the Srtryya-pit/a with its invitation, &c., and prdrthana or ado- 
ration with hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then cir- 
cumambulates the altar and asks the caste, &c., as in the regular 
ceremony ; a purohit answers on the part of the aria that it is of 
the Kasyapa gotri, the great-grand-daughter of Aditya, the grand- 
daughter of Savfi and the daughter of Arka; then follows the caste, 
name, &c., of the real bride. A thread is then wound ten times 
around the arka accompanied each time by a mantra and again 
around the neck of the kalasa . To the north of the arka, a fire-altar 
is raised and the dghdrdv^homa is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhdn-homa with the mantras, 
M Om aangobhi n and u Om yasmaitrva” ; the Vydhriti-homa with its 
own mantra and the Bk&rddi navdhuti-homa with its nine mantras 
dosing with the pdmdpdtra and dedication. After this a second 
circumambulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the 
arka remains where it has been planted and on the fifth day the 
person is entitled to commence the marriage ceremonies with his 
third wife. If, however, she be already a widow he can take her 
to his home without any further ceremony. 
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The Ku*nbli-vivdha or marriage to an earthen vessel takes 

Kumbh-vivdha. P lace wlien from so ™ conjunction of the 

planets the omens for a happy union are 
wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no one is will- 
ing to take the boy or girl. 1 The ceremony is similar to the preced- 
ing, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of the 
planets in the worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunctions of 
the adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native 
as the case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also 
Vishnu and Varuna, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are 
amongst the furniture of the ceremonial. The anchala or knot- 
tying is made by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with the 
neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of 
the kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves. 

Several ceremonies arc prescribed for alleviating the 

' , . evil effects of accidents, bad omens, por- 

Casual ceremonies. . r 

x tents, unlucky acts, &c., which may be 

briefly noticed here. Thus, if in ploughing, the share injures or 

kills a snake, a short ritual is prescribed to appease the lord 

of the snakes. Ganesha, the Maoris and Kshetrpal are first 

worshipped on the spot : then the figure of Mrityunjaya is drawn 

on cloth and with it that of the snake-god. 

On killing a snake. _ . . 

and both are worshipped with the invita- 
tion, &c., and the sarp - mantra is recited and a homa made. One- 
sixteenth of the value of the cattle should be paid as a deodand to 
Death of a plough-bul- Brahmans. Another ceremony known as 
* l . ook * the vvishabhapatana takes place when a 

bullock dies while ploughing or is injured. It is believed that 
if th9 Meghasankrdnt comes within the conjunction of the planets 

. . . noted in the horoscope, the native will die 

Unlucky conjunctions. . , . . ..... .. 

within six months, and similarly if the 

Tdla-sankrdnt come within the horoscope the native dies before 

the next Megha-scinkrdnt : to avert these evils a special ritual is 

prescribed in which Gobind is the principal deity invoked. A 

niore elaborate service takes place on the occasion of an eclipse 

1 The Vishnu pratimdvivdh is similar to the Kumbh-vivdh. The girl is first 
married to a picture of Vishnu when the conjunction of the planets would 
ehow her to become a widow or a bad character in order to aver* their influence. 

115 
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Dentition, &c. 


when numerous articles are placed in the kalaea and the image 
of the snake»god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual 
gifts are made. The ceremony of being born again from the 
Born again from a cow's (gomukha pra8ava) takes place 

cow’s mouth. when the horoscope foretells some crime 

on the part of the native or some deadly calamity to him. The 
ehild is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve which is passed 
between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the fore-legs to 
the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the new 
birth. The usual worship, aspersion, &c., takes place and the 
father smells his son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed 
by various burnt offerings and the usual gifts, &c. Ceremonies are 
also prescribed when the teeth are cut 
irregularly, when the father and son are 
born m the same lunar mansion, when three children are born at 
the same time or in the same lunar mansion, when snakes are 
seen in coitu , when a dog is seen during a ceremony, when a crow 
evacuates on one's clothes, on seeing a white crow, when gifts of 
land, money or grain are made and when building a house, &c. 

The misfortunes that are supposed to follow any one born in 
the m&la-nakshatra , which is presided over 
by Nirriti, the goddess of evil, are such that 
the parents are advised to abandon such a child, whether boy or 
girl, or if not to go through the ritual prescribed for the occasion 
with great care and circumspection. The m&la-sdnti commences 
with the Ganesha-jttti/a followed by the setting up of the argha and 
the dedication. Then sesamum, kuska , barley and water are taken 
and the pradhdnsanka Ipa m is recited and also the Mdtri-p&jct, 
JPunydha-vdchana and Ndndi-ardddh are gone through. The 
celebrants are then appointed and duly reverenced and the person 
who causes the ceremony to be performed stands before them with 
the. palms of his hands joined together in a submissive attitude and 
asks them to perform the rite according to rule. The celebrants 
consent and proceed to the grihasdla, or as usual in Kumabn to 
the place where the cows are tied up. A place* is selected and 
purified either with .holy-water (i. e., water which has been conse- 
crated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) or 
the mixture called panch-gavya ♦ To the south-west a hoUow is 


H Ala nakahatr* 
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made and afire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual 
contained in the formal appointment of the Brahman to tho aspersion 
An altar is then made and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals’ 
is drawn and coloured and named as in the following diagram*:- 

jp* v * y i a ' a/ Cov ^ 



HKnUl 


lias 


>•] 




1 The name on the petals is that of the initial letters of the nahhatr t of 
lunar-mansion, above which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below 
the colour which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with 
the mansion over which the Visvedevds preside are as follows 


Uttard-Ashdrhd. 
Sravana. 

9. Dhanishthfi. 

4. Sata-bhishaj. 

5* Phrva-bhddrapadd. 
J* Jttara-bhddrapadd. 
Revati. 

5* 

•• Bharani* 


10. Krittika. 

11. Rohiui. 

12. Mriga-siras. 

13* Xrdrfi. 

14. Punarvasfi. 

Iff. Tishyas. 

Iff* Asleahd. 

17. Magha, 

18. POrva-phalgreni* 


19, Uttara-phafguni. 
£0. Hasta. 

SI. Chitrd, 

22. Svatf. 

23. Visdkhd. 

24. Anurddhd. 

25. Jveshthd. 

26. my, 

27. Pfirraihdrhff. 


n the 
middlSf. 
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*A handsome metal vessel is^then placed in the midst of the 
figure and four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the 
principaTaltar. A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in 
the centre of the altar on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver 
and copper on the other vessels after having been washed with the 
five nectars applied with the usual mantras. Next comes the ad- 
dress to Nirriti prefaced by the i^/iritfi-mantra : — f Come hither 
and remain here o Nirriti mistress of the mtila-nak&hatra, grant 
our requests and accept our reverence/ Her companions and the 
twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus are similarly 
invited with the same formula. 

Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahma, Varuna and the 
nine planets who are invited to attend. Then the meditation on 
Nirriti and the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows : — 

* Nirriti, black in colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy 
vehicle, protectress, having a sword in thy hand, clad in shining 
robes adorned with jewels/ A similar short meditation on India 
and Toya is given and for the remaining deities, the recital of 
their nftmes is held sufficient, Nirriti then receives the formal 
invitation, &c., with the mantra : — ■* Om moshuna* &c., whilst the 
others are merely named. Then those deities invited to occupy 
the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and com- 
mencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, 
sandal and water. The vessel placed to the north-east of the al- 
tar is dedicated to Rudra and on it are laid the five varieties of 
tvanika and*below it, a drona of grain. On the covered mouth 
of the vessel the image of Rudra stamped in metal is placed after 
being washed in the five nectars as before followed by the 
dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invitation, Ac. Then 
the anganyd8 to Rudra is repeated six times and the Rudr&- 
dhy&ya, eleven times, &c., &c. Next incense formed from the burnt 
horns of goats is offered to Nirriti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow {gorochand); 
flesh, fish, and wine, however, should not be used by Brahmans, 
who should substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt 
for flesh. Lamps are now waved to and fro before all the deities 
and a fire is lighted on the altar and a homa made. Next the 
dgkdrdv-homa, the lerisapa-homa, the fifteen-verse 
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ticd ^ &Q* t with the Svi-edkta mantra, the pdyasa-homa, the pt iTiid- 
huti-honia, and the Agni-homa , are made, after which the fire on 
the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. The vessel on the 
principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with various materials 
and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place 
prepared for the purpose and ornamented with svastikas and all are 
sprinkled with holy-water. Some hundred verses are then repeated 
with the prayer that the evil influences due to birth in the M&la- 
nakshatra may be effectually prevented. A similar ceremony is 
performed on account of any person born in the Aslesha-nakshatra . 


Funeral ceremonies. 


The ceremonies to be observed at funerals are found in the 
Preta-manjari , the authority on this subject 
which obtains in Kumaon. This work opens 
with the direction that when a person is in extremis his purohit 
should cause him to repeat the hymn to Btisudeva and the smarana 
in which the names of Rama and Siva occur, and after these make 
the dasddn or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the stttra 1 : — 
‘ The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, clarified 
butter, apparel, grain, molasses, silver and salt are included in the 
ten gifts.’ In bestowing the dasddn , the sick man or in his stead 
the purohit first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then 
repeats the prdndydm as already described. The meditation or 
dhydna appropriate is that known as the Sriparameswaransmritwa 
or meditation on the Supreme being as distinguished from and 
above his particular manifestations as Siva and Vishnu. This is 
followed by the sankalpam or dedication of the gifts with the same 
mantra as used in the Qanesha-p^’a (Om Bishnu, &c.), ending with 
the prayers that there may be a removal of all sins committed wit- 
tingly or unwittingly by the dying man during his life-time and 
that he may obtain the fruit of the good act. For this purpose 
on the part Of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are referenced and the gifts are then presented.^ First 
. • the kapildddn or a gift of a cow of a yel- 

apdd-ddn. +■ i ow i s h-brown colour with the five mantras* 

beginning with Idam vishnurvichakrame tredhdnidadhe padam 

^ } Go bh ft tilahiranydjjam bdiodhdnya gurdnicka^ 

ddndnipa%di tdi *The manuscript consulted is evidently very carelessly 

transcribed, but I have retained the readings as I found them. 
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eamtirhamasya pd gvan sure — and in practice this alone is recited. 
Then the argha is presented to the Brahman with a mantra 1 praying 
him as best of men to be present at the sacrifice and accept the 
argha . Then sandal-wood is given with a mantra 8 and rice with 
another mantra. 8 Flowers are then presented with the mantra : — 
'Glory to thee, O Brahman.' Next the cow should receive vene- 
ration with the appropriate mantra .-—'Glory to thee O Kapila,' 
and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, 
back, hind-feet, and tail with a salutation and the gift of sandal, 
rice and flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, 
light, and the installation hymn : — Yd Lakshmi sarvalokdndn , &c. 
Then the moribund takes sesamum, Aw-s/ia-grass, barley, and gold in 
a pot of clarified butter and with them the cow's tail in his hand 
over which water is poured and all are dedicated to the removal of 
the guilt of his sins and for this purpose are given to so and so Brah- 
man in the name of Rudra. The cow is first addressed, however, 
with the mantra : — Kapile8arvva-barndndm,&c. The cow and Brah- 
man then circumambulate the moribund, who with clasped hands 
repeats a verse 4 in praise of the cow. 


Next comes the Bli'&mi-ddn or gift of land. The installation 
hymn {prdrthana) beginning: — Sarvabhti- 
Bhum ddn f $c. tdsraydbh&mi, #c., is first addressed to the 

earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil of the land which 
is intended to be given away and is worshipped and dedicated as 
in the previous gift and then after consecration, is given away for 
B&sudeva's sake to the Brahman. The Tild-dan or gift of sesa- 
mum follows with the mantra : — Tildh svarna samdyuktd , &c., and 
the usual consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and 
the hymn of praise : — Tildh pdpahard nityam , 8fc. 


Next comes the Hiranya*ddn or gift of gold with a mantra 6 :— 
and the usual dedication, &c., in the name of Agni. The Ajya- 
ddn or gift of clarified butter- is next made with the mantra 
* Sprung from K&madhenu, &c./ and the dedication in the name of 

1 BhSmidevdgraja umdsi twam vipra purushottama prStyaktho yajna pvrushah 
aryhayam pratigrihyatdm, 1 Oandhadwdrdn durddharthdn nityapushtdn kari- 

shlnim lavarln mrvabh&tdmdn tdmyako (?) pakvayesriyam . » Namobrahm* 

inya devdya go brdhmanahitdyaeha jagatkitaya Krishndya govinddya namonamah. 

4 Om gdvah aurabhayo nityam gdvo guggula gcmdhikd , A-c, 8 tfiranyagarbiha 

parbhatwam hmabijam vibha van manta punya phaladdmatah santim prayach* 
chhame . " 
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Mrityunjaya. The procedure is the same all through, the mantras 
used alone being different. For the Baatra-ddn or gift of apparel we 
have the mantra Pit* bastram, &c./ and the dedication in the 
name of Vrihaspati. The Dhdnydni-dan or gift of grain of seven 
kinds has the mantra : — Dlianyam karoti ddtdram, &c.,’ and is pre- 
sented in the name of Prajdpati. The Gur-ddn or gift of molasses 
has the mantra : — ■ Guramanmathachdpotha , &c./and is given in the 
name of Rudra. The Raupyardan or gift of silver has the man- 
tra : — * Rudranetra samudbhdta, &c.,’ and is offered for the sake of 
Soma, the moon, with the prayer that any laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. The Lavanu-ddn or gift of salt follows with the man- 
tra ' r Yaemd-ddn rasdh aarve , &c./ and is presented on behalf of all 
the gods. 

The moribund next presents the fruit of all the ceremonial 
iaBt service for the observances that he has undertaken during 
his life to plead on his behalf with Isvara. 
He also dedicates sesamum, kusha, barley and water and enume- 
rates all the penance that he has performed during his life and 
commits it with on oblation to the mercy-seat in the name of Agni 
to plead on his behalf. He then prays that for the sake of the 
good Basudeva whatever errors he may have committed in cere- 
monial or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating 
or drinking and in his conduct towards women or men may be for- 
given, for which purpose he offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is 
sometimes made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but 
the practice has fallen into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage 
of the British law-courts, must pay his father’s debts if sufficient 
assets fall into his hands. 

Another cow should be presented in Govind’s name to prevent 
the retribution due on account of evil acts 
VaitaranUddn. 0 j ^he body, evil speech in words and evil 

thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in the hope of final 
liberation ( moksha-ddri ) through the loving-kindness of JEludra 
and in his name* a rule, however, but one cow is given, and this 

only in the Vaitaran{-dd n which now takes place* For this rite a 
cow of a black colour is selected and worshipped as prescribed in the 
hapild-ddn, and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the 
moribund after death in its passage across the Vaitarani river, 
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and with this object it is formally delivered over to a Brahman, 
fh e installation verse for the cow is— 'Glory to thee, o cow, be 
thou ready to assist at the very terrible door of Yama this person 
desirous to cross the Vaitarani/ and for the river is the verse i 
” Approaching the awful entrance to the realms of Yama and 
the dreadful Vaitarani, I desire to give this black cow to thee, 
o Vaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy flood 
flowing with corruption and blood, I give this black cow/’ Selec- 
tions from the Bhagavad~giba are then read to the sick man and 
the thousand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and 
hands are bathed in water taken from the Ganges or some other 
sacred stream whilst the frontal mark is renewed and garlands of 
the sacred tulsi are thrown around his neck. The ground is 
plastered with cow-dung and the dying man is laid on it with his 
head to the north-east and if still able to understand, verses in 
praise of Vishnu should be recited in a low, clear voice suited 
to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer appears on the scene to claim another 
cow that the moribund may die easily and at an auspicious 
moment. 

When the breath has departed, the body of the deceased is 
Frcp&ring the body for washed with earth, water and the fruit of 
the pyre. the Emblica officinalis and then anointed 

with clarified butter whilst the following mantra 1 is repeated : — 
" May the places of pilgrimage, Gya and the rest, the holy sum- 
niits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kurukshetra, the holy 
rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabhfiga which 
removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandabhadra the river of 
Benares, the Gandak and Sarju as well as the Bhairava and 
V&r&ha places of pilgrimage and the Pindar "river, as many places 
of pilgrimage as there are in the world as well as the four oceans 
enter into this matter used for the ablution of this body for its 
purification.”. The body is then adorned with gopichandan, the 
sacrificial thread, yellow clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified 

* 1 Gyddinicha Urthdni yecka punydh sitochchayd Aurukthttramcha gangdcha 

yamundeha sarasvati hausiH chandra-bhdgdcha sarvapdpaprandsini nanddbha » 
drdcha hdshicha gandaki sarayt tathd bhairavancka vardkaneha <1 rtham pindaro- 
ham tathd prithivydm ydni Urthdni ehatwdrah sdgaras tathd iavatydsya vUudh 
dhartkam aminstoys visantuvai. 
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butter is then placed on the seven orifices of the face and th& 
body is wrapped in a shroud and carried to the burning-gh&t. 
The body is placed with its head to the east and the face upwards 
whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the meantime 
pindas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered accord* 
ing to the rule : — Mritasthdne tathd dwdre visrdmesku ckitopari 
ku JcehaupindAh praddtavyd pretapindd praJdrtitdh — f When the 
man dies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, at 
the pyre when ready to be lighted, these (five) pindas should be 
offered by rule ; if they are not offered, the spirit of the deceased 
becomes a R&kshasa.’ Each pinda should have its proper dcdica- 
tion with definition of time, place, and person (mrita&thdn, dwdra, 
&cJ) First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication* 
and then the pinda is taken in the hand and after the recital of 
the dedication, it, too, is thrown on the ground and again water 
is sprinkled on the same place with a third dedication. This is 
repeated at each of the five places. The wood of sandal, cedar, 
bel , or dhdk , mixed with ghi, are laid on the body, which is placed 
on the pyre with the head to the south. The son or nearest male 
relative bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of the soul 
of the deceased from the company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the kuksha* 
pinda is offered. 


The fire is next applied by the nearest male relative to the 


Office for cremation. 


wood at the feet of the corpse, if the 
deceased be a female, and to the wood at 


the head, if a male, with the mantra s — " Om mayest thou arrive 


at the blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whether done ill a 
purposely or unwittingly have become an inhabitant of another 
World, thy body encompassed with its load of desire, weighted 
With its deeds of right and wrong has been completely resolved 
into its five elements” Then comes the Tilamiara-ajydhutiot 
homa with sesamum mingled with clarified butter accompanied 
by the mantra Om lomabhyah svdhd twacke avdhd lohitdya avdhd 
om md ffvan sebhyah avdhd om medobhyah avdhd om tvagbhyah 
*»dhd om majjdbhyah svdhd om Mass avdhd om roditavyah avdhd 
a Bail salutation to the hair* epidermis, blood, * * marrow, 
skin, the essential element of the body, the semen, and to him 
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jwho is bewailed . 9 Then follows the stiira .directing the circumatn- 
bulation of the pyre whilst sesamum 1 fa sprinkled over the burn- 
ing body with the mantra : — ‘ 0 m, glory to the fire of the funeral 
pyre . 9 When the body has been almost entirely consumed, a 
small portion of the flesh, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, should 
be taken and tied up in a piece of cloth, and flung into a deep 
pool. Then the person who conducted the ceremony puts out the 
fire and bathes, anointing himself with the pancha-gavya and 
places a seat of itwfta-grass for the spirit of the deceased with a 
dedication followed by water, a pinda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper dedication. 

* Next the bali-ddn, consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is offered to 
_ f . ,, the goblins and sprites of the burning-gh&t 

with the prayer that they will accept it, eat 
it and be appeased. Whoever wishes to preserve a portion of 
the bones to cast them into the sacred stream of the Ganges at 
* Hardw&r (pk&l syavauna ) will collect them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the pancha gavya and clarified 
butter and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before 
ho attempts to carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed 
for an ancestor must be carried through with the sacrificial thread 
over the right shoulder, all worship of the. gods with the thread 
as usual over the left shoulder. The pyre is then cleaned and 
smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is made and water 
and a pinda are given followed by water as before. Then the 
mantra is recited : — Anddi nidhano deva sankha chakra gadhddav 
ak8hayah pundarikaksha preta mokeha pradobhava . — An address to 
the deity praying for the liberation of the soul of the deceased. 
A Brahman repeats this mantra with his face towards the south \ 
a Kshatriya looking towards the north ; a Vaisya to the east and a 
Sudra to the west, whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the 
bead is unloosed. The sacrificial thread is then replaced and the 
dchamanam8 made. The thread is again put on the right shoul- 
der (avdsavya) whilst water is offered in the hollow of both hands 
£9 the manes of the deceased. The person who performs the rites 
bathes again before returning home and fasts for the rest of she day. 

1 The rich threw sandal, tuhi, sesamum and clarified butter on . the pyre 
whiUt the relatives cry out with a loud voice so as to attract the notice of ta* 
dwellers in paradise. 
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Lamps are kept lighting for the benefit of the manes for tea 
Ceremonies after ere- days after cremation either in a temple or 
*“* tlon * under a piped tree or where the obsequial 

ceremonies are performed, according to the rule ; — TildhpradeyA 
pdntyam dipodeyah sivdlaye jndtibhih sahabhoktabyam etat pre- 
tasyaldurlabham — “ The relatives of the deceased should in his 
name provide sesamum, water and lights for the temple since 
these necessary duties are impossible for a spirit.’ 


The place where the obsequial ceremonies (Jciriya-karm) sub- 
sequent to cremation take place is called ghdt. It is chosen, as a 
rule, near running water, but must not lie to the west of the house 
where the person for whom the rite is performed died. On the 
day following the cremation, the person who performed the princi- 
pal part at the funeral pyre proceeds to the ghdt and selecting a 
place, clears it and plasters it with mud and cow-dung. A fire- 
place is then built towards the northern part and on one side, an 
altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung. The lamp is next 
lighted with the dedication to enlightening the manes now in dark- 
ness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot unloosed 
the celebrant bathes on behalf of the manes with the usual definition, 
of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day. 


Next the top-knot is tied up and the mouth is rinsed, after 
which he takes sesamum, water, kusha- grass and barley and with 
his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands 
on behalf of the manes with the usual dedication. The object 
de clar ed is to allay the extremes of heat and thirst which the spirit 
must undergo and to perform the rites of the first day on its 

behalf. The ceremony known as the Ttla- 
Tilatoydmjali. toydnjali must be performed either thrice 

or once each day fjr the next ten days. Then rice is boiled in a 
copper vessel and in it sesamum, ndgkesar, honey an m 
are placed and afterwards made into balls about the size o a 
fruit; these are offered with a dedication m t ename 
M d tho object that the -pit* -boold 

Rod r*»oh the abodes of the blasted after cro^gthaMa^d 

..duetto «..»«*» « ww*® 

and also U» Utogtttmate ohildien ol Bratoaiu. 
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Maurab and also that the head of the new body of the spirit 
Wky be formed correctly. Before actually offering the pinda the 
celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavitra 1 on the ground and on it a karm-pdtra or 
sacrificial vessel and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel 
should then be filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst 
the altar is covered with iws/ia-grass. The celebrant next takes a 
pavitra and water in his hand and repeals the dedication as to 
laying the kusha on the altar in the name of so and so deceased 
as a seat for his spirit. After this, water ( [avanejana ] ) is poured 
on the altar with a similar dedication and then the pinda is offer- 
ed whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats the de- 
dication already given. As already noticed the object of the pinda 
presented on the first day is to enable the spirit to cross the hell 
called Raurab and have a head for its new body. This is followed 
by an offering of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, 
rice, bhinga-rdjc? ( Eclipta pro strata), flowers, incense, lamps and 
balls of rice and honey, each with its own proper dedication in 
the name of the manes. The thirteenth dedication is concerned 
with the consecration of the karm-pdtra already mentioned. On 
the first day one pinda is offered : on the second, two pindas, Ac., 
so that in ten days, fifty-five pindas are offered each with the 
same ceremony as here given. Then comes the prayer that the 
pindas already given may reach the manes, and the karm-pdtra is 
turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual 
formula and all the materials are thrown into the water with 
the mantra 3 : — ‘Thou hast been burned in the fire of the pyre 
and hast become separate from thy brethren, bathe in this 
water and drink this milk thou that dwellest in the ether with- 
out stay or support, troubled by storms and malignant spirits, 
bathe and drink here and having done so be happy/ 

To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel kuown 
as a karuwa is filled with water in which kusha, sesamum, barley 
and milk are placed and suspended from a tree, or if theie be no 
tree, from a stake fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of nim 

1 See before* % In Kumaon the Cinnamomum T a mala ox Ujpdt ii used. 

^ChUdnaJapraiagdkose parifyaktoti bdhavai idem niram idaam Mfrom nairtrm? 
•tkthtmi&m film d&4*<**tho nirdlambo vdynbhii tramdrdii* atra sadiwaidom 
pUwa sndtwa pUma subKi Mavah. r 
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indica). Then bathing and putting on clean clothes, the 
celebrant returns home and when eating puts a portion of the 
ad on a leaf-platter and leaves it with water either where four 
meet or on that side of the - village which is nearest to the 

I urning-gh&t, both places being the favourite resorts of disembo- 
ied spirits. This portion called the preta-grda or spirits* mouth- 
il is offered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 


g proceedings of each day are the same, the only difference 
Ceremonies of the first being the object of the pindct. The follow- 
ten days. ing list of the hells crossed before reaching 

paradise and the different parts of the new body of the spirit 
affected by each day’s ceremony will suffice 


Day. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Bixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 


1 Hell met with. 
Baurava ... 

Tooipunsaka ... 

Mah&raurava 

Tamiera ... 

Andhat&misra 
Sam bh ram a m 

Amedhya krimi pfirna 
Fnrisha bhakshana ••• 

Svam&nsa bhakshana ... 

Kumbhlp&ka .« 


Portion of the new body formed L 
Head. 

Eyes, ears and nose. 

Arms, chest, neck and mem- 
bers of the mouth. 

Pubic region, penis, void and 
parts around. 

Thighs and legs. 

Feet and toes. 

Bones, marrow and brain. 

Nails and hair. 

Testes and semen. 

To avoid the wants of the senses. 


Tenth day. 


The new body having been formed the natural wants of a liv- 
ing body are presupposed and the ceremo- 
ny of the tenth day is devoted to removing 
the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., from the new body. * On the 
same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s urine 
with soapnuts and washed, the walls of the house are plastered, all 
metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghdt is 
broken and an anjali of water offered to the ether for the sake of 
the manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves 
up the stream above the ghdt and with his near relatives shaves 
and bathes and all present an anjali of water as before. Bathing 
again all proceed homewards, 2 having been sprinkled with the 

>Mo.t of these name, of hell odcnr InJ the 1 SStaSlS&fi" 
third. -fourth mid fifth In Mane. IV. fid s the *«nthftithe ffg ff gjgj:;. 


third* 'fourth and fifth in Mtnu, IV\ 
and the ’ 


— — A S&’KSJKSfSiM 


i of uncooked flour ®d water. 
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paneha-gavyq. The, following rule lays down the period necessary 
for purification ; — Brahmano dasa^dtrena dwddaadhena bhtimipdh 
vaisyah panchadasdhena x&dro mdaend swddhyati. The Brahman 
becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in twelve days, the Vai- 
sya in fifteen days and the Sudra in a month. 


After the usual domestic prayers, on the eleventh day, 
Ceremonies of the the figures of Lakshmi and N&rAyan are 
eleventh day. worshipped and a covering spread for them 

bn the ch&rp&i of the deceased and a cow offered in his name 
as kapild-ddn . Next vessels of water ( Udaka-kum bh) are filled 
and food prepared in the name of the deceased. A bullock is 
also branded on the flanks with the trident and discus and 


struck three times with the hand and then let go, 1 followed by 
the ekddasdha ardddh . The palm of the hand represents three 
Urtfoxa : the Brahma-tirtha is the hollow at the wrist through which 
the rinsing of the mouth is effected, the Deo-Urtha is between 
the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water to 
the gods, and the Pitri-Urtha is the hollow between the thumb and 
first finger through which the water flows when offered to an- 
cestors. For instance in the worship of Lakshmi-n&r&yan, the 
water is presented through the Deo-tirtha . First the covering is 
placed on the ch&rp&i and on it the images with a dedication 
to the sure admission into paradise of the manes, and for this 
purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and N&r&yan are wor- 
shipped. The installation hymn to the deities then follows and 
offerings of rice, water, sandal, flowers, incense, lamps and wearing 
apparel are made. To this succeeds the dhydna or meditation in 
honour of Vishnu, who has in his right hand the lotus, in his 
left the conch, &c. ; then come appropriate gifts, according to the 
ability of the donor, which eventually become the property of a 
Brahman with the prayer that as Siva and Krishna live in happiness 
and comfort so may the deceased abide, and for this purpose all 
these good things have been provided. The purohit then lies 
down on the couch for a short time and so sanctifies the gifts that 
V have been made whilst the verse is read :—Yaaya evnritydcha 
ndmoktyd tapo yajnakriyddtihu nydnam aamp&rnatdm y4*y 
iadyovands tarn achyutam. — ‘Maywhatever errors that 1 have 
: ' . 1 Aiarole, however, this 1* a mm tom sod the if ©n» are not fitafedt 
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committed in my religious observances, be forgiven and the result 
be made complete, o Achyuta/ 

Next comes the kapild-ddn as before with the dedication : — *0 

Gift of a cow Kapila worshipped of all the four castes, 

best ; containing all places of pilgrimages and 
deities alleviate my trouble/ The water vessels are next presented 
and thero should be one for every day in the . year and each 
should be accompanied by food and lights for the same period for 
the benefit of the spirit'of the deceased 1 and then given to Brak-t 
mans with the verse : — f Tasya , &c./ as in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The loosing of the scape-bullock ( vrishotsarga ) is seldom ob- 
served in Kumaon. though the ritual for it 

The scape- bullock. 

is given. First an altar is erected of earth 
and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is installed and worshipped. 
The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the pradhan-koma. This 
homa is begun by throwing clarified butter into the fire with the 
mantra : — * Om iharati svdhd idam agnaye om iharamadhvam 
svdhd idam agnaye om ihaghriti svdhd idam agnaye om ihamasva 
svdhd idam agnaye ; and again Om prajdpataye , indrdya agnaye 
somdya svdhd . Next curdled milk is thrown on the fire and the 
nine gods are saluted : — Agni, Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Asana, 
Bhava, Mah&deo and Is&na, all old names. Then comes the 
Paushnacharu-homa or oblation of rice, barley and pulse boiled in 
milk and clarified butter and presented with the mantra : — Om 
ptishd anvetunah piishd rakshasva sarvatah p&shd vdjdnmanotu- 
nah svdhd ; and again Om agnaye svishta krite svdhd om him svdhd 
om bhuvah svdhd om svaih svdhd . In these mantras the ancient 
deities Pushan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then suspended 
from the neck of the bullock and small bells are tied round its 
feet, and it is told that it is to be let go in order to save the spirit 
of the deceased from the torments of hell The following mantra 
is then whispered in its ear:— Vrishohi bkagwdndharmd ckatusk - 
pddah prakCrtitah vrinomi tarn aham bhaktyd samdn rakshatu sar* 
vadd Then follows the verse : — ‘ Om ritancha,& o./as in thosandhya. 
The bullock is addressed as the four-footed representative ofthe 
Supreme and asked to preserve for ever his votary. The battg&y^yifcSi 

* * As a rule the poor can only afford oaa - 
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is then recited : — Om tikshna sringdya vidmahe vedapdsdya 
dhimahi tanno vrishabhah prachodaydt. Sesamum, kusha 9 barley 
and water are taken in the hand and also the bullock's tail, 
whilst water is poured over all with the mantra — * To fathers, 
mothers and relations both by the mother's and fathers side, to the 
purohit , wife's relations and those who have died without rites 
and wk6 have not had the subsequent obsequial ceremonies per- 
formed, may salvation arise by means of the unloosing of this bul- 
ioek/* The bullock will then be loosed with a dedication. The right 
quarter is sometimes branded with a trident and the left with a 
discus and the animal becomes the property of some of the low- 
caste people in the village. 

The ekddasdhasrdddh commences with a bathing and dedication 
_ , t , , to the first ardddh in honour of the deceased. 

Hitherto only the ceremonies known as 
kiriya-karm have been performed whilst the spirit of the deceased 
remained a pret, but now in order that he may be numbered 
amongst the pitris or ancestors, the formal srdddh is undertaken 
in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghat and rinses his mouth with the 
usual formula. Then rice is cooked and five small bundles of kusha 
are washed and anointed with oil and set up to represent the Brah- 
man on the part of the deceased with the nimantran or invitation : — 
Gatoai divyalolcetwa m kritdnta viliitdyacha manasd vdyubMUena vipre - 
twdham nimantrayet . — ‘ You have reached the blessed abodes having 
finished your course, be present though invisible at this rite.' Similar 
bundles are consecrated to represent the spirit of the deceased and 
water and the argha are offered with the prayer that they may be 
accepted. In silence the karm-pdtra is placed on the ground and 
offerings of sandal, &c., made as before. 8 The dedication is then 
made for the purpose of performing the ceremony as if it were the 
ekodishta-srdddh. 8 For this purpose a seat is placed and the argha 

1 Om evadkd pitribhyo mdtribhyo bandhubhyasche trip toy e tndtri pahshdecka 
yt Tteohit yekeckit pitripakshajuh gutu svatur bandhundn ye change hula eambhav&a 
ye preta bhdvand panndh ye chdftye srdddha barjitdh eriehoisargena te edrvve tabha^ 
tdn triptimuttamdm. * See previous page. * The ekodishta or fcwn 

srdddh !• that performed on the anniversary of a father** death, whilst the 
general ceremony which takes place during the dark half of Kuir is called toe 
pdrvau of hanydnoat* srdddh. If the father dies during this part of Ku4r the 
ceremony Is called Khyd-srSddh. In the pdrvan the usual ^fifty-five plndas ww 
offered j in the ekodishta only one. 
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is consecrated and dedicated to the spirit of the deceased. Gifts 
are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman and Preta and 
both are reverenced, A brazen platter is then smeared with clarified 
butter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to the accept- 
ance of the spirit. A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, 
sesamum, clarified butter, and honey and made into round balls 
about the size of a bel fruit and with kusha , sesamum and water 
are taken in the hand and dedicated to the first srdddh . The altar 
is covered with kusha and on it a single pinda is jfiaced, then water, 
sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lamps, sweetmeats and woollen thread 
are each presented with a dedication as offerings to the spirit of 
the deceased. The bundles of kusha which represent the Brahman 
are then addressed and told that the preceding offerings have been 
made to the Preta and to grant that they may be accepted and for 
this purpose water is offered to him. Gifts are then made to the 
symbolised Brahman which are kept until the next day, as gifts 
made during the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a purohit . 
The water in the karm-pdtra is then poured out at the feet of the 
Brahman and the janeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is 
followed by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after which the verse 
commencing 1 ‘ Yasya, &c., ’ is recited. 

On the twelfth day the ceremony known as Sapindi takes place. 
Ceremony of the twelfth The celebrant goes to the yhat as before and 
" commences with bathing and dedication to 

the day’s rite. He then makes three altars of the same dimensions 
as before : to the north, a square altar called the Visvadeva-bedi : 
to the south, a triangular altar called Preta-becli, and to the east a 
circular altar called the Pitdinahddi-bedL Rice is then cooked and 
whilst it is being made ready, two Brahmans are formed from 
£?orAa-grass and placed at the northern altar as in the preceding 
ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is sprinkled 
over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapindi. The 
following verse is then repeated : — ■ Akrcahanai sauchaparai satatam 
brahmachdribhih bhavitavyam havadbhischa maydeha srdddhdk d rind 
s ar vdyd savin irmukte kdmakrbhavwarjite. Then the southern altar 
ie approached and there the bundles of kusha representing the 
deceased are placed. These are addressed as above with the 

117 
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TWse — ' Qatoai, &c.,’ to which is added the line ".—Ptijayiahydmi 
bhogena eva vipram nimantrayet * Then follows the changing of the 
sacrificial thread to the left shoulderand purification by rinsing the 
mouth before approaching the eastern altar. This is consecrated 
to the ancestors of the deceased for three generations in the male 
line/ all of whom are named and represented by blades of leusha - 
grass^ If a mother is the subject of the ceremony the names of 
the father s mother, grandfather’s mother, &c., are given here. 
‘3ftekt the wife’s ancestors for three generations in the male line are 
invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet aro 
washed with the mantra : — ' Akrodhanai, &c/ This also takes place 
at the other two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the 
petvitra orknotof kasha and sticking it into the folds of bis waist-cloth 
( nibi-bandhan ). Each of the altars in order are again visited and 
a dedication is made to the htsha representatives at each with the 
argha , seat, invitation, sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, 
iftetet and a stone on which the rice is placed for making the pindas. 
Thejplacing the stone and rice at the northern altar has the special 
* mantra : — Omagnaye kavyavdhandya svdhd idam ognaye om somdya 
pitrimdte svdhd idam somdya. At the southern altar the celebrant 
merely mentions the name of the deceased and that for him the 
food has been prepared, and at the eastern altar the stone and food 
are dedicated to the pitris who are named as before. The remain- 
ing rice is placed on another stone and mixed with honey, clarified 
butt£r and sesamum is divided into four pindas. A small portion 
of rice is then taken with a blade of leusha in the right hand and 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited 
Asanskrita pranit&ndm tydgindm ktdabhdgindm uchchhishta Ihdga - 
dheydndm darbheslm bikardsanam . It is then cost on the ground 
near the pindas and is called the bikara-ddn. 

Then kneeling on the left knee with janeo reversed a pinda is 
taken with kusha , sesamum and water in the name of the father 
of the deceased with the prayer that the earth here may be holy 
ns Gya, the water like that of the Ganges, and the pinda be like 
tvmrita, and is placed on the altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and 
dedicated to the grandfather and great-grandfatherof thedeoeased 
respectively. The last is dedicated to the spirit of the deceased that 
he : 
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the ancestors. Next follows the usual gifts with dedication. The 
celebrant next divides 'the pinda of the decease^ into three parts 
with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of the pindas 
of the ancestors with the mantra Ye samandh samanasah pitaro 
yamardjye teshdm lokah svadhd namo deveshu kalpatdm ye samdndh 
samanaso jtvd jiveshu mdvxakdh teshdm srimayi kalpatdm asmin 
loke sata gvan samdh . The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and 
ousts his great-grandfather in the line of the pitris. Water nr 
then presented and the pavitra is thrown away; rice is neat - 
sprinkled over the three pinda s with the mantra : — Om namovah 
pitaro rasdya namovah pitaro jivdya namovah pitaro sokhdya 
namovah pitarah pitaro namovo grihdn pitaro daita sadovah 
pitaro dweshmaitadvah pitaro vdsah . The same mantra is* 

repeated whilst laying three threads on the pindas to represent 
their janeoa. ' Next water, sesamum and Jcusha are presented with 
a dedication. Milk is then poured- through the hand over the 
pindas whilst the preceding mantra is repeated. All now ipgaett 
round the altar whilst the celebrant recites the mantra : — Am^vd- 
jasya prasavojagamydm deve dydvd prithiyi visvarupe drpdn * 
gautdm pitardmdtard chdmd so/no amritatve jagarnydm . Then 
the celebrant gives himself the iilak with the mantra: — Om 
pitribhyah svadhd ibhyah svadhd namah pitdrnahe bhyah svadhd 
ibhyah svadhd namah prapitdmalie bhyah svadhd ibhyah svadhd 
namah akshanna pitaro rmmadanto pitaro titrimanta pitarah 
pitarah sundadhvam. Next the dsisam or benediction occurs in 
which with bands clasped the celebrant prays for the increase in 
prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, &c. The 
pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal 
and on them a lighted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is 
sprinkled over it. The mantra used is : — Om vasantdya namah 
om grishmttya namah om varshabhyo namah om sarade namah om 
hemdntaya namah om sisirdya nameh— forming an address to the 
seasons. The pinda is then restored to its place on the altar and 
the bundle of kusha which represents the Brahmans at the 
northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown towards the ' ; 
heavens whilst saying : — * Praise to the ancestors in paradise. 
Then follow the verses Saptuvyddhd dasdrneshu , as in 
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termination of the Nandi-srdddh , after which the materials for 
tho ceremony are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans. 
Next the celebrant proceeds to a pipal tree, or if no such tree be 
near a branch is brought from a tree and a dedication is made in 
the name of Vishnu of the water of three hundred and sixty vessels 
of water which are poured over the tree and then the tree is tied 
round with thread three times and whilst moving round, the 
following mantra is repeated : — “ Glory to thee o king of trees 
' whose root is like Brahma, trunk like Vishnu and top like Siva/' 
The ceremony concludes with the usual gifts and dedication. 

On every monthly return of tho date on which a father dies 

a single pinda is offered to his manes as 
Monthly ceremony. _ „ , „ , , , . 

before with a vessel of water to the pipal 

tree. This continues for eleven months and in the twelfth month 
the Hdrskika-srdddh takes place which is in all respects the same 
as the ekodislitd-srdddh already described. The ndrdyana-bali is 
Offered when a father dies in a strange land and his relatives 
cannot find his body to perform the usual rites. A figure of the 
deceased is made of the reed bans and placed on a funeral 
pyre and burned with the dedication that the deceased may 
not be without the benefit of funeral rites. Then the kalasa 
is consecrated and the forms of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Yama 
stamped on pieces of metal are placed on the covering of the 
kalasa and are worshipped with the purusha-sukta mantra. Then 
sixteen homas and ten pindas aro offered with the usual dedi- 
cation and the latter are thrown into the water. Sixteen offer- 
ings of water from both hands ( anjali ) conclude the ceremony. 
A separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dying whilst in her 
courses or dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with tho 
pancha-g'avya and sprinkled with water whilst the mantra : — 
* Apohuhta , &c./ is recited. The body is then taken and a small 
^quantity of fire placed on the chest after which it is either buried 
or thrown into flowing water. For eight days nothing is done, 
but on the ninth day, forty-five pindas are given and the 
ceremonies of the remaining three days as already described are 
carried through if the people can affortl it. There is also a 
separate ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity 
as a Jogi, Goshain, &c t His staff and clothes are placed on the 
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ch&rp&i as in the case of an ordinary person and the arlca-vivdha 
or marriage with the plant maddr takes place, after which a pinda 
is offered in his name. Fakirs, lepers and women who die in 
child-birth are buried in Kumaon. It is believed that if any one 
dies during the Dhanishta, Satabhishd, Purvabhfida, Uttg-r&bhada 
or Rewati naksliatras or lunar-mansions, four others of his family 
will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a sdnti or 
preventive service is prescribed which must be held by the relative^ 
and be accompanied by numerous gifts. 


The'observances connected with the preparation and cooking 
^ of food arc classed amongst tho domestic 

Bhojana harm, ceremonies and are known as Balivaisvadeva, 


After the food has been cooked and before it is eaten the person 
takes a small portion of it in his right hand and offers it as a homa 
on the fire whilst repeating the mantra 1 : — Om salutation to Agni, 
the vital air prana; om salutation to Vayu, the vital air apdna ; om 
salutation to Aditya, tho vital air vydna ; salutation to the same 
three deities, the same three vital airs ; salutation to him who is fire 
produced from water, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The gdyatvi-m an- 
tra 2 with the addition of the term svdhd after each section is then 
repeated as often as the person wishes. The homa or burnt-offer- 
ing can only be made where the person can procure some clarified 
butter, where it cannot be obtained the homa must be omitted. 
Water is then taken in the hand and poured on the ground whilst 
the mantra 3 is repeated ; — f If whoever eats remembers that Brah- 
ma, Vishnu and Siva are present in the food impurity cannot ac- 
crue from eating/ Where the water has fallen four small portions 4 
of the food are thrown one after the other with the following 


1 Om bhur agnaye prdnaye svdhd om bhuvarvdyave apdndye svdha om soar 
ydua vydndyt svdhd om bhuthhuvahsvah agnivayuvddUysbhyah prdndpdna vyttnsoyan. 
svdhd om apojyoti raso'mrifam brahma bhur bhuvah wall om sarvan, vai 
svdhd . Here the three kinds of vital airs are mentioned ; prana , that whmtr issues 
from the lungs \ apdna, from the anus and vydna that which circulates througjii the. 
body. The usual number is, however, five and hereafter we 1 have added, 4 h th 1 
that which is common to the whole body, and uddna,that which r ^ e8 t / , °^ *“• 
throat to the head. Svdhd has the meaning probably of a good oblation or 
offering, and is here used with the mystical vydhnti mantra. ava n 

page. » The learned use the mantra s-tf* ndbhyd 

strshnaudyau samavarttatah padbhydm bhimrdisah srotrdt tatlid 
The verse translated above is, however, far more common and runs 
brahtnd raso vishnu bhuhtd devo mahesvarah evam 

nadiyats. The ordinary cultivator seldom uses more than the three ] iMfc words 
• annadosho nadiyat 4 Om bhdpataye namah om bhuvanapaiaye namah om 
bhdidndnpataye namah om sarvebhyo bhtubhyo batanaman . 
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mantra : — * Om, glory to the lorcLof the'" earth ; om, glory to th$ jord 
of created things ; om, glory to the lord of sprites ; om, glory to all 
beings.’ Water is again taken in the hand whilst a mystical mantra 1 
is recited. The water is then drank. Next about a mouthful of the 
food is taken in the hand and thrown away as the portion of dogs, 
low-caste persons, lepers, diseased, crows and ants . 8 The correct 
custom is to make one offering for each of these six classes whilst 
^repeating the mantra, but in practice a very small portion is placed 
on the ground with the ejaculation : — t Om, glory to Vishnu/ 
The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls (pan- 
cha-grdsi ) the following mantra is recited mentally : — * Om, salu- 
tation to the five kinds of vital air, viz., prdna, apdna , samdna, 
vydna and uddna' Then a little water is poured ovei* the ball 
with the mantra : — 6 Om salutation to the bali,’ and at the end of 
the meal the same is repeated with the verse 1 : ‘ May the giver of 
the meal have long-life and the eater thereof ever be happy/ 

i Om a ntascharasi hhuteshu g ihdi/dm visvato nvkhnh l warn ynjnatwam vashat- 
kdra apnjyaUt a*Q*miitum svdha. The word vashat is an exclamation used in 
making oblations and vashaikAra is the making it. * Sundmchapanliid 

mancha svnpnchdm pdparvgindn vdyasdnan hrimindneha tanahair nirvapetbhuvik . 

* Auuaddld chiranjivi QnnuOhjhtu sudd sukhi. 
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Bugwdli festival, 823, 870; action 

near, Pokhar ... 577, 601 

Bahadur Sail of Nepdl ... 613 

Bull at, coins found at ... ... 444 

Buh a walpur inscriptions . . . 405 


Bdlnkas tribe, 274, 280, 358, 361,370, 

[781 

Balilikas or Vahlikas, tribe, 274, 373, 384 
Balm, 279: conquered by llaihayas, 279 
Briijndtli or Vaidyan&fch on Gumti in 
Katyur, 305, 311,408, 519, 537, 

580, 810: grants to and repairs 
of temple, 520, 572 : inscriptions 
by Gangolis, 540 : action near ... 554 

Bairagis, us priests, 788, 802, 805, 855. 
Bairdt or Vairat in Jaipur, 301 : in 
Kumaon, 443, 453-4 : fort of. 


above Kalsi: surrender of ... 640 

Baisakh, festivals during ... 848 

Baitaruni, river and pool, 788, 925 

Baktfhi in the Tardi ... ... 549 

Baktria ... ... 270,241 


Baktrian Greeks in tho Himalaya, 

341, 384; brief sketch of history : 
decline of their power, 386, 403, 439 
Bolur&ma avatar os, 708, 718 : aids 

Aniruddha ... ... 729 

Balakhilyas, tribo ... 328, 349 

Balbhadra, temple to ... ... 895 

Balbhadra Singh, defence of Kalanga, 

636: death ... . .. 640-1 

Balohan, a local deity ... ... 831 

Bald-coot ... ... ... 70 

B dies war temple, in Kdli Kumaon, 
inscriptions at, 471, 616, 628, 

810, 871 : grants to and repairs 
of the temple, 527, 534, 542, 566, 685 
B dies war at Thai, 310, 313; 669, 872: 
see 4 Thai' 
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Bali, the Daitya Rfija, 284, 299, 301, 322, 
[719, 729, 775, 855 


Bali, Saka era in island of ... 418 

Ballabha or Vallabhi ... 410,491 

B&lo Kalytn Chand, Raja, 539; set 

up ... ... ...483-4 

Balti ... ... ... 290 

Bamian ... ... ... 430 


Bam Sab, chautarn, Governor of Ku« 
knaon under the Gorkkalis, 014, 

616, 618, 624-5 : correspondence 
with, 641, 646 : defence of Almora 
by, 660-64: peace negotiations 
through ... 668, 072, 676 

Bam Saki, family in Sor, 529 ; his- 
tory of the family ... 532-3, 541 

Baxnsu, origin of name... ... 730 

13ana, the Daitya, son of Bali ... 729 

Baneswar, a title of Siva ... 730 

Bangarae from (iarliwal ... 568 

Bangas, of Bengal ... ... 732 

Banpa-Nag ... ... 335 

Baraditya, temple of ... 315, 804 

Barahat in Bhagirathi valley 453, 512 

Baralimandal annexed ... 534-5 

Barikheri, hot-weather residence of 
Tarai officers, 565, 586, 588, 611 : 
occupied by British ... 658 

Barbaras, a tribe ... 279, 358, 3H4 

Bnrbet ... ... ... 55 

Bardesanos, Tndika of ... ... 736 

Barhal or blue-sheep ... 17, 34, 48 

Barhipura, ruins in Bijnor, 453 : mer- 
cenaries of ... 691, 604 

Barking deer ... ... 30 

Barmdeo, on the Kali, 545, 568, 570, 797 
Barwaiks of • the Bliabar, 589, 591 

Barwing ... 59 

Basahr or Bisabr, 269, 353 : annexed 

to Garliw&l ... 527, 682 

Basant- pa minimi festival ... 857 

Basantpur in Debra Dun, 545, 563 

Basava, founder of the Linglyats ... 862 

Basdco, the kiug, 382, 403, 467; 
of coins, 4D5-7, 426: divinity 
466-7 : see * Vosudeva* 


Basuk, see * Vfisuki’ ... 

Batesar in the Dufcb ... ... 356 

Bats ... 6, 44, 46 

Batten J. H. in Kumaon, C83, 689-91 
Bauddhatnargis of Nepil ... 465 

Biz Bahadur Chand, Rija, 659, 561-9 : 

[606 


Bazpur in the Tarli 649 ; founded, 662 
Bears, 9: brown-bear, black bear, 


sloth bear ... 9-11, 47 

Beavan, on iishes of India ••• 86 

Bedling division of NambCria ... 775 

Bee-oater ... ... 53 

Beckett's list of Garhwil Rdjas ... 446 
Bees ... ... 244 


Page . v 

Beetles, 101 : classification and ana* 

tomy of ... ... 102 

Ben Raja ... ... 800 

Benares, rebuilt by Krishna, 719, 

905 : captured by Mnsalmlns, 

505: hog ‘Kashi 1 ... 

Benfey, on the route of the Aryas, 277 


Beni Tal, near Adbadri ... 813 

Beni Madhab, temple to ... 813 

Boms of Liwlak ... ... 370 

Ber, tree at Badari ... ... 783 

Betaleswar, title of Sim, 810-11 

Rctals of Kashmir ... r ... 370 

Bkulxir, at foot of the hills, 469: 

annexed by Cyan Chand 522 : 

542, 5 18 : action in Doti 571, 694 

Bhadon, observances during ... 850 

Jihado-sanh'dnl , festivals of ... 871 


Bhn.dr»j(Bliaradvaj) nearMussooree, 805 
Bliadrakali, epithet of Durga, 794, 797, 

[891 

Bliadm river, 292, 295 : Soma forest, 

.295 : goddess ... ... 304 

Bhadras, scriboB of the Katyfftis, 

471 , 482, 516 : and Palas ... 487 

Bkadrfiswa river, 289-90, 293-5 ... 
Bk&gulpur inacription of the P&las, 481, 

[486 

Bhagavata-Purana, 286, 291, 393, 707, 
[713, 726, 786 
Bhngavati, goddess, 760, 802, 814 

Bhagirathi river, 292, 341, 357, 788 
Bhag-ling temple ... 810, 853 

Bkngw&n or Bliagawat, idea of ... 758 

Bhairava Jhamp at Kedar ... 773 

Bkairava temples in Almora, grants 

to ... ... 604 

Bhairava worship in the Himalaya, 

7U1-2, 762: sanctioned by San- 
kara, 770: oath temple, 777, 783, 797, 
[808, 810, 818, 849, 866-9, 920 
Bhaimvi, sakti of Bhairava ... 797 

Rhnironath at Benares ... 763 

Bhau Doji, 393, 410, 419-20 

Bharadvaja, a physician ... 274 

Bharat, son of Kaikeyi ... 708 

Bhl rata, country, 289-90, 292-5, 806 

Bharatas, tribe 277* 357 

Bk&rati Chand, Rdja . ... 528 

Bhargas, a tribe 815®* 361 

Bhfiskarachlrya, astronomer, 298, 419 k: 
Bhatneswar temple in Borarau, grant 

to 591, 698 

Bhats of Jumla, submit to Chands... 530 
Bhattarakas, prieBts favoured by the =] 

Katydids, 471-2, 480, 616, and 

Palas, ••• ... r 4817 

Bhattas, officers of the Katyfiris, 47 r, 616 
Bbattot pala, astronomer, ... 4l9 

Blmuma Mars, ... 886, 898 

Bhaunlditya temple, ... 569, 894 
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Bhara, a title of Siva, 304, 727, 781, 927 
Bhavabhuti’s drama, 395, 860, 867 

Bhavishya-badri, tempi© of 786, 814 

Bhavishya Parana . . . 286 

Bhawam, consort of Sim, 304, 322 

Bhikai-jNag ... ... 335 

Blukam Chaud, Raja ... ... 539 

Bhikshus, Buddhist monks, 465, 749 

Bhillang valloy, 328, 342, 446, 524 j 

Bhillas, tribo ... 280,328,777 1 

Bliilwa-Kodar temple, 339, 715, 777, 811 
Bhimd, a goddess ... ... 798 

Bhima Rena or Bhishma, 281-2, 327, 

606, 710, 716, 718, title of Siva 721, 

[807 

Bhima Sena Tlmpa, of Nepal, Cl 8, 670, 

[674 

Bhlmeawar temple, 782, 810, 858 : 

grants ... ... 591 

Bhfm-ghora ... ... 282 

Bhim Tal, lake, 317 : fort, 519, 586 : 

action near, 605, 611, 871 
BMshma, see ‘ Bhima’ ... 

Bhishma Chaud, Raja ... ... 539 

Bkojas, 358,361 : Kansa, king of the 

718 19 

Bhoksas, sorcerers ... ... 833 

Bhola Ndth, local deity ... 817 

Bhot, the inter-alpine region, 267, 

270 : name of Tibet, 368, 373, 

459, 492, 537 : conquest of ... 566 

Bbotiyas, people of Bhot, 36, 3/8 : 

a tribe in Puranas (Bhotas), 485 6, 

T 492 

Bhramarshis, sons of Brahma ... 320 

Bhr&inari templo in Katyir, 572 : 

title of Durga, 796, 812 : grant to 582 
Bhrigu, the sage ... ... 727 

Bhubaneswar, in Orissa, 858 : see 
'Patala*: temple in Gangoli, in 
Manasa-klianda, 310, 318 22 : 
grants to and repairs of temple, 572, 
[585, 598 


Bhuksar in tho Tar&i ... 270, 549 

Bhuksas or Bhoksas tribe, 270, 371, 649 

[591, 600 

Bbnmiya, a local deity, ... 825 

BhGtapati, title of Pasupati ... 773 

Bhutaiij attendants on Siva, 299, 702 
[722, 773, 818 
Bhntesa, a title of Siva, 702, 727, 782 
Bias river ... ... 294 

Bibhandes war templo ... 314, 810 

Bijaya Chand, Raja ... ... 558 

Bikhsanlirdnt, festivals of ... 869 

Bikiya-ke-sain tompol... ... 315 

Bilkari seized by Oudh, 585, 589 : 

with Pathans ... ... 599 

Bindnsarovara, lake ... ... 289 

Bineswor, a title of Siva, 776, 811 

Bini Nig, temple to ... 885, 853 


Page, 

Binsar or Bines war, temple built by 
Kalyan Chand, 585 : title of 
Siva ... ... 776,811 

Bira Chand, Raja ... ... 519 

Birbal, purohit of the Chands ... 546 

Birds of tho tract between the K&li 

and the Tons ... ... 48 

Bir Sinha Deva, Katyiiri Riji ... 534 

Birupakslm, Btory of ... ... 77 2 

Bisaud, captured by Chands, 527, 534 

Bishts employed by Som Chand, 508, 650, 
from Sabali, 568 : with Debi 
Chaud ... ...581-4 

Bisi, established as unit of measure, 555, 

[6J2 

Bitliaura, action at, with Rohillas... 612 
Bittern ... ... ... 71 

Black-bird... ... ... 68-9 

Black-buck ... ... 32 

Black wall on spiders ... ... 96 

B lan ford, W. on geographical distri- 
bution, 2 ; papers on Zoology, 47-8, 73, 

[78, 90 

Blankots, manufacture of ... 42 

Blue chat ... ... ...68,60 

Blue sheep, 17, 34: blue cow ... 32 

Blue throat ... ... 61 

Blyth, E., papers on mammalia, 45, 

47: on birds, 73: on fishes ... 86 

Bod: see *Bbot* ... 

Bodhisatt.was, 752-3, 758, 7C1, 764, 

860 : Avalokiteswara, 505, 752-3, 

759, 771 « Manjusri, 752, 764: 
Vajrapani ... 753, 759 

Bolor or Chitral ... 427, 430, 431 

Bombardier beetles ... ... 105 

Bon religion in Tibet ... ... 764 

Borarau, capture and colonisation of 635 
Borer fly ... ... ... 246 

Bradshaw, Col., negotiates with Ne- 
pal, G31-2 : through Gajraj Misr, G72-3 
Brahma, unknown in the Vedas, 706- 
7 : one with Krishna, 717 : praises 
Krishna, 718: as umpire be- 
tween Riva and Vishnu, y24 : at 
Dakshfis sacrifice, 725-8 : inferior 
to other gods, 771 : caus^ thereof 
772 : his dream ... 733, 790, 886 

Brahma Gupta, astronomer ... 419 
Brahmanas ... 271, 274, 747 

Br&hmandn Purana ... 286, 291, 294-5 

Brahman, Sakti of Brahm&, 801, 819 
Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism, 700, 723 
Bralimapura ... 359, 362, 452 

Brahma Purana . . . 286, 295, 884, 806 
Brahmaputra river ... 292 

Brahma- Vaivartta-Fnrina quoted, 286, 
[735, 798,803 
Bmhm-Kapfil, 801, 311, 832, 784, 787 
Brahms of Sind ... ••• J®" 

Briddh-badri temple ... 784-5, 788 
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Bridfih Jageswar tempi©, 779, 811 : 


grants to ... ... 591 

Briddh JCedfcr temple, 314, SCO, 566 : 

grants to 685 : festivals, 785, 810, 869 
Brindaban in Muthra ... ... 798 

Broad-bill ... ... 53 

Brooks, ornithological papers ...48, 73 

Brysari, tribe ... ... 353 

Buddal inscription ... ... 487 


Bnddha, Avatfir of Vishnu, 708 : life 
and teaching of, 743-50: Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, 750: Gau- 
tama, 753 : in later times name 
alone used, 761, 886 ... 890 

Budda palita, Buddhist teacher ... 754 

Buddhism subdued by Brahmanism, 

723, 738: Weber on, 742: life and 
teaching of Buddha, 743*50 : fur- 
ther developments 750-1, 773: 
magical rites and formula intro- 
duced, 755 : further assimilation 
to Saiva practice, 761: in Nepal, 

763 : Maka-yana school, 738, 752 : 
Mfcdhyamika school, 753, Yog&- 
chfirya school, 753: developed 
755: Hina-yana school ... 752 

Buddhist scriptures, 746 : Sutra, 

747: Vinaya, 748: Abhidharma 
or three j)itahas i 760: Tan tras ... 750 


Budh, mercury ... ... 893 

Bulbul ... ... 60 

Bullfinch ... ... 66 

Bullocks ... ... 37 

Buffaloes ... ... 37 

Bugs ... ... 160 

Biihler on local eras ... ... 421 

Bujfin, list of ltd jas of, 530 : occupied 

by the Gorkhalis ... ... 649 

Bunting ... ... 65 

Bfirhas or headmen in early times . . , 508 

Bush-galis of Kafiristiin . . . 437 

Bfmsho of Hanza and Nagar 
Burmeister, on insocts ... 101 

Burnell, on local eras, 420 : on San- 
kara Acli&rya M , ... 463 

Bumouf on Buddhism, 743, 745, 
750,756 ... ... 760 

Bush chat ... ... 60 

Butler on spiders, 96 : on lepidoptera, 

206: on myriapoda ... 2G6 

Butterflies ... ... 186 

B utwal parganah, attack by Nep&lese 
on the ... 630-34 

Buzzard ... ... 51 

Byins, 310 : held by Jumla, 527, 653 : 
annexed 668 : boundary with Nepil 679 

c. 

Caddis-flies ... ... 181 

Calcutta, Kili of ... ... 797 


Calendars in use in Kumaon ... 843 
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Calinga, a tribe ... ... 354 

Cambridge on spiders ... ... 90 

Campbell, on the Limbus 364, 365 
(note). 

Cantbttridos ... ... m 

Cantor, on snakes, 78: on fishes ... 86 

Capricorn beetles ... ... 112 

Carpenter-bee ... ... 244 

Carps ... ... ... 08 

Casiri, a tribe ... 299,353-4,362 

Caste, origin of term (bar an), 276: 
barriers broken by Saivas and 
by Buddhists ... ... 744 


Cat, tiger-cat, leopard-cat, jungle-cat, 
bay-cat, 17 : civet-cat, tiger- 


spotted civet-cat, Tarai tree-cat, 19, 

[45, 47 

Cattle, domestic, 26: diseases ... 37 

Caucasus, Indian ... 377, 396 

Centipedes... ... ... 245 

Cesi, a tribe ... ... 356 

Ceylon, Saka era in ... ... 417 

Chachuit jdgtr ... ... 612 

Chuchak-devi, goddess... ... 274 

Chait, festivals during... ... 847 

Chakslm or Oxus, river, 289, 292, 401, 428 
Chnlukya inscriptions in the Dakhm 418, 
[421, 424, 492 

Chamois or gura l ... ... 83 


Chnmpfiwnt, in Kumaon, 314, 498, 506-7, 
609, 519, 528, 534, 539: aban- 
doned, 640, 570: occupied by 
British ... 654 ; 667; 821, 830 

Chamunda., form of Nirriti 798-9, 813, 

[819, 867 

Chanda, a goddess, 322, 331, 794, 798, 867 
Chand dynasty in Kumaon, 494: 
story of Som Chand, 497: date 
qf, 499: Chand rulers, lists of 
500: restoration of 519: war 
with Doti ... ... 529 

Cliandalas, tribe ... 279, 282 

Ckandika, goddess in the Him&laya, 702, 
[736, 798-9, 801, 813, 869 
Chandi taluka, Hearsey's claim to ... 680 

Ckandpur, an old capital of Garhwfil 624, 

[526, 670 

Ckandraban ... 340, 781 

Chandrabansis of Kumaon 497, 603, 518 
Chandrabhagfc river ... 296, 302 

Cliandreswar, a title of Shiva ... 781 

Chandiagkant&, a female deity 800, 848 

Chandragupta of Patna 387, 394^ 

Chandrasila in Carhw&l ... 774 

Chang (Djang) Kien, marquis of 
Po-wang on the Yueh-ti 398, 403 

Chaugarkha held by Pudy&r R&jputs 496, 

[508, 629 

Cbaraka, medical writer ... 274 

Chfiranas, genii ... ... 290 

Choehtana... ... ... 410 
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r Chatriaioi, a tribe , ... ... 856 

Chaturbuj, ruins called ... 444 

Chaubisi, Raj&s of Nepdl ... 609 

Chaudfens, 310 : belt! by Jnmla, 627, 653 

Chaudhris from Jwalaniukhi ... 550 

Chaumu, a local deity ... 828 

Ch&umukhia or Cbaumm occupied 
by the British ... ... 650 

Chauras, a tribe ... ... 279 

Chaurasi-inal or Tarai, 546, 640, 562, 665 
Cbauri, tail of wild yak ... 771 

Chautara Brahmans, officeholders, 

608, 540; party in Nepdl, 613, 641 

[668-70 

Chep&ng, a Nepal tribe ... 367 

Cbhokb&ta annexed by Chands, 519 : 

occupied by British ... 658 

Chharaunj Dyau, a local deity . . . 832 

Chhipula mount worshiped, 832, 853 

Chhurmftl, a local deity ... 83 1 

China, Tibet .an name of, 288 : map of, 

289, 292 : silkworm introduced 
from, 509 : see * Chinese ’ 

Chinas, a tribe, 282, 356, 358-9, 365, 436 

China!) river ... 273,203,294 

Chinese, names of Tibetan rivers in, 

292 : historians on Baktria and 
XAtral, 398 : travellers, 429 : A ina- 
zonian kingdom, 458 : on Tibet, 

459 : invade NepAl ... ... 610 

Chitrakali in Mysore ... ... 775 

Cbitral, Kators of, 381, Kafirs of, 384: 

Bolor, ... 427, 430, 435 

Cho Konkyu, lake ... 28!>, 312 

Cho Lagan, lake ... 289, 312 

Cho M&pin, lake ... 289, 312, 362 


Cho Moriri, lake ... 

Chough 

Chukam occupied by the British, 
Churakarana, ritual for 


. ... 289 

. ... 64 

i British, 648—9 
Churakarana , ritual for 465,902 

Cicadas, insects ... ... 16). 

Cicones, tribe ... ... 303 

Civet, cat ... ...19,45 

Cobra ... ... 76 

Cockchafers ... 108, 127 

Cockroach •>« 150 

Coel ... ... 55 

Coins of Baktrians, 389 : Sakas, and 

Skythians, 403; Kanishka group, 405*8 

[737*8 

Colebrooke on the date of Sankara 
Achdrya ... ... 464 

Coleoptera or beetles ... ... 101 

Colubrine snakes ... ... 76 

Comorin, cape, from Kumari ... 772 

Con© or Ciconao, a tribe ... 353 

Coorg record on Saka era ... 418 

Coot • ... ... ... 70 

Corbie ... ... ... 64 

Cormorant ... ... 72 

Cosmogony ... ... 288 


Cosmos on the HunB ... ... 428 

Coucol ... ... ... 5 g 

Cows ... ... ... 34 

Crake ... ... ... 70 

Crane, demoiselle, white ... 69 

Creation according to the Puranas, 299 

[309, 330 

Crickets ... ... ... 149 

Criminal administration of Gorkhdlis 

in Kumuon ... ... 628 

Crow ... ... 64, 72 

Csomade Kerbs, on Tibetan Buddhism, 760 
Cuckoo ... "65, 72 

Cunningham, A. on Asoka’s edict, 

351 ; Baktri&n coins, 389 : 
Greeks, 394-5 : inscriptions, 406, 

410 ; on local crus, 420 : on Brah- 
mapura, 453 : on Govisana, 462: 

Pa la inscriptions, 489 : Lad&k ... 860 

Cunningham, (J. I).) Notes ... 293 

Cup-marks in KUmaon ... 352 

Curlew ... ... ... 69 


Daba temple in Hundes ... 573 

Dadhlehi, the sago ... ... 725 

Damionism in India, 699 i 702-3 
connected with Saiva worship, 
721-7: Sivaism is a form of, 733 : 
affiliated to their systems by 
both Saivas and Hauddhas, 738, 

754, 756 : admitted to the shrines, 

762 : the Bonpos of Tibet, 765 : 

Sakta forms, 790, 794 : village 
and local deities ... 814, 34 

Daba) Skythians ... 396, 401 

Bahia ... ...401-2 

Daityas, genii, 277, 280, 290, 296-9, 715, 
[719, 729, 786 

Dakhini priests in Kumaon and 
Nepal, ... 465, 466, 787-8 

Ddkini, a local deity ... 833 

Daksha's daughters, 299 : sacrifice, 301, 
304, 725, 734 : account of Siva 722 
Dakshin&ch&ris, the Sdkta ... 865 

Pambodbhava ... ... 285 

Ddtnodara, title of Vishnu 789,906 

Damodant Guptft ... 425-6 

D^navas, genii, 277, 290, 296-9, 512, 721, 
, [748, 777 

Dandi Paramahansa fakirs ... 787 

Danodhar, in Kachh ••• 866 

Danpur, given to Nftg&s, 318 : held 
by Katybris, 519, 537 ; annexed, 641 
Daradas, people, 279, 282, 853, 356, 368, 

[362, 378 

Darapea ... ••• 403 

Dard dialect ... ••• 

Dardea tribe ... 964, 369 

Darel or Tiehdo ... 429 

Darkot in Nepdl, ... 609 
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DArma belongs to Doti, 496, 527 ; 
annexed, 553 : taken by Gorkha- 
lis ... ... ... 609 

Darogba or Chamberlain, duties of, 560 
DAxtin near Almora, 301 — 3, 313, 317, 

[358, 302 

Darvas, a tribe . , . ... 279 

DAsa, see * Dasyas.* 

Dasaratha, RAja of Ayodhyd, story 

of .... ... ... 708 

Das-nAmi. Dandins, ascetics, 768, 776, 
[778, 783, 805 
Dasyas of the Vedas, 272, 275, 279, 283, 
[364, 439, 732 


Datichffi tribe ... ... 356 

Dattatreya avatar ... 706,805 

Ddud Khan with Debi Cband, 581 < 

bis death ... 582,585 

Da-wan or Y drkand ... ... 401- 2 

Day, on the fishos of India ... 8G 

Da-yue-ti, country of the great 

Yueh-ti ... ... 401 

Deaths from wild animals ... 14 

Debi Chand, Raja ... ...580.2 


Deer, swamp, 28: SAmbhar, spotted, 

29 : bog, barking, 30, 45 : musk, 31 
Dehra Dhn, early history of, 337, 

523: Timur's campaign, 524.6: 
annexed to Garhwdl, 527 : invad- 
ed by Husain Khan, 545 : by 
Khalilullah Khan, 562, 573 -8 : 
Rohillas, Gujars and Sikhs, 576- 
80 : by Gorkhdlis, 616, 619 ; ad- 
ministration by Gorkhalis, 620 : 
invasion of the Dun by the Bri- 
tish, 634-41 : annexed, 680 : Pi- 
tam Sah’s claim to the Dun, 682 : 
Hearsay’s ditto ... ... 680 

Demetrius, king of the Indians, 388, 

392, 397 : of Syria ... 589 

Deo-dhura in Kumaon . . . 281 .2 

Deopraydg ... ... 342 

Devaki, mother of Krishna ... 712 

Deva Kuta mountain ... ... 296 

Devasringa mountains ... 294 

Devika river (Ghfigra) ... 294 

Devikota, in the Carnatic ... 730 

Dewalgarh, an old capital of Garh- 
- wAl ... ... 624, 626, 603 

Dhalip Chand, RAja ... ... 657 

DhanadA, a goddess ... ... 889 

Dliananjaya, 299 : form of Krishna, 716 

Dhani, in NepAl, 609 : near the In- 
dus ... ... ... 859 

Dhaniya Kot held by KAthi Rdi- 
puts ... ... ... 496 

Dhfi ranis, magical formulee ... 755*7 

Dharma, title of Krishna, 716, 728, 789 
Dharmaavatdr ... ... 707 

Dh&rmadatta, story of ... 772 

Dlidtri, 299 ; title of Krishna ... 716 
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Dhaula, form of Kdli ... 797 

Dhikuli ruins on the Kosi, 454 : eva- 
cuated by Gorkhalis ... 648 

DbiyArs of Jammu ... ... 370 

Dliritardshtra, the Kuru, 710, 732 

Dhriti, a goddess .... ... 884 

Dhulek in Nepdl ... ... 609 

Dhutpdpa river (Kaggar) ... 294 

Dhvajpatikcswar in Askot, 310, 851 

Dhvaj peak ... ... 310 

Dhydnas , or stages towards Nirvana , 

753, 755 : in ritual ... 895 

Dhyani-Buddhas ... 753, 758, 760 — 1 
Dhyanirau, oarly Chand possession, 508, 

[537, 587 

Digambara Jaiims ... ... 420 

Dikpalds, genii ... 886, 898 

Diodotus of Baktria ... ... 387 

Dimri Brahmans ... 788, 802 

Dip a, form of Durga ... 796, 850 

Dip Chand, Raja ... 589-97, 643 

Dip Chandeswar, temple of ... 810 

Dipail in Doti ... 548, 571 

Diptera, order of insocts 100, 255 

Distribution, law of ... ... 267 

Dili, mother of Daityag 299, 801 

Diving-beetles ... 105, 120 

Diwali, festival ... ... 851 

Doblial Brahmans ... ... 788 

Dobson, papers on bats ... 46 

Dog, wild in Kumaon and Kash- 
mir, 21, 45 : domestic ... 43 

Domestic ritual in use in Kumaon... 872 
Domkot, Khasiya Rajas of 494, 498, 507, 

[510, 516 

Dorns of Kumaon, 368 : on 
the Indus and in Kashmir, 

&c. ... 370-1 : 436, 439, 819 

Dor-beetles ... ... 108, 127 

Doti, possessions of, in Kumaon, 

496, 503, 508, 527, 528: war 
with Chand s, 329, 530 : list of 
Rajas of, 531 : war again, 533, 

639, 541 : Musalm&n invasion 
of, 544 : loses Kumaon, 553, 

568, 570 : war again, 582, 586 : 
intervenes in Kumaon, 601, 

607 — 9 : Prithipat Sab, RAja of, 

647 ; killed in action 656-7 : 

Bam Sab’s designs on, 669, 674 

Dove, turtle, ring, spotted 67, 72 

Dowson, on Mathura inscriptions ... 406 
Dragon-flieB ... ... 180 

Draupadi and the PAndavas ... 281 

Draviras, people ... 279, 282, 485 

Drishadvati or Kaggar river, 272, 294 
Drona, preceptor of the PAndavas, 

282 : mountain, 313, 314, 520, 781 
Droneswar, a title of Siva ... 781 

Drongo, shrike ... 57 

Druhyu, descendants of 279 
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Duck ... ... ... 71 

Duli Chand or Himmat Gosain ... 585 

[607, 600 

Dulu Rfijn’s inscriptions, 503, 516, 510 : 


Donagiri, mountain, 313-14 : above 
Dwfira, 313-14, 620, 670, 687, 832 
Duncan, on insects ... ... 101 

Duncker, on Vaidik dates ... 271 

Dungari, head village of Pliartiyfils, 508 
Dungariya, a sorceror ... 820, 824, 826 

Dung-beetles ... 107, 125 

Durbda/itami, observance ... 852 

Durga, 304, 322, 710, 736, 764 : 

temple to 791-5 : 800, 872, 894 

Durga-rfija, mountain ... ... 295 

Durvasas, the suge ... ... 805 

[721, 732 


Daryodliana, the Kura... 713, 7 15, 716-17, 
[570, 782, 789 
Dwfira II fit in Kurnaon, 512, 520, 550, 

[789 

Dwfiraka in Gujrfit, 281, 719, 730, 768, 
Dwipas of the world ... ... 288 


Eagle ... ... 50 

Egret ••• ... 70 

Ekfidasi or eleventh, festivals of the, 

848 et seq. 

Ekapadfi ... ... 362, 376 

Ekapfitala, daughter of Ilimfichal ... 785 

Ekaparna, daughter of Himfichal ... 785 

Ekasur, title of Siva ... 782, 811 

Ekvlrya, a divine mother -. 762 

Elephant, 26 : mode of capturing the, 27 
Elliot, H. M. on Katyuris 381 

Emodns ... ... 279, 853, 396 

Emdsha, boar incarnation ... 707 

Entomology ... ... 96 

Ephthalites or white Huns ... 427 

Epic period 272 : poems ... 722 

Eras, Parthian, 387, Seleukidan, 387, 

406: Kashmiri, 406: of Vikramfidi- 
tyfi, 40G, 410-25, 581 : Saka 406, 

410 — 25 : of Kanishka, 408 : of 
Asoka, 407: of Buddha's Nirvana, 

408: of llansin China, 409: Balia- 
bha, 414 : Gupta, 414 : of Sri Har- 
shfi, 414 : Ncpfil 845 : Kali, 413, 

605 : Yezdegird, 414 : in Java, 

Siam, Tibet, 418 : Jaina, 420 : 

Julian, 425 : of the Vijaya-rdjya , 

491 — 2 : dating from accession of 
the monarch, 491 : of Yikramfi- 
ditya, follows luni-solar year, of 
Saka, solar year «M ••• 845 

Erfin inscription ••• Ml 417 

Erin name of Ireland ... ••• 276 

Ermine ••• •i. ••• 12 

Ethnography of Vedas> 274 i of Purfi- 
nas . ... ... ... 857 


Page. 

Eukraiidos of' Baktria « ... ggg 

Euthydemus of Magnesia, 388, 396 

F. 


Fah- Ilian, Chinese traveller, 399,408, 429, 

[430, 753 

Falcons ... ... ...50,72 

Fan tail. ... ... #..57 

Fateh Sfib, Raja of Garhwfil ... 573 

Fayrer, on snakes ... 78 

Fcrgnsson on Mathura inscriptions, 

406 : Vikrania era ... ... 425 


Finch ... ... ... 66 

Fire crest ... ... ... 62 


Firishta on Kurnaon ... 450,542 

Fishes, 79, 86 : in theDfin, 80 : poison- 9 


mg ... ... ... 82 

Fleet on the Sanvat dates, 420, 491 

Flies ... ... ... 259 

Floriken ... ... ... G8 

Flower-picker ... 56, 63 

Fly-catcher ... ...57,58 

Flying -f.*x ... ... 6 


Food, ceremonies connected with the 


preparation of ... . 933 

Forests, insects destructive to, 109, 113 
Forklail ... ... ... 62 

Fox, hill, Indian ... ... 22 

Fraser, J. B., on Gr.rhwal, 621 : the 
Dun, 621: Gorkhalis, 626: on 
Kalauga ... 636, 638 


Ftiucml ceremonies (see ‘Sraddba’) : 

917 : last service for the dying, 

919 : preparing the body for tbo 
pyre, 920: the cremation, 921 : 
subsequent ccromonies 923-32* 


G. 


Gabkastimnt, part of Blifirata ... 293 

Gadadhur, title of Krishna ... 887 

Gadllics ... ... ... 258 

Gadwall ... ... ... 71 

Gogar, range of hills, 316 : Khaeiya 
Raja of, ... ... 539 

Gsgfis river ... ... 314 

Gaja-saila mountain ... ... 297 

Gajawa, last of the Khasiya Xtfijas ... 539 

Gujrfij Misi negotiates peace with 
Nipfil ... 670,672,674 

Gall-gnats ... ... 258 

Gall-insects ... ... 246 

G&nai, Katyfiri inscription, 620 : 

pass to Garhwfil ... ... 570 

Ganandtli temple in Boraran, 303, 

591 : action at, death of Hasti- 
dal ... ... 660,848,850 

Gandak river 281, 289, 294-5, 810 

Gandhamfidana mountain ,283, 289, 294*5, 
[812 382, 728,' 770, 788 
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Gandhftrm (Peshdwar), 374, 353, 359, 

873, 386, 405, 427, 430 : capital of, 

431: people of ... 274,280,719 

Gandharva, portion of Bharat a . . . 293 
Gaadharva* genii, 290, 297, 299, 300, 716, 

[748 

Gandhfttati, title of V&yu ... 292 

Ganesh, 702-4, 724, 738, 702-3: tern- 
pies, 799, 803: grants, 585: sanc- 
tioned by Sankara, 770, 784, 

850-7 : ritual for service of, 877 : 


names ... ... ... 883 

Ganga, sister of Parvati ... 802 

Ganga-dwara ... ... 338 

Uanga-nith, a local deity 819, 850 

Ganges, 272, 29 2, 294: valloy in 

Puranas ... ... 338 

Gang-gu country ... ... 401 

Gangoli, Rfi^ as 496, 527, 537, 

540, 797 : temple at II dt . . . 866 

Gangri mount ... 289,311 

Gdrdovis, water-sprites ... 832 


Gardner, Honorable E., appointed to 
charge of negotiations with Ku- 
mann, 642, 646 : in charge of 
political relations, 648, 659:. 

Commissioner of Kumaon, 667, 

672: political officer ... 678 

Gardner, Lieutenant-Colonel, ap- 
pointed to command force intend- 
ed for the invasion of Kumaon, 645 

[648-69 

Gardhabhilla tribe ... 384, 419, 423 

Garga, astronomer ... ... 394 

Garhwdl R&jas, list of . . . 415, 626 

Garhwdl conquered by Pdlas of Ben- 
gal, 482: Mallas of Nepal, 512, 

615, 523: seat of Government, 
transferred to Dewalgarh, 624, 

643, 549 i attacked by Kumaon, 

653, 556, 662, 566: attacked by 
Musalmans, 562-4: Bdz Bab&dur 
captures Srinagar, 568 : alliance 
with Doti, 570.'- successive inva- 
sions, 571 : Jhoshiyana raid, 577, 

603 : annexed by Gorkhalis, 615, 

619: slavery, 620*- 22 : annexed 
by the British, 667 : arrangements 
withR&jaof ... ... 680 

Garlbn&th Siddh, local deity, ... 817 

Garuda-dsrama, a name of Badrindth, 471 
Garuras tribe of genii, 296, 299, 748, 

[784 

Garur Gyftn Chand Elia, 603* 519, 621, 

[548, 817 

Garuri river ... ... 305 

Garura pur ana, 286: temple- to, 804 

story of ... 804-5,836,887 

Gatera, action with Gorkhalis at' ... 609 

Gauras, a tribe ... ... 485 


Page* 

Ganri mountain, 310, 312: consort 
of Siva, 304, 327, 790, 793, 797, 806, 
„ . , , [813* 869, 884/ 907 

Gauri-kund . . . 311, 327, 345 

Gautama, the present Buddha ... 763 

Gaya, PdJa inscriptions ... 489 

Goyatri verse ... 849,875 

Gazelle, Tibetan ... ... 35 

Geographical distribution of wninrmTq 
and insects, 2: birds, 48 : fishes, 

79 : spiders, 93 * beetles ... 96 

Gerard’s travels ... ... 293 

Gervais on spiders ... ... 96 

Gh&gra river ... ... 294 

Ghantakarn, deity, 340, 342, 784, 816, 853 
Ghantuwa, or astrologer, ... 824 

Ghatku debta, see * Ghatot kacha* 
Glmtotkacha, 506, 807 : temple, 

807-8, 810 : grant, 685 : festival, 854 
Ghazni, school of magic ... 764 

Ghi-Sankrdnt ... ... 871 

Ghu(jutiya-fe&tiva\ ... ... 872 

Ghulam Kddir in the Dun, 578-80* 

Gidhiya or Gandaki river, ... 607 

Gilgit, races of, 865, 381, 404, 431, 

435: river of ... ... 429* 

Gillespie, General, defeat and death 

at Kalanga. in the Dun ... 637 

Girban-judlia, VikramaSaliNepdl, 614, 619 
Girisa, title of Rudra ... 720 

Glass-makiug introduced ... 428 

Glow-worm ... 266: 

Gnats ... ... ... 268- 

Goat, forest or thdr, 33, 45, 47 ; 

wild or tehr , 33,45: domestic ... 40-1 

Gobnrdhan, title of Krishna ... 887' 

Godwin- Austen on birds ... 73* 

Gokama in the Bombay Presidency, 304, 

[781. 

Gokarneswar, a title of Siva ... 781’ 

Golam, in Nepdl ... 609 

Gold-digging ants of Herodotois, 376, 

458 : washing in Kumaon . . . 643 * 

Golden, bee ties ... 116,148. 

Golden finch ... ... 66> 

Gollas, king of the Huns ... 428. 

Golds tucker on Apsaras, 229: on 

Mahabhirata ... ... 722- 

Gomal river ... ... 273: 

Gomsiti river (Gomal), 273 : (Gfimti) 294, 
[304, 317, 468, 
Gondophares, the Parthian ... 406, 

Goose ... ... ... 71 

Goposwar, 330 : Inscription, 511 : tri- 
sul 330, 513, 776; 810 

Gorakhnitb, a religious reformer, ... 505. 

[808, 811 

Gorakhpur district, attack by Nepal- 
ese on the, 630-31 : force from, 
destined for Kathmandu ... 634, 670 
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Goril, a popular local deity, 620, 821, 864 
Gorkh&lis, origin of the name, G07 : 
invade Kumaon 009 : administra- 
tion of, in Kumaon, G12 : annex 
Garhwal, 015 : Dehra Dun, 010 ; 
administration of Garhwal, 618, 

619 : of Dehra D6n, 620-22 : in 
Kumaon, 023-5, 054 : of justice, 

620 : causes of the war with the, 

630-4 : opening operations, 635 : 
expulsion from the Dun, 635-41 : 
from Kumaon and Garhwal,. 604: 
their account of the war, 665, 

692 -.treaty ... ... 679 

Gorreaio on the Kakshasaa ... 735 

Gosain, title in Kumaon, 532, 636, 

650: seo Dasnnmi. 

Goshawk ... ... ... 50 

Govinda, name of Krishna, 712, 717, 887, 

[900, 913 

Govisana, visitod "by Hwcn Thsang . . . 461 

Gowan, Colonel, Commissioner of 


Kumaun ... ... 687 

Grasshoppers ... ... 143 

Gray, papers on mammalia ... 44-5 

Grebe ... ... ... 72 


Greeks in India, brief sketch of Bac- 
trian history, use of the Groek 
language, decline of their powor, 385, 

[400 

Green shanks ... ... 69 

Groig, G., local notes on mammals 4 
Gross beak ... ... 65 

GrouBe, sand ... ... 67 

Guha, name ef KArttikeya 299, 802 

Gubjeswari, Nepalese goddess 465, 704 

GfijajM in Dehra Dun ... 676-80* 616 

Gunadhya, retires to Badari ... 284 

Guna#, the, or qualities 735, 742 

G#n beetles ... ... HO 

Gunther, on Tibetan fauna ... 47 

Guptas D&modara, 362, 394, 409-10, 425 
Gupt-k&shi 337, 348, 776 

Qural or chamois ... ... 33, 45 

Guravas, a priestly caste at Saiva 
shrines ,..487,491,734,739 

Gurjara-grant of Jayabhata ... 421 

Grur-La mountain 308, 311 

Gushan tribe of the Yueh-ti 400, 403 

Gutima in NipAl ... ... 609 

Ghnu-shiu or Oxus ... ... 401^2 

GwAla dynasty in NepAl ... 772 

GwAldam, action near ... 554 

GyAnChand RAja, 671, 582 

Gymnoeophoi, sages ... ... 356 

H. 

Haan on spiders ... ... 96 

H&fis Rahmat KhAn invades Kumaon, 586, 
£690, 693-96, 736 


Haihayas, tribe ... ... 279 

Haimavati ... ... 799 

llairis, brought in by BAa Bah&dur, 

565, 589 : in the Tarai ... 645 

Halahaln poison ... ... 330 

Halduwa, action near, in the BhAbar, 

597 ; festival ... ... 839 

Hamilton- Buchanan, fishes of the 

Ganges ... ... 8(5 

Haug on V aidik dates ... ... 276 

Hanley on shells ... ... 90 

Ilanuman, the monkey god, 763 : 

temples ... ... 804 

Ilara, a title of Mahadeo, 714, 727, 
729,733; a local deity ... 830 

Harakdob Joslii on the Cliand chro- 
nology, 503 : his apprenticeship* 

590: services, 694-7, 601 : de- 
feated and flies to the plains, 

60-M3 : intrigiiGSB with Gorkbalis, 
609-11 : retires to Hard war, 

616: with British, described, 

646, 654, 657, 667 : death, 647 
(note). 

ITardwicWs list of G a.rhwAl Ildjas, . . . 445 
Hardwar, 281, 338, 358: Timur 
at, 524 : Nagar Das, chief of, 563 : 
ltohilla raids ... ...577-3 

Hare, 25, 45, 47: mouse-hare ... 26 

Hari, a title of Vishnu, 298, 714, 716, 
[728, 733, 747, 789, 849, 856. 
Haridungari bill near Altnora occu- 
pied by British troops ... 663 

Hari R«m Joshi of JbijAr, 590, 592- 

693 : death of ... ... 594 


Ha riti, a goddess ... 763,800 

Harivansa ...384, 785, 794, 800 

Harivarsha ... 278, 289, 293 

H any Ali, a female deity ... 800 

Harkiyas of Kumaon 370, 869 

Hamanda, a female deity ... 801 

Harrier ... ... ... 61 

Harsew&k Rim, mahant at Dehra. . . 619 

Has tidal Sah, Chautara, GorkhAli 
General, 619, 620, 642, 645, 656 : 
death in action at GananAth ... 601 
HaBtinapnr in Meerut ... 280, 281, 297 

Harela festival ... ... 870 

HawalbAgh, action between Harak Deb. 
and Mohan Sing near, 604 * Bri- , 
tish occupy ... 662, 661 

Hawk-moths ... 188, 214 

HayasmAnas tribe ... ... 896 

Hearsay on the Gorkhllis, 626 : aids 
in the invasion of Kumaon, 646, 


648 : early operations successful, 

665 : defeat and capture at Khil- 
pati, 656 : advice to GorkhAlis, 

666 : claim to Dehra Dfin ••• 680 
Hedge-hog ... 8* 
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Hema kfita, *89, *94 Sringa ... *95 
Hemiptera, Honloptera, and Heterop- 
„ tera ... 100, 158 

Hepthalites, see * Bpthalites/ 

Her&us the Saka ... ... 403 

Herbert quoted 292 

Heris: see 1 Hairi/ 

Hermann, German name . . . 276 

Herodotus and the gold-digging ants 376 
Heron ... ... 70 

Hidimbt, the Rakshasi 500, 807 

Himachal, father of Parvati, 271, 294, 304, 

[306 

Ilimadri khrtnda ... ... 304 

Hima-kadphisos ... 401, 404, 405 

Himalaya of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces not an isolated tract, 268 : 

, in the Vedas, 270 : in the Rrih- 
manas, 2/3 : in Puranas, 285, 287, 289, 
[294, 301 

Himlvat, 273, 289, 354, 832 : see 

* Himalaya/ 

Himmat Gosain, insurrection by, 385, 38G 
Hina-yfcna school of Buddhism : soo 

* Buddhism/ 

Hinduism, definition of ... 700 

Hindu-kush ... 275, 296, 297 

Hiranmaya ... 285, 289, 393 

lliranvat, son of Agnidhra ... 293 

Hi rany agarbha ... ... 706 

Hiranyakasipu tho Daitya, 299, 786, 

[787 


Hutfi Kotu, brother of the Tibetan 
Hama ... ... 

Huvishka or Hushka, 406, 407. 737 * 
worshipped ... ‘ g32 

Hwui Seng on Ye-Tha. .. ... Sr 

Hwen Thsang on Srughna, 352 : Ki! 
bul valley, 400, 408 : on VHtfanuu 
to? : . 0l L Kanau i» 424 ‘ travels, 

iii ... ;;; 614 < 753 > 7 s 4 

Hybernation of bears .. . ’’’ l g 

Hy day pea river ... ’’’ 273 

Hymenoptera order of insects 100 239 

Hyperboreans of the Greeks ... ' 279 


History ... ... ... 26 

Hiung-uu of the Chinese writer, 369 : 

drive out the Yuoli-ti ... 39 

Ill&ditii river ... ... 29 

Hoang-ho river ... ... 29: 

Hobby ... ... ... 51 

Hodgson, B. LI., on the Kirantis, 365 : 
on Nepalese Buddhism, 764 : on 
Zoology ... 44, 47, 72 

Hog, 28, 45 : deer ... ... 30 

lloti festival ... ... 867 

Holtzmann on Yikmrna era . . . 245 

Honey-bee in the bills... ... 245 

Honey-sucker ... ... 55 

Hoopoe ... ... ... 56 

Hornbill ... ... ... 53 | 

Hrishikesha, title of Krishna, 709, 717, 

[718, 789 

Human sacrifices ... ... 867 

Hnme, A. O., paper on a new sheep, 

47 : ornithological papers ... 73 

Hunas tribe, 270, 356, 358, 360, 362 

(note), 365, 369, 384: at Mau- 
shari, 425: white Huns* 427, 428, 
in inscriptions, ... 485, 487 

Hundes ... 369 

guniyas ... 270, 360, 362, 869 

Hustln Kh&n, Tukrfyah ... 543 


Ibis ... im ^ 

Ihn Haukal on Kabul ** A ll 

Ibn Khallitin on Kibul "* 430 

sss 

river '.V. d54 > 

Havrita country ... 9^0 WcZ 

Imaus mountain ... * « r ? 

Tm-taai, a city ... 4™ 

India, Tibetan name of, 288 : Chinese * 
names of ^ 

Indians of Kabul ... *** TX* 

Indo-skythian., 280, 300, 373, 384 302 
(note), 39G, et seq. ao ( \ a on 

Indra., 275, 276 ; dwfpa of, 293 : in the * 
Vedas, 70S, 718, 790, 806, 886, 894 
IndrAm, fomalo deity ... Q,yt 

Tndraprastlm 281 411 419 A~k 

Indus in the Vedas 272* 29 i 237 
Inscription at Bageswar * f 

Insects, their study, anatomy, classify 
cation, 96 : destructive to timber 
and grain 

Ira, mother of vegetable kingdom 1 9 uq 
I ran, name of Persia ... 

Irivati river 

Isa, the deity ... “* AO _ 

Isamus ... ... ©Vo on-* 

Xsana deity, 292, 717, 780 : M 8iv»,80 2 , 

Iakftrdo ... ... 431 

I»Mm 8h4h and Kitmaon goi’ „„ 

Istakhri on Kabul ... ’ iff 

Itibfsa period . , . 272, 278 


Jaeana ... 

Jackal ... 

Joesohke on th* Bons of Tibet 
Jagann&th, temple to ... 

J agariya astrologer . . , 

J agat Ohand, Raja 
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Jageswar in Knmann, 501 -3, 562, 

493, 611, 530, 659, 687-8 : grants, 

666, 669, 682, 686, 590-1, 698, 

770: tempts at 778-80, 811, 859-60 
hi Kishan Jojhi of Jhijurj 690-9 2 : 

minister, 6V?1 : murder od . . . 697 

Jain a legends 384, 419, 420, 422 

Jainas in tho hills ... ... 842 

Jain da Kirdl, story of, the Sor settle- 
ment officer ... ... 632 

Jaithak, surrender of ... 640-1,665, 670-1 
Jambavati, story of ... 710. 721 

Jamadagni, sage ... ... 804 

Jambha, the demon ... ... 718 

Jamba dvripa ... 288, 293 

Jammu, Raja of, builds temple in the 

Dfin, mercenaries ... ... 591 

Janaka, king of Mithfld . . . 724 

J&n&xnejays, 297 : in the Mahabh S rata, 7 23 
Janirdana, title of Vishnu, 727, 747, 887 
Jfing&ks, tribe ... 358,364 

Jsngamas serve at Madh, 775 : des- 
cendants at Jagesar, 780: their 
tenets and teaching ... 862-4 

Janmdshtami observances ... 850 

Janmotsam , ritual for ... 891 

Jarasandha of Magadha, ally of 

Kansa... ... 718-19,732 

Jaipur, in the Tarfci, 549 : in Pali... 592 
Jassa of Kamlekh, story of ... 523 

Jat-lcarma, ritual for ... ... 887 

Jdtudhi mountain ... ... 295 

Jauntgarh, defence of ... ... 640 

Java, Saka era in ... ... 418 

Jay ... ... 64 

Jaya, epithet of Durga 794, 79$, 891 
Jayakrit Sah of Garhwdl 677, 602 

Jay anti, a form of Durga, 796, 858 

Jeirdon on mammals, 4 : birds, 49, 72 : 

ants, 246: iiahes ... 86 

Jeth, festivals during ... . ... 859 

JhaTrapatan, sanvat inscription . . . 420 

Jhanankfir, a local deity 801, 8tl 

Jh&nsi, founding of ... ... 504 

Jhelam river ... 273, 294 

Jhijsr Joshis,JJ59, 667, 686 : fee 1 Sib 
Deo Joshi.' 

Jhfisi, near Allahabad, story of, 498, 

503, 606 : inscription ... 604 

Jileswar, temple to Siva, as ... 811 

Jinas, deities of Nepdl ... 618 

Jivani, name of Agni ... 292 

Jodha Singh, Katehiri intervenes, 694, 043 
Joginis, nymphs ... ... 796 

Jogis, sect of, as priests 773 r 783, 816, 

[818 

Jokhai, a local deity ... ... 819 

Joahim&tb, 332, 382, 451, 457 : Kai- 
vfiris of, 467 : Romka’s custom*- 
post 616, 789, 768, 786 


Page, 

Joshis employed by the Chands, 508: 
come to Almora, 540, 550 : of 
Gnlli and Jhijdr, 559, 560, 567 : 
Birbhadra and the Bights, 683 : 

Of Dtihiya, 593 : the Joshytl ... 603 
J oshiyana-raid into Garhwal 677, 603 

Jnbu, cross with a yak ... 39 

Juhdr country, 318, 567 : the coloni- 
sation of 455, 527, 553, 609, are 
* Pliartiyfils/ 611: oppose Harak 
Deb ... ... ... 617 

Jumla, Rdja of, held Byins, 527, 530, 
[553, 606, 608-9 
Jumna river, 275, 294, 326, 337, 341, 349, 

[354 

Juniyagarh captured by Kumaonis, 5C6, 572 
Jwalpa, form of Durga, 796, 812,869 

J wak-inukhi 295, 311, 555 

Jyotishmat, Rdja of Knsa ... 296 

k. 

Kabir, the teacher ... 808 

Kabul river, 273 : valley, 273, 297, 

377 : history of townsof 385,431,430-37 
K adaph es ... 403-4 

Kadphises, 403 —5: coinsof ... 737 
Kadruveyas, genii, 297, 299, 804, 836 
Kdfi Khan on Sulaimdn Shikoh ... 564 

Kafirs of K 4 fir is tin, Rum division, 

358 : Wai and Bush divisions, 437 : 
inhabitants 386, 435-40 

Kaggar river ... ... 294 

Kaikeyi, mother of Bharsta ... 708 

Kaflakila Ynvanas ... 384,393 

Kailas, the abode of the gods 285, 294, 
[301 — 2, 304, 308, 567, 802 
KairA ran captured and colonised ... 635 

Ksitahha demon 298, 716, 795 

K kschal in Tihri ... 340,357 

Kdla chakra , Buddhist work ... 760 

Kalachuris of Kalydna ... 862 

Kalajit, title of Siva ... ... 782 

Kalnka, legend of Sakas 406, 419 

Kdlakanjas, tribe ... ... 299 

Kdlakoti Rajptts ... ... 496 

Kdlandbha Ddnava ... ... 299 

Kalangain Dobra D6n, first attack on, 

635 : socond attack and capture... 637 
Kalflr, Brahman ruler of Kabul 882, 433 
Kalaaa-sthfipana, ritual for ••• 885 

Kil-Bhairav at Tungnfth ... 762 

Kal-bisht, a local deity... ... 828 

Kilchanbhansi, a local deity ... 831 

Kali, a goddess, 305,322,606,736, 

794 : temples to 797-8, 819, 881 

Kdlika • as mi «ef 840 

Kdlika, Purina quoted, 730: Deri, 
temple to, 813 : 81'tala . temple 
Dwira, grant, 585, 691 : temple 
■ in- Gangoli, grant ... 591, 597 
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Kill Kumaon, or along the Kell ... 506 

Kilinag* temple to ... 813,835 

Kalinga* tribe, 294, 359-61, 485, 492, I 

[719 ; 

Rilki avatftr of Yiahnu ... 707 . 

Kalmatiya (Kali math) hill near Al- 

mora, 316, 336: action near ... 662 

Kalpeswar 330, 770, 775, 785, 811 

Kil Sain, a local deity ... 831 

Kilsi, in Dehra Dun ... 251 

Kalyan Cband, Rija, 539, 584-9, 643 
Kalyani Deri, temple to 812, 891 

K&madeva’s birth ... 305 

Rimadhenu, cow of the gods, 814, 

[318, 820, 363, 771, 918 
Kam&dki, local deity ... 801 

Kamaleswar, temple in Srinagar, 346, 575 
[778, 811, 866, 858 
K&marfipa ... 357,360 

Kambojas, tribe, 274, 279, 282, 358, 418 
Kamdirs or courtiers appointed ... 508 

Kamin or headman ... ... 537 

Kinadeo ... 310, 313, 606 

Kanak or Rank of Kabul, 882, 433, 448 
Kinana, country ... ... 296 

Kanauj, 356, 361, 373, 497-8, 504 : 
Rathors of 

Ranchi or Conjeveram 772 

Ranerki ... 403, 405-6, 436 

Kanka, Vaidfirya mountain 294 

Rankes war, temple to Siva, as 811 

Kankhal ... ... 804, 339 

Kanishka, 403, 405-6-8 : 420, 432, 449 : 

[coins of, 737-8 

Kanphata Jogis, 773, 802, 808, 817 : 

tenets and teaching . . . 865 

Kansa, slain by Krishna, 712, 718, 794 
Rans-Mardini Devi ... 346, 794 

Kantha (Shah jab inpur), 313, 642, 645 

Rantipur in Nepal 615, 616, 607 

Kan-to-lo or Gandhira, 427 : see * Gind- 
hira/ 

Kanya-Sanlcranl, festivals of ... 871 

Raofu or Kabul, 400, 409 : see * K&- 
bul«* 

Raptli, epithet of Durga ... 794 

Rapardin, title of Rudra 720, 737 

Rapisa, in the Kibul valley ... 431 

Kapili, epithet of Durga ... 794 

Rapila Muni, philosopher, 299, 741, 

748, 754 : temples to, 575, 806, 811 
Rapileswar, temple to Siva as in 
Dfig, 810 : grant to 598, 806 

Rapinjala mountain, 295 : king, 297 
Kareja mountains ..• 296 

Karait, venomous snake ... 77 

Karili, epithet of Durga 794, 798 

Karbirpur in Kumaon ... ... 468 

Karkotak the Niga, 299, 874: tern- 
pie to ... ... 882, 851 
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Kark-8ankrdnt t festivals of 870 

Karle cave in Bombay ... ... 762 

Karmajit, title of Siva ... 782 

Kama, king of Madias 713, 807 

Kama-bcdh, ritual for ... 892 

Karnali river ... 292, 811, 312 

Karnataka (Carnatic) ... 611, 615 

Karnatas, a tribe ... 486, 511 

Karnivati Eaui in the Dun, 626: in 

Garhwal ... ... 776 

Kamprayig . . . 297, 313, 336, 792 

Knr-nyaa , formula for the 859, 875 

Kartchu or Khie-pan-to ... 429 

Kirttik, festivals of the month of ... 855 

Ksrttikeya’s birth, 297, 302, 313, 

469, 729: on coins, 737-8,761, 

799, 801 : temples of 802, 850 * 

Karttikeyapur in Kumaon, founding 
of, 357, 468, 471-2, 483, 50J, 619, 553 
Karuslias tribe . . . 367, 360 

Kaserumat, part of Bh&rata ... 293 

Kashgir ... 377, 399, 401,426 

Kashi ... 304, 307, 35C, 719, 731, 776 
Kashipur, trading factory at, 642 : 
force destined to invade Kumaon 
formed at, near Govisana, found- 
ed by Ksslii Nath, 462, 549, 581, 

586, 589: Hari Efim governor, 

590, 592 : Sib Deo murdered, 594: 
Siromani Dss, governor, 690, 596 
Kashcrua, tribe ... 853, 878 

Knshka in Nepal ... ... §09 

Kashkira, Doms of, 370, 377 : Kifirs 
of, 386, 426, 435—41 : valley of 

[295-7, 379 381 

Kashmir, 273, 289, 296, 297, 363, 

370, 377—8, 423 : school of ma- 
gi 0 , ■ 764,760, 768 

Kashmiras tribe, 276, 278, 853, 358, 400 
Kasia regio ... ... 3yy 

Kasyapa Rishi, ^ 299, 304, 804, 912 

Katar or dagger sign-manual 657, 566 
Katdrmal, 815 : occupied by the 
British ... 652, 665 

Katohir, Rijputs of, 468, 494: coun- 
try of, 521, 546-7, 561 : rija 
of • .» 582,588 

Kttth-ki-nau, occupied by the British, 

649: Kithi Rijputs of Phaldakot, 

[496, 519, 627, 536 
Kathmindu in Nipil ... 516,607-8 

Katolgarh or Kotalgarh, on the Kili, 

607-8 : action with Gorkhalis 
near, 609: unsuccessful siege of, 
by Hearsey, 657 : origin of names, 780 
Katormin&of Kibul ... Ml 333 

Kators of Kibul, 381-82, 426, 434-5 : 

of Kumaon ... 433 * 

Katuris: ‘see Katyfiras*. 

Katyiyani, epithet of Durga, 794, 848, 905 
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Katyuris of Kamaon, 865, 881, 439- 
41, 449 : founder of the, 467, 

779 : Bis&ud, 627, 534 : of Pali, 

454, 636: Sui, 494: Askofc, 455, 

681: BArahinandal, 494: Doti, 

455, 630 : Syunara, 627, 535 ; 
Dinpur, 637 : decline of the, 

493, 519: last reigning family of 

the, 553, 568: worship of the ... 831 

Katyilr Patti in Kumaoo, 468 et seq . 
Kanheri inscription ... 410 

K&ulaoarh. old capital of the Dun, 

[626, 562-3 

Kaunna- Purina, 286, 304, 776* ava- 
tar ... 299, 708 

KausalyA, mother of Rftina ... 708 

Kaushitaki, Brihmana ... 273 

Kausiki river, 294, 315, 365 : goddess, 794 
Kauveri, Sakfci of Kuvera ... 801 

Kechara, tirtha on the Karniili ... 311 

Ked&r, captured by the P&las of Ben- 
gal, 482: by the Mallas of Nepal, 

512, 515 : see ‘Kedarnath/ 
Kedara-Khanda, 287, 304, 323 

Kedarnith, 269, 282, 284, 326, 348, 

466, 492, 661 : grants, 585, 591 : 
place in history of religion, 703: 
origin of name, 739: death of 
Sankara, 768: Sniva wort hip, 770: 
temple of, 773, 798, 806, 811, 858 
Kekaya, king of ... 358-9, 373 

Kelu Pir, festival of ... ... 850 

Kesha vs, name of Krishna, 712, 714, 887 

[905 

Kestril ... ... ... 50 

Ketn, comet ... 299, 886, 893 

Ketnm&la, country ... 289, 292-93, 295 
Khabish, a local deity ... 820 

Khatnnara, Katyuri fort on Almorn 
hill ... ••• 534—5, 538 

Khaguna dialect ... ... 437 

Kbandaparaan, a title of Rudra .*• 728 

Kh&ndava forest near Dehli ... 281 

Khandoba affiliated to Siva ... 738 

Khanjar or dagger sign-manual, 667, 66 6 
Kharkhn Tevolt ... ... 658 

Khaaa, mother of the Yakshas . . . 299 

Khasasor Khasiyas, a Hindu tribe 
in Kamaon, 268-70, 280, 282, 

£91, 293, 299, 353, 355, 359, 362, 

871 : summary, 375-81, 439-42, 

486, 496: revolt of the, 509 ; list 
of Khasiya r&jas in Kuxnaon, 610, 

' 618-19, 627 : revolt, 628, 639, 

653: name given to Th&pas in 
Nepil ... ... 668, 756 

Khasiras tribe ... 853, 858, 862 

Khasiyas see 1 Khaaaa.* 

Kh asiva Brahmans in Kamaon, 784, 

776, 783, 788, 802, 806, 816, 818 
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Khatakwili, caste of courtesans ... 529 
Khataruwa festival ... iiB gyj 

K bawds Khan in Kumaon !.! 637-8 

Khilpati, defeat of Hearsay at, 667, 800 
Khim&l, a female deity ,,, gQj 

Khingalatchi, the Rakahasi ... 759 
Khia-tsi-hi of the Gush&n tribe, 400, 404 
Khos of Cliitral ... 435, 439.41 

Khosas of Sind, Khasas, 379, 449 

Khoten ... 401, 428-9, 452, 458 

Khurbura, action with Gorkhulisnear, 
in Dehra Dun ... 

Kikatas tribe ... ... 274 

Kiligarh or Kaulagarh, old capital of 
the Dun ... 626, 662-3 

Kilpuri iu the TarAi, 549, 599 : an- 
nexed by GorkhAlia, 612 : by 
Oudh ... ... ... 612 

Kimpurusha country ... 289, 293 

Kingfisher ... ... 53 

Kinnarns, genii ... 295-7, 748 

Kipin in KAbul, 296, 297, 353, 399, 430 
Kirant-desa in Nepal ... 364-65 

Kirsnteswar, a title of Siva ... 778 

Kiratas tribe, 279, 282, 364, 367, 363, 

365, 485: list of rajas in Nepal, 

[ 510, 518-19, 607, 732, 772, 777-8 
Kirati Cband, Raja ... ... 633 

Kiratipur in the low country ... 637 

Kirby and Spence on insocts ... 101 

Kirtipur in Nep4l ... ... 608 

Kishan Singh, Raotela, 695, 697 

Kissiaof Herodotus or Susa ... 377 

Kito ... ... b ... 51 

Kitolo, king of tho Yueh-ti, ’427, 430 

Klaproth ... ... ... 292 

Koch, on spiders ... ... 96 

Koel ... 65 

Kohala ... ... 368,370 

Kohistanis of KAbuI ... ... 432 

Kohlis of Kunaor ... ... 870 

Kohrfir, battle of ... ... 426 

Kokarasi, a local deity ... 832 

Kokla pigeon ... ... 67 

Kokonor in Tibet ... ... 292 

Konvasiras tribe ... ... 279 

Kophenes river, 273, 377, 385, 400 

■ Kossffii, in employ of Darius ... 877 

Kosi river ... 294, 816, 365 

Kota Garhi evacuated by the Gor- 
khalis ... ... ... 648 

Kota, Khasiya RAja of 527: annexed, 

637, 549, 566, 671 : Chand resi- , 
denoe ... ... 688, 68$ 

Kotaali Annexed hy Chand. ... 687 

Kotavi, mystical goddess, 729-80 

Kotermr, temple toSha as,' 777, 810-11. 

[84B 

KotgAri Devi, temple to ... 812 

Kotivarsha, city of Bins 730 
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Kot Kangra Devi 

797, 812 

Kot-mdyeswari Devi ... 

... 337 

Kosula- Kadaphes 

... 404 

Kozoulo-Kadphises 

400, 404, 410 

Krdchalla, inscription of 

503, 516 

Krakuohchhanda Buddha 

... 771 

Krananda, coins of 

... 444 

Krauncha-dwipa 

... 258 

Kriddvana forest ... 

... 296 

Krishna mountain 

295, 297 

Krishna as Vishnu, 283-4, 

708-10 : 


birth of, 712 : a partial incarna- 
tion only, 713 : as Narayan, 714; 
the supreme, 715 : glorified by 
Siva, 716 : praised by Brahma, 

718: his exploits, 718-20: inter- 
polations regarding, 72- : contest 
with lludra, 728 : with Bana, 
729-30: with the falso Vasu- 
deva, 731-2: reconciliation with 
Siva, 733 : name of, 789, 794 : 
birth of Ganesha ... 803, 855 

Krishna pin gal a, epithet of Durga ... 794 

Kritiyaa tribe ... 302, 409, 426 

Krittikas tribe ... 302, 802 

Kramu river ... ... 273 

Kshatrapa dynasty of Gujrlt, 410, 422,447 
Kshatriyas, tribe of, 355, 776 : caste, 

279 : in Buddha’s time ... 748 

Kshemovati, a city ... ... 771 

Kshetrap&l at Jageswar, 762 : tern- 
, pie, 779, 810, 825, 894, 900, 913 : 

* grants ... ... ... 585 

Ktesias, on India ... ... 276 

Kubha river ... 273 

Kubjdmraka-kshetra ... ... 339 

Kuen-luen range ... ... 290 

Kuhu river ... ... 294 

KuU Kalydn Chand Raja ... 539 

Kulindas tribe ... ’855, 369 

Kulu, 355, 358, 359 (note), 362, 370, 612 
Knmaon, invasion of, by Gorkhdlis, 

G09: preparations for invasion of, 
by British, 641-4: annexed by 
British, 666: administration un- 
der the British, 685-91: origin 
of the name, 506 ; earliest men- 
tion of by Musalmtna ... 520 

Kumdnt ... .... 383, 794 

Kumdri, consort of Siva, 772, 781, 794, 801, 
[819, 889 

Kumdrika, dame of India ... 293 

Kumdrila Bhatta, reformer ... 466 

Kumbha- Kama, a demon ... 60 6 

Kumpur (Rdnikhet) occupied by 
Gorkhftlis, 661 1 taken by British, 652 
Kumuda mountain ... 289,294-7 

Kundor ... 296, 853, 359, 370, 376 

Kunar river ... 295, 385, 386 

Kunets tribe, 296-7, 353, 370, 879, 439 
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Kunti, mother of the Pdndavas ... 807 
Kunu country, 296, 353, 359, 862, 376 
Kurmachal ... 310, 813, 506 

Kuru country ... 293, 296, 857 

Kurum river ... ... 273 

Kurus, see ‘ Uttara-kurus.' 

Kuruvamakas tribe ... ... 364 

Kusa-dwipa, 288, 297 : country ...295-7 
Kushang, clan of the Ye-tha ... 404 
Kush t ha, a medicinal plant ... 273 

Kushwaktiya, Kators in Yassanand 
Mastiij ... 381, 426, 435 

Kutila or ‘ bent ’ alphabet ... 482 

Kuvera, lord of the Yakshas, 297, 

376 : title of Krishna, 716, 747, 784, 
[895 

Kylindrineof Ptolemy... 854, 359 

l. 

Lachhmeswar, temple at Bageswar, 556 
Lac-insect, ... ... 163 

Lady-bird beetles, ... 116, 148 

Lae-leh or chih-lch, ... ... 429 

LahQl, ... 457, 512 

Lakes of Meru, 289, 312 : of Knmann, 317 
Lakhanpur on the Ramganga, 453, 527, 
530; capture of ... ... 535 

Lakshmana, birth of, ... 284, 708, 813 

Lakshmi, goddess, 311-2, 736, 783, 787, 
[798, 802, 814, 855, 905 
Lakshmi Chand, Raja ... 555, 643 

Lala, title in Askot ... ... * 532 

Lalat Sah, Raja of Garhwdl, 576, 

677 : intervenes in Kumaon ... 601 

Lalita Devi, a goddess ... 798 

Lalitpdtan in Nepal ... 516, 607 

Lul Singh, brother of Mohan Singh, 

597-8, 601, 604 : returns to Ku- 
maon, 605-6: defeated by Gorkhd- 
lis, 609 : claims disallowed, 643-4 
(note). 

Lamba, the mystical goddess ... 730 
Lainga purana, 286, 726, 728, 740, 771, 

[805 

Lamghdn ... 386, 431, 435, 437 

Langfir of the Himdlaya ... 4 

Langurgarh withstands the Nepalese, 610, 

[613 

Lantern-flies ... 161 

Lapwing ... ... ... 68 

Lark, bush, sky, mountain, ... 66 

Ldsdtas, a tribe . . . 485-6, 408 

Lassen on the river-hymn, 273 : on 
B&dari, 274: on route of the Aryas, 

276, 284: The Baktrian Greeks, 

385 : coins, 889 : Pdlas, 489: Mahf- 
bhfirata, 722 ; Buddhism 746, 751 
Ldta, a goddess ... 792, 813 
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Litas, tribe, ... ••• 279 

Latham on the Itijie ... ... 266 

Lata, a local deity ... ... 831 

Leaf .insects ... 1*9 

Leopard, two varieties, 16 : snow, 17 : 
cat, 17 : clouded, 35 : 

Lepidoptera, order of insects, 100^ 186. 
Lhasa founded, 466; Chinese oocu- 
pation of • • • 610 

Lichchhavis of Vaisdli, opponents of 
Buddha, founded a Tibotan dy- 
nasty, 460, 763 : of Nopil, &0o # , 514 
Tj iiy itfi* of Nopal 364-5 (note). 

Lingo, emblem of Siva, 301-39, 722, 

728: unknown in the Vedas, 706, 

721, 731 : great at Jageswar, 303, 

779 : worship in Himalaya and. 
Southern India, 739: by Buddhists, 

[759, 771*2, 775, 8G2-5 
Lizards ... ... 74-5, 78 

Lob- nor lake ... •** 292 

Localities, how noted, 3 ; in old 

works misleading ... • • ■ 1 

Locusts ... ••• l* 9 

Lohas, a tribe ... 279 

Lohba, action near, 566, 570, 572 : 

surrender to British... 666, 792 

Lohita nver ... • • • 29 * 

Lohughat, river, 310 : valley in Ku- 

maon, scene of lianas contest, ... 730 

Loka-lokas mountains . . . 290 

Lokapalas, genii, ... 291, 886 

Lok-mdtris, deities ... 884 

Lola, a hill state, . . . 859, 368 

Long-homed beetles, ... 112-3, 140 

Loparaudra, wife of Agastya, ... 806 

Lugrub, Tibetan name of Nagdrjuna, 409 


Lufs of Kali Kumaon . . . 368, 689 

Lunar year in Kumaon . • • 843 

Luni-solar year in Kumaon ... 843 

Luni-Sot, ruins near, ... ... 4-13 

Lyddeker, papers on Zoology, ... 47-8 
Lynx, red, 18 : Tibetan ... 35,46 

M. 

Machchhindra, a Nepdlese sage, ... 506 

Haddyavanta, 29 * 

Midha va Achdrya, author of San- 
kara Vijaya, ... ... 767 

Midhavaa, a tribe, 878 

M a d h Maheswar river, 327, 329, 770, 776, 

Mddho. title of Krishna ... 906 

Madhu, theDaitya, ... 298, 716-7, 795 
M ad h nsfidana . title of Krishna, 709, 789, 

[887, 906 

Midh'vamika school of Buddhism, 409, 

[753, 762 

Madras, ... 280, 857-8, 713, 807 

High or Min, festivals of the month, 857 


Magadhaa, country and tribe, 274, 857, 
[360, 394,-486, 488, 492, 611, 718, 782 
Magddhika Kalinga ... ... 354 

Maga Kalingas, tribe . . . 354, 383 

Magic practised notably in Indo- 
Skythia, Kabul, &c.„ 754 

Magpie ... ... ... 64 

Mahabhadra lake ... ... 289 

Mah ibharata, 272, 279-81, 283, 361, 

376, 393, 707, 715 : Weber on, 722-3; 

[725, 776, 802, 807 
Mahddeva or Siva, 382, 721; See 
‘Siva*. 

Mahsdevi, honored by Buddhists, 759, 889 
Mah&kula, honored by Tantrists, 759 : 
her Tantra, 759-60, 763, 794, 797, 819, 

[858 

Mah&netras, tribe ... ... 296 

Mahdpanth ... 327, 773 

Maharatri, goddess ... ... 322 

Mahasu, a local deity ... ... 836 

Mahatmyas, legends ... ... 287 

Mahkvnipulya Sutras ... 747, 754 

Mahavira, the Jama ... 420,422 

Mahrivrishas, tribo ... ... 274 

Mahayana or great vehicle, 409, 738, 752 
Maheudra mountains ... ... 293 

Muhendra Singh, son of Mohan 
Singh, takes refuge in Rdmpur, 

605 : returns to Kumaon, 606, de- 
feated by Gorkhdlia, 609 : claims 
disallowed at Kilpuri ... 611 

Mahes vara, title of Siva ... 717 

Mahosvari Sakti of Mah&deo, 801, 819, 

[890, 907 

Mahisha^Mardini,337, 348-9: temple 
to ... ... 795-0,812,851 

Mahodaya, deity ... ••• 292 

Mohorugus, a tribo of genii ... 748 

MahryOri, captured by Cbands ... 527 

Maitroya, the future Buddha ... 763 

Makar Sankrdnt , festivals of ... 672 

Makwanpur, action at, against Ne- 
pdlose ... ••• 6™ 

Mai or Maids, name of Tardi, 619, 637, 548 
Mdlas of Chhatisgarh ... ... ^1 

Malati, rescue of ... 

Malavas, tribe ... 857-60, 485 

Malaya mountains 

Malla-Ndrdyan, a Ndga chief, 818: 

form of... - 

Mallard ... ... 11 

Mallas, ’erect a tria&l at Bdrahdt, 

453, 512 : inscription on, at Gopes- 
war, 511 : trisul of the, at Gopes- 
wnr, 513 : dynasty in Nepdl, 614: 

Doti, 529-30: of Sor and Siva ... 551 

Mallika near M<la - ..flX.W 
Mallik-Arjnna in Adcot, 818, ■ W* 
temple to. Mallika ... 818. 866, 868 
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Mfclli tribe, ... a ... 364 

Mammalia, 4 : references to works on, 44 
M&napass ... ... ... 783 

Mfrnasa- Kbanda. ... 287, 297-8 

Ms na- saro vara, 285, 280, 294, 297, 

306, 308, 312, 362 : grants for pil- 
grims to, - ... 506-7 

Mand&kini river, 307, 327, 347-8, 362,. 

[770 

Mnndalas or magical circles ... 755 j 

Man dal ike of Kali Kuraaon, 603, 516 
Man dam, mountain ... 289, 294, 794 I 

Mandhntagiri, mountain ... 311 

Miindhatn, story of, 309, 348 : ava- 
tar ... ... 707,806 

Mandi in the bills ... ... 358 

Mandur (Jodpur) a Siw&lik fort ... 526 

Mangala, a goddess ... 889, 891 

Marten ... ... ... 12 

Martin ... ... ... 52 

Marudvriha river ... ... 273 

Marundai tribe ... 354, 356, 384 

Maruts or wind-gods ... 705, 716 

M6rwar dialect of, 379: king of ... 391 

Masan, a local deity ... ... 820 

Massagetce tribe ... ... 396 

Mastuj, Kators of ... ... 381 

Meta-murti, temple to... ... 7S3 

Matri-pfija, 802 : ritual for, 883, 886, 889, 

[911, 913 

M&tris, goddesses, ... 785, 801 

Matsya, a kingdom. ... ... 361 

Matsya-Purina 286, 384, 707, 726, 796 
Matsyendra or Machchhipdra, 505, 808 
Ma-twan-lin, Chinese historian, 400, 403, 

[409, 424 

Maules, coins of ... ... 392 

Manna-insect ... ... 103 

Mannas, tribe ... ... 384 j 

Manrya dynasty ... ... 894 

Maushari, battle of, 362 : (note) ...425-6 
Maya, goddess of illusion, 298, 735, 795 
Mayflies ... ... 180 

May&ra mountain ... ... 295 

McClelland, on fishes ... ... 86 

MoMaster, paper on birds ... 73 

Media, a tribe ... ... 485 

Medha, a goddess ... ... 884 

Mangsir, festivals of the month ... 856 

Mani ... ... 204, 299 

Mdnik Chand Raja ... ... 537* 

Minikyila inscriptions, 403, 405, 408 
Minii, Katyflris retires to 636, 668 

Mankoti Rajas in Gangoli, 496, 627, 

637, expelled,. ... ... 6 40' 

Manorath Joshi at- K&shipur, 696 : 

murdered by Nand Rintt ••• 699 

Mantis or praying inseet ... 149 

Mantras or charms, 860, 890 

Mann, 282, et ssq. 
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Minur&l Rajputs, 496, 686-6, 668 

Manushi Buddhas ... 763, 758 

(Mara) ... . ... ... 424 

Miras, faction in Kili Knmaon, 

507, 519 : (Nalus case) 523, 537, 

559 ; Bisht case, 583, 611 : inva- 
sion aided by, ... 647, 657 

Mar»itha,s in the Dun, 578, 90: at : 

Panipat ... ... 690* 

Mirka, priest of the Asnras ... 784. 

Markaudoya Purana, 286, 298, 317, 

362, 376, 795, 801-2: Rishi ... 738: 

Marmot ... ... ...23,46. 

Marriage ceremonies, first visit, 
marriage hall, verification of the 
pedigrees, giving away, Ac., 906-12 : 
to the arlta plant, 912 : to a water- 
vessel ... ... ... 913' 

M arshall, G — on the birds of Knmaon 

and Garhwal, &c. ... ... 48. 

Mods or Mers, tribe ... ... 892. 

Mo litas or Mewatis of the Tarii, 

[521, 548, 564, 589, 646 
Mekalaa, tribe ... 279,711 

Mekh-Sankrdnt , festivals 869 

Mena, wife of liimachal, 304, 786. 

Menander the Greek ... 390, 394, 396. 

Merganser... ... ... 72. 

Merlin ... ... ... 50 

Mcru, the Indian Eden, 284, 289-93, 806 
Merumandara mountain ... 289. 

Merutunga, author of Thera vali, 423, 491 
Metallic beetles ... 109, 182. 

Mewatis or Mehtas of the-Tarai, 621, 548 

[564 

Mb asoba, a local deity ... 819 

Mihirakula of Kashmir- ... 431 

Milam in Juliar ... 369, 455. 

Miliada, king of 6&gal, 394, 409 

Millipedes ... ... 265, 

Mimic beetles. 106, 123 

Mini vet ... ... ... 67“ 

Mmgeswar, temple to Siva as, ... 811 

Min-Sankrdnt, festivals of ... 869 

Mites ... ... 90 

Mithridntes of Parthia, 389, 396-7 

Mitra, Rajendru Lola, on the Yavanas, 

395 : on tho Pnl$s, ... ... 420 

Mlochchhas, 276, .*79-80, 282, 303, 356, 
[862, 378, 419, 424, 
Mohan pass into the Dun ... ^jfr25: 

Mohan Singh, usurper, 577, 694: 
his family, 606 : murders Parma* 
nand Bisht and Rani Sringarman- 
jari, 695 : murders Jaikisban Joshi ** 
apd Raja. Dip Char.d, 597: usurps 
the gaddi, 598 : murder of Lnkahmi-. 
pati JoBhi, 601 : retires to Rimpur, 

602 : restored, 604 : death, 604,044 
(note.) 
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Mole, 8, 44 : rat, 23 : mot hi ... 185 

Moltasca .... ... ... 87 

Mongols in the Himalaya ... 512 

Monkeys ... ... ... 4,44 

Months, names of, in Kumaon . . . 844 

Moororoft's Travels ... 292, 045 

Moradabnd founded ... ... 502 

*Mouutains of Jutnbu-dwipa ... 203 

Mouse, tree, hill, hold, 24, 44-45 ; 
haro ... ... ... 20 


Mriga Brahmans of Saka-dwipa, 354, 383 
Mritynnjaya on Vikramaditya, 41.2, 
deity ... 410, 770, 782, 013, 919 

Mudras or mystical signs, 755, 807 : 

see ‘Kar-nyus,’ ‘Ang-nyss.* 

Mnghale in the Himalaya ... 512 

Muglis of Hanza and Nagar ... 512 

Muhuras of Rvuni, 507 (note) : of 
Bujan and Thai ... ... 530 

Muir, J., Sanskrit texts, 275, 280, 

705, 711 : on Xara, 715, on Ala* 
bibharota ... 722, 732 

Mujavuts, tribe ... ... 274 

Mukhar Bind temple in Xcpal 770, 775 
Mnkflta-Krishna, mountain ... 205 

Mul&-na ksh atra, ceremonies for the, 914 
Mulberry cultivation in the hills ... 20 L 

Muller, Max, on Vaidik dates ... 271 

Mnltan, battle near ... ... 424-5 j 

Mundan-debta, form of Nirriti ... 708 

Mungir inscription of the Pa las, 481, 480 
Mongoose ... ... ... 20. 

Mnniya ... ... ... 05 

Munja Keshavat, title of Vishnu ... 780 

Mura, fly of Kumaon... ... 2.50 

Mura, the asura ... ... 718 

Murlitnanohar, title of Vishnu, 788, 813- 

[ 1 ? 

Murmis, tribe of ... ...' 705 

Musalman, historians in Kumaon, 

460, 520-6, 537, 542-0, 557, 502, 

681 : oil Kabul valley, 431 : colonies, 

665: in Kumaon ... ... 812 

Musk rat, 8 : mask door ...31, 48 

Muthra, 298, 354, 361, 394, 405, 712 
Mnztagh range ... ... 290 

Myna ... ... 64 

Myriapoda ... ...264-6 

Myrmeleons ... ... 181 

Mysore, origin of name ... 795 

N. 

Nihhi, son of Agnidhra 293 

Haora Somton of D’Anville, 382, 458 
Nfcgichal ... ... 340 

N&ga-dwipo, ... ... 293 

Niga monks, attack Almora ... 602 

Nigantaka, title of Garura ... 805 

Hagarahflra in the K&bul valley ... 481 


Page. 

Nsgarjuna, employs Nlga artiste, 

370: with Milinda, 3(44, 409 : in 
Kashmir, 407, 738: Buddhist 
writings of, 752, 700 : temple of, 810 
Nftgrtrjuu temple ... 314, 569 

Xngilrkot, records, 433, 438 : mer- 
cenaries, ... 591, 594 

Nigas, 270,281, 295, 297, 299, 318, 

352, 364: summary, 373, 382, 

748, 75*2, 750, 805 : worship in 
tho hills ... ... 835 

Niga-sailiv ... ... 295 

N uga -sena, same as Nagtirjuna ... 409 

Nagdeo Padnmgir, ... 848, 850 

Nagtiiu attacked by Kumaonis ... 508 

Nagnatli, the seer of Chsmp&wat, 

533 : temple in Ckar&l, 572, 585, 591, 
[598, 809 

N lig-pu nchami, festival of, 848, 85 1 

Nkgraja in the Him Iaya, 297, 701-2, 723, 

[783, 810 

Xugrssuni, a goddess ... 801 

Nag siddh bill, in Dun, 338, 520 

Xu bun, held by Gorkkslis, 635 : 

occupied by British, 641, 606 

Nahapina of Onjrat, 392, 410 

Nah-Thi, Tsaupo of Tibet ... 705 

Naini, a goddess, ... 798, 812 

Naini-Tai ... ... ... 310 

Naitbana fort in P»Ii, defeat of 
Harak Dob near, 604 : surrender 
to British ... ... 660 

Najib Khan Kohillnin the Dun, 575 

at Panipat ... 590 

Nakula, the Pandavn ... ... 281 

N»l& and Damay anti ... ... 776 

N a lands, temple ... 488 

Xaleswar, title of Siva 776, 811 

Xalini river ... ... 292 

Xalu Kath&yat, story of 622, 660 

Nambftri Bralimnns in TmmnkoT, 708, 

[775 

A am-kamna 9 ritual for, ... 890 

Nana, a Mar&tha title ... 4(4 

N&nakmutha, in the Tar4i ? 649 : with 
tho Patbans ... ... 69® 

Nanda, mountain, 297 : goddess in 
the Himalaya, legend of, '297, 318, 

702 : temples to* in Almora, 660 : 

Krur, 670, 792, 812-13, 861, 889 
Nanda, foster father of Krishna ... 71* 
Nand&kini river ... ... 79* 

Nand-asktami, festival on 
Nandi, the bull of Siva, 787, 799, 86» 
Nd ndi - Sr dddha, ritual for ... 

Nandpruyfig ... § 

Nandr&xn, governor of Kfishipur, 

596 : intrigues with Mohan Singh, 

697 : becomes a feudatory of Oudb, 

698 : aids Mohan Singh 
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Nau Durga, nine Durgas, 812, 848 

Nirada, Muni, 283, 338: purIna, 

286 : avatar, 708, 715, 722,776, 784, 868 
Naxaka, the Asura city of Asfcin, 718, 730 
Nar-Sinha legend of, 467, 403, 784 ; 
temples, 813-14: grants 582 : ava- 
t&r ... ... 707, 786,887 

Nara-Sinhi, Sakti of Vishnu ... 801 

Nfiriyana, Urshma form of, 707-8, 

789 ; Krishna, form of, 714, 717 : 
struck by Siva's trident, 728: 
occurs in Buddhist Sutras, 747, 

784, 788: temples, 814, 869, 906 : 
grants ... ... 591 

Narayan Chond retires to Doti, his 
descendants ... ... 583 

Narayan Dyal, form of Vishnu ... 788 

Narbhupala S4h, Raja of Gorkha... 607 
Nftri-khorsum in Tibet, 362, 369, 376, 458 
N armadeswar, title of Siva# 782, 869 
Nar-Narayan, 283, 307, 332, 707,710, 
[714, 728, 776, 784 
Nar Sihi, Gorkhali Governor of 
Kumaon ... ... 613 

Nasik inscriptions ... ... 410 

Naukuchiya T«l, lake ... ... 317 

Naulakhiya Mai or Turii, 549, 501, 572 
N&ulo, a local deity ... ... 831 

Navv&da, old capital of the Dun 526, 576 
Nepal annals, 364, 373, 374, 378 : on 
Vikrama, 423 : on Sankara, 464 : 

Kirati dynasty, 510 : Tliakuri re- 
volt, 511 : tris&l of Pasupati, 514: 
on Krach&lla, 516 : history of tlie 
Gorkhali state, 607-9 : Chinese 
invasion of Nep*»l, 610: local poli- 
tics ... ... 613-614, 618, 867 

Nepal war, causes of the, 629: peace 
with Nepal, 667 : boundary ques- 
tions, 668 : treaty concluded ... 677-9 
Neuroptera order of insects 100, 180 
Nevill, on Indian mollusc* 90 

Newars of Nepal ... ... 371 

Nicolls, J., Col., takes command of 
Kumaon forces ... 659, G78 

Nicholson, on snakes ... ... 78 

Nidra-kalarupini born of Yasoda ... 794 

Night-jar ... * ... ... 53 

Nila mountain ... 289,295 

Nllagriva, title of Siva... 721, 781 

Nflakas, tribe ... ... 296 

Nileswar, temple to Siva as, ... 810 

Nflkantha, title of Siva ... 781 

Nirmochana, the Asura city ... 718 

Nirriti, goddess of evil, 790, 794, 797, 848, 

[894, 914 

Nirvfna, ... 752-3, 755 

Kirvira river ... ... 294 

Kishsdas, a race of aborigines, 282, 300, 
. ' [372 
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Nishidha mountains, 289, 294, 385 : 

a tribe, 300, 358, 861, 719 

Nitya-karro, ritual for 874 

Noakot, Rajas of, in Xepfil ... 608 

Nono, a title in Spiti ... ,,, 404 ' 

Nut-liatch, 56 : nut- cracker ...64,72 

o. 

Obi river ... ... 292 

Ochterlony, General, — operations on 
the Katlaj, 641, 670 : prepares to 
invade Nepal, 676 : peace of Mak- ' * 
wan pur concluded by him ... 678 

Odras, a tribe ... ... 282 

Ogha, the Kakshasa ... ... 718 

Oil-beetles ... Ill, 136 

Oat, mystic syllable ... 860, 894 

Onkarnath gii the Nerbudda ... 858 

Ooemo Kadn phes, ... ... 404 

Ooerki or lluvishka ... 403-4, 737 

Ordeal, trial by, in Kumaon ... 627 

Oriole ... ... ... 60 

Ornithology ... ... 48 

Ortboptera order of insects 100, 149 

■ Otter ... ... ...13,44 

j Ottorokomc, 279: see ' Uttara kurus* 
j Ou-cliang or Swat ... ...429-30 

| Oudli Naw«l> seizes Sarbna, 585: war 

with Kumaon ... ... 689 

Ounce ... ... 17 

Ousuns of Wu-sun ... ... 400 

Ouzel ... ... 68-9 

Owl, 51-2 : Owlet ... ...52,72 

Oxus river, 289, 292, 401, 428 

p. 

Pabfina or Baleswnr, 310, 313 

Pabancswar, temple to Siva, at, 810 : 

grants to ... ... 604 

Paulies war, title of Siva, 782, 810 

Pailam Singh ... ... 611 

Padma a goddess ... 884, 889 

Padman&bha, deity ... ... 906 

Pad timpani, avalokiteswara 505, 808, 890 * 
Padma-Puraua, 286, 299, 704, 726, 795, 

[798, 855 

Padyfir Rajputs of Cbaugarkha, 496, 527, 

[554 

Pahlavas,. tribe, ^ ... 280,282,423 

Paisacbaka mountains, 294, 297 

Paisa chi, a dialect spoken by Pisa- 
chas ... ... (299) 373,748 

PAkaass&ni conquers the Dasyus ... 278' 

Psla Rijaa of Bengal, 481 : in Ku- 
maon ... ... 483, 486-92 

Palibothra. 353, 378, 387, 391, 394 
Pali Knty&ri Rijas, 454, 494-6, 536j. 

capture of ... 535, 53# 

Fimir range ... 289,42# 
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Painkhanda In GsrhwAl ... 786 

PancHkfcphuli mountains, 294, 313 

Panobojana, a marine demon ... 719 

Pancka-krarna, Tantrik work ... 766 

Panchakuta mountains 291, 313 

PanehMa, the DnAb, 354, 357, 360, 394 

Pandas of Jageswnr ... 303, 7S0 


PAfadavo.s, 279, 281, 283, 355, 373, 443, 

[770, 807 

P4n do a employed by the Chanda, 
508,550: of Bairti near Dwara, 

685: of Patiya ... 598 

PAndukeswar, 2S2, 332, 357 : eojp- 
per-ptoto grants from, 471, 785, 811 
'pAndum mountain ... 295,297 

PAnduwala, mi n s near ... ... 443 

Pandvu, a prince of the Dakliin . . 719 

Pandya country . . . 302, 373 

PAnini ... 274, 394 

Pinipat, battle of, a Kumaoni con- 
tingent there ... ... 590 

Panjtar inscription ... ... 403 

Pannigas, a tribe ... ... 297 

Pannaga-ksliana, title of Garura ... 805 

Panther, variety of leopard ... 16 

Pants of Gangoli ... 540, 551, .557 

Fanwirs in Garhwal ... ... 446 

ParAchas of Kabul ... ... 434 

Parades tribe ... 280,282 

ParAkram S&h of Garhwal, 677, 603-5, 

[Ci5 

Parss&ra Rislii, temple to ... 805 

Parasikas ... ... 295, 357- 8, 361 

ParasurAma, 312, 378 : avatir, 707, 709, 
722 : contest with RAma, 724, 776, 803 
Parbntiyas, a p«?opte . . . 792 

PArijata mountain, 295 : tree, 296, 320, 

[719 

Parikshit, RAja of Hastinapufr ... 281 

Parip.'»tra mountains, 293, 357 

Farkhu Pant of Gangoli, exploit of, 651 , 554 
Paropanisadse mountains, 362, 372, 385, 
[387-8, 396 

Parroquet ... ... 54 

P&rtAb Singh, claim to Tarsi dis- 
allowed ... ... 644 

Partap Chand RAja ... ... 637 

Parthian revolt, 387 : Arsakes, 388 : 
Mithridates, 389 : coinage, colonics, 280 
392, 397, 410, 439 
Partridge, snow, chulcor, black, grey, 
kyah 9 Hodgson’s hill ...68, 73 

Parushaka country ... ... 295 

Parushni river ... #78 

Pirrati, birth of, 808-4; known also 
m XJipi, Gauri, Dnrga, KAlikA, 

Bkadr* hn worship, 718, 722,789, 
[781,785, 788, 791-2, 802, 884, 889, 891 
FigOpate* followers of Pasopati, 778, 860 

[868-9 


Page, 

Pasppateswar, title of Siva ... 770 r 
Pasupati, form of Siva, 407 : ac- 
knowledged by Buddhists, 465; 
weapon, 714, 773, 734, 738, 761. 

763: in Nepal 770-2 : in Kedar, 

773 : priests of ... 808, 927 

Potato, 303-4, 319 (note), 719, 794: 

list of ... ... 925 

rdtala-Bhubancswara, 310, 818, 782, 

[810 

Patan in NopAl ... ... 515 

Fatanjali, philosopher, 394, 742, 754 
Pa than inscription ... ... 421 

Pntiis tribe 353, 358, 362, 373 

Pathya-Svasti ... ... 273 

Ptumdrakas tribe, 282 : YfisudevA of 
the ... ... 731,770 

Pavani river ... 292 

Peacock ... ... ... 67 

Pelican ... ... 71, 72 

Peunbo in Tibet ... ... 766 

Periplus of the Erythnon sea 391-2 

Personified energy, worshrn of ... 736 

Peters, on scorpions ... 7 ... 96 

Phagun, festivals of the month ... 858 

Phaldakot held by Katki Rajputs, 

496, 527 : annexed ... ... 536 

Phalguna or Arjuna ... 315, 715. 

Phartiyal faction in Kali Kumaon, 

507-8, 519, 559, 583, 591, 693, 

Sib Boo murdered, 594, 604 : in 
Juhar, Oil : invasion aided by, 

647 : dofeat at Khilpati, attributed 
to ... 657 

Pkatepnfc Sah of Garhwal 673-5 

Phaunds, a tribe ... ... 399 

Pheasant, mondl Mr koklas, kali) 
horned 67, 72 

Plirahates of Partbia ... 397, 416 

Phruri tribe ... 353, 399 

VhiU-Sankrdnt ... 872 

Piculet ... ... ... 55 

Pig, wild ... ... ... 28 

Pigeon, green, wood, stock, rock ... 67 

Pilgrimages to Ked&r and Badari ... 704 

Pilibhit, Hearsey’s force starts from, 
for operations in the KAli valley 665 

Pill-boetlcs ... 105 

PinAkisa or PinAth, 815, 782, 848, 

[856 : grants to, 666, 569, 691 
Pindar river ... 297,313,835 

Pindas for obsequial observances, 853, 921 
Pinjara mountains ... ... 294 

Pipit ... ... ••• 0® 

Pisces ... ... 99 

PttAmaZm ... ... 715-16, 747, 771 

Pittm, the Asnrft ... ... 718 

Plaksha-dwlpa ... ... 28 8 

Planet- worship, ritual for ... 89* 

Pliny 352, 884,896 
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Plow 68: stone ... ... 60 

Pochard ... ... ... 71 

Poh-ho, kingdom of ... 429, 431, 438 

Poisoning pools for fish ... 82 

Po-he-lo or Iskardo .. 431,435 

Ponies, Tibetan and Bhfib&r ... 43 

Pon religion in Tibet : See ' Bon.* 
Porcupine ... 25, 44 

porpobe of the Ganges ... 22 

Porns an Indian king writes to 
Augustus, 392 ; or Phfir of Dohli, 450 
Potato-beetle ... ... 116 

Prabhssa (Somnath) ... ... 710 

Pradhaman Still, of Garhwal and 
Kumaon, 577, 602-5 : makes terms 
with Gorkhalis, 610-11, 615 : death 617 
Pradtpt Sfih, Raja of Garhwfcl, 574, 588, 

[592 

Piadyumna ... 716, 729, 888 

Pragjyotisha in Asflm... 718, 730 

Prahlad, the Vaishnava, 299, 729, 784, 

[786-7 

Prajfipati, 280, 320, 706-7, 726, 896, 919 
Prajna -pdramita (perfection in wis- 


dom) of Nagarjuna... 752, 755 

Prakriti or nature 735, 740, 742, 708 
Pralambha, slain by Krishna ... 718 

Prdndydm in Kumaon, . 859, 876 

Prasanga school of Tibet ... 754 

Prasthalas tribe ... ... 280 

Pratistbana on the Godavery, 411, 

449 : a name of Jhusi ... 504 

Pratyadhidevatis ... 886, 898 

Pratyeka Buddhas ... ... 752 

Pray&g, holy figtree, at 558, 560 

Prinsep, J.— tables ... ... 843 

Prishnigarbha, title of Vishnu 789 

Pritam Sah of Garhwal, 677, 615 : 

claim to the Dfin ... ... 682 

Pritchard on the Rajis ... 306 

Prithinarayan Sah of Nepfil ... 608 

Prithipat S&h, Raja of Doti, 647 : 
invades Doti and is killed ... 656-7 


PrithirA j, defeat of and capture of 
Siw&liks, * ... ... 524 

Prithwi ... ... 300 

Ptolemy, geographer, 279, 295, 352, 
365,384: king ... ... 352 

Pulindas, tribe of ... ... 795 

Pundras tribe, 357, 360, 731-2, 779 
Punyd, a goddess ... ... 891 

Punyamukha, a goddess ... 891 

Furanas, eighteen in number, of 
different dates, 286; their geo- 
graphy and ethnography, 288, 294, 297, 

[357 

Puri in Orissa, math at ... 768 

Purnimi or full moon, festivals of 

the, 848 at seq. 

Pninoda lake, ... ... 294 


Pumagiri temple in Tallades, 797, 

810, 812, 867 : grants to, 672, 6§5r691 
Purusha, supreme spirit, avatdr,708-9, 
[714, 718, 735, 740, 742 
Purushapura or Peshawar 431, 437 

Purushottama, title of Krishna, 709, ' 

716 : false, 732, 787 : meaning of, 789 
Purushottama of Gangoli, 561, 539r- 

Purva-dwtpa, eastern island ... 294 

Pus, festivals of the month ... 857 
Pfishan, dcitjr ... 299, 927 

Pushkara-dwipa, 288 : mountain ... 295 

Pushkar-Nag ... 388, 348, 860 

Pushkar peak ... ... 848 , 

Pushm or shawl-wool ... ... 41 * 

Pushparlanta, story of ... 284 

Pushpaka mountain ... 295, 297 

Pushti, a goddess ... 736, 794, 884 

Putana, the child-slayer 711, 719, 867 

Putresvari, a goddess ... 801, 812. 

Pyuthina in Nepal, house of the 
Mankotis ... 496, 609 

Python ... ... 76, 

Q. 

Quail, bush, corn, rain, button, bus- 
tard ... ... ... 68 

Quintus Curtiua ... ... 396 

R. 

Radha, the mistress of Krishna, 736, 798- 
Raghunfith, temple in Almora, 789, 

813 : grant to ... ... 604 

Raheb or Rimgangfi river ... 621 ■ 

Rahu, eclipse ... 886, 893' 

Rail ... ... ... 70’ 

Rainka Rfijas of Doti, 529, 534, 541, 544 
Rdj-Rnjai , title of Chands ’ ... 607 

Raja Sekara, writer ... ... 409 

Raja-Suya sacrifice ... ... 711 

Rajfiyali ... ... ... 411 

llajbnr, a title of Katyfiris, 620, 

536 : in Askot ... 531,563 

Raj-bunga in Champ6wat, 607, 529 

Raj-chelifi or palace slaves ... 669 

Rajis, 270 : Rajya-Kir&tas, 

Rdjpur canal in the Dfin ... 526 

Raj-Rdjcswari Dovi ... 846, 448, 815-16 

Rajya, a state ... ' 365, 368, 607 

R&jya-Kirfitas, tribe, 270: their rep- 
resentatives 359, 362: in Kumaon, 466-8 . 
Rfikhas-Tfil ... 289, 311-18 

RakshAbandan observances, 850,. 886- 
Raksha-BhdgavaH , a Buddhist work, 753 ; 
Rfikshasas, tribe, 277, 280, 290, 296*7; 

[299, 376, 606, 716, 805, 
Raktavija, the Daitya ... 795 
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Rima, avatdr as, 708: as Vislinu, 

70S, 718, 720: notices of,, in 
MahabbSrata, 732: contest with 
Parasur&ma, 724 : reconciliation 
with Siva, 733 : at Kamaleswar, 

778: at Eimeswar, 303, 782, 858: 
^emples to ... 780, 814, 869 

Rama Chandra, temple to ... 813 

R&mapadak, form of Vishnu, 789, 813, 

[848 

Rdmas, tribe 357, 361 

Rdma-sera ... ... 311 

Ramdyana, 272, 278, 707, 724-5, 802, 806 
Eimeswar tomplo in Bel, grant to, 509, 
[782, 810, 858 
Rdmganga (western), 313, 391, 521, 547, 

[559 

Rimgar, Khasiya Raja of ... 527 

Eimjani, form of Vishnu ... 789 

Rammohan Roy on the date of Sank- 
ara Acharya ... ... 4G4 

Ramnagur on the Kosi ... ... 543 

Rimnaumi festival, ... ... 818 

Rim Hii, Guru, of Dehra, 840, 848 

Ramsay in Kumaon ... ... 683 

Ramyaka country ... 289, 293 

Ran Bahadur Sdh of Nepil, 608, 

613: restored killed ... 618 

Ranchtila in Katyur, 866 : action 
near ... ... ... 580 

Rinrkhet (see Kumpur). 

Kanjor Singh Thipa in Nahan, 935, 641, 

[6C5 

Rao inscriptions, 404, 410 : titles in 


use ... ... ... 404 

Riotelas, cadets of the Cliand house, 542, 

[553, 606 

Raper on the Gorkhalis - ... 620 

Rasa river ... ... ... 273 

Risalu, deified hero ... 352,438 

Bat, mole, brown, 23 ; tree, house, 
bambu, 24,44-5: snake ... 76 

Ratancband Baja ... 529, 829 

Ratgallis officials ... 550, 560 

Rathabahini or Rimganga ... 313 

Rathors of Kananj ... ... 491 

Ratneswar, temple to Siva, as ... 809 

Ratu, story of , head man of Kat- 
yfir ... ... 554 

Rivana, the Rikshasa, 284, 299, 708 r 763 
Raven ... 64 

Ravi river ... 273, 294 

Rawdin in Tihri ... ...680-1 

Rawal, chief priest of Kedfir and 

Badrinith ... 472, 775, 787 

Rlwan-hrad ... 289, 812 

Riwats of Knmaon, 494, 60S, 507, 

510, 516, 553 : see also 4 Eajya- 
kiritas t of Milam ... ... 457 

Redbreast ... 58 
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Redshanks ... ... 70 

Redstart . ... ... 60 

Regions of distribution of local fauna, 2 
Religion in the Himalaya ... 699 

Reptiles ... 73, 78 

Rig- Veda ... 272, 274, 270 

Rikheswar, temple to Siva, as 810, 851 
Rikhikes, in the Dun ... 284, 338, 872 

Rikh-tarpan, worship of the Rishis... 850 
Riksha mountains ... ... 2.13 

Rinmochana ... ... 311 

Rishabha mountain ... ... 294 

Rishikas, tribe ... ... 279 

Risln's, constellation of the, 299, 302, 320 
Ritter ou the Rajia ... ... 3G0 

River-hymn in the Vedas, 272 : 
rivers of Meru, 292, 878 : of the 
Himavat ... 294, 312 

Robin, 60 : water ... ... 61 

Rock temples, forms of Siva, in, 737, 7G2 
Rohillas employed by Debi Chand, 

681 : invasion of Knmaon, 686-7 : 
disturbances, 611 i aid in invasion 
of Kfimaon, 645, 652 : retires to 


Bciraros ... 614 

Roller ... ... 63 

Romukas, tribe ... 296, 437 

Romanas, trilns ... ... 358 

Rouos of the Hindu- Kush 404, 435-37 

I Rose- beetles ... 109, 13(1 

I Rose -finch ... ... 60 

ifo/, a species of tenure 522, 529 

Ruby-throat ... ... 61 

Rue, eggs of the, 402 (?) legend ... 804 

Ruchaka, country ... ... 294 


Rudra, 299, 322 : in the Vedas, 705, 

734 : title of Krishna, 716 : 
inferior to Krishna, 717 : the 
older and the later, 720 : Siva as, 

721, 781 : bow of, 725 : at Dak- 
sWs sacrifice, 725, 734 : contest 
with Krishna, 728 : considered 
one with Siva, who is reconciled 
with Vishnu, 733 : Pasupati form 
of, 773 : Himalaya, 776 : consort 
of, 790 : his sister, Ambika, 793 : 
festival, 854-5 : in ritual, 899 
et seq. 

Rudra Chand Rfija, 542, ordeal of 
battle, obtains Tardi, 646, 648 

Rudradatta Pant, Brahman ...* 499, 531 
Rudrunath 330, 770, 776-6, 811, 869 
Rudras, Genii ... ... 207, 322 

Rudrbir Sah, GorkhdE Governor of 
Knmaon ... 614, 619, 674 

Rudrpryig ... 334, 347 

Rudrpur in the Tardi, 549, 581, 

586, 589, 596 : falls to Ondh, 599 : 
occupied by Kumaonis, 609: Shah* 

Wali, farmer ... ... 645 
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Ruff 

... 69 

Rukmini and Krishna ... 

712, 719 

Rum-gallis of K&firstan 

... 437 

RAniya, a local deity ... 

... 831 

Rupeswar, temple to Siva, as, 

810, 851 

Russell, on Bnakes 

... 78 

Russell’s viper 

... 77 

Russia, Tibetan name of 

... 288 

Rutherford, Dr., attached to Kumaon 

force 

642, 645 

Kyfini, occupied by British, 653 ; 

temple 

... 828 

s. 


SAbari dialect 

360, 373 

BAbir ShAh, the pseudo prince 

in 

Kumaon 

... 581 

Sachipati, a title of Indra 

748, 884 

Sacrifices and oblations 

... 866 

Sudani ra river 

... 281 

SodAaiu form of Siva ... 770, 

773, 864 

SAdhyas, sprung from Krishna 

... 716 

Sagara, sage 

280, 309 

Sagaraukm of Ptolemy 

397, 399 

Bah or Shah, title of V isudeva 405, 


426 : in Kalaka legend, 4 06, 419, 

426, 738 : on Allahabad pillar, 406, -126 
Sahadeva, the PAndava ... 281 

S41i Rajas of Loharu, 378, 438 : of 
Ujain ... ... 384, 419 

Sdhasr&ksha, the thousand- eyed ... 778 

Sahaaranika of Kausambhi ... 284 

Sahus of Dwara Hat . . . 550, 560, 570 

Sahya mountains ... ... 293 

Saim, a local defty ... 825, 830 

Saindhavas tribo ... 357,358,360 

Saineya, charioteer of Krishna . . . 279 

Saira, Pur Ana, 286: worship in the 
Himalaya, 701, 704 : absorbed 
Buddhism, 723 : contest with 
Yaishnavas, 724 : opposed to sac- 
erdotalism, 727 1 contest at Bena- 
res, 731 : reconciliation with 
Yaishnavas, 733 : union with 
Buddhism, 738, 759, 772: shrines 
in Kumaon, 770, 781 : list ... 809 

Sakadatta ... ... 411, 449 

SakAditya of Kumaon ... ... 411 

Sika-dwip* 288, 297, 354, 383 

Saka era ... 406, 410-25 

Stkala or Sangala 361, 394, 409, 4 8 
Bakarauli tribes ... 396-7, 399 

BAkAri dialect, 860, 379 : title ... 412 
Sakas, tribe of, 270, 279-80, 282, 

297, ‘852, 858, 364 : summary, 

372, 878, 882-403: era, 410-26, 846 
Bikasena at Kanheri ... ... 410 

BakaBene in Armenia ... ... • 426 

‘Bakastene ... 397,448 


SAketa or Oudh, ... Mi 394 

Sakroa, festival of ... ... '426 

Sakra or V asava occurs in Buddhist 
Sutras ... ... ...747-8 

Sakti, worship in the Himalaya, 

701-2 : popular, 723-4 : origin of,, 

735-8, 7o8-60 : idea borrowed by 
Buddhists, 761-2 : allied to the * 
Bonpo deities, 704: sanctioned by 
Sankara, 770 : forms commonly 
worshipped, 790-802, 884: teaching 
of priests, 865 : son of Vasishtha, 805 
Sakuni, slain ... 7 ll s 719 

Sakya Muni : See ‘BuddLa* 

Salivahana, 352, 378, 410- 1, 421, 438, 
[4*8-9, 530-1, 779 
Salmali-dwipa ... 288, 296 

Sal was of Sakala, tribe... 357, 359-60*, 372 
Salya, king of the Madras, 713, 719 

Sunuulhi or trance ... ... 755 

Sama-Vcda, quoted ... ... 736 

Sambhar doer ... <## 29 

Sarnbhu progenitor’) title of Siva, 299, 
[716-7, 808 

Sampaha ... ... 452,457 

Samvaradya Tantra, Buddhist work, 759 
tiandhya or office for domestic wor- 

_ Bh jP. - ••• ... 874 

Sandpiper .. ... ^ gg 

Sangal Nag, temple to ... 335 

Sangha or Buddhist assembly ... 744 

Sanhitas or collections... 271 287 

Sani, the god Saturn ... 803, 886* 893 

Sanjaya, the charioteer... 732, 789, 815 
Sankara, a synonym of Siva, 296, *299, 

. A , . , [706, 747 

Sankara Acharya, apostle of the hills, 
his age, 463 : in NepAl. 465, 735 : 
in Kumaon, 466, 735 : appears to 
Katyuri Raja, 468 : his writings, 

767 : life and work. 768-70, 779-80 

« , c [782-3,790 

Sanke Soratou of D’Anville, 382, 458 

Sankha-Kuta, mountain ... 295 

Sankhya system of philosophy, 740-1, 754 
Sankrant. passage of snn from one 
constellation to another 939 

SanyAsini, a goddess ... ggl 

Saneara or suffering, ... ^ 755 

Santaura, local deity ... ... gQj 

SannyAsis in BAleswar... ... 543 

Saptrikhi, constellation of the ... 802 

Saran, encroachments of the NepAlese 

-u ... ...631.4 

Saranc® tribe ... 396-7. 399 

Baraga, title of Krishna ... 7CQ a 

SArasvati river, 272-3, 278, 294 : 

goddess, 274, 736, 759, 768, 857, 901, 950 
Sar&yu or Sarju river ... 294, 308, 3! Or 

[355 
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B&rbeswar, title of Siva, 781, 811, 987 
Sarbna in the Tarfci, 549; seized, 

585, 587, 5S9 : with Oudh ... 590 

Sariri or relics of Buddha . . . 749 

Sir Nith, P&la inscription ... 489 

Satadru river, 873, 203-4, 308, 312, 359 
Sgtapatta Brihmana, 707, 771, 773, 781 
Satdrudriya hymn ... 720, 773 

8atasringa, mountain ... ... 297 

Sitivahana ... 409,421 

Sati, the wife of Siva ... 302-4, 726 

Satlaj river ... 873-3, 293, 359 

Satrapies of Baktria ... .... 386 

Satrughna, 298 : birth of ... 708 

STtTal lakes ... ... 817 

Sattvata. form of Krishna ... 789 

Satya Narayan, form of Vishnu, 788, 815 
Satyanith, a sage ... 534, 537, 815 

Satyavrata, sage ... ... 279 

Saumya, portion of Bharata ... 293 

Saun, festivals during ... ... 849 

Saundikas, tribe ... ... 279 

Bauviras, tribe ... 357-60 

Savaras, tribe 279, 364, 795, 800, 867 
Sivitri, the personified gdyatri 299, 736, 
[849, 875, 901 

Siwan or Sann, festivals during . . . 849 

Saw flies ... ... 245 

Sayanas or elders appointed, 508, 537, 668 
Sayyid Ali Murtaza date of ... 505 

Scaraboous beetle ... ... 106 

Scavenger beetles ... ... 105 

Schlegel on the Mahibharata ... 722 

Scorpion-flies ... ... 180 

Scorpions ... 90, 92, 96 

Belenkos Nikator ... ... 387 

Benas of Bengal ... 491-2,511 

Sericulture, 200 : introduced from 

China through Tibet . ... 609 

Berika or China ... ... 279 

Beshnag, the Niga, 298-9, 315, 319, 

375 : temple to ... ... 835 

Bette of the Silver country 354-5, 358 
Settlement of Sikti Gos un ... 555 

Severtzoff, mammals of Turkistan ... 47 

Sexton-beetles, ... ... 106 

Bhihjahin-namah in Kumaon ... 563 

Shah Wali, farmer of Rndrpur ... 645 

ShiK or Snwil river ... ... 315 

Sharna ... ... 60 

Sbashthi Mahotsava, ritual for ... 888 

Shawl-wool ... ... 41 

Sheep, blue, 17, 34, 45, 46, 47 : do- 
mestic, 38 : Tibetan... ... 89 

Sheldrake ... ... 71 

Shells, terrestrial and flnviatile ... 87 

Sheshichal or Abu mountain ... 306 

Shield-beetles ... 106, 122 

SBjkit ... ... 50' 

Shlndvh, India of the Chinese 493, 409 


Page, 

Shins of the Upper Indus ...485.6 

Shiuraj Singh, Raja of KiiBhipur ... 606 

Sliiuratri festival ... ... 353 

Shor or Sor : See 1 Sor.* 

Shoveller ... ... 1 

Shrike, 56 : tit ... ... 63 

Shrews ... 8,44,47 

Siam, era in ... ... 4x3 

Sib Deo J oshi in the Torii, 585-6 : 
as principal minister, 587-93 : 
death ... ... 594 

Sibia ... ... 59 

Sib La], Governor of the-Tarii 699,600 
Sib Singh Kootela, set up as Raja of 
Kumaon ... ... 605 

Siddhas, genii, 290, 296-7, 300, 319, 358, 

[813, 815 

Siddhnsrama or Bad&ri ... 284 

Siddha Senani, epithet of Durga ... 794 

Sid d hi or Btate of perfection 755, 759 
Sigal, city of the Sakas 397, 448 

Sikhi mountains. ... 294-5 

^i-Khiang, people of Tibet, 430, 459, 486 
Sikhs, some amongst Bhuksas, 372 : 

Gurus of Dehra shrine, 673 ; in 
the Dun, 574, 578-80: Mahants, 

619: raids, 620 : temples of ... 840 
Sihklityaof Kanauj ... ... 424 

Sifcswar, a title of Siva, 776,811 

Silk moths ... 188 

Silk worms ... ... 200 

Sindhu river, 272, 292, 294, 859, 429 
Sindhu Sauviras, a tribe ... 280 

Sinha, title of GarhwaB K&jas 507 
(note) 

Sintu river ... ... 429 

Sira belonged to Doti, 496, 627, 629, 

537, 541 : capture of, 550-2, Rajas 
of, 553 : prison in ... ... 697 

Sirikol ... ... ... 489 

Sirkur ... ... ... 55 

Sirrnor Rfija intervenes in Debra D6n, 578 
Siromani Das, governor of K&shipur, 590, 

[596 

Siskin ... ... ... 66 

Sisupalit, lord of Chhedi, 711-12, 719, 

[782 

Site, ordeal of, 708, 761 : temple of, 802, 

[818-4 

SHa river, 292, 429 : in Kumaon ... 815 
Sttaban, in Kota Dfin ... ... 816 

Si tala, a goddess .. 763, 868 

Si tala Deri, temple, 800: grants, 585,598 
Sit&nta mountain ... 294 296 

Siteswar, title of Siva ... 782, 849, 850, 

[869 

Sitoda lake ... ...294*5 

Sitoli ridge near Hiwalhlgh, 604 : 
occupied by British, 658 : base 
against Almora ... ... 
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Siva (the f auspicious*) unknown in 
the Vedas, 706 : first occurs in 
the Brahmanos, 706, 747 : as 
MahAdeva is superior to Krishna, 
710 : inferior to Krishna, 717 : 

Somwati amdtvas ... 

Sona river 

Sonitpura, city of BAnas 
Sor belonged to Doti, 
529 : attacked, 530, 

... 850 
... 874 
... 780 
486, 627, 

637 : an. 


fclio groat god, 721 : bow of, 724 : 
at Daksha’s sacrifice, 725*8 : aids 
13 Ana, 719 : contest in KAshi, 

731 : reconciliation with Vishnu, 

738 : the modern is. a pre-BrAh- 
manical deity, 733-5 : Androgynous, 
flo.tn of, 736*8 : linga emblem : 
see ‘ Linga sanctioned by San- 
kara,. 770 : see 1 Pasupati,* ‘ Ku- 
dra :* names of, 780, 861 : tem- 
ples to, 781-3 : father of Kartti- 
keya, 802 : of Ganesha, 803 : 
great festivals, 846, 860 : great 
temples in India ... ... 858 

Siva-trimukhi in coins, 737*8 : tem- 
ples ... ... ... 781 

Siwalik hills, 450 : use of the term 
by Musalman historians ... 524-6, 544 
Siyahi Devi, mountain, 315 : occu- 
pied by British ... 662, 665 

Siyah-Foshes of Kabul... 434-5,437 
SiyAlas tribe ... ... 295 

Bkambha, the supporter ... 707 

Skauda, or Karttikeya, 302, 469, 

729, 738 : temples of ... 802, 888 
Skanda-Purana, 286-7, 297 : con- 
tains nine Khandas ... 304, 726. 
Bky lark ... ... 66 

Bkythions, 396,. et seq. t 399, 406, 

426 : GujrAt, 410 : of Chitril, 

435 : of Garhwal, 445, 507 (note) ; 
of Sor, 629: of Doti ; list of ... 530-1 
(Slavery in Garhwal ... 615, 618, 620 

Slesh-mAntak foreBt in NepAh . . 772, 870 

Bmriti period ... ... 272 

Bnails ... ... 88 

Snakes, harmless and venomous ...75, 78 
Snake-bird , ... ... 72 

Snipe, jack, solitary, painted, com- 
mon ... ...69, 72- 

Snow-leopard, 17 : oook, 6/ : par- 
tridge ... ... 67 

Sogdiana ... 386, 396*7, 400, 436 
Sokpas of Milam... . ... 369, 457 

Solar year ... ... 843,869 

Soma, 297* 800, : title of Krishna, 716: : 

[791, 805, 886, 019 
Sombonsis of Kumaon, 497, 503 : 
of Oudh, 604 : of Jhfisi, 505 : 

NepAl ... ... 772 

Bom 0h*nd RAja ... 498,500, 504 

Bomeswar temple, 816, 388, 810 : 

grants to ... ... 566 

Somn&th, (Pr&bhisa), 719 : school 
of magio 764, 858 


nexed, 541 : RAjasof ... 553, 568, 670 
Spanish* fly ... ... Ill 

Sparrow ... ... 6& 

Sparrow-hawk ... ... 60- 

Sphinx-moths ... ...188,214* 

Spiders ... ... 90 

Spiti ... .863, 404 

Spotted deer ... ... 29. 

Springing-beetles ... ...110, 133* 

Squirrel, striped, flying ... 22, 44 

Sraddjm observances, 850, 853 ; see 
further * funeral ceremonies.* 

Sramanas, Buddhist ascetics ... 740 

Sri produced from the ocean, 320, 717, 857 
Sri Chand, GujrAthi, story of ...534, 539* 


Sridhara, title of Vishnu 
Sri Harsha, his era, 414, 
king 

SruJantra, an amulet altar 
Srlkantha seetarial mark ... 

Sri-Kshetra 

Srinagar, Garhwal, founded, 446, 
526 : temples near, 346, 453 : 
Raja of, 549, 562, 564 : peace 
of, 568, 572 : captured 577, 580, 
603 : threatened by Rohillas, 
587 : occupied by British^ 
SrmAtheswar temple in GiwAr 
Sringeri math, in Madras, 463 : in 

,, tone 

Mysore 
Sringin range 
ttrivataa sect aria! mark 
Srughna 
Stag-beetles 
Stare 
Starling 

Stevenson on Sivaism ... — 

Stewart on the Bhuksas, 371 (note) 
Sthaviras, Buddhist clergy, 749, 751 


[567 
...887, 906. 
424: 


488. 

756 

728 ; 

344 


667 

583 


...768, 862 
...289, 295* 
728 

352,, 369, 451 
...107, 124 
... 65 

... 64 

734 


86ft 

149 

70 

69 

lft 


as opposed to Jangamaa 
Stick-insects 
Stilt 
Stint 

Stoajb* ••• 

Stoliczka, on birds,. ‘73 on- snakes, 

78: on spider® 

Strabo, the- geographer, 391, 396, 426 
Strachey, H., Lieutenant, on the 
lUjfs ••• , , - 868 

Strachey, Sir J., Skanda Farina, 

271 i Rijis, 867 i history ... 

Strepsiptera ... *•• 

Stri-rijya ot Amazonian kingdom .. 


96 

70 


.468 
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Subakeha mountain ... ... 294-7 

Subh&vati, title of Varuna . . . 292 

Buchisravas, title of Vishnu .... 789 

Budarahana or discus, weapon of 
Vishnu ... 299, 729 

Budarshan Sab of Garhwal, 616, 680, 

[823, 833 

Bugriva, form of Garura ... 296 

Bui, dynasty in Kfili Kumaon, 494, 

507, 508, 510 : town ... 730 

Sukeswar, temple to Siva, as ... 810 

Sukra's curse, 707, 797 : Venus, 886, 898 
Buktimat mountain ... ... 293 

Sukuta, mountain ... ... 297 

Sulaiman Shikoh, extradition and 
murder of ... ... 563-4 

Sumanjasa mountain ... ... 293 

Sumanta mountain ... ... 294 

Sumegha mountain ... ... 297 

Sumitra, wife of Dasaratba ... 708 

Sunftbha, sou of Garuda ... 297 

Snnaga mountain ... ... 295 

Sun&inun, brother of K&usa, 718-19 

Hundar Prayag ... 338, 350 

Sung-yun, Chinese traveller, 429-30 

Sunwars, i rib j of ... ... 764 

Suparswa mountain 289, 295 

Surabhi, mother of kino ... 299 

Suradevi, goddess of wine 304, 795 

Surajbansis in Nepal ... ... 514 

Suras, tribe ...304, 320, 357, 360 

Surasa, mother of the serpents ... 299 

Burasenas, tribe, 354, 358, 361, 394, 719 
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Svasti Vachana , ritual of, 873, 877 
Svetambara Jainas ... ... 420 

Sveti river ... ... 273 

Swadha, a goddoss, ... 798, 884 

Swallow ... 62, 72 

Swamp deer ... ... 28 

Swarga or paradise ... ... 290 

Swat or Ouchang, 296-7, 429-31 : 

river ^ ... 273, 385 

Swayaxnbhun&th of Nepal, 773 : 

ling ... 775, 825 

Sweta mountains ... 289, 294, 297 

Swetodara mountains ... 294, 297 

Swift ... ... 53 

Swinboe, on birds ... ... 73 

Syamfi, a name of Kali 798, 812 

Sydmakas, tribe ... 295, 359 

Sykes, fishes of the Deccan ... 76 

Sytinara, Katyuris of, 527, 535, 539 
Szema-tsien, Chinese historian 398, 401 

' T. 

Tadasur, title of Siva ... ... 782 

Ta-hia (Baktria) in Chinese authors, 397, 

[399, 400 

Tahora or Attak ... ... 358 

Tailor-bird ... ... 61. 

Taittiriya Brahmana ... 793-4 

Takbt-Bahi inscription ... 406 

Takla Khar, fort of, capture . . . 567 

Takman deity ... ... 274 

Takoraioi of Ptolemy, 356-7, 511 


Sur&shtra or Gujrit 357, 360 

Sdrya, or sun-worship in the 
Himalaya, 722, 704, 724 : title 
of Kishna, 716 : one with Siva, 

726 : sanctioned by Sankara, 7 70 : 
in Kumaon, 804 ; see * Aditya,* 

[850, 858, 886, 894 
Surya deva dynasty in Khie-pan- 
to # ... 429, 439 

Sfirya-Nar&yan, the sun-god ... 804 

Burya Siddhanta in use ... 845 

86s tribe of, 360, 397, 399, 403 

Su-Sanydma, title of Y&zna ... 292 

Bushoma river ... ... 273 

Suswa river ... ... 838 

Sftta relates the Pur&na# ... 297 

66tra period ... ... 271 

Butna-pitaka of the Buddhists ... 747 
Butudri river, 273, 359 : see 1 Satadru. 1 
Buvarna-bhumi, 285, 290, 359, 362, 376, 

[458 

Buvarna-gotra in Tibet, 452, 455 

Su varna-prabhdsa, Buddhist work ... 759 

Buvarna river of Wilford ... 813 

Bviha, deity ... 802,884 

Bvastika, emblem of the Lichchhavis 
and used by Bons ... ... 765 


Ta-koue name of Yueb-ti kingdom, 428 
Takshak, the Ntiga, 281, 297, 299, 315, 373 
Talajbanga tribe ... ... 280 

Tallades Bhabar annexed ... 522 

Timidhaun in Kumaon, inscription at, 636 
Tamasas, a tribe ... 358,364 

Tamravarna, part of Bhdrata ... 293 

Tanba-Dhond, action with Gor- 

khtlis at ... ... 392 


Tandi, the Bishi, . . . 721, 780 

Tanganapura of the grants ... 472 

Tanganoi of Ptolemy, 354-7, 359, 

362, 378 (note). 

Tangura Gbit, occupied by the British, 649 
Tankara mar J ages war, 801-2, 810, 315, 

[317, 825 

Tantras, 723, 740: Buddhist, 465 
618, 760, 768: Saiva, 768, 761, 

797 : teaching, 860, 865 : a fifth 
veda to Saktas, 736 : objects of, 

759 : translated into Tibetan by 
Indian teachers, 761: certain ad- 
mixture with the Bon religion, 764, 

Taotse, sect in China ... 2? 

Tapkeswar, a title of Siva 

Tapuban in the .Dhauli valley, 284, 471, 7 
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Tara, a goddess ... ... 761 

Toragis of K&li Kumaon, 508 : aid 
in invasion, ... ... 647 

Tarsi, ancient ruins in the, 443 : rulers 
of the, 496 : annexed by Gyan 
Chand, 522, 542, 545-50, 565-6, 

590-4 : usurped by Nand Khin, 

696-7 : falls to Oudh, 598 : Batten 
on the Tarii, 599, 600 : Nepil. 

Timka, an Asura, 299, 304, 310, 713 
Tirana tli on A sole a, 351, 377 : on 
the Turushkas, 392 (note) : Yava- 
nas, 395 : on Vasubandliu, 423-4 : 
on the Palos ... ... 488 

Tdrikh -i-Da&da on Kumaon ... 537 

Tirini, titlo of Durga . . . ... 794 

Tarkshya, (garura), ... ’ 790, 805 

Taxila inscription ... * ... 406 

Taylor^ on the date of Sankara 
Acharya ... ... 464 

Teal ... ... ... 71 

Tehr or wild goat ... ... 33 

Temple statistics of Kumaon, 701, 
809-12: Garhwil, 701, 811 : Debra 
Diin ... ... 701,812 

Toru ... ... ... 72 

Thakurdwfira in Kishipur 582, 588 

Thikuri Kijas of Nepal 496, 611, 515 
Thai Baleswar in Sira ... 310, 313 

Tha-li-lo or Darel ... 429, 431 

Thai kedir, temple of 810, 851 , 

Thapa party in Nepil 613, 641, 668-70 
Th4r or forest goat ... 33, 45 

Thirus of the Tarii, 270, 371, 591, 600 
Theobald on snakes, 78 : on shells... 90 
Tholiar Chand, Raja ... ... 503 

Thomas on the Katyfiris, 381 : Bak- 
trian coins, 389, 738: inscriptions, 406 
Thorell on scorpions ... ... 96 

Thrush, 58, 72 : tit ... ... 03 j 

Thysanura ... ... 100 | 

Tiaou-chi or Sarangia ... ... 402 

Tibet, 267 ; local names of rivers in, 

292 : little Yueh-ti take refuge in, 

402: history of, 459: silkwork 
introduced, 609 : invasion, 673 : 
gold mines in, 377 : Chinese occu- 
pation, 610 : trade with, an object 
of interest to the British, 643, 

668 : Buddhism in, ** see Bud- 
dhism: pre-Buddhistic religion of, 764 
Tibetan fauna ... 35,47 

Tiele Prof. on animism, ... 702 

Tiger, 13, 45, 540 : deaths from the 
attacks of, and other wild animals, 14 
Tiger-beetles ... 104-5, 117 

Tiger-cat, 17 1 Tiger-spotted oivet 
cat ... (#i itt 19 

Tftri, places in, 889-41,* *627 1 formed) 680 
Tunla forts oocupied by the British, 665 
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Timfir in Kabul, 434 : in Siwiliks, 524 
Tifthakas, sect of ... 765, 767 

Tit, 63 : lark ... ... 63 

Tithi or lunar day ... ... 846 

Titles of the Pandukeswar grants ... 479 

Tochari, tribe, 353, 396-7, 401, 405 

Tolas or sprites ... ... 833 

To-li or Darel ... ... 429 

Tons river ... 337, 362 

Toramina a Baja ... ... 417 

Tortoise-beetles, ... 116, 146 

Trade in shawl- wool ... ... 41 

Tiaill, G. W. — Assistant to tlio Com- 
missioner of Kumaon, 667 : in 
Garhwil, 681 : Commissioner, 678,683-6, 

Traill, on the TUjis, ... ... 365 

Trec-cat, 19 : tree-rat, tree mouso .. 24 

Tree-creeper, 5b : warbler ... 62 

Trees in the sacred Badari ... 295 

Trident of iron at Gopeswar, 330 : 

Barahat, 453 : in local worship ... 326, 

[868 

T rigartta or Kangra, ... ... 358-9 

Trikanda-senha ... ... 754 

Trimnl Chand, Baja ... ... 560 

Trinetra, three- eyed, title of Siva, 303, 

[781 

Trinity, notion of a, unknown to the 
Vedas ... ... 706 

Tripura- Sundari, epithet of Durga, 796 

Trisanku, epithet ol‘ Satyavrata ... 279 

Trishi- sarovara, name of Nairn Til, 317 
Trisul, mountain, 294, 792 : of the 
M alias at B rahat, 453, 512 : at 
Gopeswar, 330, 513, 770 : at Katli- 
mindu, 514, 825, 868: Tarsi, 673-4 

[676-9 

Triviknima, deity ... ... 906 

Triyugi-N srayan, 305, 327-8, 788, 813-14 
Trogus Pompeius, epitome of, 391, 396 
Tryambaka, titlo of Siva ... 793 

Tunganath in Garhwil, 229, 770, 774, 811, 

[869 

Turks of the early middle ago, 427, 432 
Turnip-fly ... ... 119 

Turushkas, tribe, 358, 403, 407, 410, 416 
[427, 483, 467, 738 
Turvasn, descendants of ... 279 

Tusharas or Tukharas of the Pur&nas, 384, 
[393, 397, 426, 431, 438 
Tnshti, 299: a goddess ... 884 

Tytler on Paradoxurus, 47 : on snakes, 78 

u. 

Uda title amongst Kators ... 434 

Udiyona Achirya, reformer ■ ... 466 

Udeswar temple in Silam, 811 : 
grant to 
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ViMtt or Smt • -ii. " ••• 

UMa Chand, R6ja- 627, 684, 648 

Ud^tOimad.K*/* ... 667,669, 606 

Udyot Chandeewar, temple of — J 1 ® 

Ugrfteena, father of Kmua — 

Ugratlra, title of Siva — 8a * 

Uiresa, title of Siva, 326, 721: on 
Sofas, 737. hie Sakti, 798: V«n 
Budra ... •••. ' 8Ul !?T 

TJgydra Mahirndta, festival of ... 861 

SBSSfiirta-iv:. »o, ttmiS 

Ukkaa, tribe ... - 

Ulka, * title of Ktti ... •• 

Ulkagarh, action near, in Garhwtl... ©uo 
Uluni, tbe NAgini ... _ ••• 281 

tJma, wife of Siva, 804, 322, V25, 761, 
[771, 786, 790, 793-4, 813, 819, 869 
Upagupt*, Buddhirt teacher ... 761 

* Unamanyu, the sage 283, 710, 7^1 

Upaiiayana, ritual fox... ••• 

* Upanishads • •• 271, 768-9, 790 

Uparde, local deity, ... 8Ul > 

tJpisakas or Buddhist laity ... 74& 

. Upendra, the younger Indra, 709, 748, 887 
XTphami, a name of Nanda, 793, old 

TJphriyini, a goddess ... - 

TJpretis of Gangoli ... 540. 557 

Uragas, a Naga trihe, 396 : m Ur-^ ^ 

tCinNepH 

Urundhati, wife of Vasialitlia ... ®0- 

UeS^the wife of Aniruddha, 729-30, 813 
. Ushavaua, city of B4na . . . 730 

, Usinara, country ••• 813 > 

Ut hala kbanda of Skanda purana ... 28/ 

* !&=££»* 278.9, 285, 2&. 292 

* [3o«J 

Uttara-madras ... ••• 278 

Utterayim festival ... ••• ®*“ 

y. 

Tlch, a goddess ... 273, 299 

Vaibhojas, a tribe ... — «» 

Vaibhrtja, forests of ... 294 

‘ Tf 8ildh? th >rBaii l t0mP ’ 832, 859 

Vaikanka, country ... 294, 296 

Vaikuntha, title of Vishnu — 

VairAtqagflfe 443 

Vairochana, the Buddhist deity ... 768 

Vaishnava temples in the Himalaya, 

701 : tenets, 723 : contest with 
r Baivas •* 724, 731 

VaUhnavi, Sakti of Vishnu, 801, 819, • 
gffl't Purina ... **• 

Tats Thtkura of Nepil, 406, 611, 616,600 


Vaivaswate, 299: Yim a, 292, 297 

Yajraki mountain ... ... 296 

Vajra-p4ni, Buddhist deity, 763, 759, 890 
YdUtaka, a Greek state, 384, 893, 491 
V4kes war or Bsgeswar in fCumooiv. . . 469 
Valla bhis of QujHt, 41 0: see BalJa- 
bba. 

Valerian's capture by Shihpur ... 426 
V&m£ohAris, the Sikta ... 865 

Yimana, avatir of Vishnu, 708, 906 

Varika. avatir of Yishnu, 288, 708, 784, 
[866-6, 887, 920 
Variha-miliira, astronomer, 894, 413, 419 
Variha Purina, 286: country ... 295 

Varihi deyi, goddess, 760, 801, 812, 819, 

[860 

Varartebi, writer ... — 283 

Varavarnini, epithet of Durga 794 

Varshneya, title of Krishna ... 716 

Vanina, portion of Bhhrata, 293 : 
deity, 292, 299, 800, 747, 773 886 

?? ] Loy4-5 

Vfiruni, goddess of trine, 3o4, 319, 320 

Varvaras, tribe •••' 279,795 

Vastti near the Indus, 858, 376 : peo- 
ple ... .«• 280 

Vwiishtha, sage, 277, 279-80, 298, 302, 

Va8isnt.ua, ■»« [ 2 17, 320, 805 

Vassiliof on Buddhism, translated 
byLaComme 

VasubandUu, the Buddhist sage, 408, 423» 

VAsndeva of the coins, 405-7 : tho 

deity, 706, 711, 714-16, 718 :W 

and false. 731-2: in Garhwfcl, 732, 786, 
and raise, [gu> 887> 90 6, 919 

Vasudhira, mountains 284 >® 9 ® 

Visuki, the Naga, 281, *^. y *Vis, S6« 

L 296 

Vasmnati, country w 

Vasus, 296 : sprung from Knahna^ m 
Vatodbanas, a tribe ... 358, ^ 

Veddnta-84ra, syatemof pbijoscpby, 768 

Vedarambha, cermnorual <* "• 

Vedas, Himalaya in the, 271 . geo* 
graphy of the, 272 : not a ]*}*• 
the masses in lndfe.280,700 : ro- 
viled by the Bwm. WJ* ‘ ’S* 761, 

gideredinanfficient by Buddha, 74*. 

L /yn « 

Vedavyksa aratAr of Vishun *•* &00 

Vena or Ben £96 

Venumat, country 



Videha ot Tiibflfct — 

VidbyMnaatrtittqri* ffMan ••• JJO 

tr:j(.a & itfttd ‘ ... ... WO 

Vidyidharas gesfi, 296-7, 300, 320^0, 764 
Viiaya* epithet of Durga 794, 801 

Vijaya-rdjya, of the gnats, 472, 401, 516 
Vikhpaii^ festival ... ... 869 

Vibrant* Chand, Bftja...- ... 628 

Yinata, mother of Garuta ... 804 

Vinaya-pitaka of the Budhhists On 
discipline •... 747*50 

Vindhyas, hills, ... 298, 305, 806 

Vip6*a river ... ... 294 

Viperine snakes ... ... 77-8 

\ ipula, a goddess ... ... 889 

Vipula mountain ... ... 289 

Virabhadra at Doksha’s sacrifioe ... 725 

Virochana, the Deity ... 299, 729 

Virup&ksha ... ... 292 

Visakacha mountain ... ... 297 

Vishnu, an Adilya, 299: worship of, 

, in the Himalaya, TOii in the Ve- 
das, 704 : in ties Itihisa and epio 
periods, 707 : avatars of, 298, 332, 

707 : as Rtma, 708 : as Krishna, 
709-20 : interpolation in epic poems 
regarding, 722 : how of, 724 : at 
Daksha's sacrifice, 725-8 : the con- 
test with B4na, 729-30 : with Sai- 
vas at Benares and the false Vasu- 


deva, 731 : reconciliation with Si- 
va, 733 : must have been less po- 
pular with the masses, 738, 758 : 
sanctioned by Sankara,. 770 : curses 
Brahma, 771 : temples to, 783-8: 
names of, 789-90 : birth of Gane- 
sha. 803 : list of temples, 813-14 : 
festivals ... 851, 886 

Vishnu praydg ... 832,860 

Vishnu puritna, 286, 288, 292, 819, 357, 
884, 893, 458, 707, 713, 731, 786, 806, 
[806-6, 836 

Vishuddha, mountain ... 295 

Visvakarma 706, 718, 747, 779 

Visv&mitra, sage, 274, 277, 279, 894 

Visvandth, title of Siva, 776, 811, 858 
Vitaeta river, ... 273, 294 

Vithoba affiliated to Siva ... 738 

Vole, Himalayan, ... ...24,47 

Viitylc outeastes, ... ... 280 

Vrihaspati, sage 295, 320, 487, 797 : 

Jupiter ... 898, 919 

Vrin&a name of KfiU... 797, 812 

Vrishalas, outcast! r ... 279, 282, 381 

Vrisha bhinka Sankara, title of Siva, 296 
Vrishbhekshana, title of Vishnu ... 789 

Vririia vafcsa, country ... - ... 295 

Vrishnii ... ... 716 

Vritiya river - ... - ... 294 

Yultum ...49,72 


VywhrefwarorBigeefmr id Komium, 489 
Vytbriti nantr* .a ... gf6 

Vyiw, nge, $81, 297, S10, 848, 762 


W. 


Vagtail ... ... 6S.3 

Waigalis of Kdfiristan, ... -487 

Walckenaar, on spiders, ... 96 

Walden, on birds ... 73 

Wallace, on geographical distribu- 
tion of animals ... .... 2 

Warbler ... ... ex 

Wardak inscription ... ... 406 

Wasps ... ... 244 

Water-hen, 70, beetles ... 106 

Wax-bill ... 66 

Weasel ... ,..12,47 

Weaver-bird ... 65 


Weber on Charaka, 274: route of 
the Aryas, 977 : date of Sankara,. / 
464 : Vaidik trinity, 706 : Sata-* 
rudriya, 720 : on Buddhism, 742, 


749: on Uma ... ... 791 

Weevils ... 112,138 

Westwood, on insects ... ... lot 

Wheeler, on the Nagas... ... 874 

Whirligigs, beetles ... 106/121 

White-ants ... ... 180 

White Huns of the Kabul valley, 427 8< 
Whitney, Prof., on the Pasupati form 
of Siva ... 734 


Wilford on the Skfinda pur&na, 288: 

Monnt Caucasus, 87/ : Vikrami- 
ditya, 412 : PAla Inscription ... 489 

Williams, G., list of Garhwfil Rdjas, 447 
Williams, M., on Vedantism, 768, c in' 
village deities ... ... 48tf 

Wilson, on Entomology ... 1031 

Wilson, H. H., on the Purfinas, 287, 

391 : on Sankara Achdrya, 463-4 
on Mah&hh&rata, 722-3 : on Btna, 

730 : Nepalese Buddhism ... 768 

Wolf, 20 : Tibetan ... ... 85/47 

Wood chat ... ... 61 

Woodcock ... M . .69 

Woodpecker ... *..6473 

Wool, shawl, and Bhotiya, 41 : ma* /_.* 
nufactures ... ... 42 ' -■ 

Wren, 85 : Warbler ... ... 61 

Wiy-neok Ml * ••• 65 

Wurshik of Hansa and Nagar ... 487 

Wu-sun ... - - ...400-1 


Y. 

Vadu, Krishna’s tribe, • 718 * 718 

Yageswar : Bee Jageswar. ' , 
Ytjnavalkya, story of **• ' "i 888 











